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1845. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  26th  May. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  members.  In  the  year  1843  the 
accessions  were  16  only ;  in  1844  they  increased  to  38,  and  in  the 
present  year  to  47 ;  thus  affording  the  best  proof  of  the  increasing 
estimation  of  the  Society  in  public  opinion.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  members  three  honorary  members  have  been  elected, 
two  of  them  not  previously  connected  with  the  Society,  and  one 
who  was  already  a  corresponding  member.  A  new  corresponding 
member  has  also  been  added  to  our  list. 

There  have  occurred  33  vacancies,  of  which  15  by  death,  viz 
2  corresponding  and  13  ordinary  members^  and  9  by  resignation. 
Nine  have  been  struck  off  for  non-payment,  their  united  arrears 
amounting  to  54/.  The  Society  now  consists  of  684  members, 
besides  62  foreign  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 

Trtutees  — The  office  of  a  Trustee  having  become  vacant  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton^ 
who  has  ever  taken  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  the  vacant  office. 

Treasurer, — Mr.  John  Biddulph,  who  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  had  been  its  Treasurer  and  ex  officio  one  of 
its  Trustees,  has  found  it  necessary  in  consequence,  the  Council 
regret  to  say,  of  declining  health  to  resign  the  offices.  The 
Council,  in  accepting  Mr.  Biddulph*s  resignation,  tendered  to 
him  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, a  vote  which  they  feel  assured  will  meet  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  Society.     The  Council  have  appointed  Mr. 
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Robert  Biddulph  to  succeed  his  father  as  Treasurer,  which  ap- 
pointment they  trust  will  be  approved. 

Finances, — The  acoompan3dng  Balance-sheet,  made  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1844,  will,  it  is  hoped,  satisfy  members  that 
the  Council  continue  to  conduct  the  financial  department  with  the 
same  regard  to  Economy  as  heretofore.  There  has  happily  been 
no  occasion  to  ehcroach  upon  our  funds,  nor  are  there  any  out- 
standing debts  except  for  the  usual  current  expenses. 

Arrears, — The  same  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  last  as  in 
former  years  to  get  in  the  arrears  due  to  the  Society,  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  124/.  have  been  recovered,  notwithstanding 
which  there  still  remained  due  on  the  31st  of  December,  403/., 
of  which  sum  158/.  are  owing  by  members  abroad. 

Money  Grants. — No  money  grants  have  been  made  since  the 
last  Anniversary,  not  from  any  want  of  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  assist  travellers,  but  from  motives  of  necessity  and 
prudence,  such  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Society. 

Royal  Donation. — Of  the  two  gold  medals  forming  the  dona- 
tion of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  that  called  the  Patron's 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Carl  Ritter  for  his  im- 
portant geographical  labours,  and  that  called  the  Founder's  Medal 
to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Beke  for  his  explorations  in  Abyssinia. 

Private  Donation. — The  Council  have  to  report,  with  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  his  liberality^  a  third  donation  of  502.  frqm 
Mr.  James  Alexander. 

Journal. — The  members  of  the  Society  will  have  perceived 
that  the  determination  of  the  Council  respecting  the  editing  of  the 
Journal,  as  announced  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  has  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  The  two  Parts  of  the  volume 
for  the  year  were  punctually  ready  for  delivery  at  the  times  ap- 
pointed ;  the  1st  Part  in  June,  the  2nd  at  the  end  of  December. 
The  2nd  Part  of  Volume  XIII.,  which  various  causes  had  de- 
layed, has  been  issued,  so  that  the  arrears  in  this  respect  have 
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been  got  up  as  was  promised,  and  the  Journal  will  henceforth 
appear  with  the  desirable  regularity. 

Library. — The  accessions  to  the  Library  since  the  last  Anni- 
versary Meeting  consist  of  206  books  and  pamphlets,  and  188 
maps  and  charts,  113  of  which  latter  were  presented  to  the 
Society  by  the  liberality  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  have  so  largely  contributed  to  enrich  the  Society's 
collection. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  b^  to  state  that,  prosperous  and 
flourishing  as  the  Society  is>  its  necessary  exjMuses  compared  with 
its  receipts  are  still  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  funding 
the  compositions  of  new  members,  nor  can  the  Council  expect  to 
have  the  means  of  so  d<nng,  so  long  as  the  Society  remains  bur- 
thened  with  the  expense  of  apartments.  The  Council  are  still 
willing  to  encourage  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may 
see  the  expediency  of  placing  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
in  a  condition  of  greater  utility  by  the  grant  of  apartments. 

In  the  meantime  the  Council  invite  all  members  who  have 
the  real  advancement  of  the  Society  at  heart,  to  continue  their 
exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  as  the  substantial 
means  by  which  the  income  of  the  Society  may  be  made  to 
equal  its  expenditure. 
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BBLOiuib — Koti  for  U  SUtiatiqiM  G^n^nle  de  la  Belgique.! 

Par  X.  HeuschlinK.  SuppUment  4  la  3Dde  4ditioD.  Sto.  }  M.  Vandbrmablin. 
Bmxellei,  1844 J 

Bbjtish  If  lbs. — ^IieUndy  Parliamentary  Gasattaer  of.    Purt  1,1  6.  G.  Cuniiinqham, 
8vo.    1844 ]  Biq. 

-^-^— Scotland,  the  Topographieal,  Statiftical,  and> 

Historical  Gaxetteer  of  Scotland.    Parti  fi,  6,  and  7.  >  Idem. 

8to.    1843 1 

Dbniiabk. — Den  Damke  Lods.     1843.    8?o.    Kopenhagen.)  ^^  .   ^  *„.—*«•. 
(Sailing  directions  for  the  coast  of  Denmark)  .  ]  ^^  ^ahbtmaw k. 
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Asia. — Die  Brdkunde  von  Asien.    Von  Csrl  Ritter.    Vol.  7,  i  n„^ ^  !»..«.«« 

Parta.    8to.    B.rlin,1844     ....         , }  P«>ftiw  C  Rittbb. 

■  Namen  und  Ssch-Veneiohnises  su  C.  Bitter's  Erd-l 
knnde  von  Asien  bearbeitet    Von  J.  L.  Ideler.  Vol.  1.  >  Idem. 

8to.    Berlin,  1841 j 

Tmrels  in  the  Tkaek  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.   By  I  W.  F.  Ainswobth, 

*         •         •         •  / 


W.  F.  Ainswoith.     8to.     1844  •         •  j  Esq, 

-  Jonxnal  Asiatique  to  April  1845.    8to.    Paris.    In)  Asiatic  Socibtt, 
contiiraation          •                           •                  .         ./  Pabis. 

-  Asiatic  Society,  Journal  of  the  Royal.  IS  Pktfts,  1  and  I  Royal  Asiatic 
X     1844 J  SooiXTr. 

ot  Bombay,  Joumsl  of  the.    Nos.  5)  Bombay  Asiatic 


} 


and  6 j  Sogibtv. 

-,  Ckntbal. — Bokhara,  its  Amirs  and  its  People.  Trans-l 

lated  from  the  Russian  of  KhanikoiT  by  Baron  C.  A.  de> Jambs  Maddbn,  Bsq. 

Bode.    8vo.     1845 j 


8to.    1845 


The  Bokhara  Victims.   By  Capt.  Grover.  I      Qapt.  Gbovbb. 
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Ethnography,  derived  from  Anatomy  and  the  History  of 
the  Monuments.  By  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.D.  4to. 
Philadelphia,  1844 

AMERICA. 

America. — A  Catalogue  of  the  Havard  and  Yale  Universities. 
1844-46 


Samuel  G.  Mobton, 
Esq.,  M.D. 


} 


— ,  Central. — Communication  between  the  Atlantic] 
and  Pacific  Oceans  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  > 
By  Signer  Moro.    8vo.    Pamphlet.    1845         .         .  j 


J.  E.  Worcester, 
Esq. 

SlONOR  MoRO. 
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Tiikt  of  B9ok$.  DoHon, 

Ambrica,  Cihtral. — Surrey  of  the  Iitbmus  of  Tehuautepec.1 

Executed  in  I84!l  ind  43.     By  Signor  G.  Moro.     ovo.  >      Signor  MoRO. 
1844  .         . J 

American  Philosophical  Tnmnctions.    Vol.  9yPart  1.    4to.l  Thb  American  Phi- 
1844 J  LosoPHicAL  Society. 

-^-^— — — ^— ^—  PkDceediagi  to  December,  1844        .  —  — 

Almanack  for  1845.    8to J.S.  WoBCBSTBii,Baq. 

Bolivia. — ^DeKripcion  de  la  Nneva  Provincia  de  OtuquiB  en)      Don  Pedro  de 
BoliTia.    Por  M.  Bach.    8yo.     Buenos  Ayres,  1 843     .  j  Angelis. 

Brazil. — Das  Naturell  die  Kranheiten  das  Arsthnm  and  diel 

heilmittel  der  Urbewohner  Brasiliens.     Von  Dr.  P.  Ton>Dr.  P.  VonMartius. 
Martius.     8to.    Munich         .••••) 

Chile.— Notice  sur  le  Chile.    Par  nn  Voyageur  Fran^ais.)  Thomas  Falconer, 
8ro.    Paris,  1844 J  Esq. 

Colombia. — Mission  de   la  Colombie,  Lettre  et  Journal  de)  ». 

M.  J.  B.  Bolduc.     8vo.    Quebec.    Pamphlet    .         ./  '^•™' 

Mexico. — Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.     By  Bnuiti  Mayer.)  ia^^ 

8to.    New  York,  1844 J  ****"* 

Oregon.— On  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  thej 

South  and  Western  Oregon  and  North-western  Boundary  \  Idem, 

of  the  United  States.     By  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.         .  j 

— —  The  Oregon  Question.    By  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.)  «. 

8vo.    Pamphlet     1845 J  "•"' 

n        The  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  snd  the  other) 

Territories  on  the  N.W.  Coast  of  North  America,  &c.>  R.  Grebnhow,  Esq. 
By  R.  Crreenhow.     Bvo.     Boston,  1844  .j 

— — ~-  The  Oregon  Question,  substance  of  a  Lecture  before) 

t)ie  Mercantile    Library    Association,   January,  184d.>  Wm.  Sturois,  Esq. 
By  W.  Sturgis.    8yo.     Boston.    Pkmphlet         •         .J 

United  States.— The  Traveller's  Hand-book  for  the  State  of) 

New  York  and  Province  (St  Canada.    By  H.  S.  Tanner.  >  H.  S.  Tanneb,  Esq. 
8vo.    New  York,  1844 | 

— ^— — ^— ^—  The  United  States  of  America.     By  Hugh)  u««„  mr.^....  -d" 

Murray.    3  vols.  8to.     Edinburgh  Cab.  Library  J  Hooh  Mubrav,  Jfisq. 

__ A   Complete   Descriptive   and   Statistical)   •  «  i]ir«„«„„„ 

Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  Ac.    By  Daniel  Haskel^  ''•  *'  ^orcebter, 
and  J.  Calvin  Smith.     8vo.     New  York,  1843    .         .1  **^- 

POLYNESIA. 

Australia.' — The  South  Australian  Almanack,  or  Adelaide)      His  Excellency 
and  Colonial  Directory  for  1844.     8vo.      .         .         .j      Governor  Grey. 


>— ^  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  South)  TiIam 

Australia.     Folio.     1843 /  ****"' 

Finance  Minutss  and  Estimate  of  Expenditure  of) 

tite  Colonial  Government  of  South  Australia.    Folio,  f  Idem. 


1843 
New  Zealand. — '. 


-— —  Comtany,  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Directors  of,  I       ^^^  Zialand 
8thof  April,  1844 J  Company. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tiiln  if  Bookt.  Dmort. 

ABHANDLimoBV  dtf  Akademie  der  WiMeDtchaften  zu  Berlin,)         Acadbmtop 

1842.    4to.     1844 J  Sciences,  Berlin. 

der  Math..Phyiik  ClaaM  der  Konig  Bayeml        APAn«,.v  o« 

Akademie  der  WisteiMchaften.     Vol.  4,  Part  I.    4to.}  «.         "^^  J._ 
Muoehen,  1844 ;  and  Bulletin,  No.  1  to  64  .  j  w^^cEa,  Munich. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writingf  of  Dr.  Robert  Simpeon.l  ^xr  n        ^  ^r»  v 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Tnul.     4to.     1812  .         .  |  W.  Clavering,  fciq. 

Annali  Civili  del  Regno  delle  doeSicille,  Jan.  to  Dec  1843:)    ^        i  xr   ^  . 

Jan.  to  Aug.  1844.    4to.    Napoli     .         .         .         .7    General  Visconti. 

Annual  Supplement  to  Willieh*t  Tithe  Commutation  T^blei^)^  «^  Wiix    h  Em 

Arabic  without  a  Teacho',  or  the  Eastern  TraTeIler*s  Inter-)  M.  Assaad  Yaooob 
preter.    By  Aanad  Yacoob  Kayat     1844  .  f  Katat. 

Arcuivo  Americano         .......        The  Editor. 

Archabologia,  VoL  30.    4to.  .        •  .1 

Index  to  the  last  16  vols,  of  the  Archaeologia.  >       Awricwl^nM 

Astronomy. — ^Practical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy,  including  the) 

Projections  of  the  Sphere  and  Sj^erical  Trigonometry.)  Professor  Narribn. 
By  John  Narrien,  F.R.S.  &c.    8vo,     1845  .         .  | 

■■              Practical  Treatise  on  Eclipses,  the  Anomalies  of  jq,_^.  «■»»,«  »  v 
the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  &c.    By  Thos.  Kerigan,  R.N. > *  ^°^  ^S     '  ^•' 
8vo.     1845 J  *'•"• 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  RadcliiFe  Observatoiy )      The  Radclippb 
for  1842.    By  M.  J.  Johnston.    Syo.    1844        .         . )  Trusters. 

ATHBNiEUM  Club,  Catalogue  of  its  Library .    Swo.     1845         .      ATHENiEUM  Cmjb. 

Brrioht  ttber  die  lur  BekaontmachuDg  geeigneten  Verhand-j 

lungen  der  Konig  Preiasi  Akademie  der  Wissenschafteii  >    Profenor  Ritter. 
su  Berlin.     May,  1844 J 

British  Museum,  List  of  the  Specimens  of  the  LepidopterouslTHS  Trustees  of  the 
Iiisecti  in  the.    8vo.    Part  1 j    British  Mubbum. 

'^'— Catalogue  of  the  Tortoisei^  Crocodiles,  Ac 

in  the  ...•••• 

_-^__  List  of  Specimens  of  the  Myriapoda  in  the  .  ^  Idem. 

-^_^_^— _-_ _«i-_  of  Birds  in  the        . 

■  of  Mammalia  in  the  Idem. 

— — — of  Birds  in  the.    Part  L 

Accipitres.    8vo.    1844  .... 

Comftbs  Rendus  Hebdomadaires  des  Stances  de  VAcad^mie)         Academy  op 
des  Sciences,  io  April,  1845.    4to )    Scibnobs,  Paris. 

Conic  Sectiana,  A  System  of,  digested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peacock.)  ^^  ^  ^ 

8Tori817  .         !         .         .         .         .         ,|W.CLAyERiNO,Esq. 

Control  of  the  Privy  Council  over  the  Administration  of) 

Afikin  at  Home,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  India.    8yo.  >M.  Saxb  Bannistbb. 
Pamphlet J 

Drb  Arabische  Weikiauch  Species  der  Baume  und  Gummiarten  In.-        r%  n 

inlndien.    Von  C.  Ritter.    8yo.    Pamphlet.    1344  .  fProfciwr  C.  Ritter. 

Ethnography. — Dictionnaire  Francais  Berb^  Dialecte  £crit)     » 

et   parU   par  fes    Kabailei  de    U   division    d'Alger.V    Ministrb  db  la 
RoyiaSvo.    Paris,  1844  .         .         .         .         ./     Guerre,  Paris. 


'  >  Idem. 
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Tttimo/BMkt.  Donon. 

BTHHoaBArar.— Dictionary  of  the  Galla  Language.  Corapoaedj 

by  Chariot   Tatachek,  and   pabliahed    by    Lawrenoel  _ 

Tataebok.    Parti  •         .         .         .         .         .V     BirTHOiUfD. 

Grammar  of  tbo  GalU  Langnago.  By  CSiarlcai  ^^iaiid,  Bart^  M.P. 

Tuiacbdc.  Bdifad  by  L.  TutMshok.   ftvo.  Mttoicby  18451 

— ~— — Dia  Sodaee  rolkor  and  daa  Chrifthenthiim] 

omo    Ktbnogn^iaehe    Untenuchung.       Von    Carl  >  M.  Carl  If  bincki. 
Melncke.    8to.    Praaidaii,  1844  .J 

Orammaira  et  Dictioonaire  Abr6g^  da  laj  tm«««*wi ■»!«»/» At 
laogoa  Berlin,  oompot^  par  fea  Ventura  da  Pa»dia.i      qJ:!!;  p™ ,. 
Re?ua  par  pTa.  Jautet    4to.    Parii,  1844       .         .  (       ^~'*"'  ^^■'•• 

— — — —  Rudimenti  de  U  Langue  Arabe  da  T1iot.i 
Brp4nint^  traduits  en  Fhoi^ii,  accompagn^s  dca  notes  I 
et  suiyia  d'un   supplement  indiquant  Ics   diflKrenoei/        —  ^ 

entre  le  Langage  Utt^ral  et  le  Langage  Vulgaire.    Pari 
A.  B.  Herbert,  Capt    8to.    Paris,  1844   .         .         ,' 

— ^— ^— —  Vocabulary  of  tbe  Language  spoken  by  thel 

Aborigines  of  South  Auitralia.     By  H.  A.  B.  Mayer.  >-    Gfovemor  Giir, 
8ro.    Adelaide,  1648 j 

— ^— ^  Vocabulary  of  tbe  PhmkaJla  Language  spoken )  •,*  iy«..  t^-^ 
by  the  Natires  on  the  Western  Shons  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  \  "  c"^"  ,  " 
By  C.  W.  Stnrman.    8?o.    Adekide^  1844        .         J  stanlky. 

BiaiiiBoivoBii  sum  8  theile  %  band  der  deutschen  Ausgabe  von] 

A.  Ton  Hamboldt*s  Central  Asien.    Von  Dr.  W.  Mahl- >     Dr.  Mahlmahk. 
mann.    8to.     Berlin.    Punpblet  •  .j 

FiAVKLiN  Institute^  Journal  of  the.  Vols.  6  and  7.   8to.  1844{      ^iJIst^W'' 

Gbookapbt. — ^Annnario    Geografico    Italiano,    publicato  dal  r?«.,«*  *   t>  *-,,.., 
Annibale  Ranusii.    Amioprimo.    Bologna.  8to.    I844/  ^^^^^  a.  hahuxii. 

— ^— Blementi  di  Geogralla  genenJe  ossia  diaerisione| 

eompendiatedella-Temdi  AdrianeBalbL    8to.    To->    Cheralier  Balbi. 
sino,  1844 J 

Traits  de  G^ographie  qui  donne  la  ConnaiaMuacel 

et  I'Usage  du  Globe  et  de  U  Carte.    Par  P.  du  Val  SJohn  Biodultb,  Bsq. 
8ro.    Paris,  167) j 

-^— — — ^  Ultimi  Progressi  della  Geografia,  Sept  1843,  dal   Count  GbIbbbg  da 
J.  GrgbCTg  da  Hems6.    870.    Milano,  1844  J  HsMao. 

Gboobafhical  SooiBTT. — Monatsborichte  Uber  die  Verband-j  Bbblin 

lungen  der  Geschellschaft  Air  Brdkunde  su  Berlin,}      Gboobafhical 
1843, 1844,  and  1845.     1st  Part       .         .         .         .j  Socibtt. 

— ^— «— — — —  Bulletin  de  U  Soei4t6  de  G6ographie )      Gboobaphical 
de  Parisy  to  April  1845,  in  continuation     •  .J      Socibtt,  Pabib. 

— ^— ^*— — — — *—  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  Vol.  13,  Part  3,  and  Vol.  14,  Parts  1  and  a. 

—————  Bombay,  Transactions  of  the,  18361    Bombat  Gbooba- 
to  1844.    3to1s.87o •)     phioal  Socibtt. 

GaouKiroAL  Socibtt  of  London,  Pioceedings  for  Session  IMSj^^^^^^^g^^^^ 

Gboloot. — Die  Geologic  in  ihrem  Verfaaltnisse  sn  den  Ubrigen)         . 

natnrwissenschallton.    Von  Dr.  Kad  Schafbautl.    4k>.  \       Academy  op 
Munchen,1843      • j  Soibmcbs. 

Himv  for  collecting  Information,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  I  Capt  D.  Bsthunb, 
China  Expedition.    8to.    Calcutta,  1841  •         ,]  R.N. 
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TUiet  of  BookM.  Dmort. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Pepyi'  Iiland  in  the  South  Atlantic]      ^      Pedro  db 
Ocean.     By  Pedto  de  Angelis.    8vo.    Buenw  Ajrea,  >  ANORLia 

1843  •  •  •  •  •  aj. 

IcB  in  the  Nortii  Atlantie.    By  W.  C.  Redfield.  8vo.  Pamphlet  W.  C.  Rbd^ield,  Baq. 

Indian  Tribes,  Some  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  ^  Religious)       fv    u^nA^.w 
Society  of  Friends  towards  the.     8to.     London,  1844    .  f      "^'  no°«"^- 

Lbttbrs  from  Abroad  to  a  Friend  at  Cambridge.    By  John)     i^.,„  u^^  1?^ 
Hogg,Eiq.    8vo.    London,  1844    .        T        .         .}    'o™  Ho««,  &,- 

Lbttrb  sur  l'ntilit6  des  Musses  Ethnographiques  dans  lesl 

Etats  Europ^ens.    Par  M.  P.   F.  de  Siebold.     8vo.>        M.  Johard. 
Paris,  1843 J 

Logarithmic  Tables  to  seven  places  of  Decimals.    By  CaptN 
R.  Shorfzede.    Royal  8to.     1844     .         .         •         .1 

Logarithms,  Compendious  Tables  of.    By  Capt.  Shortrede.  f  ^^^  ^- ®^^"™*"' 
8vo.    Pamphlet.     1844 J.^ 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  30,  for  June)  Madras  Literary 
1844 j  Socibtt. 

Mrmoib  of  Francis  Baily,  Esq.     By  Sir  John  F.  W.  HerscheL )         Sir  J.  F.  W. 
8vo.    Pamphlet.    1844 )  Hxrschbu 

MiMoiRBS  de  TAcad^mie  Imp6riale  des  Sciences  de  St  P4ter»-)  Impbbial  Acadbmt 
liourg.     Vol.  6,  livs.  4,  0, 6,  and  Vol.  6,  Part  1  •         •  j  of  St.  Pbtersburg. 

Meteorological  Observatioiis  for  1844,  as  read  off  by  Wm.)  «».  o  t^„_„  -r^ 
Bone  and  W.  H.  Jones.     4to.  Ms |  w .  u.  Jones,  issq. 

MoNATSBBRiCHT  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  su  Berlin,)        Academy  of 

Juli  1843,  bis  June  1844.    8yo.  .  ^       .         • )  Scibnoes,  Bebun. 

Notice  Biographique  sur  Venture  de  Psradis.   4to.  Pamphlet)         «£  Jq^.ju 
1844  c         •         •         •         •         •         •         •'•> 

Nuovi  Annali  to  Deo.  1843.    8yo.    Bologna  •         •     Count  A.  Ranuzzi. 

Observations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological)    «,„_  n «,«.,«„  n^ 
Observatory  at  Toronto  in  Canada.  Vol.  1,  1840-41-42.  >    ^"""^.t!!^ 
4to.    1845 .         ./         v""-""-. 

On  an  Ancient  Colossal  Statue  near  Magnesia.    4to.     Pam-)    H.  E.  Strickland, 
phlet.     1844 j  Esq. 

Peace  on  Earth,  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Town  HalL  Kings-)  m.  n      tr        n 

tonTMi^  1st,  1844.    By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Pyne.     8vo.  .}^*^^-T""-P^^«- 

Public  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  Peter  S.  Duponceau,!  American 

LL.D.    By  Robt  Dunglison,  M.D.    8vo.    Pamphlet  >     Philosophical 
1844 J  Society. 

Qoarterly  Review  to  April,  1846 John  Morray,  Esq. 

Rapfort  fiiit  a  la  Soci6t6  d*Encouragement  pour  llndustrie\ 

Nationale,  par  M.  Jomard,    sur  la   Souscription  aul         m  J  m 
Monument  k  Clever  k  Annecy  en  Savoie  k  la  Memoirs  i  omard. 

de  Berthollet    4to.    PampUet     1843     .         .         J 

Rechbil  des  Itin^raiies  Anciens,  comprenant  ritin4raire  d'An-\ 

tonin,  la  Table  de  Peutinger,  et  un  choix  des  P^riples  I         r*  i  y 
Grccs.    Par  le  Marquis  de  F.  D'Urban.     4to.    Ptois,f         ^t  ^-apib. 
1845.    With  an  Atlas  in  folio,  by  Col.  Uipie     .         •  J 

Republic ACiON  de  la  Serie  de  Articulos  Editoriales  dados  a)      .^      *»„ 

lui.    Por  « U  QaoeU  Mercantil,''  &c.    8vo.     Pkm->      OonFbdbodb 
phlet.     1843         .         .         .         .         .         .         ./  Angelis. 
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Title$  of  B<»k9.  Donora. 

RitrocTA  di  Engenio  Alberi  ad  ano  seritto  pubblicato  id)     g^      «  n.^iivvA 
Bologna  intitoUto  Letteta  deU'  Abate  Pctro  Pfllori  di  \    ^""  „  Jl^ 
Firenie.     8vo.    Manilla,  1844.    Pamphlet        .         .j  da  hemso. 


RoTAL  Agricaltiual  Society,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  5,  Purta  1 )     Royal  Aobioul- 
and  %.    8to. J      tural  Socibtt. 

Rot AL  Society  of  Edinburgh,  TrannctioDs.    Vol.  15,  Part  4    .]    Rotal  Socirrr  of 
-^— ^■^^— «^^— -^  Prooaedingt.  Noi.  23  and  34.  870. '        Eoinbuboh. 

Slatb  Trade,  Some  Account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  iW»m] 

Africa,  aa  connected  with  Europe  and  America.    By  >  Jab.  Bamdinkl,  Eiq. 
James  Bandinel.     8vo.     1842  •         .         .] 

SociBTT  of  Arts,  Transactions  of  the.     Vol.  W.    8to.     1846  .1     ^"1^^^^' 

Spabk*s  American  Biography,  containing  the  Lives  of  Robert)  Thomas  Falconib, 
de  la  Salle  and  Patrick  Henry.    §to.    Boston,  1844    .1  Esq. 

Statistical ^i#y,  Jounial  of  Ae.    Vol.  7.    Paris  2,  3,  •ndjg^^^j^^^^  Sooiwn. 

Tablb  dcs  Positions  Giographiques  des  principauz  lieux  du)  ^  rkAnaav 

Globe.    ParM.Daussy.     8to.    Pamphlet.     1845      ./         M.  uadbst. 

Tableaux  depopulation,  de  Culture,  de  Commerce,  et  de  Navi-J  __  _ .  Tn'^i'ItVp  *  >• 
gation,formant  pour  TAnn^  1841.     8vo.     1841  •]        ^^«8. 

Tbb  Controversy  about  the  Varronianus  between  Pjrofessor  Key)      The  Rev.  J.  W. 
and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson.    8vo.    Pamphlet        .  j         Donaumon. 

Vbxzeichnbss   geographischer    ortibestimmemgen  nach  dcnj 

neuesten  quellen  und  mit  Angahe  derselben.      Von  >  M.  C.  L.  Littbow. 
C.  L.  Littrow.    8vo.    Leipsig,  1 844         •         .         .J 

VBSTiGEa  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.     8vo.     1844     •        .  The  Authob. 

ViAJES  cientificos  en  todo  el  Mundo  desde  1822  hastal842k)      m,  m.^.-.^. 
Por  F.  Michelena  y  Rojas.     8vo.     Madrid,  1843  .  f     ""  «i'c»«"^^- 

Ubbeb  die  Asiatische  heimat  und  die  Asiatische  berbreitongs] 

phare  der  plantane  des  Oliven  baums  des  Feigenbaum,>    Professor  Rittbb. 
&c.    Von  C.  Ritter.    8vo.    Pamphlet      .         •         •  | 

Umtbbsochvnoen  iit)er  die  freien  Walliter  or  Walser  in  Gnu-l 

bUnden  und  Voralberg.    Von  Joseph  Bergmann.    8vo.  >    M.  J.  Bebomanit. 
Wien,1844 J 

Zoolooical  Socibtt,  their  Transactions.    Vol.  3,  Parts  2  and  1  „ 

51    .  A*n        IfldA I  ZOOLOOICAL  SOOIETT 


3. .  4to.     1843 

Proceedings,  Jan.  to  Dec.  1843 


*  r        OF  London. 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  &c. 

EUROPE. 

Edbopb. — An  Ethnographic  Map  of  Europe.     3rd  ^iti<"^*l  Dr.QugTAFKoHBBT. 
By  Gustaf  Kombst j      * 

A  Post  Map  of  Europe.     By  James  Wyld.    1845.  .      Mr.  James  Wtld. 

Bbloium.— Nouvelle  Carte  G£n6rale  de  la  Belgique.    Par  M.I      M.  P.  Vandeb 
P.  Vander  Maelen.    In  4  Sheets.     1844    .         .         .J  Maelbn 

Topographical  Survey  of  Belgium.  Sheets  Ostende )  Ideip. 


and  Bruges.     1844         .         •  •         •         •  I 
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Map9t  Charts,  ^c.  Donort. 

Bbloiom.— Carte   Sp^ciale    de»    Chemins   d«    Far   Belge»J      M.  P.  Vahmb 

BruxcUef,  1843 )  Mablbh. 

Plan  des  Cbemins  de  Fer  Bplget.   Bnixettci,  1843  Idem. 

British  Islki.— Chart  of  the  Shores  of  the  United  Kingdom;!  j^^^p^  Homb,  Em., 
ghowing  the  extent  of  the  Coast  Guard  Service  on  the  >  jj  p 

Coast.    1844 J 

A  Reprint  of  an  old  Map,  date  1617;  being)  Capt.  Washington, 

The  Description  of  Romney  Marsh,  Sec.      .         •         .J  R.N. 

Chart,  River  Thames.    Sheet  3         •         .% 

.^^ Tay,  corrected  to  1844   •         •         .1      Hydbogbaphic 

■  Kingstown  Harbour        •         •         •  |  OvriCB. 

.i— ^— — —  Ayr  Harbour  •         ■         •         •  J 


English  Channel.   2  Sheets        •         •         •  Idem. 

Index   to  the    Townland  Survey,   County)  l4)BD  Libutbnant 


of  Limerick J        ob  Ibeland. 


Map  of  the  British  Isles,  showing  all  Ae  Lights)  Josbfb  Hume,  Esq., 


and  Lighthouses i  M.P. 

Dbnmabil. — Kaaxt^  Denmark  Kjobenfaavn  med  Lobene  Dertii . 
■  I  Oresund 

Skaggerrak 

I     I  I  ■  ti       I  1 1  ■*■■    Kattflgattet 


Oland 


—  Over  DenmaA  Kieler  Bngt    .         .         •  \  Capt  Zahbtmann. 

—  lille  Belt '      '^ 

—  Sundet  og    Belteme   med    Oitenden   til 

-t-  Svmdet  Lydfra  med  Opgangen  til  Ostenben 

—  Store  Belt  (SamsfBeltet)       •         .         .' 


,,  ,    -       «  •••  «     .      lOAA  \  MiNISTBE 

Pbanoe.— Pilote  Frangais.    Vol.6.    Folio.    Pins,  1844      .J      de  la  Mabinb. 

Holland.— Kaart,  Die  Elbe.  Von  Hamburgh  bis  Twieltn-% 
fleth I 

Helgolander  Bughten       .         .         .        .  (  Zahetmann. 

_ Newstadt  Bughten f 

Store  Belt  (Laagelauds  Beltet)  med  Smaarl 

landene        ••■••••         -J 

IcsLAND. — ^Vozende  Kaart  over  den  Nordlige  Kyst  af  lisland 

fxa  Skaga  Fiord  til  Kap  Langanaes 
— Sydlige  Kyst  fra  Ingolfs  Hofde 

Huk  til  Kap  Reikianaes \ 

Oslige  Kyst,  fra  Mulehavn-i-  '  *"*"• 

Hierads— Floin  Bngt  til  Ingolft--Hofde  Huk      • 
, ■  Fra  Sneefields  Jokel  til   Kap 

Nord 

MBDXTBBBAifEAK.«^Chart  of  Tripoli  or  Trablous  .  .)      Hvdboorapbic 


-  Zafarin  Islands        .         .         •  f  Office. 

-  Pasman  Straits 

-  Tagir  Port 
-Tara 

-  Morter  Canal 


'M  •  •  •\ 

•  •  •  I 

andStnuts  •        .J 


Idem. 
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Mtq>$,  Chartt,  Sec. 
MxDiTEUANBAN. — Chart  of  SeluDico  Port 
• '* -^— -  Regomizxa  Port 


Donort, 


1844 


Mandeljah 


-  Spalatro  Port 

-  St  Georgio  Port 

-  Lesina  Channel 

-  Cunola  Channel 

-  Valle  Grande  of  Curzola  Island 

-  Lago  and  Rono  Portg       • 

-  Pdaazo  Port  . 

-  Antivari  Bay 

•  Dulcigno  Road 
.  Duiaxxo  Bay  . 

•  Aviona  Bay   • 

•  Palermo  Port 
Parga  Port      . 
Santa  Hanra,  North  Road 
Vliko  Port  and  Sparta  Wm 
BathyPort     . 

— —  Dragameili  Bay       •         • 

Argofftoli  Port  .         . 

Zanti  Bay,  corrected  to  1644 

Montagu  RoeW 

Handri  Channel 

Petali  Islands 

—  Spalmatori     • 
Egriliman  Port        •         , 

—  Qaesmali        •         •         , 

Bgrylar,  Mersin,  and  Sykia  Ports 

Sigbigik  Harbour 

^~  BoudiDom      • 

Ragusa,  with  Kalamota  Channek 

- —  Vwa^  to  Kanpba,  oorraoliMi  to 


Hydioobafbio 
Ofpick. 


Eurepof  Channel     • 
Talanta  Channel      • 
VolaGulf,   . 
Dardanelles  Satiano» 
Smyrna  GiAC 
— — —  Prtrtsin 


Harbour 


—  Khios  Island  . 
— -  Patmos,  Aiici,  and  lapeo  Islands 

—  Samos   Strait   to    the   Gulf  of 


•  Lero  and  Kalimno  Idabda 
Kos  Doris  and  Symi  Gulis 
Rhodes  Town  and  Port     . 
Be'irout  Bay   , 
Acre  Bay 
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Map$y  Ckart9y  SfC 
Mbdit£RBAKBAM.— Cbart  of  Peniicola  Road  and  AlfagaetPort 

..  Taiaota  Harbour      .         • 

,.....^. Vierti  Harbour 

..^ '         ■  Tremiti  Islands        • 


Honors. 


—  Rimino  Pesaro 


..—.  Omago  Port  •  •         • 

■  Quieto  Port    .  • 
— -^^  Parenzo  Port  .  •         • 

■  Lemo  Canale 
Vcroda  Port   • 

■  Keno  Port  •  •  • 
_._.— ~.  Aug^ta  Port  •  • 
Canal  di  letti  bocba  and  Be- 


gugliaPort  ••••••• 

NOBTH  Ska. — Kaart  Nord  Soen.  )  Sheets  •  •  • 
SwBDBN. ^Kaart   over  Agerhaus   amt  af  forfiitteme  Capts 

Ramm  and  Muntiie  •  •  •  •  • 
—._—-.——  o?er    Christiania    med    en    KTadramil 


Omegnen 


oyer  Grevskabemes  Amt  .         •         • 

Sroaalehnenes  Ami  •         • 

over  den  Noiske  Kyst  fira  Halten5e  til  Lekoe 


— med  en  beskribelse 


niBsoe 


fra  Lekoe   til   Don 
fra  Donnaesoe  til  Fie 


ina  og  Sandbomet 


fra  Fleina  til  Trano 
fra  Trano  til  Gisund 
fra  Gisund  til  Kralo 
fra  Kralo  og   Grot 


)     HTDRooRiraic 
OrFiOB. 


) 


Capt.  ZaBBTM ANN. 


Professor  HAMvrBBK. 


sund  til  Soroen      .••••• 

Kaart  over  Hedemarkens  amt  af  forttatenoe  Capt ) 

G.  Ramm  and  Capt  Munthe.    3  Sheets.    1839  .  j 


Idem. 


ASIA. 
Ababia.— Embossed  Map  of  Arabia  Petrea  in  a  frame.     1844|  •^^  Co."" 

BoBKBC-XJhart  of  Tanjong-Datoo  to  the  River  Muiataboo      .  |         ^Om^^^ 

Cbyloh.— MS.  Charts  and  a  Drawing  of  Paomban  Passage     .    General  Montbitb. 

Cbina.— Chart  of  the  Min  River \ 

__^— i^-—  Nimrod  Sound  •         •         •         •  I       Hvdboobafhic 
___^—  Yung  Kiang  River    .         .         .         .  j  Offiob. 
Woosung  River         .         •         .         •  J 

Sea,  Survey  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.    By  John  T.)  j  ^  Thomson,  Esq. 

Thomson.    1843   •         •         •         •         •         •         *' 

Ear  Indibs.— Chart  of  Salwecn  River,  Maulmun  Harbour    .  |  Qfficb. 
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Mapty  Charity  S^.  Donart. 

pAUsmTB. — ^A  RelieTo  Map  of  Pdfltline,  conttmcted  from)  Me«n.  Dobm  and 
ncmxt  Authoritiei  (in  a  frame)  •        •  .  j  Bailxy. 

AFRICA. 

Afuca.*— Chart  of  W«it  Coait    Sheeti  3, 4,  and  5 

'  Fortiontha 

— ^— — — — -^— ^  Sqirah  or  Mogadoir  Harbour 


'  Lerrier  Bay  and  Cape  Blanoo 
Minex  and  Compooee  Rirerf  • 
Cape  Pdmai  and  Sefon  Riren 
Lobito  and  Slephanf  i  Bay     • 
Ichaboe  Island     .         • 
Aflcennon  Island  . 


HrDROflRAPHIC 
)  0F7ICS. 


— —  Sooth. — Map  of  the  Cape  Colony.    By  J.  Wyld.  1844    Mr.  Jamss  Wyld. 

Canakt  laLSs. — Map  of  Gran  Canaria.    By  Leopold  vonl      Babon  LbofolD 
Buch )         voK  Boob. 

AMERICA. 

Amukica. — ^Map  of  the  Boundary  Lines  between  the  United] 

States  and  the  Adjacent  Btilish  Provinces.     By  Major} Major  J.  D.  Obabaii 
J.  D.  Graham J 


Section  of  the  due  North  Line  ftom  the  Monument) 


at  the  Source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  River  St.  John       .  /  ^^*™' 


Map  of  the  Hydrognmhical  Basin  of  the 


Mississippi.    By  J.  N.  Nicollet.    In  6  Sheets,  with  a>  R.  Gbbbnhow,  Bsq. 
Report j 

Chart  of  Union  Bay  to  Rio  Negro     .         .      .  •{     "'"'^o^Pic™*' 

CAiiADA.—Tiaeing  of  Sections  of  Counties  in  Canada    .         J      Cap^-S»J-B. 

^  1        Alexandbb. 

i^R  aSUSlJ  ^5^  T^  *°?  **  ^  ^~^}  A.  K.  JoHNno.,  B«i. 

Gbbbhlahd.-— Kaart  Gronland  med  omgerelser    .  •     Capt.  Zahbtmakm. 

IcBLAND.— Kaart  over  Skagestxands  Bugt    • 

Westlige  Kyst  fra  Fugli  Skiaerene  til  stikl 

Kelsholm }  Idem. 

— ^-^— —  over  lisland  og  Faeroeme  .         •         • 
— *— ^^-  over  Faeroeme         •         •         .         . 


r  Am^rique  sur  TOc^an  PBcifiquel 
mt  la  Territoire  de  TOregon,  &c.  ?  M. 
Paris,  1844  .         .j 


OBB«oif^^Cartede  la  CAte  deV 

Septsntriona],  oomprenantla  Territoire  de  TOregon,  Ac. ^  M.  Duflot  MorsAS. 
Par  M.  Dttflot  Mofras.    ~^ 

Umitbd  Statbs. — Sectional  Map  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.    Byl 

H.  S.  Tanner.    1844 >  H.  S.  Tanhbb,  Esq. 

— — — — .— ^—  Ohio  and  Indiana.     1844/ 


A  Map  of  the  United  States,  includiDgl 


every  County  enumerated  in  the  last  Census  and  since  >  Idem, 

formed,  in  4  Sheets.  By  H.  S.  Tanner.  New  York>  1844J 


n 
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Maptf  CharU,  i;e. 
TsXASi^-Map  of  Texas  and  tlie  Adjacent  Countries 


Chart  of  the  Coast  of  Texas 


.   R.  GmBBNBow,  Esq. 

Htdrographic 
Offxcb. 


{ 


West  lNDiK8.-^hart  of  West  Indies.    Sheets  1 1  and  13 
—————  Ship  Channel       •         .         • 
— ^— — — — —  Hayanna  Harboor,  eonected  to^l844 

— — — San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  in  1840      . 

— ^— Pearl  Cays  .         •         .         . 

— ^^— — — — —  St  Andie«r*s  Island 

_____  Sinana  and  Roncador  Bank   • 

—————  Sirranilla  Bank    .         .         .         • 


HTDBOflBAPHIC 

Opfios. 


POLYNESIA. 

AufTBAUA. — Chart  of  the  West  Coast  of  Australia.    Sheet  8,, 
corrected  to  1842 

■  Cockbum  Sound  and  Gfage  Roads,  to 


1841 


Port  Phillip  to  1843 


Australian  Coast  Views,  Bass's  Straits    • 


New  Zealand. — Chart  of  Akaroa  Harbour  • 

■  Wakaro«  « 

— — — ^— — —  Tokolabo  and  Koko-rarata  Bays 
Paoifio.^ — Chart  of  the  HaiqossBS  Islands  •         •         • 

Vevau  Harbour    •        •        .         . 

■ San  Joao 

"■ '  '  ■  '  San  Aluko  Island         •  • 


hvdbooraphic 
Office. 


Idem. 


Idem. 
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Nugent,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

O. 

Otxorman,  George,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Ogle,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  C.,  Bart. 
Oldaeld,  Richard  K.,  Esq. 
Oldrey,  Captain  William,  R.N. 
•Ommanney,  H.  M.,  Esq. 
•Ommanney,  Capt.  E.,  R.N. 
Osburn,  W.,  jun.,  Esq. 
•Outram.  B.  F.,  Esq..  M.D.,  R.N., 
F  R  S 
480*Owen,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  E.W.  C.  R., 
iv.CB. 

P. 

Paget,  Captain  Lord  Clarence,  R.N. 

Pjmer,  G.,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  H.S. 
•Palmer,  Samuel,  Esq. 
•Parish,    Sir   Woodbme,    K.C.H., 

F.R.S**  G.S. 
•Parker,  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

&c. 
Parkinson,  J.,  Esc[. 
•Parry,  Captain  Sir  William  Edward, 

RN.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S. 
•Pasley,  Major-General,  R.E.,F.R.S., 

C.B 
•Pecheil,  Captain  Sir  J.  S.  B.,  Bart., 

R.N.,  K«C.H.,  F.R.S. 
490  Peel,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.,  S.A., 

&c. 


Pelham,  Captain  the  Hon.  Badler,  , 
R.N.  ^ 

•Pelly,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart.,  Governor 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  F.H.S. 
•Penn,  Richard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Pepys,  W.  Hasledine,  Esq.,  F.RJ8, 

L.S.,  &c. 
•Petit,   Louis  Hayes,  Esq.,    MJL, 

F.R.8.,  G.S.,  &o. 
PhiUimore,  Joseph,  LL.D. 
Phillimore,  John  George,  Esq. 
•Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  MJL, 

F.RS.,  S.A.,  L.S.,G.S.,  &a. 
Pigot,  Henry,  Esq. 
500^Plowes,  John,  Esq. 
•Pocock,  J.  J.,  Esq. 
•Pollington,  Viscount 
•Ponsonby,  Honourable  Frederick 
Porter,  G.  R..  Esq. 
♦Portlocke,   Captain,   R.E.,   F.RS., 

F.G.8. 
Pott,  Charles,  Esq. 
Potter,  William  S.,  Esq. 
Powis,  Right  Hod.  the  Earl  of,  M^ 
Powles,  John  D.,  Esq. 
510  Prichard,  J.  C.  M.D. 
Pridham,  Charles,  Esq. 
Prinsep,  Henry  T.,  Esq. 
Prudhoe,  Captain  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  S.A.,  &a 
Pulini,  Signr. 
Puller,  Christ.  William,  Esq. 


R 

RadclifFe,  John,  Esq. 
Ramsay,  Dayid,  Esq. 
Raper,  Lieut.  H.,  R.N. 
•Rawlinson,  Major  H.  C. 
520  Rawson,  Rawson  W.,  Esq. 
Reeve,  Henry,  Esq. 
•Reid,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.,  R.B., 

C.B. 
Rendel,  James,  Esq. 
•Rennie,  George,  Esq^  F.RS. 
•Rennie,  Sir  John,  F.H.S. 
•Rennie,  M.  B.,  Esq. 
•Renouard,  Rev.  George  Cecil,  B.IX, 

M.R.A.S. 
•Ren wick.  Lieutenant,  RE. 
•Richardson,  Dr.,  R.N.,  F.RS.,  L-S^ 
&c. 
530^Ripon,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 
F.RS.,  &c.  &c. 
♦Robe,  Major  A.  W.,  RE. 
•Robe.  Major  F.  H. 
•Robinson,  Commander  C.  G.,  RN. 
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*Rodd,  J.  Rennell,  Em. 

♦Ropet,  P.  M.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S, 

P.L.S..  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A. 
*Ro8e,  the  Riebt  Hoo.  SirCkorge, 
F.R.S..  LL.D. 
Ross,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.P. 
*Ross,   Major-General  Sir  Patrick, 

K.CB. 
*Rosse,  Earl  of 
540*  Rous,  Captain  t  he  Hon.  Henry,  R.N. 
^Rowland,  Dr.  D. 

*Rud{(e,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  S.A. 
L.8. 
Rumboldt,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Russell,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John, 

M.P. 
*Russell,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  S.A., 

L.8. 
^Russell,  Captain  Robert,  R.N. 
Ryder,  the  Hon.  F.  Dudley 

S. 

Salisbury,  the  Marquess  of 

Salmon,  Wm.  Wroughton,  Esq. 
d50  Salomans,  David,  Eso. 

Sandon,  Viscount,  M.P. 
•Sandwith,  Major-General,  E.I.C.S. 

Scarlett,  Lieut.-Col.theHon.  J.  Yorke 

Scheer,  Frederick,  Esq. 

Scott,  Claude  E^  Esq. 
^Scrivener,  J.  Frederick  Pike,  Esq. 
*Sedgwick.  the  Rev.  A.,M.A.,  F.R.S., 

G.S. 
^Senior,  Nassau  William,  Esq.,  M.A. 
^Shadwell,  Vice-Chancellor 
•560  Shedden,  Robert,  Esq..  R.N. 

Sheringham,  Captain  W.  L.,  R.N. 
•Shirretr,  Captain  W.  H.,  R.N. 

Sheniff,  Francis,  Esq. 

Shortreed,  Lieutenant,  E.LC.8. 

Skelmersdale,  Lord,  F.H.S. 

Smith,  General  Sir  C,  C.B.,  R.E. 
^Smith,  Edward  Osborne,  Esq. 

Smith,  George  Henry,  Esq. 

Smith,  George,  Esq.,  F.LS. 
570*Smith,  James,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  L.  &  B. 
*Smith,  Captain  Webber,  48th  Regt. 
^Smith,  Octavius,  Esq. 

Smith,  Captain  W.  M.,  R.A. 
^Smith,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     • 
•Smyth,  Captain  W.,  R.N. 
•Smyth,  Capt.W.  H.,  R.N.,  K.S.F., 
F.R.S.,   Pres.    R.A.S.,    F.S.A., 
D.C.L.,  Corr.  Ins.  Fr. 

Somes,  Joseph,  Esq. 
•Sotheby,  Captain,  R.N. 
•Sotheby,  Major  Frederick 


580*Spencer,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

Spencer,  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.,  C.B., 

R.N. 
*Spottiswoode,  A.,  Esq. 
St.  Albans,  Duke  of 
Stanley,  Lord,  of  Alderley,  F.RS., 
S.A. 
•Stanley,  Captain  Owen,  R.N. 
•Stanley,  Lord,  Right  Hon. 
Stanley,  Right  Hon.  Edward,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Norwich 
St  annus,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Ephraim, 

C.B. 
•Staunton,    Sir    George  T.,   Bart., 
F.R.8. 
590  Stavely,  Thomas,  Esq. 
•Stephen,  Sir  George 
•Stephenson,  Daniel,  Esq. 
Stevenson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 
St.  Leger,  Anthony,  Esq. 
Stock,  John  Shapland,  Esq. 
•Stokes,  C.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  S.A.,  L.S., 

G.S. 
♦Stokes,  Capt.  J.  L.,  R.N. 
Stopford,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Ro- 
bert, G.C.B. 
Strickland,  Hugh   E.,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 
600  Stuart,  Daniel.  Esq. 
•Sturge,  T.,  Esq. 
Sturt,  Captain  Charles,  F.L.8. 
Sturs,  J.  J.,  Esq. 
Surtees,  Stevenson  V.,  Esq. 
•Sutherland,  Robert,  Esq. 
•Swinburne,  Captain  C.  H.,  RN. 
•Symonds,    Captain    Sir   William, 
R.N. 

T. 

Talbot,  Earl,  K.P.,  F.RS.  and  8.A. 
•Tavlor,  Richard,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  G.S., 
&c. 
610  Taylor,  Charles,  Esq. 
Taylor,  John,  Esq. 
Temple,    Major   Sir  Grenville  T.^ 

Bart. 
•Thatcher,  Colonel,  E.I.C. 
Thornton,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, G.C.B. 
Thornton,  Edward,  Esq. 
•Tindal,  Lord  Chief*Justice 
•Tindal,  Charles,  Esq. 
•Tinne,  J.  A.,  Esq. 
Tomson,  Rev.  James 
620^Tooke,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  MA. 

Trevelyan,  W.C,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 

L.S. 
Trevor,  the  Honourable  G.  R 
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Trotter»  Captain  H.  D.»  R.N. 
*Tramaii,  Dr.  Matthew 
^Tuckett,  Frederick,  Esq. 
♦Tuffnell.  Henry,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  G.S. 


♦Westall,  WiUiam,  Eaq.,  A.IUL 
^Westminster,  Marquis  of 

*  Weston,  Samuel  C,  Esq. 

•  Weyland,  John,  Esq,  F.K.S. 

u. 

Urquhart,  DaTid,  Esq. 

•f  K-j'wT  Ir  Ash 

,,y.lWt^j;^HwTQr,M.P. 
kan. 


*Vuighan,    the^Kight    Hon.   Sir 

■' Charles,  G.C.H. 
"•V^ftftiey,'  Major  SHr  Harry  C,  Bart. 
<)  V4te^  CapiMO|/R.E.,  F.ICa.  and 

•yidal.  Captain;  "^.N. 

^'▼ighe.t?/T..Eft^. 

^^^an^  Jdhii  Heftry,  Esq.,  M.P. 

♦Vyvyan^  Sir  %  ft.,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.K.S.,  G.S. 

»♦    •  w. 

640  Walker,  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Mjr.rllfi^ael 
Walker,  Captain  J.G.,  R.A. 
WaltavfyE; Jn^Bsq.    ' ^"  Mv.rt 
vWaitav^iomav>E8q.       ,.i     n 

If?  !85W^&*^^  ^P'y*  Esft.^M.P., 
''*Ward,  John,. Esq. 

Washingtbil,  Cabtain,  R.N.,  P.R  S. 

Wat«on<  Hir  Frefleriok  Bf,  S&OH., 

FASw.r  /.   T        /t.-.  "  .!! 

4Wedtobyrn.JQbn,Esq^  -.   /T 
eit,  William,  Esq. 
ells;  l^ieut.-Monel,  ^W '  ^^ 


A.HH<V?||Vip|M^,JUMnrtu^Qolone],  R.A. 

*  Whishaw,  James,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Wilbraham,  Capt.  Rich.,  7th  Fosi- 

660  Wilkins,  William,  Esq. 

*  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  Gardner 

*  Williato*J '  Rfe*.  WiiVM,"  ^.C.L, 

♦Willich,ChM^J^£«qfiA 
Wills.W.H.,  Esq.^  . 

WilskCfctVj.R:"  "  '^"^ 

^t¥Y^bn;  "Biifto^d'HHit^mlB^. 
Wilson,  L.  Rvfisqi  ■.    .'•^r/ 

.  WiU9R»  JPjp-  T.  Jm.  R.N. .  ,Tf 
•Winterbottom,  J.  Edward^JEsq. 
670  Wise,%enTy,  Esq.     '     "*^ 
WlttlehrWiNiaiifc,'Hiqr    )^^ 

*  Wolfe,  CaptlMW  Rcl^   .Mr) 
•Wortl^y.fl<^,J,  Stw^jtHF.RS, 


as. 


Wyld,  Mr.  Jam^s^  ^..^.. .^  a 

* Yarborongh,  the.  Sail  laf  a 
Yates,  R^4^e^J>$^,  J^L.8.  ti4 

Yatesi  Joh'ti  AsKfbti,  Kstf.'^ 
680  Y«ct«sr/90«^phfifoo!ke««J3^. 
♦Young,  Ge^rsa^E^  Ep<^»^.P. 
♦Young,  James,  Esq. 
Young,  Charles  Baring,  Esq. 
^'  "Tbilte,  Lletfl.-ColoifclT'P.ft. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  fte.,  TO   WHICH  COPIES   OF  THE 
LONDON  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  ARE  PRESENTED. 


Amtiodabibb,  Sooibtt  or 
Abghitbcts,  Imstitutb  or  Bbitxhi 
Abti^  Sooiett  or 
Asiatic  Sbcivrr  (Royal) 
AflnoMomcAL  Socibtt  (Rojral) 

ATBBN AUH  CUUB 

Snoimssbbi  IirvriTirf  b  or  Civil 

EaBT  IhDIA  C0MPANT*g  I^BBABr 

EDiHBUBafly  RotalSogibtt  or 
Gbolooical  Socibtt 
hobtecoltobal  socictt 
Hdimon^s  Bat  CoMPAinr*t  I^bbabt 
Htdboobafhic  OrncB,  Adminhj 
LimiiBAN  SoonTT 

LlTBBATUBB,  ROTAL  SOCUTY  99 . 
ROTAL  ImRIVITIOM 

RotalSooutt 
Statibtical  Socibtt 
Tbaybllbbb'  Club 

UnITBD  SbBTIOB  iMBTIlVTflO* 

Zoological  Socutt 


Athens  •  • 
Bbblik  •  • 
copbhhabbv 


Dbbbdbh.   . 
Flobbnob   • 

Fbakkpobt  • 
Gbmbta   .  • 

LiSBOlf      .    • 


•  Univenity  Lilmy 

.  Academj  of  SciBooef 

•  Rojri  Society  of  SeieooeB 

•  Royal  Society  of  Norlii- 

em  Antiquariei 

.  StBtislical  Society 

.  Library    of   die   Gfand 
Duke  of  Tuscany 

•  Geographical  Society 

.  floci6t6   d^Hiitoiie    Nar 
tuxelle 

•  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 


MuNicH   •  .   .  Royal  libfary 
Naplbb    •  .   .  KituBtor  of  die  Interior 
Pabis  •  .  •  •  Acadteie  dee  Scienoet 

•  •  BibliodidqaedaRoi 

•  .  Miniitire  de  U  Guerre 

•  •  Minifltiie  de  la  BCarine 
«   .  Soci^t^  Aaiatiqoe 
.  .  Soci^t6  de  G^ograpbie 
.   .  SociAtA  Btfanologique 

0t.Pbtbbsbob«  Imperial  Academy   of 

SoienceB 
SroGSHOLii  «  •  Royal   Academy  of 

Setences 


Bamoalobb  « 

BOMBAT     •    « 

Calcutta  • 
Dblhi  .  •  • 
Jhmmm  •  • 
Haiobbabad 

KOANPOB.    • 

Madbab  •  • 

MBBHtfT    .    • 

M*iiow«  •  • 


INDIA, 

•  Public  Library 

•  Geograpbical  Soeicty 

.  AeiaticSociety  of  Bengal 
«  Public  Library 

•  PuUio  Library 

•  Public  Library 
.  Public  Library 

•  lateraiy  and  Philoeopbi- 

cal  Society 
.  PtabUc  Library 

•  Public  library 


CiiBO  .  .   .  •  Egyptian  Society 

Philadblpbia  •  American   Fluloeophical 

Society 
-.  nanklln  Inititnte 

Boston    •  •  •  Bowditch  Library  (55) 
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kambs  df  individuals  to  whom  the  royal  pre- 

mium  has  been  awarded. 


1831. — Mr.  Richard  LAMDBRy  for  the  discovery  of  the  course  of  the 
River  Niger  or  Qoorm^  and  its  oudet  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin»  in 
Central  Africa. 

1832. — Mr.  John  Biscoit,  for  the  discovery  of  the  land  now  named 
**  Enderhy's  Land"  and  '*  Graham's  Land.''  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean. 

1833. — Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  R.N.,  for  discovery  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions of  America. 

1834. — Major  Sir  A.  Bcrnbs,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
River  Indus,  and  a  journey  by  Balkh  and  Bokhara  across 
Central  Asia. 

1885.— C«>tain  Sir  Gborob  Back,  R.N.9  for  the  discovery  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  and  navigating  it  to  the  sea  on  the  Arctic  Coast 
of  America. 

1836.-— Captain  Robert  FitbRot,  R.N.,  for  the  survey  of  the  shores 
of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru,  in  South  America. 

1837. — Colonel  Cbbsnbt,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
^Euphrates  Expedition*'  in  1835-6,  and  for  the  accessions  to 
comparative  and  physical  geography  relating  to  the  countries 
of  Northern  Syria,'Meaopotamia,  and  the  Delta  of  Susiana. 

1888.— Mr.  TfloiiAa  SmpsoN,  [Founder's  Medal  J  for  the  discovery  and 
tracing,  in  1837  and  1838,  of  ahout  300  miles  of  the  Arctic 
shores  of  America. 

Dr.  EnvTARD  Ruppbll,  [Patron's  Medal,]  for  his  travels  and 

researches  in  Nuhia,  Kordofin,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 

1889. — Mr.  R.  H.  Schoiiburok,  [Patron's  Medal,]  for  his  travels  and 
researches  during  the  years  1835-9  in  £e  colony  of  British 
Guayana,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  South  America. 

Major  H.  C.  Rawunson,  E.I.C,  [Founder's  Medal,]  for  his 

travels  and  researches  in  Susiana  and  Persian  Kuidistin, 
and  for  the  light  thrown  by  him  on  the  comparative  geography 
of  Western  Asia. 
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xxxvi  Award  of  the  Royal  Premium. 

1840.— Lieut.  Rapbr,  R.N.,  [Founder's  Medal,]  for  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  "  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy." 

Lieut  John  W^mji  hVi  {PlfijtOliM  MedalJ  for  his  suryey  of 

the  Indus,  and  re-discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Rirer  Oxus. 

184h — Captain  Jamrs  Clark  Itob^^  R.N.,  [Founder's  MedalJ  for  his 
discoyeries  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Rev.  I^.  d.  I^Bi^lIfj  oFNew^^o^l,  ^t^atflon's  Medal,]  for 

1842.— Mr.  Edward  John  £in^<  [fbiinder's  Medal,]  for  his  explora- 
tions in  Australia. 

■    Lieut.  J.  F.  A.  SvtioKDS,  [Patron^s  Medal,]  for  his  survey  in 

,  Palestine  and  levjels  across,  t}ie  country  to  Uie  Dead  Sea. 
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*0   /5^/-ID<S    ai/f    lot    L*:.^.  'lf>RESEWTATl©W^'    *^HOf.    JLf)il 

tot  r;.,.r. .  ^.G  O.J.  p."ii^i^!i);;A        

AWARiSaii  k«ispfe(?iiViitV  t(yiittt]*E8^d^  and 

Th  b  Presiaent  opened  his  Audress  In  tlie  follbwing  words : — 

l^cious  Sovereign  and  Patron,  the  QUeen,  td  xh€  ^i^^mwiva  geo- 

9^h(Am>  Ckfrlfitf^^MHfaifdiHM'ihpdbHJidtiRrtln^      Am^ioMiM^^l 

•over  the  globe,  as  the  best  earned  trib«be<«tf  lBi0i%i)«^o^high  ordet 

continued  our  usual  habit  of  adjudicating  the  rbyal'^'^did^to  such  in- 

■  i4«F9J|«»)»^jbMt^vtot4»yf)hfiV^  HMf^oiri#3iWJ'»rtPnt.^MUli 

to  cast  our  eyes  on  those  who,  though  not  theipifj^^^iiijersonal  ex- 
plorers of  distant  lands,  have  thrown  new  and  powerful  lights  on  what 
I  may  term  the  philosophy  of  g^graphy.  At  the  very  head,  then,  of 
this  class  of  inquirers  stands  (^rl  Bitter.  He  was  the  first  who 
laid  down  and  admirably  carried  out  the  principle,  that  in  order 
to  form  clearer  and  more  instructive  ideas  of  geography,  it  was  above 
all  essential  to  study  the  oonfigruration  of  the  great  masses  of  land. 
When  looking  to  his  method  of  bringing  out  m  striking  relief  and 
comparison  the  respective  feature  of  each  country,  we  can  indeed  at 
'once  comprehend  where  all  the  great  cities  must  have  been  placed,  and 
"where  nature  refused  to  admit  their  establishment.  The  whole  history 
•of  mankind  is,  in  short,-a'Te9ttltt>f  this  principle.  M.  Ritter  is  gifted 
with  an  erudition  so  profound  that  nothing  escapes  his  keen  research, 
whilst  his  great  talents,  his  veracity  and  extreme  accuracy  have  enabled 
us  to  profit  by  his  beautiful  and  compendious  works,  as  much  as  if  we 
had  laboured  through  all  the  original  sources  of  his  knowledge.  But 
in  eulogising  our  medallist  I  cannot  stop  here.  All  external  nature  is 
in  truth  developed  by  him,  for  he  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  soils  and  tracts ;  and  tracing  their  limits  with 
precision,  he  explains  the  reasons  of  such  boundaries.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  illustrations  of  the  geography  of  plants;  and  we  must  all 
admit  that  his  history  of  the  distribution  of  the  banana,  the  mangoe,  or 
the  Borctsnu  fhbelUyarmM^  and  of  different  species  of  figs,  and  of  the 
Indian  tamarind,  as  well  as  of  the  Phcenix,  or  common  date,  and  of  the 
Mangifentj  or  celebrated  Eastern  palm-tree,  is  a  real  masterjiiece  of 
scientific  composition,  and  worthy  of  the  praise -of  a  Humboldt,  a  BrowUi 


a  W«1Bcli,  6t  a  Roirle.  I  advett  td  this  point  Htnong  the  namerons  acijuiie- 
identB  a&d  TesearbheB  of  M.  Rhtefr,  l^eckitise  it  has  not  perfaam  as  yet  been 
sufficiehtlj  remarked  upon  or  ctilled  out  from  the  mass  of  materials  in 
his  great  worlc.  Eirerj  subject,  howerer,  which  he  touches  is  thoroughly 
fkthomed.  IT  he  alludes  to  stifgarr>  as  hating  heen  formerly  cultivated 
at  the  fbot  of  Mount  Zagros  xh  M^esopotamia,  he  lays  before  his  readers 
such  a  complete  history  of  the  thiiterial  as  was  nether  before  presented  to 
the  public.  In  zoology,  a^  in- botany,  he  is  equally  happy ;  and  camels, 
tiger^,  lionSy  and-ele^baAts  ire  all*  treated  of  in  the  same  fuD,  satisfac- 
tory, and  judicious  mahner. .       -^  ' 

'  ^''Btit,  ab5ve'iin;'the  fifferent'raoed  of  Ifie  human  species  are,  as  it 
ii^ri^,  ikdlyitittalfzed^d  cftraridsrixed  with  an  astonishing  sagacity ;  and 
Whilst;  thd^lhieatinfg  their  history,  he  transports  us  across  immense 
plains  or  monntain  chains  without  fatiguing  our  attention,  he  also 
leaves  on  our  minds  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  of  the  configuration 
of  every  part  of  the  globe  of  which  he  treats* 

"  Again,  when  we  view  him  a*  «b  4ttitiqunry,  hia  woifc  isa  ritk  mine, 
whic^  is  trsiVB^ased  with  the  essaoce  of  the  most  learned  writings  of  4he 
aiici«pt#>  Qttided'  liy  th^  pl^yatcal  geography  of  the  land»  the  maa^ 
^H^  lopvemeato  of  the  human  race,  whether  under  Alexander  to^ 
Qreaty  ,4he  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or  other  great  conquerors,  are  illustrated^ 
and  foUowad  to  their  extreme  result]^  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  D'Anville 
^  4  ReoiDell.  is  ;a  w^rd,  I  am  sustained  by  the  opinj^  of  the  beat  gpo* 
grapbers  in-Eurckpe,  wl^en  1 8%y  .that  tlieire  is  no  living  person  to  be 
oopipar^  tP  Cftrl  Iiitter«  for  the. immense  quantity  of  hia  valuable  accn- 
mulations ,  thexe  ara  few  who  could  have  ananged  them  in  so  lucid  and 
]^hilosqpbical  a  manner ;  and  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  zealous  devo- 
tion to  the  great  cause  of  the  advancement  of  our  science. 

'*  Whilst  one  of  our  illustrious  foreign  members,  Alexandre  von  Hom^ 
bc^dl,  has^  vccently  in  Berlin  apokea  to  me  of  Carl  Ritter,  as  being  *  un- 
questionabW  the  first  geogrspher  of  the  age,'  another,.  I  rejoice  to  sar^ 
ii  the  band  of  great  men,  in  whom  Prussia  may  well  glory,  my  em>- 
neut  friend  Leopold  von  Bueh,  who  is  now  preaent,  has  testified  to  see 
•n  thu  wannest  manner  his  admiration  of  tlie  intrinsic  rocrita  x>f  the 
scientific  researches  and  personal  character  of  his  enlightened  country-- 
man.  It  is  indeed  with  a  satisfaction  which  I  waat  words  to  express^ 
that  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy  the  chair  of  this  Society 
when  Booh  an  award  is  made,  aod  be  thus  enabled  to  consign  to  the 
hands  of  the  great  geologist  of  the  Gontineot  Uie  medal  iriiich  the 
geographers  of  Britain  have  abjudicated  to  their  great  foreign  contem- 
porary." 

Then  rising  and  addressing  Baron  Leopold  von  Buch,  the  Pre* 
sident  added : — 

"  M.  Leopold  von  Buck, — In  placing  in  your  hands  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  decerned  to  your  distin- 
guished countryman,  Carl  Ritter,  I  deliver  it  lo  one  who  has  so  full  a 
perception  of  his  real  deserts,  that  you  cannot  but  feel  deeply  gratified 
to  see  theiti  valued^  as  they  are  by  your  old  friends,  the  men  of  science 
of  England.     After  an  absence  of  thirty-six  year«j  you  have  revisited 


•ur jAores,  4ttxiae^  wiiicli  Um  your  xftmcb/ei^  geologi^  ^^SP^WH 
wical  (for'tbe  acienoea  nev^r  caa  Ik  jAfu^tttiiy  bav^  eacten^ea  .Soi)^ 
the  remotest  parts  of  Scandinavia  to  the  loutheirnmoft  corners  of  Europe,, 
and  have  shed  bright  rays  of  light  on  the  structure  of  many  lands^ 
IK>ni  the  Alps  to  the  Canaries*  The  high  estimate,  thereft>re>  which 
g&tt  have  formed*  of  the  labours  of  M.  Hitter  must  have,  the  greater 
weight  with  ua,  mora  espaciallj  with  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
honoured  with  your  intimate  acquaintance,  and  know  how  to  appreciable 
tlie  value  of  your  sincere  opipioi^  founded  as  it  is  oi;i  the  careful  study 
of  the  works  of  a  oontemm>rary  worthy  of  yourself.  Assure  therefore 
M.  Bitter,  I  beg  of  yon,  tiiat  in  delivering  to  you  this  medal  for  Um^  I 
txperience,  aa  a  geographer,  precisely  the  same  degree  of  satisfactioa  a| 
▼bea,  in  my  former  capacity  of  presiding  over  the  gpeologisis  of  England 
I  had  the  happiness  of  transmitting  to  you  the  WoUaston  medal  qf  the 
Geological  Society ;  and,  believe  me,  that  by  such  awards  both  Societie4 
feel  that  they  have  acquired  real  and  permanSAt  honour  for  themsalves.*' 

To  ahis  the  Btoon  L.  von  Badi  replilBd  >-- 

^  tSiH,— -The  honour  confeffed  on  M.  Rittet  by  tour  <filHimtisMil 
Society  wjU  ^certainly  be  appreciated  by  him  as  %ne  m  me  lAoitt  gfiuffifiif 
ieMimonials  whidh  life  could  have  ahticipated,  in  proof  of  th^r  kitifd 
acknowkdgnftent  of  his  remarkable  and  us^ul  labours.  On  his  oW 
part  fhy  mend  Will  no  doubt  ^press  his  wtffmest  thanks  for  this  dis^ 
tinction ;  and  in  the  mean  time  believe  me,  that  f  fek\  deeply  hon^urcfd 
in  being  made  the  bearer  of  the  Victoria  medal  to  a  oountiyman,  whoM 
warmth  of  heart  and,  I  would  venture  to  say,  truly  Chrisiiat>  eharacteri 
tfe  no  less  admirable  than  his  profound  learning  and  souad  reasonfng.''  ^ 

On  the  adjudication  of  the  Founder's  Medal  to  Dr.  Beke^  tU^ 
President  thus  addressed  the  Society : — 

'^  The  expkffatory  travels  of  Dr.  Beke  thniii||^  the  interior  of  Abyt!' 
fbua,  'stfomplished  by  great  individual  eiertionB,  under  ckrciimslanaas 
of  aevere  prtvation»  were  so  iiiUy  oomnented  on  in  my  discousse  af  last 
yaar,  that  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  such  zeal  and  ability  r«iT 
warded,  must  have  anticipated  that,  aa  soon  as  the  xeuilts  of  his  labouts 
were  given  to  the  piblie.  this  Society  would  not  be  baekward  in  lender? 
ing  to  him  one  of  its  Royal  medab. 

"  In  addition  to  ^  vast  number  of  new  poiaitSy  the  latitade  and  rah* 
live  position  of  which  Dr.  Bdee  has  laid  down,  and  the  conatruotien  of 
an  original  map,  extending  over  70,000  square  miles  of  a  cocntry 
hitherto  almost  unknown,  and  never  geographically  surveyed^  I  now 
learn  that  even  those  surmises,  which  he  threw  out  at  one  of  our 
meetings,  concerning  the  Dedhesa  being  the  direct  if  not  the  principal 
source  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  as  derived  by  him  from  converse  with  the 
natives,  have  been  completely  realised  through  the  subsequent  explor* 
ations  of  M.  d'Abbadie. 

**  But  it  is,  after  all,  for  the  amount  of  fresh  geographical  knowledge 
afforded  to  us  of  a  region,  to  which  our  attention  was  first  roused  by 
Bruce,  that  great  pioneer  of  enterprising  and  disinterested  .geographferf, 
that  wd  awara  our  inedal ;  and  this  honour  is  rightly  assigpied.  to  D/. 
Beke,  upon  the  very  same  grounds  as  those  which  nave  previously  regu- 


i\  Dr.  Bkrb — FoutuUr's  Medal. 

latied  our  conduct  in  respect  to  many  distinguiiihed  explorers  of  diitanC 
countries,  difficult  of  access,  and  dangerous  to  European  life." 

Then  risings  and  addressing;^ Dr^Beke^  the  President  said: — 

**  Dr.  Bike, — In  comnm^tldatfitlloie  wiQfadmife  that  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  fresh  geographical  knowledge,  to  attain  which  you  have 
explored  a  large  portion  of  Ahyssinia^  have  great  pleasure  in  delivering 
to  you  this  medal  of  our  royal  founder  King  William  IV. ;  and  whilst  I 

supplying  you  with  additional  means,  which  would  have  enabled  you 
further  to  enrich  our  arcl^i^  t%<ie|Ets|ii4i|iglthe  ixt0  of  your  researches, 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  attended  them;  and  hope 

will  be  gratinea  m  having  your  name  enrolled  among  those  Bntish  geo« 
graphers  who  have  previously  been  distinguished  like  yourself." 

Dr.  Bekej  in  replj^  said : — 

''  Sifi-^A^^iit  jko WtkUt fed[ki^4>Fpri6e 

I  receive  from  this  distin^g|ai^I^^^49l^^'''i')^.^<^)F^  ^  uneauivocal  a 
proof  of  their  estimation  and' approval  of  the  little,  that  I  have  oeen  per- 
mitted to  add  to  the  common  sto<dr^<knEffylidge  ci  Eastern  Africa  and 
its  inhabitants. 

**  I  had  hoped  that  it  would~have  been  in  mypower  to  complete  the 
task  which  I  had  set  myself  in  visiting  Abyssinia,  by  laying  before  the 
pufafedl«i^^al^|(6siitoc)tf  tily't^v%M^b^  'BUt4Ms      ' 

hoflj^/pyitagAittileltJUistiif  fCMthgfias<^onB,"Iiam<for-^hB'ipiwmt>  -^ 
rclu<;lan^  vf^OTpeg^l ,  ^h«W}49ll  ^>  «id .  at  c^ocMeioM^  \  pCortKa  .f f  -liw  ^ 
information  obtained bvixje.m^t  imaypid^Wj.Jlie  dormant  fpr.  ^  iJ9d^-  ,^, 
finite  period,  po88i))Iy  lintil  it  shall  nave  losi  most  of  its  interest  and 
valufe    My  ditef  contlofation  tmdei' ih^  'iirdumstances  is,  t]b!e  cons6i-   ^ 
ousAesi  liiiAr^t  hfi/f^lMIMtta^lifchM  «ai''^r1iiy<ih^^y'^^ft^^  '<' 

othQIV  >«lieo«ilillfirt tih^I  hafH  4anft  n^tidiityi  'idbid^vlrissai.^ddoiliiafmfil 
should  tl^^c  Jlgriyjfi^l^eniJt,!^^^  If^riyt^cpM  aH) 


'ih1tty1)e'coh8M«rt!ataiTrttef;'  ^ 
''^o  the  OMneil  <f  i  tto  toyal<les^ftt[^>btei»l  <8otf  ety  JT^IMlg 'Ita^'^tb  -  ^^ 
return  qky-beatllMaikS'iforrtiiieflkoiMittnit^^  ^ 

conferred  upon  xn^i  ,an^.  ta.^yoHrael^  Sir»  fiwf,thfttccs«^li||)^taijr,^piij^8.  .  i 
in  which  you  have  be^n  pleased  to  communicate  tome  the  award  of  the 
Councrl.'*^  ' 

.•     ,  ...  '■    ,/  '^    •;       '11'  hi   .^j   •    .    '»    : 


ADDRfiSS       > 


V    u      '.,'■'.'.      >/    :^  jVOilJI^  '■•  -    .    i'  'N 


'Bklp^t^,^'!^  AnMfiet^ary  Mee^  M  the  ^imi^'^l^^^^/l'.  '^ 

bn/^  jBOil/.  OTJ'....  i  t  '  *:  ''9lHgHt>tlNfv'"<^  .<•  muio  •).!♦  oJ  *)bfl  oj  bf>i:i/n 

youitenB^iiiefaiA',  .our tSooiotjiihnhiMiinlijr  puwtotwyl'^tiiite^  fqutf i"i 
tiiiiSi'fc«lfiJtit)tigcrhold'6n'piili«c*dtoirt^ 

the  smmiffl  Iftk^^e'iMIgM;  f^-fit  t^if 'IkiftiAli/,  dPthe  ^lifoF  tt^ait-    ^^ 
meoKf  ir  i^i  ttitni^lii,  4fi  Cothparikon  to  recent' jean,  our  finances  1^  fiif  V^/ t 
flou^U^  CQJodiiipu,  iQ|^mui?K44t  diu-Ui^jRi/  Pnaiid^cf^  wq.  h«t<  ^ii 
not  >e«».  obUg^dc  to  ^MroMtik  yii^^Bfk  thf >.  ivttwAing.  ]^oitinai  «ft  oir ' 
capitadi  }ii9lLreboitifell0d>4o«b8oirb>^aMiuall]p'iClh0  €oMpoi&tiM»  fentf  «f  ^'^^ 
new^Aemb^ifs,  m  >r«^'a«f  otrr  atimiiA'  ineome,'  in  order*  to^  etrkble'ttii'  ' 
to  nftet  dui*  current  expenfees/  laind  at  the  same  time  to  communicate^  to^^    j 
the  public  that  geographical  knowledge,  which  in  moat  other  countriea  of 
Europe  ia  accumulated  and  dififuaed  at  the  public  eipenae.    At  ourlaat 
anoiverBary  I  announced,  that  the  one  thing  alone  wanting  to  render  our 
cueer  permanent  and  uaefiil  waa-^he-gnrnt-ef  an  apartment,  which 
would  aave  ua  from  a  heavy  annual  outlay,  and  would  place  ua  in  a  con* 
ditiou  really  to  advance  geography,  by  occaaionally  helping  the  wants  of 
meritoriouB  explorers  of  distant  lands ;  and  though  this,  my  fervent 
hope,  has  not  been  realized,  I  trust  that  a  Society,  of  which  Her  Majesty 
is  the  patron,  and  which  is  constantly  employed  in  works  of  acknow* 


xlai/  Mr.  M urcuison '4  >4dMr^M — Obituary. 

ledged  tiatioMl  utili^i  will  ooi  ^have  much  longer  to  make  thU  aiipcid 
to  Her  Majesty's  GovemmeDt. 

Obituary. 

In  accordaBce  with  custoiD,  I  have,  before  entering  upoifthesdenftific 
topics  of  my  address^  to  perform  tbe  duty  of  paying  our  tribute  of  regret 
to. our  departed  friends  and  memberawho  have  made  themselves  uaefn) 
in  their  generation,'  either  by  the  serrices  they  have  rendered  geognphy 
or  other  branchea  of  s^iefi^ 

At  the  head  of  this  list  I  place  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  who 
from  the  foundation  of  our  Socii^y  was  o|ie  of  its  tnulaes,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sooiety,  a 
Member  of  the  Rpyal  Irish  Academyj  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Boysl  Academy  of  Beriin,  and  of  many 
other  scientific  bodies. 

The  task  of  recording  the  eminent  qualitiesi  the  ardifous  iabouss,  and 
uaeful  life  of  Mr«  fiaily  in  his.  capacity '#f  Prfj^ent  of  tlie  JRoyal  Astro* 
nomical  Society,  of  which  h^  jr^cf  tjie  i)aain-spi{ifg,>haa  devolved  upon  Sbr 
John  Herschel^^who  haa.peri^nned  it  in  a  manner  equalled  only  by  the 
4e^^tiev^t  of  .the  sulyect.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  any  eulogium 
0f  our  deceased  and  iattch««steeioed  tru«ttee  further  tha|i  tQ  say  that*  wh«-> 
ther  as  an  aetive  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  or  aa  a  steady 
friend  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienea,  of 
which  he  was  a  00-trustee  with  myself,  I  have  had  abundant  oppoituni- 
ties  of  witnessing  the  value  of  his  labours,  and  that  I  most  sincerely  de*  ' 
plara  his  doath. 

Among  other  valuable  meanben  of  our  Society  who  have  been  taken 
from  us,  I  will  first  mention  that  very  acientific  seaman  andgallaiH  naval 
ofl^r  Captain  Baail  Hail,  who,  by  numerous  descriptipns  of  distant 
lands,  brought  their  features  and  inhabitants  so  vividly  be/bre  the  p«b* 
lie  eye ;  and  who,  by  the  zeal,  acumen,  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
worked  out  every  question  he  conaidBred,  proved  himself  to  be  a  son 
woi^y  of  his  fi»ther.  Sir  James  Hall^  the  celebrated  Scottish  philosopher* 
f  n  characterising  tbe  adminble  style  of  my  deceased  friend,  which  has 
justly  acquired  for  him  a  place  among  the  British  Classics,  I  have 
heard  with  delif^t  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age*^  tlroa 
speak  of  it;-*"  Basil  Hall's  style  appears  to  me  to  be  ^  very  modd  ef 
correct  and  perspicuous  writing,  combining  elegance  and  ease  with  a 
terse  and  precise  mode  of  expression.  His  skill  in  describing  eztemal 
objects,  and  especially  any  artificial  or  mechanical  process,  is  uorivalML 

*  Dr.  Copleftone,  (he  present  Bishop  of  Llanidjifl*. 


reader  sees,  m  it  were,  whatever  hc'deacritai;  and  aiicKH  ttw  fiAknty 
of  bis  language,  that  it  impreBses  the  nvatter  indelibly  on  the  memory, 
aa  baWng  afforded  not  only  pleasure,  but  instruction/' 

We  have,  further,  lost  the  Bean  of  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Guillemard,  who, 
llioagh  not  positire  contributors  to  science,  were,  throughout  their  long , 
lives,  its  steady  friends  and  supporters,  and  'were  beloved  by  all  %ho 
kiam  tfxem. 

I  have  next  to  record  the  decease  of  Sir  Giirt  Ouseley,  whose  dipio* 
ttttfic  aerviees  to  his  country  will  occupy  a  fitting  place  in  the  page  of 
Matofy,  and  whose  loss  will  be  deplored  by  every  contemporary  viho  en- 
joyed his  aoquaintanee.  Deeply  versed  in  Oriental  literature  acquired 
during  a  residence  in  Hindostan,  he  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  who 
had  thereby  the  power  greatly  to  influence  the  conduct  of  eastern  mo- 
•narchs,  to  whom  he  was  accredited.  Of  this  power  I  will  now  merely 
-stale  that,  when  the  last  great  European  struggle  was  at  its  height,  and 
Napoleon  .was  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  SirOote  Ooseley,  His  BritAnnit 
MajMf 'a  Ambassador  ail  tbetSdurt  <yf  Tdleria,  brought  Jibout  with  the 
mediation  of  Englattd  an  important  treaty  between  Russia  and  ^Persia, 
wiRreby  a  large  Russian  army  on  the  frontier  of -^e  latter  country  was  «t 
onee  UhNerated,  and,  advancing  uptm  the  south*westem  flank  of  the  fVench 
armlea  in  Russia,  mainly  contributed  to  produce  their  rapid  retreat,  and 
the  rout  of  the  Beresina.  For  this  important  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  Allies,  our  ambassador  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  high 
honour  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  of  the  first  class.  As  a 
cultivator  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
lif^  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  united  in  his  own  person  the  most  liberal  views 
widi  the  most  courteous  and  agreeable  manners. 

Laatly,  I  have  to  lament  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Ooodenough,  the 
late  Dean  of  Wells,  for  many  years  head  master  of  Westminster,  and  son 
of  the  scientific  Bishop  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Ooodenough  was  one 
of  the  earbest  members  of  our  Society ;  and  we  have  in  our  Transactions 
a  prominent  proof  of  the  interest  he  took  in  cultivating  that  department 
of  the  science  of  geography,  which  consists  in  the  comparison  of  ancien,t 
names,  places,  coasts,  and  seas  with  those  of  the  present  time.  His 
learned  paper  on  the  voyage  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Blonde  in  the  Black 
Sea,  whilst  it  contributed  to  illustrate  the  observations  of  Polybius  op 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  Pieriplus  of  the  Euxine,  as  recorded 
by  Arrian,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  communications  given  to 
the  public  during  the  infancy  of  this  Society.*    As  a  personal  frien^ 
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of  Dr.  Goodenough,  I  c«n  testify,  with  many  who  turround  nie»  that 
ti^  wits' argt^  kM  ^MiMthip^MHt'l^  H^^'^WtM^m^ikdlfyti^ 

iftid'M.^Fek>diinnid  'd^^^^ifette  'likt><f  i^^idl'tt^/l'^'lPlk«^mMit¥/'1^6 
wttt  (tfFtench  oi%iti,  wiis^redidkit^bP^^^i^l^hieia^i^tjl  tfmi^ 
ItJdeliniift^'aDdi^Wdlfcnow^mtf^^  df  Pli}l<0o^ bf  I0# li^fifi^ 

toiis  writifYgs  oii'tHcl  Amc^ciin''lfl!iigti&s^'.  W/^t'm'vhifetbiiemK^&XSi 
df  llie  Hjrdtt)gt<#iti  Dy|»f  at'MAMd.*  tae^an-attt!^  ^  tf  e^H^clfiA 
of  th^  Voyagto  «hd'Oi8C0v^^^i1ffie>5i^Mat^B,^'uM  #6^''Ktfrft  ^Iffi'i^ 
^etlthkt  h^  has  left  ecyme  itni^ot'tabt'Vb^^'tiUfiifilfalM?^ 
tkn  MilSano,  author  of  lihe '  '^'Dicdotiaticj  d^^fteb  W'^E^t^kfl^^^-SM 
also  kldy  8t  Bayoimc-       '  c'«'->   i^'-''  •  •  i  ••i.ny/-i'^  ft^i-^'ai  i/i-rt  aTiijxo 

Pbysital  GMdgtd|>hy,  Wil8  die"  liei^d'A^Mtftiia^r'  aft^^^^fMSlP^  ^GR» 

cal  Society  of  France,  -'fle  W'^t^^^{^iMii^w4yBtettatfs^ 
mk^  h¥d6e^'l^^  4^  t6  ^Hvii'^)m'%iWnite^9tf'MMplif^n^Hiiat 
V^^iah!fdK>l^bje(Hr^t>f  ih<L>^d&8i^  Ak^H&dhU'dBVIi 

eftf^'^Acb'*'  ^'Mis^W''t>f 'i!i6^%«b^MlF^ 
lil^f6n'^ba^e^'^<GM6Ibgy''an»'§eopiphy;-  i»(9«l 

tea^e  td-b8af 'in  fejMrtitfg^^fttt  Viritttir W'()%atal^littSoJii«bk.  <^^^^^ 


recexit  expediuon^  have  been  sent  fojth  for  this  putpose.  and  varibtia 

a>^T^  •   'f   ,".  '\^:i^>*  ,  ^i^^''*]  ^•'•*  .U'T>ir;<'tj(.i.'H!  i)f -jiftqi  .-irrujnBin  •fine 
ffeotrraphical  and  physical  oJi^servations  and  discoveries  nave  been.niad& 

by  which  the  question  of  a  passage  is  now  ^imost  narropep^  ¥>  one  d^ 


fimte  line  of  route.     With  a  confident  hope  of  accomplishing  this  obiect, 

our  iir^ President,  Sir  John  Barrow,  recently  submitted  a  plai)^tqi  the Taix^ 

liord 

President 

passed  in  favour  of  the  measure.     It  was  then  further  referred  to  cho«e 

Vt  acquamted  witK  tte  8uVje?feSJjMi',Xr?P%R}  S^l^w^^^g^, 
S,r  Jame.  R««,,  ai^  ^eut^nawt-Cplon?l,^a|)i^^ij|jof^w^  Uyigyj^ 
of  the  plan,  «  r 

With  thee  ??|?arat?^o^iyi,^^|^jf^pj,jj^|t  ^^Ij^^^^^l^^^ 
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JiWWtyilifibwn^JWo^Wl  h9nig,>y  l^im  iipi^^lT/^  «9^IIBV^  W:i9r^/<^tbf 
with  taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Two  Bhips,  the  '  Erebu^'.-mid 
'JE*fWBalilh  Mmfti5*Woh.llw^/b^?irpo^  flMcwqfwily-  ^^^If^fy^  l^rce 
y#l^,iartfmS9ii4ieTiv4Wkt|^.rfgf  ^«^up^^  ^ir  iwa^^i^it^T^f^t  vpmt 
iirteli  pV^  i^ar,  Jft^  4«|n^i?^:^hSM^  iJ^db^i^f,  ym 

«9^^t^f€Mf9t.pi|  q|ieftipfl>„rvT(tf}<4wrt^.W«nr^frQ^  PTi^GW^t 

?J5WTW¥llr9Ti  YlVwn^nT^  cbap?wla:^)^^iW«fr!lp^^TQT  nwfUea.pC.^fi^ 
WHb*ffr9*  *^  PW^>^,%ch  ^ip  ia  «iippV|f4,witfi  i^.  »w4l  alWR-««r»»W 
t(^.^ffc  f^ill«¥r«^  .'W.*«.!^  ewiwe  a  pwgiicw  of  fwa  or  ,fiye;k;iota»iHl 
^^Sni^^^  ^^|thi8t)a,faOi  ccMji^TiiBed,  tb»t  it  can  be  let  down  oi>  dra^  ^W  J? 
fWfl!»"SffilWawqpiw-.  .  J?^ch>»Wpi^  comif  an4«d  ky  a  captain,  tl^pifqiig)]^ 
experienora  in  eeas  encumbered  with  ice;  Captain  Sif  JohaFrapklifi 

Wrtf^  .1^i!^4*'J^  Q*»^  Crfr?rieri»  t]te  ^  T^nPO**!!  ^i*J»  *Wp  M  inWli- 
09t  i^l^^c^  1^  wbonv  bav^  be^.in$tT]M<1ei..ift  .thf  ' 

l)f^,jgi^a\qd,aC  ^,k|^  b^r^^t^l^^^'PPPW^r 

ji^'irWr.ftl^f^W^  ^  a*^.4iWTr^ry,  pjf  a,  N-  W.  pamei^,i|K  niP^/eTyi 
lH»^>IWflW4f5,  ]^y  ,C!w<^?^  ^oh»  Jlpw^  4o4  apw)vedl  naa^of^ifi^) ;  ,hut 
W^l.*iP9»:fHi  iy?i.'^  foU^infcycarvSi^  f:a???MPanpy,mtawAilfapr 
«^»^S«  §fflF^.pa«^ed  |tlir93?gh.in,and  ,Ba[r»>w>  Strfii^,  tQ.vl\ich  U^r 
Toctly  \pf^  ;M;(},pr99f;fei(^'^  fw.  yf'.  aa  Melville.  Idand ;  tl^  the  UmA 
surrounded  by  ice,  as  the  easterly  shores  of  the  Arctic  regions  gene* 
rally  are  now  well  known  to  be ;  and  having  remained  a  winter  there,  he 
returned  by  the  same  route,  and  ii^hout  interruption.  Since  then  the 
lAncaater  Stxait  haa  frequently  been  traversed, and  found  free  from  ice, 
ura  nas  ain^ost  yearly  been  entered  by  snips  empToyea  m  the  wnaie 
miiff^.  ''  *t^e  ^roiite  Iby  lAucaster  Sbund  ana  darrow^s'lSirait' 'leads 
^aSftyfS^a'aiiict  Ulie  ati6rit'W^.#;fo  BfiTring^s  Str^iiV'ifti* 
wpfo-enUy  the  proper,  apd,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  hitherto  extends,  toe 
cmj  niamime  roAte^^o"^ be  pVsueil  on  the  passage  to  tKat  Strait. '  i!liefe 
IB.  indeed,  ap  opening^  which  issues  from  the  nortnerh  side  of  Bartbw^ 
iS&aiiy  caHeSi,  py'^lParry,'''We'lti'n^  whicTi  in  appearance 

fslt^e'tn/e^orfo  lisncaster  Sdund ;  but  its  direction  points  towards  the 
rble,  and't^e  dnly  chance  of 'its  becoming  available  fbr  the  K.W.  t^as- 
m;e'wou1d^t>e  (hat  it  leads  into  an  open  sea,  and  that  the  cluster  of 
ttlapcts  in  tlial  'direction  Will  b^  found  to  cease.  The  track,  how6ver» 
^pectitf 'to  be  pursued  on  thfa  occasion  is,  through  the  now  well-known 
l>kckAt^  Sdbtd  and 'BAfVoW*8  Strait  as  far  as  Cape  Walker  on  tlie 
^id&ii^ 'lltd^'or  the  Tatter;  between  which  and  MelvilU  Island  the 
expedition  is  to  take  a  middle  course  by  the  first  opening  that  presents 
ml^&fiiSPtiftliiing  tKef  Cape,  and  steering  to 'the  southward,  and  halfway 
between  Banks*  Land  (if  such  exist)  and  the  northern  coast  of  America> 
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steer  directly^  or  as  far  m  the  ioe  will  admit;  for  the  centre  <)f  Beiiring'fe 
^tsah.  The  -  distance  to  this  from  the  cenlare  point  between  Oi^ 
Walker  and  Melville  laknd  ia  about  fioa  miles;  The  eumifiation  of 
the  iKnrthem  coast  ef  AnMrica  by  Sir  John  Fraanklin,  Sir  George  Back^ 
Jk,  Bichardion,  MM.  SimpsoBy  Deaae,  and  etherSf  close  aUmg  ^ 
above*  that  bounds  the  ¥fAut  SeaoA  that  part  of  it,  and  the  (av^ord^ 
eppearance  of  that.  sea.  for  nangation)  as  far  as-  the  power  41  ynSkinsa 
extendedf  together  with  the  absence  of  all  itlands,  except  sBmU  rocky 
fstdiea  near  the  coasti  from  the  115th  meridian  W.  to  Behring's  Straits 
—this  ascertained  state  of  things  affords  a  well-grounded  hop^  ^f  a 
eueceaafol  issue.  As&r  as  depends  on  my  judicious  and  enterprisang 
friend  Sir  John .  Franklin*  and  his  eaevgetic  officers  sad  Mmnen^  I  have 
the  fblkst  confidejwf!  that  eimKythiBg  wiU  be  done. for  the  promotioii  ef 
science,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Britisl^name  and  navy,  that  bttmen 
efforts  can  accomplish.  The  nMde  of  Franklin  alone  is,  indeed,  a  na- 
tional  guarantee ;  and  proud  shall  we  geographers  be  if  our  gallant 
Vice-Pn^ident  shall  return  after  achieving  such  an  expknt,  and  glaidly 
I  am  sure  would  we  then  gfier  to  him  our  Preaideatial  diair,  as  soise 
elaght  reoompenae  fcKT  Us  arduous  labours. 

.  AdmiraUy  Surveys. — ^AU  the  Admiralty  Surveys  which  I  eautterafied 
m  my  address  of  last  year  are  continuing  their  operations  except  the 
following  i^-^Coeut  cf  Ltmeaskur9, — Commander  Denham^  who  for  tbe 
last  thine  years  has  been  employed  on  this  survey,  baa  now  .bvouf^  it  to 
S;  conduBiony  and  is,  we  believe,  pseyaring  his  dxawhigs  for  theJidau- 
lalty.  W.  Coaai  o^Jr^fatML-^Commander. Bedford  has  cemmenoed 
the  sumrey  of  the  western  shores  of  Sligo,  Oahray,  and  Cten.  Ltmfkt 
Cofteb  umd  Mashr^-lisni,  Beediey  was  last  >year  iffniated  to  the 
eaaipiaation  af  theae  nayigBbkUtes^andhaa  nawjmafb«isnsadenUe 
fdrogreap  in  t^r  sarreyi.  . 

Of ^  FViceigik  Stw^ ir^Thsi  IfTart '£k)aH-iftAmMoa:  is  about  to  be 
smrreyed  by  Captain^ KeUet  in  the^ Hendd,'  and  Lsdati  JamcsWood ia 
the '  Pandora.'  They  will  commenee  at  Gifaya^l<to  which  place  the 
survey  had  been  ezfiended  \ff  Ca^ptssas  FitX'>Roy  andi  Bekbeiv  and 
publisbed  in  16  sheets),  and  proceed  novthwatd  along  the  dioiea  af 
Granada,  Gaatemela,  and  Mexico^  of  which  long  hne  of  coaatlitde  is 
accurately  known.^ 

Awfretand  Madeinu.'-'-i^Kpibm  Vidalhaa  finally  and 'Buoceaafallj 
aocoDiplisbled  the  interesting^  survey  of  thdie  islinds. ' 

WeUem  CaaU  of  AfnitOi^-^Tl^aftmrm^  ef^the  twestei  acoaat  of  Alrioa» 
srhich  oceupied  sestod  yeare^  >aad.  eitosdedsfeom  the^Mi  iljlairaaeia 
to  tbe  coast  of  Qainea,  was>auddenly  anrested  at  Clape  I^oee  PointalqF  •* 
fever  which  attaoked  the  crews  of  both  the  yesseb  empkyed  there;  bat 
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vioibo^YCMelf  we  under8taiid»  b  now  pKvpariaf,  witk  whidk  OeiiiiiMnidtt 
JteohaM.  will  coQliQae  Ibe  rairvey  firom  thai  Gape  to  the  Bi^t  of  fiiafra. 

W^  lyuril  nceired  fvom  tho  Adminltf  all  the  mapa  aad  diarta  mtdtk 
tkcf  hayefmbiiihoA  darii%  tiispaai  year,  anoog  wbidi  aie  8  tkeeta  of 
die  awvey  of  Ae  akortaof  Cbnat  Britetti;  §8  of  the  Mediterranean i 
II  of  the  W.  coast  of  Ainca;  11  of  the.  West  Indies;  6  of  South 
Ameriea  ;  and  13  of  the  East  IndJBB»  China,  and  Anatralia, 

iSkmy  ^/refaiuf.*— Dnring  the  last  year^  the  6*inch  mapa  of  the 
county  of  Ltmeriek,  in  61  sh0Ct%  and  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  ooonty 
of  Corfc|»in  87  sheeti^  have  been  engrared  and  published.  No  one  e^^ 
WW  these  sfaeetsi  aad  oonpere  thsmwidithose  of  the  counties  published 
at  the.  eomflsencencDt  of  the  survey,  without  being  struck  with  the 
immense  incieaae  of  detail  which  Ihey  exhibit  This  is  a  gratifying 
ttuunple  of  advanoeassnt  in  topogrsphy,  as  weU  as  of  the  increased 
pfrfedsan  of  the  well^devised  madunery,  by  which  Colonel  Colby 
aehieved  the  townland  survey  of  Ireland^  and  by  which  this  extreme 
minntenesa  was  attained^  net  oidy  withnat  sny  increase  of  expense,,  but 
•oncamotly  with  an.  actual  and  very  Ivge  reduction  ;  the  work  at  its 
close  having  cost  only  about  on^-fourth  the  priee  per  acre  which  it  osat 
atita  conMBencessent* 

One inpertant raaukattttading  this  inaertion  of  detail  may  be hcte 
noticed.  Among  the  primary  objects  of  the  survey  was  the  provision  of 
jBiapa  to  foKtn  a.baais  for  Ae  vahiation  of  townlands,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
nnn  equal  ad|ttstment  of  the  kical  ralest  which,  in.  Irelandt  are  ap»* 
plsited:hy  tcnralonda.;  and  which  being  hnaed  onvahMtkms  long  obsor 
kBtoylisd  hoDomeaveiy  imei|nal  and  ofilcn  oppresMfo  tax  upon  tenants. 
Mmt  it  waft  net  intended  t^.  extend,  this  vslaation  to- spaces  smallcr 
iIbbii  tewlanda  ; .  snbeeqnenlly ^.  htweset,  thn  sntrsduotissi  o£  the.  peon- 
laws  into  Ireland  rendered  a  more  minute  valiptiaw  desinhk^  and  1^ 
jOQi  act  SDS^  befensiiMiaiiient;  eeiiaei|iiene  An-a  •vqnst  of  a.  CoAumttee 
wf .  dBiHenae  of  •SraosiMDe  whsch  .eat  during  the  last  ateisDy  it  is  cft- 
pnuA  that  the  vslualian  shsil  deaecnd  ta  fsrms  and  holdings*  Here 
iBnhiMPethe<mosl  happy  confioosation  ef  the  eoltghtened  tiews  whisb 
ted  Cohmel  Colby  to  intsodnce  theae  very  subdiviifienst.  as  soon  as  he 
gipmiA  id*  so,withoul  adiditiattil  expense^  As  might  be  anticipated,  the 
Govermnei^  have  now  rescAved  on  completing  also,  the  maps  of  ttas 
iiisffthtfn;counlie»«  Tbe^fiehl  epcnbene  of  the  survey  hai^  accord- 
ingly been  directed  to  t^ia  .ebjcct^  in  ooncurittnca  with  the  contonrf 
img^  wfaiah .  waa  lOMnmenMl  4n  the-  N.  e£  ircikid  *kMt  year«  These 
iftlitetiaUy  asslsl  snd/cbsapen-eaeh  o^mt,  aa  the  oontouvs 
imUirlpaeaM  niott  loeal  vidue*  .and  sire  more  esMly  identified  on 
tiw  groniidet  when^inseitcd  on  detailed  than  on  skdetcn  outline;  «nd 
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''^(iiiiiiW^,'tIiii;Uafeed;'  f^lf  i&kibiniftlRl'  U;{iif,'itiMi}  Ok^^Btmik 
of  the  |ml^'1(^f/ii<^iig'i>Ji^dMU<^  ktMa9^b/>iifea«Vi«<te^i^t^dfe 

Mtranomical  meastit^ei^  ;#atf  M'f^WttgliUOe/VidnKRi^  'ime^i9»- 
Memoih  in  the  Uut  Number  of  the  Journal,  or  more'jitivMlf  re- 


^fped^^Jlht^  ffiptxfk,  r^9civcd.^liy,the  Society  Bincje  the  last  ^^nnivcrmrT 
hff|6;^bp^  foflWiM?|i«u:pil»  wUl^  thpse  of  fomer' yeare /c^tH' m 
^PKLintW^-'r'^o».>)«9^bv^.Mr^daty^our  ,    ,'   '; 

.  Ai^,atOQUiAj^J^^ej^<^fa8ful  wcent  of,  the  K^fun^and  jDiijul  m 
of  Pen^ui  hy.i^if  Sdtqr.^C  ^M  fr^^^P  Jl^?^y>.  w^ip  fook  Sis  steamer,' to 
vi^iA  a^ftv  n^IeQibf  Sbu^Bter^jQ,  the  very  Wit  of  the  squthera  pro- 

c,ri  A  rdesqp^op  q£  xqiUea  ia  Kacb'l|i  pfyidaVia^  jtn^  an ^acpoupt  o^  the 
8;dflc^fnbef.qf.,lljB«y  $ind:h^  by  £:*Jtai^P^^^n8f  a  |>ap^^of  j^W 
yy,rji:|^l  ^pf^fti\fu;(^.ppw.  that  ^iod'h  ia  anpe^ed  to  'x?ur  easteni  po9- 

ncff^Sefi^iiA  ^^^fif  ,CaptiHiV  J^  W.<i*'^  yrt^»^|p  memoir  of  his  survey 
9J|ttl^i^«  Mad£LP9i^8(a  pf  jkrabii^  aJ«o  a.  pnost,  yaluajble  document  in 

ftiS?f?!lfftP  t^  P*»f  .P¥?««<iiiPtt  of  thfi^d  Sea|ai>d,  Sea  ^f  Oman. 
(iQ^Q^J^vf  alap  .Ub^d^  with  gree^^  pleajsure  ^nd  instruction  to  Sir 

jR9i^§*P«»H"]^>fJWW^^^^  and  peHW  journey  from 

j^yjupr^^e  Cfgye^fiorci^Xl^^pdthWiC^,  Wfc;o  Pjroerara-a  slj^te- 
9B^  ppil^U^i^g^^,ej^  ^Tjfm4ipn,Qf  |K)pitipn^  ,re<|uired  hy^tjie 
|WilMBl?S&  iTM?^i?^ff»pJ^"»  d^ltai^.of  t^e^productioiis  of  acoup^ry  uot 

■cenery  through  which  he  had  to  force  hia  way.  ' ' 

V  .Atte^t^r./^f».Mp-.flWW^M.bwxico?>uwm^^  tpj9J^,  descri^ng 
hf^fiVMI^iscMipi^Af^^  Vh§  4.mi8Aa.;civ^r.on  J^l>^  WiE^te^rj^  coast  of 

^fyi^f^rm^m^fV^^^ if  Mjhly  ^i;ifa0o^y  fp](«i  its.  iwi^pi^ifttic^tj^d  atyle, 

^f^:^4mi%Tl^.t^^^Hl^^qfjt^■^]^  ]^.p)MV9^n^  t^ougji 

«rt^A  WeR^tipc  >XW§llWf  >  .H^i^%fP.<yftfl4.f^M^erjpri9iflg».^i^,pp§^ss|^ 
«tt»^j>"fiimifitMr9<  W.P3V;fiJ}eijt  B^oHWr  i(\#  qqwj^ry  y,?i7,^%Je.,|^;iowij, 

cfeTi^ifpiW  tj^  na^te/l^  iWiqiW^te4.«it>,iit^  tl^A!^9^  .4ippyrt,a;jt,fa(;t8  pf 
4jH^i!k»i«lrt  »loffWbiy»  9f  tbjW  j^lajpd^  Aud.  ^^f;iJ^,l^•o.d(^c^^n^*^.R^  ;^?J]>?* 

6«fWW?^^;%i*'M)^?l|i*  iff  pwqwvii^^  ^j^e  89)j4:j^8t^;5fj^P95tiQn  pf 
«lrtiPoJ^fcjviiii.tfep,fiH'W^}*  jepcu:t,he;  hus  given^  of^^j^^.r^sfilj  of  Vja 
4WM?ter%6M»^WiW(e^'WW9Wi^  .'^.j,,p,.^,  ,.».,' 

medal,  has  lately  exafflW«^.,A^Mfr/<3i*Wi^?-^?»f  J^ffM^^ 


l|ll^^ip^{l^%iiyaaitl(^t  caused  in. the^epsrapiM^l  dcUnc^tifP  of  %Diim- 
|iQ)rtai|t po^n^iop  of jtl^tt  live^  Cap^io  ^ioiBe'«  explcNratoiy  joMFQIry  ^^  ^ 
country  to  thc.]9i^«cd.of  J^ii(^»VIUas^PHi<^^^  i;^^ 

l4|D  been  boroiigbt  uodei^  ]^ax  notiee,^byi  wkkh  itApffsars  tb|f4  tbie^q^^em 
pof tjian.of  Laka  Ton^enB  is  rather  a  ^ifi^ttsmovk  of  the  9pil  o^afionally 
fMded  thau  a  consent  ah^t  ol  ivater»  ajMl.tliat  ita  dec^va  appea^raace 
i9  du^  to  the  mirage.  Sir  Gharlea  Malcolm  haa  conunnnicated  to  you 
the.nqt^  of  >f?*  StlMiprt  QuaaaeU>  giving  an  aecouat  of  hia  diacovery  of  a 
)liig^  n,Ypsy  in  aposiitioA  wberjehe  atruckit^  60[a&awher&  abput,  150  mil<ia 
tp  .^.^Tlf^  j(>f  Wide  Bay,  and  which  river  he  auppo^ca^tq  be  tbtBpyois 
t^i|  river  not  laid  down  upon  any  of  our  maps,  but  the  mouth  of  ijrhjich 
iqppei^a  to  be  known  to  the  coloniata. 

s  In  reapeot  to  Asia  Mipor  you  have  heard  Vice-Cooaul  Oua^radj^m'ii 
note  of  Imb  routea  from  Batidm  to  Aj^tvin  on  the  J^rUc,  and  to  Erzrma^ 
i  A  Menioir,  containing  practii^l  infonnAtion,  on  the  Navigation  pf  the 
(jHdf  qf  ^fieag^)  with  noticea  of  Tampico,  Tuapan»  Vera  Cru9,.Toba«cm 
4fc.j.  bj  Mr.  Pflt^  Maateia^  and  eommunicaled  to.  yon  by  Colmd  ifd* 
q^niV  baa  alao  bo^  re%d ;  as  well  aa  Notes  on  South  Africa  fuiniahiod 
by.Afi:- Macqufsea. 

I  ^Qfltbeae  papers  aome  have  already  been  printed  in  oifr  Jouxnal^  aiHl 
t^,];astii^b^ppearinsubaequeiit.**P«ita.."  . 

.:Ql;her.  papere  and  mernoin  haTO  been  received,  whic)^  will  i|i  #» 
tim§  b|9  bi^Qii^t  befoi«  yoa :  of  theae  I  may  mention 
u  The  J(^icnaJ  of  a  Mieaion  to  Tembo,  1^  Mr.  Tbompaonf  comawpnirr 
fat^  by  Itfnrd  Stanley  ;  and  Itineraries  and  Geogmphical  Noticea  of  a 
pi^rtion^Qf  |U>Iiviaf  by  Mr«  Coaaul  Masterton^  communicated  l^  tha^Ei^l 

i  Of  minor,  articles  I  may  men^n  Pjrofeaaor  Rafin^notii^fi!  of^iAii 
M^^aeufn  of  American  Antiquitiea  at  .Copenbagan„  pnUiahed  ;ia.9iiK 
Jowmal  ;aoa»e  notes  for  thai  improvement  of  the  map  of  MoRocea,ibf 
Mr«  Wflahire;  whibtiwo  Gomnumieationa»  the  one.  fremi  Lieut- CHnil-* 
iKidank  the  other  from  Mr.  J,  Bird  of  the  Bombay  AaiaticSoeiety,  cm 
Ihe  Hamyaritio^  or  Hamaiaiic  inacriptiona  in  Hadmmf^;  andanix^ 
teveating  note}  by  Ptofiessor  Maiden,  on  the  Comparative  Geography  41I' 
the  lower  Boryathenea,  have  been  read.  .    . 

Before  concluding  thia  enumeration  of  papera  received  by  the  So^tj 
since  ita  last  anniversary^  I  must  mention  three  noticea  on  aubjecta  of 
physical  geography :  the  first,  a  note  on  the  actual  depression  of  the 
Caapian  Sea,  bek)w  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  reduced  and  com«< 
municated  by  Mr*  Struve;  the  second,  some  remarks  ou.the  ireeaing  pf 
rivers  in  North  America,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson ;   and,  thirdly »  a 
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ioikt  by  M.  N.  KhanflcoflF^^m  ^efae  ^xjing  tip  of  thtf  ^rmghi^Daeiya,  fbi^ 
meiiy  t  Deltkf  Imumii  of  liie  SjfT  Dcrik  of  Juxiines,  to  whieh^  aM 
to  the  {Mpeir  erf  T^fbisor  Mftfdetij  rftMl  elselvlHsre  allttde.     ^  ' 

I  woidd  kere-csK  ^fo>iir  fttteotioii  to  "the  iflfct,  that  oar  Journal  liik 
Intlieito  been  filed  -akilodt  eact^ocnvdy' with  the  viarraiiveB  of  travel!^) 
and  altlioagli  there  caiii&oe  bea  doubtof  Ae  rtlki^  of  the  papers  publtch^ 
ni  the  fetrrteen  vofinmei  of  ourTranaaetioiifl,  (k  of  the  impoitatioe  ofgi^^ 
hag  pablicit3rto  the  descriptiom  of  cofintriea  9klle'ktK>wii,'%ith  aceoutiU 
oF  Aeir  prodoctiofra  and  their  people,  atffl,  as  the  whdl^  httereat^e^ 
geography  reposes  oh  fhe  facts  comprised^  imd^r  the  term  /^j^dtf 
G^n^ni^y,  it'  ta  nnidi<  Ut  be  lamented  tiiat  this  important  bnnieli  tff 
our  science  should  be,  to  a  great  extent)  neglected  by  tntr  cotintryHi^ 
f  ndepetddendy  4f  ike  interest  irfaleh  the  ▼arious  ftiets  and  plietlomena  of 
pNJvreaPgeogr^ephy  pobaess  m  tiiemselv^,  tlseir  detail- and  "dAs^ssldfl 
hi  the  fkgtn  xifij^  Jvu^e)  would  gfpe  tatfelyto^  ^^Mr  Tl^tnesi  4knd 
^SR^iht^l&^^f  ^«^'^enc6  kitiy  ^lir  ftiakn,  a^  Wt^U W^te >iiflfd 
1^  li^/geog^dif  iolely^wi^  the  api^  t4-vietdbtig^  iM'iotiiiittBi^ 
W^mttkimyi  iYiroitoati<^  which  rasy  be  so  e)[tensiv<dffl^e^n^^fr(Mfi 
books  of  travel.  In  the  long  list  (wonld  it  were  loift^  iUfi^  dF-ott^ 
ttfMnbeta^'ai^  }Jkt  'namite  oTriiatiy  Who  do  B6t  qiiic  their  IfiMlec^ 'baf  Ni^ho 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  thOvaricJtyfdifd'pi'oiliAdNyof  tlftifiSi^^ 
m^  -acquijreteel^fs  ;•  many'  fully  competent  to  uhderil^d;  to  ap^ecldte, 
and  to  explain  the  iMifieAees  ^Tthe  ^ud  physical  lailrb  6f  the  un(vdi^i 
i^^Mefmhiing  aaild  modifymg  the  climate  atid  soil  of  dor  gRjbe/and  the 
ehibiges  wti(ch  Ha  sttf liMse  is  Undetf 6fng.  Oii  climatef  tfod '  m^I  dej^^iftl 
ilMl^pt^ac(iotn  of  a  country,  and  in  great  nieasure  the  maaneri,  ctdf^ 
toma,  and  temperament  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  by  the  divetsit^  H( 
€h«sd  etetbeciUthk  A\  thriiibai>itawis  tif  the  eairth  ar«  eiaH(«d  to»t)iat 
^aehabgdof  prod^t«>fiyi,wMsh  maltipliea  th^comfbrtaatidiiiereasei^4i4 
l^ealth  of  all,  andwhieh,  by  inducing  intar-oonMUAiMlion,.  sptiida 
ehttcatlon  and  its  blessioga  erer  the  whole  ^rth.  It  is  theref^M 
fitaily  ao  be  desired,  that- the  scientifk  men  to  whom  I  ^a>e  aMi^M 
wtxild  boldly  eneamiter  soitie  of  the  numefetts  interesting  prdblems  >c^ 
physical  geograpliy  $  so  that,  blended  with  notices  of  the  kind  which  Wif 
may  term  exploratory,  onr  Journal  may  be  taried  with  scieittifio  diih' 
awtsakm.  - 

'  \Ffe»  ]^gfiik*W&^k*.--l(  I  hnit  pleasure  in  anhouncing  puMki- 
66rns^liSc!i'can  in  any  way  tend  to  advance  the  progress  of  geographical 
klioWle/^;  J'Olir Satisfaction  arfd  my  own  mnst'be  greatly  enhanced 
#Utfi-the^Hiii^e-bf  the  authors  i«  an  assurance  of  aup^ior  excellence 
Mr/^66iAey/1nibwil  td'gfeOgraph'en^'a^  a  most  CohsciientioUs  and  correct 
elHcidator  of  any  subject  he  takes  in  hand,  and  whose  late  work  on  the 
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'»{  Mr.  Mmim\)i^s^^^il4i^$^^&iffland. 

to  the  production  of  a  ^  Gollectioir^^^V^£^iifgai«iM^ 
^tH''if  ^THiPW«rAP^H«9ed»?it  t^<9<MtftnHi  ^mAcI^  ]^jBt  rMent 

•kfm^\mtihihkt^mi»^ih§i4%m  ^  ^         ^ 

^ifi^^fl  tte^«l4fc1ty%P'%i^<^b^^MQhf;>Hi«r)^aBiU>trte  hadk^tolMk- 
^ffi»^HifHrK^lP1^1')^bdkW'iaP«nftM»r  M  Yu^Y^'iafetat^  amiil-nml 
~^l^9ibi'iiiy'8fTiti^^'Mp^bftfi(d^»^tM[  |lidi|ici9V3Urdid^a^9rfeo<i||e 

"^p^j^l^'io^^'^iMfSfliAi^flfil^'tlMS  atiUiid  rfffbotv^  otfrfth^o 'fiW»^ 

Society.'     It  is  intended  that  thi8^llM&^AriioiDelQteJei!|pM«tiQMA>^ 

^^ViSci^y  ^49^ag^^^^<&a<^fi<ik%if^A^^t^l^vi|nag9ii,  9fd^tf«6//mMonB, 

^^V^^%?iti8ff^i$bWe¥(hlt9l^<A  v^arinHbaorMifcA  .iM 

'^^^IWf^v^tliH^'bfi^lflB  0itlMii»bi'mdktitl^0t4^  off/ !EhBfdQk^i- 
^^r^^a^mi''^  oCI^'BHciill>^i«toi^Mb^A<ifBbdiiDdiiiHr>  ani^jpfter 

"^'^^(V^iP  til^lftff  #  'baMimrfiAimn  McH^Mae^dHttM^o^fthekcUmg 
'""Ite^Jsafto'  6f  ^""Vutft^^^tlte^caiffif  tot  iMHo^s.  .v^frmt^lbUfd^n 
'^'Yhi^'^'d^ulii^^t^^fi  iK^Miig^BlUl^»Ai^lMtonboB  ttef^^ofodnrpiifaUra. 

^''%itii^^totT^i!liioftndlJ^^fi«^lHi^^cit{riM><«^i^i^ 

it,  with  the  little  probability  of  an  adequate  return^ili^gk^^glMpkimiDd 

^''^^immm^'ih^W}  ^^Vn^'apf^y^^^Mi^  y9^A?i^hm^ed  in 

'"a  'fii^e^d6Mnf(<b^fl^  WithT'lMf  ^k^^^lttkcl^iimjit^gnfe  is  i|iuAiii)du- 


^pipoiiii  «Aiji»nf5^oiBfcio«f  ykt^Bii^ff^m/mm  «w^(WhipMr^j4jf 

0T9jlri)W.,F^tirH«rt)rjfc}Ji(«bl)Hl*rtflA^  6ffi  JSWJ^vB^ 

the  Ten  Thoasand  Greeks.'    The  author,. well  lcuo«r]|^,j^DI^9^  }^]hifih^}fi 
9fto]kMipiililiriMd  filflSIHift?  i}<«^pN«i^  ^'flyffV<»av« 

jUMbdiM»9f]iffnB9»iKitk«Sft«  ^  W»»*fl5Wnki*fl?feter?»%h^ 

-fiiflXdgli^iid  tiHiif<tJb0Bgwiit^inpMri«|r|j^%iff)?9t^^fft^  Kte<fe(i}F 

ttttes  his  book  a  necessary  complem^|ii(^j1i^f^(^|^9^^[^^|^ 
i^Htaa*  o^rfthftD  BanSt^j  fmkia  wfit(m\ti^mmhlfhifSm'^oV^T^ 

^icAiwrf  uiTbyaMa  i^n^AaBm^^A^f^K^M^  *fXW(^8  fft  il^S!4flfr»-' 
Mr.  Jnllfcwj'yCBDfaPMiy  bybfciit^,  f wN4ffi¥)vM^7f^fh?fF^ 

^Hf itiv  aflripv)krilMaxftntto|]  ^fcdfl«e|^;^WWFW5l*n|*)W/fi^^ 

9)*¥Bdfill«iin«te(ritt9ii^9flfi«mir«^  Mp«WoB,,tJiqff«B»«ft»W>  ^^HfttftP" 
-30*  fU^^ip)e,i€be/karBitS'^fp«)tta}A4„]^.pi^  cwrg^^^lW^^s  j^n -j J^ jt^e 
loftlwwkUBii^rdrsrilids  a}5mi/{t  App^aifhtb^  initef/?of  figyft^l^  jjofliffi^n 
i3<tf<it,hM  a^riiaixribdaiiiAedMfiftt^alt^iRnff  r^eftffipcsffflWftof 

9iflMnf^theaifi|dbBfthi^iNlhe  .kio^fif  £)i#^s  ¥^iph^^^,|jiaj^fi,|^k%4p^ee 
na9oreB<ih^n%  ittndling^rqmrtMf^pl^a^s  (^j^WelJ^ra^.y^j^er 
8i*oikooD3Afiicdrfc'iwlWff*B\oBr»i»flliRii^^;^ 

?in*«e/ihdotwwlMeife'>«i»i|fok  rj^o^^?^^^ 

ni9ei9MiPaimrtf&y..<3')k(«roit  jli40i  upfjipf^a- 


difrm  €.  A;  H  Boile  t  the  ciftier  an  -EngUih  ttfnm^l^*ilkt  latiui  siitliOi? 
<(l  tli(^  IbtMlati  irork  of  M.  Nicholfea  Khmktffi^oii-  'Tbe/KiteiH«f<^ 
BMait^*^  In  the  fif«t4>f  thes*  I  hMm  gi^ifted  ti^ibid^lMtllift^^dnibiigi^ 
l^iiiy'd«cestoed1^iend  Sir  Ita^rt  Ker  Porter,  ^dUiT«iin  df-Peta^ptfn; 
ki^  wHtnity^ommended' Top  ^enr  Ad^ity.  f  I  i»  aIm  very  Agreorti^' 
^ 'fallowing  the'IWelyftfid  spirit^*  wetter,  td  hear  hk  ttlMiertfMionft  ofr 
IJheifTitingti  of  tte  aYveknt  hialoriluiii  M  he  tmveneto  4h€  Iikb  exphhred 
^egioiia  of  Ijamtan  and  AfabiataaEi)  iifith  whibh  (my  aaaoekfteft  lUwlitOMi 
and  Long  have  already  made  na,  to  a  great  extent,  familiar  :^  ehe  imf 
by  arduoua  rcBearcbes,  both  geDgraphioal4  povonal,  and  aebolaitio ;  tilt 
aeeond,  by  hk  learned  oommentariea  on  earlier  warica  deaotifHive  ^f  the 
etmntry  passed  over  by  die  great  Macedonian  conqueror.  Tha  obaer^ 
vations  wHh  which  Baron  de  Bode  coBoHides  h»  book  are  b^bly  iate^ 
rescmg  aa  a  rhutnS  of  all  previoas  and  present  knowledge  of  theaneieiiil 
Steiana  i  and  the  work  is  well  iHustrated  with  maps  and  skeiohea. 
'  'The  work  of  M.  Nicholas  Khanikoff  (of  which  I  received  •  f Mm  the 
iti&ot  i  Rosnah  eopy  when  I  was  last  in  St  Petersbnrg)  basi  thAnHa 
to  Baron  de  Bode,  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  MotwithslMdfinag  ^1 
Ibi^  onf'  countrymen  Burnes  and  Wood  hawo  wriitten  .upon  those 
rigions^  tV€ty  pne  wbo  covets  aeciurata  details  concerning  the  gea^ 
gHipliy^and  itafistioa^  ^lait  moel  ramoteasid  moak'baiibaxaasof  the<gniil 
Aitiatie  States  (iHflh  which  Knasia  has  so  laag  ^oaniad  en  «n-«d»fm^ 
tsilfeons  ootlimeree,  Vai  with  whids  alas  1  we  haife  bad  ^only  Mdatiatia-lyf «» 
ioM  doleAil  character),  mait  be  tveU  satisfied  with  the  Val«ablo4natma 
of  Ihet  rekt^  by  M.  Kiianik<^<  Betides  i^atdies  of  the  pievsitinf  ami 
iotohotonoua  ijhaiteter  of  the  viUit  pluina  Mid  ileaerti  which  bswnlir  4iM 
country  to  the  north,  with  disqukitions  on  the  course  of  tfcd  ^^hmkM 
rivers  and  the  deflection  of  the  great  Ozus  (at  no  remote  period)  from 
its  former  course  into  the  Caspian ;  and  in  addition  to  descriptions  of 
the  adjacsstt:  mountains  lad*  w^-dfpMed  ^oc^mtiBtt  .oiHicQsiung^he 
prodaotiona)  popiriatiofi^  hsbits,  and  customa^.offte' natives, ''fidi^idi 
taanotetnien  aaqy  wtil  kara  a  lesson  in  dieae  pages  of  Jii.<Khanikafl» 
^fben^thajf  sie.  told»  that  the  eoarser  though  more  duraUt  ootiQ]a<g)Q0dl 
all  :die  Russian  aie  preferred  to  thoae  of  our  owa  country^  whddr  a€  koka 
yiears  have  beoi  too  nsueb  fiibrieated  for  the  cbesp  sale  of  arabowy  knt 
slight  anida  ,        " 

It  k  indeed  from  the  real  traveller  only,  who  ksowa  the  habits  of 
Asiatic  people,  that  our  mannfacturera  can  acquire^  a  correct  knowk^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  goods  likely,  to  be  in  demand,  in  auflh  segiona  -a« 
Bokhara  on  the  one  hand,  and  China  on5the  other.     . 

My  brother  geographers  wiU  doubtlesa  be^  aniious  to  gtean  smne  in* 
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iMH  fifaKUtr^ t&A  OoQoUf «  Aoai.9ae  ctf  the  few  fiurc^apii  UkeA|« 
Biiiflief  >^y>e  i  laifc  .  wr  thuBim  Hmag  tfieeially  wtens^gtiAed.  lli%t, 
tffiiffdlar:.oft  iUr  tabjfcti  when  I  Btw  him  in  Auguat.  UmI  et  Sc  PetenH 
buf,  I  kirwk  ftMi.him  (hat  Cotond  SCeddert  h/A  beea  lot  «oine  tima 
living  with  the  RviiiaD  perty  in  perfeet  iecweit j,  end  had  ev^  %ma^ 
iiR  ebiervmtieiui  on  lei^^iMide  ti^  by  M.  Kheniluyff,  If  Uub  .i|a^ 
<if  itbwgi  iiad  cootiiHiedi  these  it  bq  deubfc  thetg  wha^ver  .  poIi^is«il| 
«fOila  mishi  have  ariMD,  be  would  have  been  eiiffur§d.pisQt|^qo»  ead 
laii^t  have  withdrawn  with  hk  Biwaiaii  iriesda.  Tl^e  jurivajl,,  ti^i^n 
ena-,  of  Capftaio  CeaoU^  oaturaUy  todviced  Galoiiel  Stoddaift  to  MnPf^aM 
wift  bia  oetajtifiQen ;  aad  mdupkilj  the  untoward  evfiHa  of  the  A%baa 
EipediliMk  combined  with  the  reeeipt  of  .a  latter  in  J5!Q^ju(A,,whiQb.  Itba 
MjiaBttlnifaBi  bad  nomeaoa  of  interpreting)  and  conatrued  into  inatnictiona 
inr  their  oenqnfBatf  badcod  by  .the  treachery  of  $n  agent  ia  yihffm  4^ 
both  plMed .  coofidenee»  led  to.  tba  iwpriaamnant  and  aiibmiMent  ipflwiayff 
afut^*  iU«)&ted  and  gaUa^t  offifiera.  Thk  bappeoed,  bowev^r^  Ipng 
iftffir the JBeaaiwftiwaaion  to  wbieb M* Kbanikoff  waa  auaobe^ bad  1^ 
ta^fliwWi^<  i  >j 

rla  alhtdiog  to  lo  aadaac  event,  f  abonld  do  injnatieeto  a^y  own.feeli^fi 
•Bti  thaae  of  «U  whom  I  addreaa,  if  I  did  not  exfoseaa  my  imm  admb^- 
liniof  ibe  eneigefito  and  diainlcfeated  exertiiMM  made  by  ouraaaoeKefte^ 
Qa|iCain.Gbo?er^  teeave  (aa  leng  ^  tbeaUghteet  hope  iveaDained)  the  livee 
af  Iha  two  gidlant  Bog^iab  offieera ;  and  notwitbatanding  the  melanchq^ 
amiltaaaow  afl^rmed  to  na  by  the  journey  of  Dr.  Wolffs  we  lojk^al^ 
Idnm  the  davotioa  and  courage  with  which  tbal  rererend  geot^e^m^ 
cmied^nt  the  nebk  miaaion,  with  which  the  frienda  of  bmnapil^y  .b|id 

»  Asia*  ^< 

Ptrnoy  BindoBiany  4^c.*— M^or  iUidinaoDy  well  konm.lo  the 
aMaben  of  thia  Society  for  bia  Tety  learned  omtributieiia  to  our 
iMnal  en  aubyeeteof  eomparatiYe  geognqphy,  being  now  atatioaed  at 
Bagdad^  baa  hsd  Ae  opportunity  of  making  aome  highly,  intereatuig 
aapkawtKraaat  BiaitAtt,  where  he  baa  colleoted  many,  inacriptioila 
whieh^  when  deoif^CKd,  will  no  donfat  thorow  great  li|^t  not.only  on 
the  ancient  biatory  of  the  country,  but  collaterally  on  geography. 
■  StKh$tan,  4v<*«^inoe  the  laat  annirerBary^  vol;  vii.  of  the  *  Trigotio- 
aKtiiaal  Survey  of  India/  Gontainiug  theHsport  of  the  mendiooai  arc 
fan.  BeMer  Id  Dafara  Dibit  baa  been  put  to  pnaa  under  the  immediate 
sapertntendence  of  our  vetoed^  new  oaaodate  Colonel  Evereat.  It 
ndllijift  pgMitfaed  dusbig    tbceteitng    rammec'      Vola*   vtii. .and 
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Bhurtpur,  Jcipdr,  &c.,  and  sheet  56,  coinpTi8iDg[^^|i;^;<^v4^j]KtaMt(lp 
-^8^'9i?^lfWff  .*P?WJ'*f?^4rl  7§ftf5qlp^ffJ^p4  ^;i^ift|»?^ltlie 

which  they  may  he^  calculated  to  promote,  we  caiin^j^toteftbt6BKi<wiJ 
with  great  anxiety  to  the  projects,  still  very  imperfect  and  immature, 
foi^  constructing  two  railways* ^ttM&^fi  ffte  most  interestii^  portions  of 

^jg^t jjci;9p8  4h^,fftniT)wto  W}..th»  «d»raeifWMijmaufl»o(f oti|e Oddtwi^ 
fiiWWhftf*^  ^'}W>^h^f)f^nW^  i»t^be  jaiijjrfaltBeifgid.  :  //A  ui   .^i  moil 

fl^«f^^  ^Sfffi^lgd  jfryri?fi#Fr<rf  tJ^tC,«ftlfeit>fJte««brinaftthW»i^ 
ftfmJWSr.%  ,ffef*P  fflf.j^)Qttlf j0f(Garftbsytlihp>idiMefi4>tt1^^ 
jjf at\tijofjjS^f^^3  l^i5LJwt«f(Blbftr8feyiGl.Jffoyhftveilitffly  Mliipattadieds 
3?fe?fftWi«^yi^%^«*^W  ^0fi^^aul|Tirf(jiftn6ir,dridu^^tlwifaM 

Shvriiy^q^Pfeirif,  ^Ht  .^AffriMriatliiireMit'iivpGMined}  ihnBs^oi^ 
j[4fSfif|HiWb*«ft  ^»«» llu^wsjj^d^sbiriJiy  *jr  Captaii»ffiir*fe^i.lfc/ofIta 

fff;pmi<^P^immhd9uQifmA  MaoMi^ofdh0iBntiifa<HdJC0ttipilij« 

^fOW(^TKf»$  i^ftf(df(MdvCcftmaiflopiuAQAjone96f[f^tem^ 

diffused  much  knowledge  concerning  the  southern  and  eastern  flaiflaaW 

9)f)|teHt^/iffl]^fit9MvW9lfc,Twl»yi^ii^^e  90(idoid)tu<be  vtiftjeii^dai^liMi 
most  perfect  nnrnner.     fn  alhiding^  to  this  operation,  I  might  indeed 

t  I  **  f     111'/      «iilMl'i>i    ^'tt.irri*    »     • 


of  his  obw^MRiitA^hi  iik^  k^^wAme^'BMi\hdtilf'''iVitiHA  %}h 

^mlbbU9|iao))OKaiitiiutiH«trMi|lb0  fi^lioW  kftMid'if!K>m'^6.«t(y'^.,^^^a 
from  £.  to  W. :  .k^  jOttei^l^  '^fm  'ti^'^^j^^r'Uef^  ^'ilftfiriYt^b 

HBt^niisif9MB|r^gpih4:/«itdiiUbl»t>i^PC^^tJto  «8l^,  ^i&iHMUlteA 
t)6MUB^i»hai  dfitdiiavjvie^  IaKd>i«diHoWM^wla]ttf  e»^tfd^''Hi'''1pi 

&r  at  Laidley's  Ponds,  and  attempt  to  -^S^ldlVttt^  (il«6Mlife^^(ft^%0^I 

H«ixMtxdii9tbolfeilMi^r^i«f {ttofiooiini^  >ttfp6;i«[b«^^g)§n^fM 

Uanflij;ft  in;j)8C»  ban  inbiiuuri  -nb  ^^iiunrjiic)  '>jl).l//u.i;rl  djuia  bjciiftib 
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i%;  I  jTCgrettq^af  ^  very  yLyerae  lotbe^evelopmstit  of  ibrtiivpeeicb  »C 
delAtted.  kaowted^e  whkdi  ^f^oogrftpben  Bp«ealfy  tx]iftl;f '-pMtiM^^ 
fiNna  dioie '^ho  demabe  new  kmds ;  henoe  4hra  abte  and'indwtrikiuft 
ebppkfrer  Jkaa-bsen  neeesisriljxaixipeikd  ^  dbfltaia  inmii  grvSngvi  hi» 
viewt  in  tbe  foim  of  a  namdve;  foUowcd  bjr  general  inftreiice^  and  to' 
i^idjge' that?  style  of  graphic  deaeriiptioii  iii  whioh  I  knoW  heeidekfi.' 
The  work,  howerer,  mhich  is  dow  produced,  anell  tkoiigh  it  be  in  )nbL^ 
tkM  to  wkat  M;  Strzelecki  could  bring  foith,  it  a  weU-arruiged  wiA 
uediodteal  view  (geognpMcal  and  gtologieal)  of  «  greikt  and  alighlily 
knbwn  chain ;  and  he  is  entided  to  our  iravmest  thanks  forctoattdenM)^ 
impdbviag  our  seqiiaiiitainee  with  ti«  pbyah»l  featotet  anfd  atroctttfe  of 
this  lateral  back-bone  of  the  YUk  aottth-eastem  continent,  fttid  for-pie** 
aenting  to  lis  a  new  map  of  diat  part  of  the  woild. 

Faiur6  Pi^^speoU  ef  LUiercaurse  between  the  BHHsh  Coimu9  cf 
jtsia  and  Auetniku'^U  on  a  Imner  oocaaion  I  specially  dwelt  on  thie 
deUrableiMa  of  eonp)eting>  aaortey^of  the  ewtem  OrndxUcka  of  An^ 
tniift,-  and  on  tke  lURgeat  Teasona  lor  raisEng  Port  BHiwgtob  itr  ttte^aeaUs- 
of  maritinke  ettnUiihmenla,  I  am  now  impelled  tO"  r^fer  to  aooflkt^ 
dqptrelion  in:  thoee  aootli^eastflm  seas,  which  aesma  to  me  ts  be  a  gtvat 
Mvititne  deaideratOB.  I  apeak  of  the  attahnnent  fi£  a-more'omaBtr 
knowledge,  than  we  tuaw  poeeeaB>  of  tiieieaa,  eeaita,  earrenta^kndfidiidiii 
ftf  Uiat  pordcb  of  the  «arfiu»  of  the*gMie«  wfatoh  liea  lietitniki  aar^fikaO 
ladiatt  and'OhineK  yoaaciaioaa  -on  the  NiWl^  and  oat  (dtiefcoloilie»«fi 
AOMaliajOB  :the  S.S.  l^e  fm^edted  estaUiahment  qi  a/ooliftiaaaaai 
paUodioal  ohhini  e£  ataam  ccamuinoation  between  GfdatsArttfaiilaal 
OUaa^by  dK  Otoaiea  of  MahMM  <no  wild  TiakttVflogge^ 
of  aiiiBBtdk  Haa  of  packeta  Ihnn  Mm  greatinndt  Ibe^'Sydne^  biin|f> 
Ao^tiMJakftd  ai  no  diitant  peiiod)  and  if  ae^tiie  laoat^liglUeiiaeciB^^ 
aabh'braaok  would- aeen  to  be  ftoni'Siiigapofe  throagh  TotTeB^StcaAaiun 

''After  adrertingv  on  a  former  accAanO)  utte  ^reat  advinrtagoalo'^be* 
Mivad  froaa  A«  colony  of  Port' Eanngton/ whether  oonmAwiaily  or 
peUtkUiy  coaaidered,  I  apecially  cited  die  opinion  of  that^ry  intelligaiA 
yioimg  ofltoer.  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  that  great  benefitenughrfoloaF^nr. 
a'Burvey  of  the  aeaa,  coaata,  end  fertile  ialanda  north' of  Aciati«lia,'wfai(lr 
aaegnxipedanraad  Timer.  I  woold  aow  fircber  throw  oat  Ibr  yoof  oon' 
aideration,  aaan  object  highly  deaerving  tide  attention  of -a  govmiiniartt 
aolicitotta  to  provide  for  the  enterprising  commercial  iaeenMi^nf  Cdaat 
Brztaia,  lilkat  a  mora  extended,  nay/a  general  exhamti^,  abrfey  ahobld 
be  aodertakeo^  of  all  the  traeka,  which  aach  steamers  aa  Ihaae  comtea^*' 
plated  may  be  destined  ta  IbHow. '  Aa  British  gaografiiero  wo  laaat 
naturaUy  wish  that  the:  fragmentary  chancier,  of  the  inlbfmatioB  are 


lHnMiUjirriprnrhig  iitt?i^ind^  ^urteotf^  auMniki of  daH'ji^iiii^aalBki^ 

Ifae  ^ci^'frailkaUe  live  of  cmmiimitatknii  «hoirid  be^-epfcediypmbg^ 

npfeBM^*eei<piectcd,and«Etfeiidedy"i«l|ilit  eomriifsrcial  Qied /^omld  [jn$ait9d> 

W'the  ariiaiahian  tif  kosnAed^cv  wMeb  nigfat^beliimedb  Wthenttii  900^^ 

wBOomtm  Thtt  rcgioti  I  aUiik  4o  inay  be  regarded  as  agveet'gui^  wherf<»uf> 

the  ^€f  Aeiindiaii  litadkiMl  od/  the  W'  ie^Oape Harvey^  aiUttie  'Sv  ii£ 

t]ie;UK>pio  of  CapricoTD,  and  its  ea«tanEi  jlinoita.difi  Isk'  of  Fides  ^  the 

S#  esuemiij  of  New  Cakdooie*  a  little  N.  of  tile  aam&  tiopie«    Tbe 

(ftttef  'wcetern  shore  of  thk  g«lf  ii,  in  lact«  the  taitetil  eeist  of  iher 

QOMimat  «f  Ntir  South  .Walea;  ita  eastern  ehve  the  Me  lof  Pii]f% 

Ne«  -Cakdimie,  die  AapcUpekgoes  of  Malliooloi,  Queen   Gbarlotte^ 

tfae^lomoB  Iaie»»and  the  Loukiade;  ita  bottom  b^iug  tlie  northern 

sHremily  of  the  coaat  of  New  Ckdnea.    The  width  of  this  gulf,  iti  the 

parallel  of  the  tropic,  is  about  15^  of  hmgitudev  <umI  at  the  bottom* 

oc  'vkhlL  10%  about  V^  of  longitude^    In  a  genenl  eeiMe^  it  ouiy.be 

described  ae  extendipgy  in  a  N*W.  direction,  from  about  let.  24P  S«  to 

\Mim  8^.     FonnsAg  an  angle  in  thie  gulf  liea  Torrea  Stiaitai  or  the 

chaaaieL  -whiek  eeimects  the  aea  of  fiaatemi  Aeatndia  with  the.Aaiittic: 

AsdUpelagD.'   Now^iflam  oorreetly  infbrpied,  our  aaqsaiatance  with 

a>Yesy  eaftiiBderaJik  portien  of  this  regioD  is  stiU  very  inperftctj;  Iqr 

dumgk  OatA^ntDi  along  the  greatar  part  of  ^Ihe  eastern  eoaet,  and .thougk 

Efiodera,  King^andStokta  hate  suecesamly  esfdored  porti^ea  of  it 

lifth'gseat  ability  and  conaiderable  dettal^  there  ia  atill  mndi  to  \ofi  added 

is^^eetang  inlets,  beigfata  of  adjacent  land,  ountDtn,  and. other  eaaendal 

powla  of  incpiiFy.    Though  the  W.  coast  of  New  Cakdoa(ta,..and  thd 

AgDhipdagDeg  beftrcvmentioned,  have  been  eaamined  by  Bou|paiiivilltti 

Qsdhi  JUaghk  asd  othen,  ils  exact  line  baa  not  yet  beenlbaHttigtiljf  kiA 

dawBf  the  bctghta  ef  ite  piomontonea  ana  far  llie  iposl  pert  itllkaioikt 

tbneca^eifcMalfflHl  Ae arpenfaiga  betwecfi  the  islanda.  hrhhihtujisote 

mudberar. extent,  are  not  well  aacertaincd4  '  Toamfdifithekattoinidfifdift 

gttlf%.tbe  0oa0tel,NawGttiikea,from:Ca{ie  Bmbey  of  Bygb-loiflieinQrth- 

^Wteffe  extremity  nf  Torvea  fitraiiia,  appett-s  to  be  knowtt  oaiyifroovdn^ 

obeamtians  nade  on  board  the  'Harmuieer'  m^  'GbteterieUy^a^ 

paUished  vBy  FUaders*   OoaKemiDg  the  watera  of  the  g«^,  tluniQL tp  oin^ 

sdiiaitui9tia  natigatora^  Cook,  King,  Flindera,  Stokea^  and  Bkpkwnodi 

ve^ahwidy  posaesa  a'OonaiderabiB  amount  6f  knowledge.,  partieqlarl^r  Mm 

mHWiJii  TpBrea  Stoaits  nd  iiat  Barrier  Reefa;  bat  atill  aoucb  eeasttna: 

tcr  be  worked  ouit4 

Between  the  stisaita-aad  the  chains  of  idanda  fbrming  &e  W.  aideoC 
tba|{ulf»  for  axampley  the  sea  and  ita  shoals  and  islets  are  aaly.  kaown' 
fieoa  tka  diiBCI'Dn^gea  of  dSui^iHe,  Bougainv^le^  Conk.  Flinderav 
and  dwMi.tifrA  few  transient  aerchanbnei^  or  an  occaaicmalahip  of  war. 


n 
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Torres  Straits  from  the  westward  has  ever  been  A^^jjiM/^^^bl^i/^ 
to  the  dangers  of  its  reefs,  the  tnmilivAsailing  vessels  during  the  preva- 


of, the  purfentfiLopensV  we  neld  otnami^^^  11i§?mMRi3M 

jrhich  thst  k4  has  beeu  hitnerto'pavigatea,  msv  e»)iinn  whWW&^f^m 


^j^ilis^j^iytu^^'w)^  ^Q.Een4er,  as^needilV  as  posuble^bur  previiius  kdSw- 

kage  .qI  IhQse  seas  more  perfect.  ^  Whfen, 'we  consider'  t^a^^^M^At 

direct  W€  of  commmiication  between  Sineapore,  Honff  Koitg.ltncr  %e 

„  BubprdiA&ie  settleinentB  of  that  crreat  neld  of  commerce  on  me  one  linia, 

.  ^nd  all  Q\iT,  important  Australian  colonies  on  the  other  TSwail  Ti\%r 

,  alpoQ  excepted),  lies  through  this  ^ulF,  and  when  we  Know  that^^TWw 

Zealai^  «h  iinpor-tant  British  .settlemenL  lornis  the  ^xtrem^  tkroxh- 

J  ef^tern  Jl^nlt  of  tlus. great  gulf,  there  is  every  prospect  that  evefnttnai; 

it  must  oecome  a  Ifiign  road  of  intercourse',  wliicK  wilY'ldiifYi^QKrm 


y 


r' 


x>,v.t  buj>  j>sUAV«i\K^4^\^^)k  v/Kup.iHjfljiy:  ii/:      ^5^ 


era 


jRfittci.RCflUfiinted  ^ith  it  thao  formerw»jx  UBtiU  very  paTtially  knowti 
..tP  rua  if  whilst  the  hydrography  , of  the  Gall^  coufttiry,  U\  tne  eaBtcrh 


Lxeciconii  fmong  its  membei's  ,many  well-kpown  Eastern  travellers;  ^lid 
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a*  JonmNi  of  nPraveli  in  Abjwsiiitm,*  hj  U  Q.  ^dU,  t^-;  ^  Aoomtiit-ftf 
ad  BsciinRm  into  tha  Gaitera  Patts  df  htmw  Bgy  pt,*  bf  Mr.  R  PnMe*} 
'  Notes  on  Semaar;'  i>y  A.  1>/Ri ;  and  'X)toei*^«lidDi  oii  ^^QUOMie^tt 
Blnrfity'  b7^Dr.  Verdot.  Tbisenumeradmt  aiiffidfentlyhbdirttlMiiloCkrown 
fiatuliar  aoienfie  baa  a  lasge  abare  in  tha  kbouya  of  the  Egyptbm  Aaa^- 
Qiatiooy  a  eirenontance  wiuch^  aa  geagraphars,  we  hail  with  plaaaiHra; 
W^.  think  the  Aaaooiation  Inghty  vahiahle,  aod  I  am  aure  all  preaent 
willjom  in  facativiahca  for  ita  eontinaed  proaperity. 
^  -Aiymniair^Ajnuaog  ibe  paper*  jnat  enntneMed  ia  one  by  Mt^  BiXk* 
U«ji^ll:beMlei9embevefL  that  in  aiy  laat  ]ftar*a  Addfata  I  m^alioAedtiilift 
j^l^  Offioer  «f  the  Indian  navt,  aad  apoka  of  bia  ha^ng  baen  danger^ 
^^y-^iMinded'  while  Iravelliiig  im  Abyaainia. "  9lioie  wIm)  wiah  for  de- 
tiMft  ^.bifr  adientiiwa  ivHl  fold  tbeaa  in  the  *  Miaodianea  Egyptiaou^ 
Uatt^avalled  iatbe  yean  1840,  1841, and  1M2;  and-akhoiiglihkipape^ 
doea;  itQt^  contain-  much  gaogmpfaiaal:  matter,  «eill  every  little  i^  ^ '-la^ 
tweaty  laUtiflf  ^  Aibyaatiuat.  The  tnMrellef 'a  acoomt  of  the '  ieapeiil^ 
aMaflh  .toide./«f0B.  bimsblf  $nA  attendant  by  e^t  armed  men,  aiid 
whMhi;inftviaalasding  the  giearoawrag^  arinced  by  the  tvatimvMfotfa, 
ended,  naturally  enough  with  auch  powerful  odd#,  m -their -bti^g'boSi' 
meaft  dggpamidy.  woonded,  ia  a  freiti  proof  ^ftbadlngei^aiiAaaeRfiaeBk 

af  a  littie  gmgraphieal  knowledge  ia  too  often  pm** 


,  l^'akbmflntifooed'last  year,  among  other  tnivellara  into  northAeaatem 
AiMeav  Meaara^Fcorretaad  Galinicr,  but eonld  aay  nothing  oi^hmteMk' 
ol  tbbir'  kbonifi^  whiidi  wnot  «t  that  thne  known.    Since  Iben'ik' 
ra^rt  baa beed made  to- the. Aoademy^  of  Bcfencea  ofParia,  by  a  eoaa-^' 
mittee  appointed'fortlBa  parpcue,  apM^the  tebtfnra  of  theae  genti^nsen^ " 

"Kappean  theywerflrabmidantfy  ^mp^lied  by  ^he  Ptenclr  Qc^rertiniait 
wkh  iilBtmBiantB.  After  vamainHig  eight  monfiia  at  Cairiy,  in  order  te^ 
leamtbe  Arabie'laiigmige,  they  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  accompaali$M~ 
by  Meaara;  Bill  and  Ronget.  They  arrived  at  Djiddab  in  33  daya,  and 
ae^iimad:  there  a  month.  Here  they  were  not  idle,  but  eonatructiKd  a 
n»p  of  He^afes  and  Aeyr.  Leaviiig  Djiddah  on  the  21  at  October,  1 8d9, 
they  arrf-ved  in  9  daya  at  Masaowah,  where  they  landed,  and,  without 
lou'  of  time,  pirMeeded  to  Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigre.  They  explored 
a«gfeaitpart^rTig^  iind  Semiin,  often  in  tb«  midst  of  great  difficnhy 
ariaing  f^ta  the  Unsettled  state  of  the  country.  In  May,  1642,  they 
weie  atGbtidstt*^  ^i^henoe,  taking  diflbrent  routed,  thefy  retutned  to  lifasab- 
wiir  in  Augnst;  Here  th^  excessive  heat  forced  them  to  embark  imme- 
^uAjs  They  landed  at  Cotaeir,  whence  they  crossed  the  desert  to 
Tiwhea,  and  then  descended  the  Nil^  to  Cairo.  On  tbe  )3rd  J'anukry^ 
1843,  they  arrived  in  France,  having  been  absent  three  yean  and  three 


v^Mba^.  M.  lUucetfiiil  died,  and  ilaO{MwSdi«£Dervith#.hadriaooikiii» 
pwM  M-  l4rf«ui|K.  Th^  4«aUi  »f  M.  DiUmw  i^^bo  wm  Imind  hyi^ 
|fotflDl(tti|v«Uef%  I  HH^efdvefdy  Jmd  piSitalfctfjtQraaeBtnBb^^       '-  /•< 

•  Tk^  pviAci|idl^  Ivti^  #f  -IdMWt^  £cnfllimd'Ga]iii£tr^4  jdfaney.ii  tiflb 
a»p'  tli«j'bibV9  coiM^nie<ffd.<df .»  ^ootidcrablr  pgrtba  €f  Abyiwahi :  tN 
main  poinu  iB  tbia-nMp  bare  beco  detanmncd  by  aitmioaiieal  obserftii* 
lipa  of  tba  iMitodfti  of  9  pouul%  «Di4b3fi  flie  longitudM^of  iatetcbiou,  it 
Adde  Co8ti»  and  of  Ai&m;  tbe  faalnraa  of  tfaa  tmmitfrymn  SUtd  in  bjr 
faaaiingff  atd  diataaoa^  Mid  tbe  aodta  nowDy  jCMpiajed'  in  'Viilftary 
gtcogaUanoot.  The  dkeatiow  of  tbe  riwa  abo  bm  baeti  aioM 
aos^Mlel;  Wd  dowii*^  Tbua  %]»  Ammm^  on  wbieh  the  capital  of  Tifpfii 
b.idtnatadt  ia  aaid  by  Meeari.  Ftnct  aad  GaiiiiMr  to  1km  to  tlic  8.  aiMt 
no(  to  tb^  N*iiOa  lai4/down  by  att  former  tnvrdkn  exeept  Rftppei. 
Tbfi]Mai€b  3waaaaGaod6d,a»d  the  longitude  and  laticiidtt  of  ita  aodi^ 
dcdeanined*  Olber  timi known- only  by  aanu^hafo  been/laiidda«nl' 
wJMb^dfirabte  iPCiMoy.  TboTaeani  ia^alao naftiAod^  by  Hiotm^clllNf 
4PP  utmrfitwmj  9mA  by  jutoioaoinn  —piwdvaKbo  B>Mmfy^frott»<i>i 
WMf^o^Tlta j«B«|iofti«itb.4bo  Nito'in  Stmoarr  Tignl^oiMl'SenwnlMmr 
boan  nini^y^tui  grpat  dotaiL 

.Tbebftighlftolaeir  f«al«ioiaitaaa%  Ao^  bnve  been  tahagbmonmakaiiyv 
ih(^i9f^4Bt9ii  by.  conoat>oiiding  obxogf  atiinia*  MoiintI)«i)cm^wnafi»iMMlfabo 
4620  metrea  high,  and  at  this  elevation  there  is  always  snow.  NunaeswM' 
mfUWBPolcigiefJ  obaewationa  were  made  iat  Tvpd.  No  ongdotieiobaeria- 
4o^»wei^aMdo(  indeeditopfvmBtbaftinpronding'theinstftttdeiiCafef 
tbea^mtific^iirauita  of  the  expciditioii»  magaetiam  waa  oveiloDloid^- '  A 
g^^Aogieal  map  of  Tigid^  and  Sonen  and  nine  eectiDnaof  vtbo  obwuiry^  tbt 
wh^.  €ififfmdt  have  beea  ]^topttrad«  together  mtk  a  demiptifvir  anooiour 
(rf'tbo  ^p/nmufk  tnofitioPy  aocoodaryy  4nd  ftertitey  lonnationaiofi  tbe  an- 
cient v.ok^apee»  the  tbermid  aptings^  the  iimi  and  aalt  minca^iand  foaail' 
cpmbnatibleas  speeisaaia  of  wbieb  have betnhraagfat  home.  The;trtt?«i^ 
Ifra  have  al^  made  a  collection  of  bndi ;  though,  after  RfippeH^  dwm- 
waa  little  to  glean  in  that  department  of  aittUTal  biatoryv.  Among  tbo 
iqaeeu  collected  there  are  UQ  new  apeoiea<  Of  planla^  6(M&  bad  been 
collected;  but,  the  travellera  havii^  been  plundered,  only  360-a|Moi(« 
npena  werehcooght  awa(y,  of  which,  bowevei,  .60  ai«  entirdy  new*  -  Pu^ 
tidilar  fttteotion  baa  been  paid  to  those  yc^taUe  prodoctions  thait;a^ 
apiplied  by.  the.  patiies  to  iuaefnl  purpoaesi,  saadaovoral  thai  iro.eorir 
oua  in  thia  reapect  nee  mentioned  in  the  Heport  of.tho  Commiit^:  ono 
piodjQcea  n  very  rich  indigio  colour.^  tbci  miature-of  two  otheia  givea  to 
leatbfur  afaieauttful.  '^  dye«  Tho  geographical  portion  and  height  of 
th^^Ao&^'M  of  jplants^hoye  not  been  osi^ected.  A  coUoction  oC  seeds  waa- 
bi^o^ght  oway*  bytuniortAnately  loot ;  a  casualty  which  had  been  pvovided  * 


bfitr  Mr.  M*(#.qf«f«AH>^v4^«MfT7-^^ 

Mi^.  fifetHpQiiia]i(in,JMUpi|^<f»4oV^a«44iicjrJH^ 
liiekii/pMlitianli  j^Ji^  Ti^^miil»ti^i%§9u§9^ 

Bfjiaved«9Ta'teim^ti9dA(iiiJ^iti^^ft(itffto'iiQi«pH^  {4wiad 

species,  and  a  topflgmfiitoA  Jll^IV^fHtei^Mmi^li^tflMic  l^K^  j&rM»»^1}SR 
poiiltojfimi  wUcba):gx(i^ie)[$e9t64^iX(i»nir(^|i«»y<j)M^ 4ee,li<;.  J^Qf&rB^ 

iBlni ^piM^g»)«<Dlkfenolk  ^iMeltoftifk^Ah^iB^mifit  J-imuMrAOtifvmtf^ 
monttoii^  ArntQine>d'AU)iid4^iiriio^widi  to  fcarttlhor. AtnlwWii>to%^t|ft|iit 
^iqoiiaMSf^ljrttiniiii  .tkat  n^sgAmd  Attrunt.  Qvb.ihe'  3rdjfBl/Jii«(u«tfy  ii. 
Iflttermasfzeecilred^iim  tFat3»fronB'M^'d*tAbkidie^  ^tei  Sal^Jtfilbf 9ep-» 
tombdi^  'i^lByfitiHwIuQll  At  famvfettariclAttt  tfaM>ibe  Iwd  fWNK^.lliQsogW 
€«MtiifaiBli(Jannaii<tDifiBkay.!ln;ffiusieu.^  i&  gi\f«B4tij diobkiOp^fM* 
that  the  riv^r  OnlCith'pjnohbbiy  fth^  same  MilhBfI]|«b^ior-Jd)|^ 
DPiHfab«baHriitd8  fiMv  adjaK^ond' wiiiohv  a£^Mw|ceidii|g'  thbi}lbbi«)lai)ii[ttito 

cfi  iJ^fM^\knatim^mtv'mixB^eii^i}MtiH  <ntmilihbiBea>^  MagadsEM 
H^  rtyyhpgwiiiitiwitfiOimdDtki'.  aft  >8akayt<>tidnixMdeiffigpy)eb>awgliaad 
<^  IttMcr 'd(Istai«beaaH)ldihoun«ng)B6,  ifto.,ribrliatiiiadtv'  if^bfiftiuheiliksfiited 
hon(el40'<b^  lealoufetfidi  i^tt«  ifuftherrortats^  tliffi'^aoelirdKigKiw  ibcaiUl^ 


that  this  proved  to  be  an  error.    The  Dedheaa,  which  li^iitkf^d^'tm 

lll;'d^imMSdl^«to>l€1l«^l^iri:1pal-^^  |i^ 

itk^o^MmVu^iMftfftist^H^mi^  BUc0^  teltiiac^baieib 

#«itfc#tf%tft^  ^ilitf^tete>M^[Hi<l^ttlDP^'<ill  %&  )th^4M«ibii</ Itor. 
teMii)  '^ti»,^4lMI>'4i[iia'AIMiK<)>1kkditikuke<ilIf^^ 

'iiMy£dkik>dMJQ^ilXi.'^^ie»iml^  7Vb^dttAi4-fi»ibnf^ittei|  thkif^ 

ks^4te7^^(^t(i^MckhMktt|bitiiulnMatim  «^  hlif  io^gjiiMii  mppihiciMl 
tt^^u^M^dMi^  ^fhtf  ¥Mi«IAa«kii;u^afi<«<»lrf  «bi)  (>ttlM^im4wbarc;Mf|f)iiI 

twU^JIU^  itod«A'{the#i«^MMrianliOhittl«A  Tats<^wk^4»aiiWoi^e04faMI 
lteiitiflV'Wffft^nl^i'^ait4lM|M{^  JMi^Mtf  fed  ^»y  lthe'toc<|i>i<i;»>i<fae>f«id 

and  gooil  sense  in  eliciting  words  and  sentences,  aud  prindfl<Oi  le^^ilf 

fe^<<fe%Att^JiiialAnodi>painf{  tfa0«9«iiorri«isUtfls;feiioMiv>lin&  W^^^mai 
df  (lft^4Mi^^iiir.  Udhaif^ly  ibr  ^Ue  teuke>qf  rUiratumend'fie^^iiphQ^ 
ej >lHiiAiftidM'«^»<^  tf ^fMAf bfUbtlio]§f  aotib msk  tfaeiaDBjMryf>dn[ 

4iamiMafmm^  imi  iilMk  koiitodiB^'loiig  d^^UviWythilih^Jlvtie  /Adtmi 
Mii||(hiBiieliuteM/tp  tiU  ig]KmnfclGflila04/batl(tt>diiHaMbii0digfati^^ 
cdtt|^aRl^dvl»i«utf«|ai9rfdiBtflMTiBd5bp^dilfav{lS4A  i:>/ii  uU  jb/I) 
u}/VUi4i^/df tMitiq^i  ihiaoptatkliHipin  (^ihas^\  mjut  Mt  ^ihis'ilitddufty 
iMtfbceffalsefadi^tMMiniiMAj^li^ 

Mwiw^tiMt,  iaramAiactriifi  Bafjiiiab:>rtadiki  ifaeosuiBeiofiihiB  jreaKr  te 
hwiiMiaideiVgBfyiaribiprtd)ilAiefi|<tthiite  aaf  i*iiBi«ipeotiqri  iGwwimtP-  xili  did 
ftdkytoB^rtyt^^4<li>catoft(flPt.oafe  So 

KManc^  mhmiitAofomiif  M»i<Mnaditi/friclld«  toiaa/Aiftat  •lii^^mlrfiroH 
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\m\  Mr.  MuRq^fff^>4^^jyr^S.V^/ma. 

b9^e'j4effepiidffd  tlH}>inaiHlp*<l^  fiiW^ilb^i{0aK:e  a»d  &  Clai^ 
'  rfN^iagiwiimoTe  efiEeotuallfteQ^-to  iin|nv>vie.  our.  ItiM^mMgo  •f  the 
ai)itt{unk4iQWi><)HHt4(Hift(0('ihei^l<A>^t^^  f9;efia?«ito^y:iiiQqtmiataiiq(ts«A 
the  patt  of  the  ad^^luffOimttmv^Uert,  wit^;  th«;  hngiuaga  of  the  Jiativestf 
It  presento  the  readiest  meaMfOf  i^94iil|i^. a  gral4fHl<  welcome  in  the  hiit« 
and  in  the  palace.         ._^  .?•  /r  ^^ij  .rf  >     m  ^  .-  .   •  i 

'  S,  Africa. — Deaces^ng  Dpn^rfhe.  £>  coaft  of.A&i<^  wa/kfirntby  ^a 
letter  coinmanioatedhy  MnMacqiieeaijaottooufs^lveai  biftito.^Geogra^ 
phical  Society  of  Pbria,  and  printed  io  Uwt  Bulktu^  f^r.Aagna^  1344^ 
that  Mr.  Kxapf  wna  at  Brava*  i]i  Dfspemberi  )l343;r  that  be  had  #otacad 
t)xe  Juls  ov«r  th^  bar  of  which  tharo.waai  ia  the  dry  aeasaa,  only  9  feel 
of  ^yater,  but  hciWng  1$  orDO^t^ivtthiii  the  bar.  Thelakeaaid  hj 
Iiieul:*  Cbriptoplpep  tp  be.  without  oatlet*  and  ta  be  the  jEwipiant ,  <tf 
Haines  river,  Mr.  Krapf  aayaria  nearer  to  the  aaa  thoQwaa  ha£;>i«  ama*- 
gJA<|d^4a4<|}iat  it^  iaoniyr  two  or- three  day  t' journey' from  Uie  towwof 
Jiabai.'ij[^diapeBde»)t  of  Uiia  ia&rpnatian,  there  ia  a  paaaageiii  Mr. 
Msc^ueei^V /letiQf  ftO'M^^ovwd,  wb^cbi  aa  Preaideot  of  the..Ruj«l.Geo^ 
gvaphjiialJS^Qiety!«f.S^glaDdslAna.bQuiid  to  ootioe.  Mr.  M^iecpieeft 
af^S)  *^  i/ffitpfi^i4mi^  eng0§(fr.  nKm  f9^  d>  wivr^  let.  trtfces,  du  vi^lre^  ^ 
yotne  qudque  chote  pour  VamiUortUum  de  iAfriqiur  Far  ^  it  frop 
VM^iM^ilh  iioi*the'4ea«t.'to*UBdenate  the  efforts  inadaJby/'Our  neigh- 
bauvi  ifi^thflfcauae  of/AAiciwi  ^oivilixation  ;  hat  we  iMuit  vvindicate  oui 
o^n  ^Witi  tof having -^aorificed;  n^or^  moti€gr>  more  Uve%  and  made  greatov 
efforts  than  all  the  other  eowatriiesof  Europe  put  U^ether  for  aaidioim(^ 
idi9f4h«/  cHQflMofr  of  benighted  Africa. ;  Frauce  has  abundao^M  of  Just 
dffittttf  ofiiiev  own  of  the  highest  otder,  and  with  all  she  ia  now  do»^« 
or  haardimei^fllie  wiH  be  the  teat  notto  admit  the  d«e  merka  of  £h)ghnd» 
f}ck  Alt  Iniiaad  unnetesttry  t^.oaU  ^mx  attention  to  the  mUUou  i^isk 
fiai\.lfai8iehj^t  the  Briti^  nation  aacrifidedon  the  altarof  bumMicy,  or 
of  our  continued  efibrts  to  carry  out  and  complete  what  ParliamaAl^aald 
the  country  have  considered  a  righteous  cause.  I  will  simply  add,  that 
even  unaided  English  travellers  are  now  striving  to  explore  tracts  of 
Soultorn  Afriea,  wbieh  «0;  Ewopean  tmveller.  of  t)ie  laat  omiury/haa 
eiier.tfoddeiv  'lo  my  graai^  surpriae,  I  recently  cunvetasdr  with.-ae 
aadent  und  aoc<HB{iM8bed  yout]^  LaeuuSuj^tgo,  lata  of  the  S9th  t9^ 
meim  who.  has  formed  the  dwing  piqiect  of  traversing  Afiica  ia  tha 
parallel  of  the  Southern  Tropic,  and  baa  actuallyi  started  for  thia  purposiy. 
Preparing  himself  by .  previona  excursions/  on  finit  in  N.  Africa  ajad 
Algeria)  he.sailedirara  Liverpool  in  December  last  in  the  hark/AagrabH' 
faclchaboe^  now  so.  well  Jinoam  for.ita  guano ;  from  this  aputihe  «iaa,to 
repair  to  Walmh  Bay,  at  -  the  moiath  of  tbe^Kuisisa  rivec»  where.  iW 


received  fWiM  rile  Hgtiiti^bf  Hfi^  ie<8t<iMi«hitfefifii  «ai^  -ftiVoii^tlMe''lM^ 
l^nM  df  <Ae^%«i}v^*to^%i^e>the  iirtt^lor,  M  akd  of  liHe  ^tt«i<^  ^  Ihe 

to  the eeatrHl te||fi^Mi^<ff'ii(ft  M^^retsing  it  to  tYveRdm^gim^  Mbt^ts''^ 
Mettambktue^.  If  fbU  h«  ii>eebiki(](KttMl  ^ii4  tli^re  ahs  tr«dukl>ttB  df  \\^ 
having  been  done  in  former  fimeB  by  the  Portuguese),  thenf'i ridded' ^iH 
EJ6^t;-  Ittoxti/d  hliv^  a^oltcd  a  ^p^ttMht  -lAlitm  'fo^^  htrti%^¥^  ^nH^ng 
BAMkkiMtUMi  by'ttMkrin^  ul»  a(5i}uaitttdKvvlill  tHd  tMlUi<edf^thl:^tM 
•t^lbe  gte^^boti^tttnt'hf  ^HWk  We  po»fe«ft9  thfe  «outl!keh^  mf^iHitp  ''i 
hate  ihueh'pfe&atit^  ib  adding;  th«ittbe  AdmiraUy  have  ednt  i^ill  lA^itli^ 
0oti8  W  the  Mvakoffii^M  cW  i^  etMi  to  lifibrd  Liem:  Rtt«lo^  fivef^ 
fO&biktiJk^V'iiDhd  f  ha5^  iio' doubt  ttAt  dmr  melflber,  Mr.  Bahdiik«I  bfnbtf 
R>r^  lOflice, -tf'o  !iteh^flf' iii^^our  6tt\i8^',  Wfll-'aid,  faf  e^e^'niMii^  ih  hii 

departtnent,  th^ yotmg  «nd gallailt  VL&¥et0Mttt.  i  ^ I '  , ' -v  i  > ll 

Ml".  Ackeman  hiia  atarted  frorti  Paris  forMftdhgaedar,  iHie^t^he  pMv 
jAiyes'to  reifnaSii  acme  time.  The  Abadiemy  of  Seietii*^  hai'  fbraiaiiflA 
him  Si^hh  hiahiidiiotia  our  th«  priocipkil  o^Je<^a^f  Veaeafe)^,  whleh'»)ioold 
fijt  1^  irftenlibh.  'Wfe'letfrh  'thttt 'th6  aame  indivfdiial  Haa  pfeaafttlid'^l^ 
die  Aeadtrmy  a  ][^h>jeet  foi^  itn^ovhig  the'aaltiftyriiy  of  Ih^  lakhd  'bf^Sl? 
Ma^'a,  ifff  the  coast  VifMadagaBcat:  "  '•  "'^^  •  '^'\  ^ **^v  '>'>v'\ 

li^  the  ^  Athetiieuito'  fbr' Augtist  ire  Hhd^U  mentioned 'that  M[>  ^Mzm 
haar i^ieeiVed a eoMxvffeJotf  to  eaiplote'Softth^fA^^'Afrida.  Bsis'tacnaMf 
(htcmairf  at  ZtAiihar  ttttA  join  th«'Afab  Inathatica,  ^hd  Jiwit  rthe 
odaat  at  certain  periods  of  the  y^t  forthe  ihteHor;  ^  '  '<;  H  ^t^fh 
'The  PretKih  commttnder,  H.  J.'MaUon,  and  Oapt  Moi4lU'hav«r[ftri(iie 
iwiKerocis  obaerVtttiotiff,' hydrographieal  and  tbettorologkal^theibniBiv 
MF  the  W;  toast  of  Afrtea^^.  of  the  eqMlor,  and  the  lHHeralonf  the 
ebast  of  Cape  Colony ;  while  the  o^mmandttats^  P.  dX)t«el  asidf  Lutiadofr 
da  ISefdudall,'  hav«  exploMd  tha  ^Mtem  et^aata  xtf  the  'Moaambiqui 
l^haDWel*  ■,•,..-,  ."1 , 

.  ■  -.  't 

AvEi^lCA. 


If.     1  .  ^ '» 


N.  Amerietk — Among  the  geograph^pa  of  eminence,  whbae  dcat^'it 
a^  Hkj  pahiftil  duty  to  notice  in  my  Address  of  liist  y«ar,  was  M« 
Nicollet,  whose  labours  aloi^g  fhef  Mississippi  and  Missouri  I  Aho  mbk^ 
tidfaed.  'We  have  ^  since  then  been  favoured,  through  the'kittdnete  Of 
Sir.  Gttsefefhow,  ^Kh  M.  Nrcotlet's  mhp,  ib  6  sheets,  embracing  th^ 
litmle  Od^fse  of  the  bii^hty  Mississippi,  and  that  of  its  equally  important 
aflkrttoti'tbe!  ifjotd  rapid 'and  toHViOus  Miisotfri,  fdgaher  with  the  Vast 
rtgitoh  hirig'1>etWeenfh*8e  grehl  artdrifes  Of  the  Wc  Ameriean  cotrtitientl 
Thi»¥Oap  i#ofthegl'ei^tim'portai^ce  iri  itoMf  as  idepiotihg ^he  hydro- 

€  2 


and  physical  geography.     There  are  also  thr^ee  apn^di<^.  f\h^  first  pf 
which  presents  a  tabyulaj  view  of  th&  Keod[r(aphical  rpositionsron  which 


a  JiBt 


r'o  J"!,  ''■'^-  'T/,  O'lt.  'Y  '*'-  i~'  '^."^  'j''^  ^•' 
iBt  of  the  fossils,  of  the  mure,  iqwortaat 

the  productions  ofrits  surface  and  its  eeoloflr^  are  detailed :  the.mannersk 

t  the  ,expMratiou  of  the  portages  at  and^bout  the  sources  of 
lissippi  may  perhaps  oe  esteemed  the  most  valuable  i^rtiQU  r  <^| 

?§P'Wff9B!f?/?R  <^ff^?. <i?iill?^Wt.o/,ir^,. ^/jr(xe.,8o^rf;ps,,9f fhe^Mwij^ 
liBP^H^i!i^5R*  ^I'^^x  .?^>lqre4  ,by,»Jr^Sch9oifip,^  ap^  ^if^it^  >^iej^ 

^^^o^jr^'^f  :f^»  ?!^^  l?ey(5y^,4be.Pr^^,  traveller, wh(>  .l^as^.^^wTlif^  .wiji^ 
!H?5^oWfi^iW9P^?^^5^^^^?^V  ^Wlqy.ed  th€^..atong.,jh^,,wlK>i^ 

^pyjr,s?^oif,th^  yiyef^^^pm,  its  moHt|i  \ipward»^  The  report  eootajns  ^L^q 
?MW«?i'^'*>Hf?^*^  akc^vh  of  the  early  history  of  St-.Louis.  Altogether 
the  map  and  memoir  are  vpry  valua))le  additions  tq  the  l^graphy  of  N.' 


•pTfTT  ^"^V 


j^,l^^^^l)^,spjr  np^hin^of  J.  a,FreB»pnt*s  exploration  of  the  cptii^try 
Wmg  between,  tjhe  jhfissouri  and  th^  Rocky  Mountains,  of  ,Mr.  Jositih 
M'fJ95'®n*^^--?P  ^Ke;'9omp;ierce^of^tl^.  Prairies,'  of  ;Mr-.Gre^nhow> 
'Mistpry^  of  Orego^  and  C^liforni^,'  as^  thanks  to  the  kindnc^  of  Mrt 
^nomas  Falconer,  our  ^ou^nal  contains  t^at  gentleman's  valuable  ai^alyv^ 
tical  notices  of  these, several,  publi  cat  ions;  whilst  his  recent  work  on  tha 
question  of  the  rights  of  Gbreat  Britain  Xo-the  Qregnn  territory-ia -aatia* 
ftfttotliy  Mfiiied'mVh  tfi^dttgilAil  t^tf  a*^tHfAV'dd;by  \^^  Ihe 


h,i>^iii"^w4m4f  (i^^*miei»^m^\i  ■iK!ii^if?imi'%om^ 

Iiiwepiilj'^ifiis^aulnbr  is  compeltyi  Vo  kSfniit''\!ieya1fi3ityHf^^ffe^En^ftlI 

iV  J!«ifi  iJiiA-x^Xf  •' '"^U'LA  •'••/ n  O'iiii  iii«  Ji-jili      .ViUii.iyoay  IiiOHvnQ  biiB 
tltamn  to  the  Oregon  territory.  •    '  •    *  . 

xhprc  has  alQO  *been  pKibnpnla  a  map  of  the  oounaary  nue  Delwecn 
tne't^pited  iS^tes  ajia  the'  iftnacerit  ]pTitreh*tfQh5rnion8,  TOm'tne  moutp 
oT^he  SteiYiroix''(o  iKe^ViiVejteciion^W'-tlile  pa^^  of  4S^^Wlal'^"*lSy 
Major  Graham,  wiin  sections.  '  *  ^, 

Mr.  Williap  B.  Hodgson  has  likewise  published  at  New  *tfork 
WmoiogicA^worK,  entitlea*  Notes  on  Nortnerft'AMca,4htf  Safiara,  a 


an 


!.na  the  anc^tors  of  the  anqeift  Egyptians,  are  said  lo  oe  worthV  ofion- 

,     ^     ^  .  „     '^rilfflJP 


I  have  alreadv  so  fully  anticipated  all  I  could  say  on  the  desir&t)l'eii^^A 


Xoi  that'siuliui  engineer,  M.  M^oreau,  that  f  shall  restrict  my&€if  {o 
e  gratnyii^g  aimouncement  made  to  me  by  one  of  our  members,  Mr, 
rfiiorifan,  that  the  com {^^ny  formed  consists  of  Mexican y  British,  ana 
'ench  interests;  that  the  caifal  is  10  be  cut  from  the  higher  portion  of 

me  able  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Falconer  111  our  own  Jourual. 


bad       M  r .  M  u  t«Hi0  c^«  ^\Adiites9j^)Sw9d»kand  Norway. 
At^Sn^  €litaattliidaobtdiM>)ltt1tte8vf9iiltwi  shtir^ntf  i  Ikeifiulf  of  iUfesic^ 

j^<to«9k.  thUl^ tiU#  8b0ftAOu^.t/9  lhft;Bfioij5c:fi9^iftU  ookpi^  in  ensa  find  m 

jjtwMio^  jQ»i^<l{drift  (tb^ti  tbwe  o J  r»im^^  mx  Ork^iofft  4iihI  the  J*tW 

^^icb  ^Jirthii8  (KtiNPoe  cle^r  avi»T  em^b  al»«(tc1i^i..apid  opef^outsu^k^ 
gfMHl  SeM  of  fHntunetce,  by  the  execiition  <^i.«/prg^.vhiah  has  laecft 
J^^?c^i^t«itt  for.ceiiittrieB»«ii4h^bifib  M^^Tr  <mii1<)>  be  bq.  ^«1L  q«rri04 

:  .  I  IMP  nc^Hninted  wifb.  IMtk  oikhfQr  iofpf foatioa  o((  ;Qte^«s^  wbtchilm 
-y«t«r  h8»>.AiiioiQb«d:f«8pectiog.C)Butral  Ameri^mi  fti&cept  tbat  tbeiD  ;i0 
%  0iro9|^'prQbiitelij^]r  ibMitGmtian  ^b)Py  wiUl  bb' founded  ^n.the  Moi^ 
i|ubo^<eQ»8ti3  LthefBanm  de  FeUiehQr  hnving  rctowcd  from  ,tb^ii«d  ititH-m 
fM0iMrabil(e<$c9gQiti9n.tbe  sail  aod.climfite^  »pd^  tb«  Qweeo^  9f  4he««imtry 
^iogjoffeved  in  tflommi^siott  ftn.eittenfltve  tmefe  oi[  la»d» 
<l;i$^Mv49i«rica.rT**0f  S.  AmentQft.  in  like  inmmc^r^  Mte  h«ve. heard  hit 
)ted«r  MFiDoeh  GbmytiMi  hn^  been  recently  eMmined  by  M.  Jmltn^Jiim^ 
wboae  accounts  bave  beta.  «ucae^i3Pd|r  pubUBbed.ii^ihe  *  Annnte  Mari* 
tmc«;OtuC«ikpmle&'  .•  M^F.^Q^CaBtcibau  -iripurnimg  bis  reBcaroheB  in 
AM(tRieri<Mr laf  Bxaail  with  the  asMstaiioe^  of  tbe  BsasiUaa  Govenprnentt^ 
wb^Wciheatdtof <2^3ftMck^  1844)^  b^  wab  at  Goya«.  I£s.intikntMii 
H^fitcopjeOCftcdito  the  W.  and  denoend  tbo  Tooantinti  liver,  retnitmigila 
fojiBiff  by.ABoending  the  Aiaguay. 

^•'       '^       •  EtJROPE. 

■  ■■  r  -.  .  •  '      .  - 

.  ,.^ec^  ^nd  Norway. — We. have  lately  rec^ved  7  aheeto  crfthc-N* 
99as^  oi-  Norway,  and,  a  aimilaT  number  of  tbe  bydxogmphio  survey  of  the 
9|0tt^e^  provinces  of  Sweden.  Tbe  former  dopunienu  »  er^  put  into  my 
h^nd9.by  our  emineut  foreign  member  I^ansteen,  when  I  viait^drtlie^ei- 
en^ific  copg;re88  of  Scandinavia  asaembled  last  ai^nnn^r.M  jChciMJieAiia 
l^ift  I  regret  that  my  rapid  transit  thrpugb  .3;wed^  ai^d  .jqy  .geplogwil 
pu^uitB  did  not  enable  me  to  communicate  with,  oiur  .Swedifh  I6ieig.n 
n)e?[^ber»,  except  M.  Wahlenberg.  I  b«>pp»  in  revisiting  Sweden  and 
Norway  thiB  summ.er^  to  be  able  to.  bring  from  thence  some  new  stores. 
In  the  meantime,  I  can  announce  to  you  that  since  our  1^  annive^aiy, 
|?rpf([;9^or  Keilbau  has  published  a  geological  uMp  of  tbe  northeiif>  tracts 
iif  NorMTif  rn  the  fe^cond  part  ofWs  *lG»amtVegiba;'  aud  that^^fett"^ 


map  of  S«nAite^  wUish  i*  ih  pi^ptMUdMni  miid^  w^iok  tto-iwditel  aiwwai 
mmaniiw  loeksi  of  'tiMit  klng4am  vrilk  bd  'el6«irly'tiidic«)td"by^the 
kbmirs'of  «oflipi$teiit  iMii«ril<»gmti^  and  MitveybMJr  litMtt.i)foMitil% 
Stdman,  PlwasAn,  and  Tl^(iitli>iMv  '^itumaicteg^  iiw)iaiife#  yti»|ibeti«g^lh4 
vemMrkible  pkeoonteMii  of  ihe^rb^nf  Mld)<iiv«  I^My  atidfi(nii<of 

«8mI  irMob  hmi«r  tMr  so  miMb  6Mt«adttl  by  the  Ttf ««arehMk}f  iMif/ir^l^  f 
^nw  tftlbviMd  *  by- Baron  Beivelim  tbat  tlMwa  »  w^neMicynab^  ik>lktt 
fvcm  S.  to  W;  aoriMii  Skv^tn  iti  the  parallel  of  SoWiOib<m^r,  nkmif  WMdl 
Ui0  fioutid'  n  parfedtljr  stab^  and'baavot^aiovvd  fot*  inatiy  eeiMflyieab 
■To  tbe  N.  of  it,  however,  the  wlv^  cMittttmii  «fptMi«  to*  hfl^e  (bMtt 
ndaed'rery  <;MiMcraMy  M  «Mipaf ativ^jr  yec«iit>p«riidai'  and  «o  be  atill 
iindergoiitg  the  aame  pvoOMa(  the  iit(^i4<9*  of  'whieb'>hio#MU«i>ttof4bt 
!<«•  The  pi«ceticw-of  saa^helU  not-  dtMiiiguiiikiib|e<  ftonv^lh^M^ttow 
iiting  ni  the  ad^aoeti^  eeuiit  dtffereiitiailti*idt»«m<lie  'besfl-'praoAi  ^ 
sneh-fiae  it  pycwkwia  timee,  Midiho  marlm  affixcd^t(^tlieTO|te  y#o?«thiu 
this  elevation  ia  aiHI  ptnaooedkigi  l^)  ^eS^^ hoiw»ev,-4tf <chvttta|iotiafr^ 
iiae,  or  tlinnighool' the  pt««inee-of>  Sc«tMV<it/i»1i(^atiU>  >inoreUl^rly 
develeiped,  thut  the  land  ia,  on  the  ^DtnM^i  ttudfevgeiiig  ^ttaat^de^reaaiMi, 
vfaieh  Mr.  Lvell  eKplained-to  the  Bnghahpubkej*  •<•  »  >"  <  •>' 
•  Thepenon  above  dl  othera  vfbo  ha^irofkdi  outr^  p4ieiionieiM« 
tltt  depreaatOD  cf  Seuihern  8weden  ie  that  eminent  atxl  tr^f  leanMd 
laaii'  Profeaaur  Ndkum  of  Land,  who  ooiB^^taaa^  a  profduiid  koowledge'ef 
■atund  hialory  wi^  gv^Mt  reading  and  reaaarch^  and  whoaa^kboiira'itt 
ethnology  have  thrown  ao  much  light  on4he  aeveral  taete  of  med  wiiicii 
^rom the  earlieat  timea  have  auceeaaively  occupied  hia  country.*  It  ia  nut 
only  by  ahowing  that  the  village  of  Stafaten  in  Scania  ia  now  380  feet 
nearer  the  Baltic  than  it  waa  eighty-aeven  years  ago,  when  Lannnua  him* 
adf  measured  the  diatmnce,  but  alao  by  indicating  that  an  ancient  pavetnent 
of  the  tnne  of  Trelleberg  baa  been  found  at  a  level  of  S  feet  below  th^ 
Baltic,  Uial  a  depreasion  la  proved :  Nillaon  liaa  ftirther  shown  that  bbtfi 
on  the  E.  and  W.  aidea  of  Scania,  turf  or  peatboga  (evidently  terrestrial, 
became  charged  with  freah-water  and  terrestrial  remaina)  are  alao  under 
the  level  of  the  aea ;  and  thua  no  doabt  can  be  entertained  concerning  the 
movement  of  Scandinavia,  which  may  be  resembled  to  that  of  a  plank  upon 
a  raised  support,  one  end  of  which  is  aacending  and  the  other  descending 
^ ■■■■■■— i,...i     ..i.fc.       ,.,i»..  .      ■■ — .  ■ 

*  The  Royal  Muieum  at  Copenhagen  aflordta  uplendtd  illustration  of  the  ralue  of 
Mth^  ham  datttacSioii,  ai  om  iiatioual  tiiUieom,  Hie  earliett  implementi  of  each  age. 
Arc«9|e4  accoidiog  to  the  achieve  of  NilJfuo,  tbe  utentili  of  the  lucceMive^agesof 
itotie,  m-&M,  and  iron  are  admirably  developed  by  the  able  conservator)  Mr.  Thoitipsni. 


^vMktidra  Hiiqipiiite^dptfiiviflniilfliijfi^^    Bi%rBttiig,tk«t  ItoaanmtiWfim: 
goIliftitl^nDiatw/a  lail^tsflo  ^dfcestetBi^otbiiiiii^geo^apicfB^flMa^Hoai^ 
geologbt^iifpii&HB^oayif^adUE  wad  iiAikmi^hesOailinfumr^  tfirfteip 

ofiicr  pleuoBwa  ^thttiraitopfa so  flrtribdy i  fa^gtorf;  fbuliihAteif <  ai6girt»  • 
wilh  pirliiy«'jAMifefljplBife\|gir^3^irtouIiJLt/  iWunioBtbckh.aiifihefffeiieiiti^ 
otsa^nnii)  /i8ndi,  faraaiaiiil^ldpavsolheJvinfoi^tMcliKLt  edttfitainbalilhet 
Bmtmm^  cfaEBgwan^^eflnddinte  tif  tiwiftliqmj  Eu^opti  f  larfkufcfcvpcpiiite/ 
aotttiaqlb  nowdsdi/isriil'ilfae  liitn^aKtiiofi  tbclo^vtebrUookftDfiilBi  {fimif»! 
diaufiat)m0Vowbpfrtwi  d>iiati;iBi^SbebSr.  (andnS  beoaveisi^iKnnilj^a^r. 
posed),  but  eccentrically,  and  in  all  directions.  These  matteiijinMl/ 
hbirc^ei^'iifdyiilinsMBJI^shandtttdnnsaui^^  instfiiilAtiiUii- 

lalfii  jMvricinanitjr/byiJviiqlisaiiifitbdan^d  ^int-mMriyoiqitii^niyi^Mili-fi 
coming  work  on  Russia  and  the  adjacent  coontriety  m  which  I.Ehmwrf 
ead^fliy^vM  ^SKpUimAhaunslhlii^  ghMdRea^  ori)  V)  -^ntHnih  -^fir 
Lastly,  in  respect  to  thd8Q(ipardicik)«0qf(ti»QB#ii(inqr«*]r3fl]st.43i^^ 

ritmmxkp(i9iiimimt^wfnipr(ftmamk  etftNii<<fi<ffr>  ^l:  .iuff  ir^io'  nmo  vi'jtDrm.t 
7Bd5yfeito-yHlA^fei»jeiittiii[iMiVinJbawd;i  hasbatnided^tef  Bnisflefafiomii^ 

a  acJJrtUip [miffkMrfiihf 80  Aantmfa^ rfteif fli[)1il^awMWTrflhBifeByeiB0  frj.v>7'^ 
iil3«09tMitiooaIo8iiiet»rQfi<lfce:3Td{ii^phija^iSi^ 

bdflDTpillfli9HedpfiaL''Osf)afal)e»&'^rfage^)naliai-ji  i9Mn<.i  -jnTiu  3^;tj;I-#7on>i 
lA)  ]!icridvdlkf€k]«b  Ckhnlrahfite.  aa*«d^<pfe;qpMrflM>fVaaidiHrmil«la«;iitel 

ther sdrieDofr^T^f^^ir^ ''"'"'■' ^''^   ^^   e?-'':j'  ''lid  j    '»''-;n:;j'ti''i:f)(ii    hnc    l>f,fnfiii 

inaM^^^ratt^  bp'^  )Socklff xq^ilfaqgii^^dneati  Viatiia^jjIadB^ 

of  ihe(A«ilnhivBinpiie9'iji9ld(»liett8l  ;aad  asfieneralulktlaajiafeild  Biii|]b$!fi 

besides  many  maps  of  ports  or  JyurfaOuiHia'jSotBC  totistiiti^jaSBsbleaflBif  > 

H)uii9avyi»didi'a  rijeBinalorjG^gKapkicid(;I)ktiiter^/^af/t^ 

Eih|)ile,  iiiov)]ike9rEJ^'bqBa|>ilblipfBedi!.iiUj<'(  %i  ^\t\  ni'ol.  iixo  ni  ijt^Mdsni  n 

Colonel  Hauslabof  Vienna  has  published  a  sek)ofi]fli]ttiail«nidia(M(^^ 
lo^iial M^'sh^islBg  ^tiife  rtaStaxA  dB^Awfdaii  \iAlhV waha^wS-^e 
globe  into  Orographical,  Hydrograj^cslv  ini;>CMlo^Gri  htbiiiUKry,'  .•^^  i-. 

A^nmi/Mhi)«f .'Kraifl,  liyjii^-il.  .Thayer^  inilAabeets^  irf  in.pragf^ 
of  publication ;  4:sheets  MveUveadyapj^avrdij'';  n  t   r-'iMt::  *i)iwj.it  7  • 

A  Map  of  Bokeiteia/'  fay  HumeislpeTgv  itf  4i«hBat^.is.  jdsor  beingy  ptfr- 
liahied;' one  sheets  it  his  been:printi^  '.  .     -^r.  I  •  >w/t>.I/ 

We  learn  iraat  oui'^nci^n:  memibtitf  Colmid  Skitbandkj  tWt-4if  ta«^^ . 
veya^flbbe  kingdoms  *of  Bohsmiiiand  Hv*garyviixidtii>thar.disei^tum)aC'l 
the  Military  Geographical  Institute,  havei'bfeen.aantiiiuedl'O&betk^iiaideBf} 
of  the  Dnnnbe^*  ThetnldigviktibH  of  n\«iisfl)4va«ii^«hasfbea»  4Mddbk!a, 
ani  an  azimuth  measuved  tiearfLeiufaerg.   ii  ia  prot:k)8cd  to  rontinot^t 


iA\ 


V<:uK  ;^4iu6q&iAmdL^SUBlB?Wa^  Ixniki 


th«<)lirl«jnii9xl  Mir,;ppiieiiiiM  trJWi|pihli>wi»tttqb^oeaiiyipt  oJkti4\tkf^ 
Nt3ofliGheinasf>ifa|i»ti||6o|mtiiltl}oj(Blidi9JHf  tmeirmBfiiai  mmfmfoa^itMl^ii 

w^gdtpl^lanimnpwaMdSrBmmti3-/yAp  dSl^liArb^iii/iMBntia^nvkirtrfDithei 
iMiM"  htoirftp»rfl|fadf ottif  T;ffad|TinoaziaBith<ntiilffac  mmwaaaeiq  vnfto 

tofaliitdi .  iritis >  ala«f  j ultemM vtor(eoinie<;feIt|iB£Naval  ,OdMlrvatiai]pAato 
)feiiiibDr|rki».tl»rg)«nsf  alitiiangiditnn  Irf  Aiiiiwa^ifayahaayijofothti  natiUHw 
nemnill  •dfdeaiiKMidBte*x)6(tiid«Jiitaip^(rlht  siitrUi«i\rfactMnani  cSpaliMoB 
aa^'Viteiuyi^etweeiKi  FiRtea)attdiPngaB^)aDd:- 1» t ir nrlai  i Vnni cur Twrth 

The  drawing  of  the  S^eeM'Mitp  afiBMiemflik^iaiiritiif  jaaatfc  iifivV^^^ 
beiiiM^'ikiiyderteiliiMiiipKrisgravedivii^tiipp^    oi  to3i{<oi  ni  (/UsaJ 

timately  connected  with  geognfli^i^ka  SaaHt^w^lfatnrjflai  tvl^il9nr)iat  von 
UHoftilioKliia  Wefo>funMBdwli  Ilimlni^MidBv  tjie  ^nriddlllesr-ol^tli'^^oae- 
hiated  QwgntdirtiHgriiauwi^fai AheJ'ftii;feaf ancA  og^drikdoyrol  T^if  wit,  b 

knowledge  of  the  former  rekiliiiDfymdi{]k'duBttdii|i08iDiTQf)ltieiEUIfiprea^ 
fMliniariiiiaUadd,]&Mpt^:ii^>.4tBfttaa/.iM^  tJle 

learned   and  indefatigable  philcrfogiata  of  Germany  „  i^^,^  ^i}ocaU)«  iEoft 
e]M|diitiii^wfMA$ctati«tiD  amnleiM^nrimichfobaaiBit^  f i  In-OBCittcKkn 
wiittjiAiii^ths:late4ii»oflBTiaB»fi^paaq|n^  ialHDiptiJ^fiB/ii 

vntfta  ltttdni{itB>tAotai-or  Idas  laMce8Slah«f:learQ«d(]infli^iditai»iDdde^o 
c^riierItUai^>kti04MtimdetablfrintKhSilL  ;     >v.  .]  V    r.M.:rn  vinun  Kohis'xi 
•fni^Bkradryi  WmAb,  /iaoka.MqlBaLofiiin'>EiitnBBOfei  iubHa^faipBail 
n  inserted  in  our  Journal,  is  publiahiii|gi  ttt>^^g)<tiie)iiioRmt  ,efi()iii3 

)i^iid^bcf>«^Mi«Dbrelde»  de-amdeoifteni  iitiB  ^irtalyneopifUliedfiii^)) 
important^AliattoCtfae(DittGb'£aat'Ii4aB«^r'./M  .ii;<irl;pM>nO  oJni  'jiUA^ 

-J^hmw.^in  jbheBattdtin  of tWOeogra^iciil,SadHyt«fii^ 
be  found  interesting  notices  m i^ondittui^^y /M.  -Teiian   ,  lunumUhHi  to 

tfi'Vivioil  ie^biiaUaiffdi^  Geogr«fifaiflailiiHi«tl>ryiia£  AaiU.  >    <|r  T>;  A 

M.  d*Avezac,  who  has  so  greafchr<aoi|tndBiitaalrby  biaj^lateuffAitpbthiail 
geogvapfty:^*  AAiisa^^iiitt:  btaly^  addcditoir  thei  imk'ki.enfttthdii^jVkitJ^tfs 

th9lnrtib«ftster4'jngitma.offAfTi<aii /)/f>;''--.i    "d  *  .,V'Hx)  'innUU  'nU 
1tei8dciM*aenCWo9Bi{yhieof>Plaria.hftBlr[w^  Gi^mnattrsttKio 

of  tbe-Berlier  liingaagei^uddctithe  auifevhitebdsncei^ofiAMnp 


IjLxtv  Mr.  MvRQ*\i^i^^^^'Addne$9*r-France. 

P.  A.J«ubert }( and aFiKoak v$A B«rbeB.Diotioiuiry'iiaa.lMtfi.pttUUW4 
by  order  of  the  MiniBtre  de  lft)G«ene ;  both  of  which: works  hiJre  faeop 
4ibeoallj  preeettted  to  our  liljrary. 

M.  Gabriel  Lalbad,  in  the  laat  volume. roeeDtly  puhUahed  of  hw 
*  Voyage  autour  du  Moode,'  bat  giyfm  ■ome  highly  iataveatiiig  noiieea 
-on  the  oommerce  of  the  Indtaa*  Arohipekgo  GarrM  on  by  the  Malay 
Boughis. 

It  i».pr4bably  koowQ  !».  y^a  Aal  in  I8d&  Mr*  Walkenaer  irablhtied 
an  atlaa»  eolttkd  ^  Ottfogaapbie  Ancicii»e  Hiatortfl|«a  et  CompaBde  dta 
Qavtea  ClivalpineS'^  Traaaalpiiiea.'  The  author  baa  lately  added  «a 
additional  map  to  the  collection,  being  that  of  Gaul  at  the  epoch,  of'ibe 
iali  fff  the  KiOB^aa*  empidre  in.  the  Wett.  ../:'.' 

We  have  further,  been  favowxed  hy  M.  Dausay,  one  oimtr  cprre^p^udr 
ing  membera  at  Parity  with  the  following  nolioe : — 

The  survey  of  the  coasta  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  waa  ter- 
minated by  M.  Mounier  in  1843 ;  there  semainiug  nothing  to  do  but 
to  deteiunine  the  Boandinga  further  out.  The  deaxh  of  M*  Mouoier 
having  put  a  atop  to  a  career,  throughout  which  he  had  giv^  proafe  of 
fpreat  talent,  M.  Duperrcf,  who  had  been  hia  eecoiid  iu-  comBftand  at 
Martinique  and  on  the  eoaitB  of  Franee»  vaa  charged  with>  the  work. 
In  1844  all  the  weatem  portion  had  been  cooipleted,  and^  with  thcpet- 
Biiaaion  of  the  Spaoiah  government,  the  Bay  of  Bioaaa  baa  been  eunc^itd 
aa  far  aa  Cape  St.  Sebastian.  M.  Duperi^  is  now  abonX  to  start  iar.thc 
eastern  portion.  The  use  of  a  steaner  haa  greatly  facilitated  dieae 
operations. 

.  Of  other  French  engineera  abroad*  three  are  in  China^  one  at  the 
Marquesas,  and  one  on  the  coaat  of  Algeria,  but  no  rqwrta  have  yet 
been  received  from  them.  The  6th  and  last  volume  of  the  ^  Pible 
Faangais/  which  conpktea  the  deacription  of  the  northern  and  weslem 
coasts  of  France,  haa  been  pid>Hshed,  so  that  thia  great  work,  which  haa 
been  twenty*five  years  in  completing  by  the  corpaof  hydrograpbical  eur 
gineera  and  their  able  director,  M.  BeautempsBeauprt^,  ib  now  terminated. 

The  physical  portion  of  the  voyage  of  the  *  V^us,'  forming  5  volumes 
of  interesting  observations  by  M.  de  Teasan,  haa  been  publiahed,  and 
the  atlas  of  the  voyage  is  almoat  finished. 

The  physical  portion  of  the  voyage  of  the  *  Bonite,'  edited  by  M. 
Darondeau,  is  alao  rapidly  advancing  towards  conclusion. 

The  engraving  of  the  charts  and  plans,  illustrative  of  the  expedition  of 
the  '  Astrolabe'  and  the  *  Z^<Se,'  is  also  making  progress,  though  nothing 
of  it  has  yet  been  published.  M.  Vincendon  Dumoulin,  who  haa  charge 
of  the  workt  And  who  is  alao  to  compile  the  history  of  the  i7oyage«  haa 
conaUructed  several  general  OBUips  and  charta,  campoaed  partly  fr^m  oV 
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iettrttdt>ti»«iuide  dicing  thdid^j^V  ^cv«iiU'  lof  iheie  lalM  h&Ve  ^eeh 
fntMisKed,  ^«d  otHert  wlU  thottlyhe  wsiied.  •  '  / 

M.  de  la  Marche,  who  sailed  in  1842'Ott  boaird  the  ^  £rigon«/  com- 
miLifded^by  Caiplain)  uowiUiar-Adinhal,  G^Cilk,  has  brought  hence  (Vom 
his  Toyage  a  gwat  mass  of  magtietica)  and  physical  observatioAs  made 
in  Chins,  which  hsve  igeen  noeired^^itii  great  iiKerest  by  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  soon  published. 

M.  CazaMon  sttUconttnoerhisresaitcfcet  mi  rfae  tides*  He  has  esta- 
l^bod  an  iastmadeat  at  Tonlcn,  which  WMoterruptcdly  msvks  the 
ifovettiast  of  theridas,  SAd  he  is  abcoC  to  set  up  a  similar  iiMtm^ 
titsit  ^'Su  Serv«m        * 

M.  Keller  has  made  some  very 'interesting  obserrattons  at  Cherbourg 
liirtbe^  cjImMMs  produoc^-by  the  tides ;  and  lie  is  now  preparing  a  me- 
moir on  the  subject,  which  M.  Dliussy  thinks  wHl  contam  some  new 

i^  M;.  ii^ite^i '  ifoyttge  in  Abyssihia  {•  about  to  be  puMisbed,  and  a 
d(Mon|MoW{»f  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  by  M.  Bouet ;  as  also  the  voyage 
bf llf.  ItaiiMi^l;  "Uris  gentleman^was  despatched  in  1843  by  the  FVench 
QhMfim^idt  9en4ilgi^,  to  eitplofc  the  river  PaymtS,  and  the  gold  districts 
Ob  its  baiika  ^tA  mi:tho8e  o#  4ls  tributaries.  He  visited  the  upper  course  of 
the  Onmbia,  where,  it  is  said,  he  haa  rese^kved,  on  data  quite*  new,  the 
qaestioii  of  th«  a1I«ged  junction  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Gambia 
tad  ^negal ;  and  he  has  generally  improved  the  maps  of  the  W.  coast, 
particulaiiy  a»  regards  the  hydrngraphical  system  of  that  region. 

M.  Daussv  has  further  favoured  us  with  a  detailed  list  of  SQ  charts 
9Ad  platis,  and  six'  works  of  nautical  descriptions  and  sailing  directions, 
4»hich  hav(0  been  publii^ed  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine  during 
the  past  ycais  kMly  adding  the  promise,  that  the  greater  part  will  be 
presented  to  ihe  Society.  The  detail  of  the  more  important  voytrges 
MKW  pofbliabing  is  as  follows  s-^Yoyage  of  the  Bonite ;  Historical  Atlas, 
9lh  and  lOth  part ;  Zoological  Atlas,  19th  part ;  Botanical  Atlas,  9th, 
lOth,  and  11th  parts;  Text,  6th  livraison;  Magnetical  Observations, 
tome  I,  2nd  part,  1  volume  in  8vo.,  7thHvrfli8on  ;  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, I  voL  in  8vo.,  8th  and  Qth  livraisons ;  Zoophytology,  1  vol.  in  8vo. 

Voyage  of  the  •  Vtinus,'  Text  History  of  the  Voyage,  4th  volume ; 
Physfea)  pcrrtion,  4tH*ahd  5th  vols. ;  and  livraisons  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  of 
the  Atlaa  of  Natural  History ;  Voyage  of  the  *  Artemise/  the  3rd  vol. 
Wi8vo. 

'.  With  regard  to  the  Scientific  Commission  of  the  North,  in  Scandi- 
aavia,  lApland,  ^.,  of  the  Atlas  there  have  be^  published  from  the 
l#th  to  the  18di  livraison ;  of  the  Text,  4th  livraison,  being  Geology  and 
Mine»Eldgy,'lfit  part  in  8ro. ;  the  5th  livraison,  Meteorology,  tome  1, 


the  preseDt  year;  th^"i)\i!rUy  of'^IiiYeWafhing'-IJ&'^W  i>^-<^iii|klipi 

ilio'klxilV/iSakliigi^'a^rS'J'sKwt^/'''  '•■^^'-  'I'-"  '■-"  "  ""'  "    ^' 

of  Algeria,  and  others  very  importaDt  are  now  makl'ng.' "Oftti^^lJi'ps' 
eiH.  £t^feiiu'lAnmt#>Wiiea  V(i^«!rf»'(Wpi'eif•frfr^(i*15Wfl^'y;■^  '•-■•  '^ 

published,    th'e  'Ml  if  !ii*e;'ed5feef(  W^'SiT'  esWtJe^&liUfti  o^  ^- 

southern  parts  of  the  provitA;^,' Vil^^k  ttuM  bti'itii(^''4\l'i)i^"M(iees"'^ 
tt-atid."  Thfe  fteiotiA  eoiitairis  ireaear<Ae6  bA  the  CifeogfaiJhyandfJdm- 
itiVfd^'orfebUtlr'  Aigeriai1>y  HfM.  Cttreit'fe  aiid HAidXiV  v^ldithrfec'lfarf^ 
'^''AVdWihlt -WTllilfld  'shinty  A^jp^ar  (iontklttJng ValtlaW^'&ftiAatti)ii  6^ 
diii'^AIg^H&i^^IikrtL,  by  Co)^  Dautoafe,  With  t!lii^ein^|yB%  M.  baUo^M' 
Captain  of ^W  Htiit-Majbt;    *^  "'    ' '  '  '  i  '  •  '  «^    -    -     '  '   '^  ^'"" 

"A  large  map  of  Mcnrocco  IriLs/bfeen  juftHiflhted*  by'  iIt.  Rettoti^  tA)m 
Akteriala  collected  by  hira  during'his  rtfiidetwie  ii  AlgcHa.'^  ftlrf^Ufd 

tii'be  rlcbiri'deiaiU  of  its'noiiftem  portion;         ^  •    '    ^^  '•  :  ^^  * 

*'  IVl.  Emfl^  de  Cbampcotirtow  bas  aMvfed  In'  P^ris  ftotn  a  BrfentlfiS 
iiiiis^orf  to  Asia  MiiiOT^  bringing'  'witk'  biVn  some  valuable  reitflts  otiSi 

labourt/-''*'  "■ "  "''■'       '  ^- \  '    '   '  '^  "^  '•'-  ■    •;  •'•"•-'• 

'  ^nkllyi  a  vfety  important  •^•c)iic,  the  joint  labouf' of  A^i^lfetqdte 
FSriia  d*Wbiti,  M^f.  Ouct^rd-and  tfase;  Membert  of  Whe  Adtdfettiy  of 
iMri^tlbhBV  W:  MIEter,  feiid'  CblLipit,  haa,*  ifftei*' ihatay-^e^tii  (If 
UboTtoda  lUekTchvbeeti  doift^pleUd.  It ib  IfttiiitlM-'IS^iill'ddr'ftiiiKi} 
raires  Anciens,*  and  compriaes  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Peutii^ 
gtirmtlTitfe*,  atlda^Aefectiott  of  (jrrect  P«ri{d5, 'in  i  4to.'vWilme,*iid 
accompanied  by  an  atlafe  of  I^  ma|^.  -This'  woilc  bas  beeh  obUghim^ 
pttieked  to  tit^  by  GM.  Lapic;  ^  •  i  •     '     '   •   •  ■  -.'/'    •  -1^ 

^^kn^l-^rit  S^mn  ftfefikTatfon  of  'ftLlbiV«eo^lfy*^ii%L mMi 
uhder  ifae  H(r«^''6P'^(%m^Mdlo'Ae'<SK»^fik  ITiViWrsal/  l^'tib^ai&idi' 


regaids  Spain;  but  whea  one  voWfif  (ffl^y.r<}ftiPV^Wflyt.'ih9r'WI?l!49n 
and  mapB,  which  represent  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  >cqardmg 

TWre  have  also  appeared  an  eUn^pntary  ,j»<ipaphjr  for"  chijdifefl.^j^. 
With  re^iji^A?  flWW.,«^<^j<^H!ft.%mJWfl  WW«*A,«!>0t,pC  fh^ 

aod  at  these  get^raphy  forms  part  of  the  9tudips,of/<.^^,j)(upJiIiP^,,  (umthk  ) 

•  Royal  Maritime  aod  Colonia)^  4*fl((j9ifi^^4rf,j:^by.i?v',  ?KMf;h.|*ff*,ft^r^d)^ 
pWwM  .t^^^M^^x^  |Qf,i^^5rfa^Hg  .matter*  W  f^>  WWf*  l9**^ 
(olo^ial  cs|abUs))raAI^B^  bpth  eafljr^aud  late,  pjf  th¥iJRurtu^ie^^,iBj)f)5 
work  entitled  *  Annaet  Maritinuu  e  Colonaes.*  It  is  to  be  regretted ^^e 
in^jnotyet  in  fqss^if|p  of  this  nkine/Qf  .information  reelect jfig,t^.^iy 
tstablisbm^ntfi'of  th$  adyei^ur4)ua PortygvAs^f  sud  ^^Jierenoydpubt  wf 
fl^ould  find  much  valuable  information  on  countries  w^h  mp^st  .pa^T 
ticulsriy  interest  us  at  this  moment,  more  Mpeciallj  the  JQ.  ooi^t  jq^ 
Africa. 

From  our  corresponding  member,  Commander  Maqedo,  ive  lefm  tl^^ 
^.Top<«ri>phi^MapofPoTlfgali^i».ppp  ,      <     .. 

.  M.  de  Ma^edo  has  himself  published  a,,ipeipou;V)  to^PfPKf  t^b^  ^b^ 
Cwvy  l,«l|LDds  W4IQ  oq^  k^QiflcVlo  <*^  ^iflbfr.jwe^ouf  t^  the  difWYP^*** 
®Ci<lhi^?W!<P^»e-. .  .CwnfiUpT.  L^opv  4e  Jio^a  ha^  pHbli^ihed  ^be  l^st 


Izxjmi        Mr.  Mv RCu i so^M^^i  iAVdnei-^Hoiland — Italy. 

vuliiine<if  bis  Statistieftl  fisny  omthe  Pbnu§«t8efW8teision8iiiWqtfdvi»# 
and  Bftstern  Africa,  ia  Bastcni  <Atia^  in-Ohiaa  and  4he  Somb'ScM^- 
TMb  work  is  pvMished  by  order  of  the  Owrennneiit ;'  iiDd'^he>>pre4cn6 
Yolume  relates  to  tlie  Cape  Verd  Islands  and  its'dtpebdeneifeSL    Tiie 
Royall  Academy  of  Sdenoes  of  Li&bon  oontitnie  ihetp^intingiaf  ^  Informar 
tion  rekiiing  to  the  Moluoea  Islands/  by  Gabriel  Rebilio,  ibramgipait 
of  the  series  entitled,  -M^tenak  fm-  the  Cteogtaphieal  Hiatsry  oi  tfir- 
ConDtrieS' beyond >Sea,jftcj     i  .     ;  >     ••. 

The*  same  Acadefcny  is  dso  pubHshing  the  aeooad.  vohiAie  of^itte' 
reprint  of  the  Coliectioti  -of  Opuscula  relftting«  to  ^e  lilMrigiilion^  «€hni« 
questSi  and  Voyages  of  the   Porfciigiieae.     Thisi  vohune  contiona'the:. 
History  of  'What  Don  C^ristaraor  da  Gama  did  in  thfrjKii^ten*  el' 
Prestre  John  vith  400  Portuguese,'  hy  Miguei  Cesaanfaop.     -    >  -     t 

HoUand.—Vf%  learn  that  M.  Van  der  Velde^  of  the  Rbyal  Dotch^ 
Navy,  is  about  to  publbh  a  wo^k  oo  the  Dutch  posoeissfliiiv  in  tfar  fiaat^- 
with  a  large  map.  The  same  individual,  in  conjundion  «with  M.  V*  d» 
Coppeuaal,  has  undertaken  a  French  transhtioD,  amd  complete  re^sion 
of  the  important  work  of  Francois  Valentyn  cm  the  East  Indies,  ^oii- 
lished  iu  ityt  folio  ?olumea  at  Dt»dreeht  and  Amsteniam' in  I726<. 
Thia  has  ever  been  considered  by  those  towhon  the-Duteh  lafDgmige 
waa  familiar,  as  a  most  important  work ;  and  when,  as  is  proposed-  inFthel 
new  edition,  all  t^at  in  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  has.. 
become  obsolete  shall  be  eliminated,  and  all  that  laiter  researehca  tose 
corrected  or  brought  to  light,  be  Bubstituted  in  its  place,  this  will  an^^ 
questionably  be  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  day,  and'  its 
appearance  will  be  hailed  by  all  lovers  of  oriental  gAography  aa  a/nra^ 
valuable  acquisition. 

Jtxd^, — ^The  progress  of  the  study  of  geography,  and  its  aisterscftoncca 
geology  and  chorography,  will  be  greatly  promoted  in  Italy^if  anfficfent 
encouragement  aecurea  the  oontinuation  of  an  earc^llent  'periodieaA;  oata- 
menced  last  year  at  Bologna  by  one  of  our  corresponding  OMmbara^*^ 
Signer  Annibale  Ranuzzi.     His  Geographical  Annual  <(*  AnnnarioOeo*'' 
grafico  Italiano^y  a  amall  and  unpreteadhig  volume,  not  onlyi'gi^wa^a' 
complete  account  of  what  has  been  lately  done  in  Itsly,  to-itnprova'Od^ 
knowledge  of  geography,  but  cootaina  valuable  communieatlona^  *l)oi& 
the  most  distinguished  menia  that  country  on  the  geology,*  topogn^plijfv ' 
climate,  produce,  and  indoatry  of  their  native  country,  witii  atatlstioft 
tables  carefiiUy  compfled,  and  a  complete  cataktgue  of  soientifie'Worka' 
lately  published  in  the  varioua  Italian  States.     A  leamedt  disaertatibo-^ 
by  Count  Graberg  de  Hemso,  another  of  our  valuable  ontrespondeDts, ' 
on  the  early  Genoese  navigators,  will  be  read  with  miieh'aatta£ictidn'hy< 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  navigaStion  and  txanakitxkK^^anA' 


peibBpfrtbc  moal  ia^iovtaal  coiumunicfttkm  in  iIm  Yolmiieife  a  letter 
fraB'GeMml  ¥koDnd,  in  ivhieh  he  etpfads*  the  origin  of'  a  diacrepbiieT 
iaihc  height  o£  the- dome  til  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  as  gives  by  ^nef 
ertimatea  fonaad  by  the  aatronemeffi  of  that  ciiy»  and  the  determiaatioa- 
made  fay  Oaptani  Fergoia  of  the  Royal  Neapolitan  Knginecn. '  That 
oflwer^  Bol :heiBg  able  toestetid/  his'triangulafdon  ii)ti>  the  Ranutxi  ter*'' 
rilofY,  and  viahtng  to  mate  the>  dontf  of  8l  JRctev'a  the  tnoHnation:  of 
one  of  hia  angles,  waa  obliged  to  assume  a  oo-efficioit'of  ten^stnal  re-> 
fiictiao.    Not  conaidenng  the  variation  af^  thnfalainezit  in*  diffsrant 
dimatea  and  scasona,  he  took  aa  its  evpreseion  0" 08^  the  quantity- 
gsncraUy  uaed  in  the  Ffondi  trianguktionsy  and  given  by  Purasant  in 
his  treaHtse  on  gedl<^,  finind  alao  by  actoal  observation  to  be  afipHcabl^' 
io  the  immediate  dct^bourhood'of  Nf^pka.    The  height  of  the  dome  of' 
S(L  Pster'a  tbenea  deduced  dificved  matdrially  from  that  of  the  Roman 
aatnMloneis,  wfaaae  ;aceiim«y.  oouU  not  be  doubted.    This  error  was 
painted  tot  by  OokDci  Corabceuf  of  the  Freneh  Engineers^  in  the  '  Bul- 
letin de  la  SooaM  de  €U$agra|Me.'    General  Viseonti,  therefbre^  caused 
a  ftesh  ealonlatioD^  to  be  made  along  the  whole  ehain  of  triangles  from 
the  Adriatio  to  liie  Mediterranean  ;  and  thus  obtained  for  the  expression 
iDjpioban  0*06415,  an  anoont  which,  when  applied  to  the  detcrnnina- 
tisnoftho  altitude  af  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  gives  a  result' 
Dcaslyndonticai  with  that  of  the  Roman  astiDnomers.    Though  this  cor* 
rmtion  waa  ooBunameated  wi^ont  delay  to  M.  Gorabcauf,  it  appeals  to 
have  been- as  yet  vnnolieed  in  Fratice. 

Then  are  also  several  other  valuable  communications  from  General 
ViH»nti  ia  ^gnor  Ranusn's  *  Annuario ;'  and  much  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  known  zeal  and  ability  of  that  writer,  it  may  safely  be' 
astned  llmt  his  work.exceeda  even  the  expectatiotts  which  his  reputation 
led  his  leaders  to  form. 

To.  tUa  I  must  add,  that  Signer  Rannszi,  who  is  one  of  our  best 
CDtfaspoMwiepta,  haa  just  invonied  us  with  the  following  iuteresiiiig" 
iiifiocmation«    Among  the  works  which  appeared  last  year,  says  the 
Count,  one  la  especialiy'  deserving  of  notice ;  the  volume  publisbed  at 
Mthnijin  capsoquctiee  of  the  eongresa  of  men  of  scteoce,  and  entitled 
'Natnnl  and  Civil  Reporta  on  Lombaidy '  (Notisie  Naturali  e  Civili^ 
inHaLamberditt), -published  by  a  sooiett  of  learned  men,  under  the  direct 
tion  of  Sigiior  Carlo  Cattanea    This  work,  of  which  the  first  veUmie 
oaly  haa  yet  been  puhliaiMd,  and  whidi  will'  be  fbUowcd  by  Appendiees' 
and  "Soppie&ienta^  according  as  mine  materials  are  received;  will  give  a 
ftdl  and  oomplete  oicgraphical  view  of  Lomhardy.    At  Florence  Signor 
Bianchi  bas  begun  to- publish  a  PbHtieal^  and  Signer  Marmochi  a- 
Ph^ii»i;r  Oeography  of  italy,  tinder  the  title  of  '  Intiednction  to  the 


^^uni)  History  pf-Laly^jQeoenl.  and.Qompanwdvo'  <PnidnH»o  d^ 
S'qrifi  N^^i«1q»  gcneinle  e  con^araitiva,  d'  Italia.)  ^  JbeH^4iH>i  ww<M 
will  be  Y^Ty,^%t\l  ox^ut^  ao<jl  ar«  rCalimU^oA  fti  «gfei4.ittKeilmfMr« 
4^d^.  i^^t^te  for.tbeae acien^es  amoiig ijia  tif^jaiM^.  ;Tiiit]n  forniiart 
pf  a,  col^ectioo  entitled '  The  It^)ifM)f9  iLil^wy*'  ^M«^y«  w^ka  of  merit 
yf^X^  un^eriaken  and  cofpt^^ed^p  ^b«/cQuriie,.Qf  lait  yaur.  Signec 
^qipet^i  baa.yope  on  .yit)^,JI;^|.  Vp|^g^phical»  Phyaica),  and  AatrQUem- 
cai  PictiQDaijy  oC  T^^^pS**-^^^  coAducted  wiib  gi«at  oere.and  4miNi^ 
l^ge..|Ifi  th^  3ardiQia]i  St^tea  Signor  Cw^thaa^  ialilbQ  maofker, 
advance^  ip  .hia 'Geog;raphical,  Historioaly  S^stioal,  jBdCo.anvMftciri 
Iiicti^ary  of  those  States;  Sigour  I)lho»  the  Statiatical^od  Hinliavical 
phorography  of  the  same ;  Sigaor  de  BarthMbmei's  ^  Tlie  Topognyhiffri 
a»d  Statistical  Notices  of  the  Saidiinaa  SMea^'  three  ^vorka  of  gtesl 
valuei  which  throw  a  strong  light  upoa.ooe  of  the  paiocifttl  Italian 
Sutes.  '  The  Physica]»  Historical,  and  StatiaUcal  Chossgnn^jF  of  Ilalj>' 
published  at  Florence  by  Signor  Zuccagni  Orlandiai,  aiay  be  aaad  ta  bt 
now  completed.  It  is  a  work  of  vast  extent,  which  coat  its  mentonsna 
author  much  care  and  indefatigable  labour ;  hut  i«,  Batwithsl*ndifi9»'fiir 
from  satisfying  all  that  is  required  by  the  actual  stale  of  knowlad^e* 
He  collects  a  multitude  of  facta,  hints,  and  obaecvatians,  butnotala^ya 
exactly  and  correctly ;  and  he  erra  especially  with  respect  to  ovler  and 
method.  This  is  what  may  be  said  by  one  who  would  criticise  his  work; . 
it  will,  however,  remain  a  fine  monument  of  the  geographictl  lahoun  of 
Zuccagni,  to  whom,  says  the  CkHint,  we  were  piaviously  indebted: for  hia 
excellent  Atlas  of  Tuscany;  and  it  will  operate  as  a  stimulua  to  the  more 
careful  study  of  our  country  (Italy).  Signor  Marmochi  has  lately  cemt^ 
pleted  his  course  of  *  Uniyersal  Greograpby,'  in  6  toIs.  Bvo.'r-the  mast 
important  work  on  General  Geography  undertaken  in  Italy  inUlicae 
latter  times.  At  Naples  the  Bureau  Topograpluqiie  has  puUiabied  a 
new  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  in  3  sheets ;  and  Signor  de  Loca  is 
superintending  the  4th  edition  of  his  Geographical  Institutes ;  but  Count 
Ranuzzi  does  not  know  whether'  they  have  yet  been  published.  '  It 
is  a  good  elementary  book,  of  which  the  3rd  edition  was  pubUaked  in 
1843.  At  Turin  a  translation  haa  appeared  of  Balbi's  '  filemenls  of 
Oeneral  Geography,'  published  at  Paris  in  1843 ;  and  a  aort  of  aumaiary 
of  his  other  work,  entitled  'A  Compendium  of  Geography.'  These 
worjcs  have  for  many  reiuiers  the  merit  of  being  writtea-by  j^gnor  Baiki, 
a  writer  who  adopto  the  French,  that  is,  an  easy  and  popular  style,  but 
improves  it  by  arrangement,  depUi,  and  real  knowledge.  However,  it 
is  well  to  know  that,  since  the  great  progress  recently  made  in  geography, 
and  since  the  extraordinary  labours  of  Ritter,  Humboldt,  Bmghana,  Ao., 
have  become  known,  the  authority  and  celebrity  of  Signor  Balks  lunre 


.i^A««Milhhi  9\pt^^^mim^iiM\ttSiitim!^  U'' ki^e' ma|l^ df^ luff ' lii 

jiniP0«)lkdai«%Mf''fitttit'<ha«'^1i«ifb«a,ii^  a  speciriiei)  ora'to^o- 
^M|*iM^>4&a'  lliktbT4ci«><A!tMa>'<i^  ii^xM^  the'  beatrtifVir 'ttistonca/ 
lM^JItt«|lPlrtri«,'^iiWoi«l^'^f^'kii''filuiilH  has  already  col- 

keMk  itftrqtMtitfty  df  i««Ki4W!'a^-7ie  liBK\*diit1)i(ied'togkhei''an  the 
A)tMabtHli«sil^Wil^  A^^^MI^  Ib^'tfte'  tf  tt^y  ^d  it8tk)n- 

fliie«rittMMd|f^<4ko>fr^'^iUi'4Mii%^^  Tiy^WianV  76^*/^;"  Th'e  taii'pul^-^ 
liMliMMMii  M41im  Wi^'^A&\V^a'i^  tff'Si^c^'Brlrtii^'  enl»Iea''^Cfioro- 
(!»ilM«U<Tif«[M'or'4l>«'Py^id<^<^'M  ^hey  ^re  a  {ierfe'ct  mo<teV  of 

MoMBf  trfd^^i%^c^,"abd  H(^  \k  (fofi«i(%^fed''amoiig  the  m6«t  heautifut' 
iM|i»l«*iiit#ttAedlwJW«y5^Ii^atfe'^  <«  stale  df  ^-i^i^.  ^' At  Venice, 
%or>bMfitfha«JtMbl2slVed=iinie^PtM'arld  lload  Map  of  all  Ttftly^'ui' 
ou4i%fcfe«ti'  -^'M  TbWtt'*'  w^tfr  IJiiiviiiBaf  Alias'  has  "been  'published  by 
9<giW^lifcellcr,  lii'l§*lKCt>,  Tery  wrtl  exectited  and  very  useful  to  stu-' 
dMiui4fl'||itb|^pby;  itM  perhaps  the^fyc^t  atlas  lately  constructed  In 
I«ly('MA«iippl{M^e  of  the  reqaitrites  most  needed  in  geographical 

JBiiPWkrtfc"  -.^       ■     .  '•  ' 

'^^HpHk  M«nfio<9hi*8  OtiTse  of  Geography  already  mentioned  is  accom-' 
pvnidiby^ttii^alAiB'j  \mi  we  cannot  say  mach  fur  its  execution.     The 
Ohdngniphtf  a#:(6igviof  '2klde%m  Orlandtni  is  also  accompanied  by  ah 
aiiasittd  a>lti|;efefienilinap  of  Italy,  in  15  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  Tir<r!inru ; 
biitii  k'lifot  ft  VMy  eofrrect  ifbrir. 

'At  theiBci^iiflifTe  Odngress  held  at  MHan*  in  Septeniber  last,  General 
^^Kim  p^op^ped  the  a^ption  of  a  uniform  method  of  colouring  geo- ' 
logiMi  jfliarp^  reedmmending'  tflat  (fthrpted  hy  the  German  geologists,' 
^*Mii8igiM>r -OluK  ^  his  felkiw^dMn  hii  useful  Mineralogical  Map  of ' 
IMiby.         '     .     ■'     ' '   ' 

iVM-ikilmilia! ' AMHfri' If a»  pn^Rshed'Hh  ekd^Uent  Catling  Directory  for' 
SlBdiiiUi/<''Py0faMMr  GaBo  of  TViest^   has  also  published  his  sixth' 
* Niiaeieil^jMhiaiiaA/  ATery  ineful  and  irell*executed  work,  as  we  are 
iaibtfpedi*  ■:       -    • 

TkeMilioDeM  h^avefban^ed  a  €hbrdgraphical  Institution  for  the  col- 
IcMM  tlttttfoHMMtt^DV  cifil  and  nattrraf,  Yespecting  Lombardy.    Signor 
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KAhiitA  haik  founded  a  idmihtt  instittrtion  f6r  jSmilift^  L  &.  all  ^ 
region  S.  of  the  Po,  from  Piacenza  to  Rimiiir;  aud  at  Ocnea  the 
Marchese  Paliavicini  has  taken  steps  for  eatabliahing  ene  forr  iigtifia ; 
80  thit,  as  Signor  Rannzzi  observes,  vlieu  every- nai^n^  ttgiom  of  ttidy 
shall  have  followed  the  example  set  them  l)y  the  Lombardtfy  Italy  may 
hop^'to  possess  a  unifbnn  geograpbieftll  wotk,  eompvehendBig  tbe  whole 
of  the  Peninstila,  and  the  adjomkig  conntnes. 

In  addition  to  the  Mire,  W  have  been  favoured  by  o«r  dis^goiahed 
Honorary  Member,  Count  Graberg  of  Hems5,  with  aB  ae<Mnnt  of  die 
progreM  of  geographical  labours  in  Italy.  He  has  himself  i^evy  pro- 
perly Exposed,  at  the  last  Scientific  Meeting  in  thak  ceuntry,  the  great 
inconvenience  of  having  no  less  than  fourteen  different  Italian  milsft,  ail 
of  which  he  very  judiciously  proposes  to  reduce  to  one,  t.  e.  to  tht 
geographical  mile  of  60  to  a  degree. 

The  Milanese  Professor  of  Astronomy,  F.  Carlmi,  has  pubfisbed  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  the-  measure  of  that  eeetiwi  iif  the  meridian 
which,  traversing  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  ia  terminated  by  the  paratte&a  of 
Zurich  and  Geneva. 

At  Milan  the  ingenious  Captain  Josq>h  Bmpacher  has  termiiitled, 
and  is  about  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  a  meed  beautiful 
Hy  psometjical  Map  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Apeiminei, 
with  the  indications  of  their  corresponding  paases,  in  3  large  sheefes,  on 
the  scale  of  xwlvinr* 

Professor  Vesin  has  just  published  a  '  Quadro  sinottica-statiAieo  del 
Granducato  di  Toscana.' 

Lastly,  Signor  Gaetano  Osculati,  of  Milan,  already  known  as  the 
author  of  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Sovth  AaMtica, 
inserted  in  the  *  Politecnieo,'  has  published  al  Mooza,  *  Nate  ^  sm 
Viaggio  neUa  Persia  e  neUe  Indie  OrienUdt  megli  amni  1841  e  1843/ 

Naples. — On  the  subject  of  the  Geodetic  and  Topographical  works 
executed  by  the  Royal  Topographical  Office  at  Naples^  from  May  1844 
to  the  end  of  April  of  the  present  year,  our  zealous  Homrary  Member 
General  Yisconti  gives  us  the  following  information :'— - 

Signor  Marieni,  the  Austrian  engineer,  completed  in  1844  die  wMe 
triangulation  of  the  first  order,  in  Tuscany  and  the  Plapal  States,  conaeet- 
ing  it  on  the  N.  with  that  made  in  Upper  Italy,  and  on  the  S.  with 
that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  towards  the  Roman  frontiers.  They  are  now 
calculating  at  Vienna  all  the  triangles  measured  by  Mariofti;  and.  m.  Ae 
two  sides  of  the  triangulations  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  whieh  have 
been  already  calculated,  the  agreement  between  the  points  common  to 
each  is  as  follows : — 

Length  of  the  side  between  Mount  Petrella  and  Mount  SerracominoBe, 


h^nning  bom.  tbn  litaae,  measiurcd  in  Upper. Italy  tnd  continnuig 
tbrottgb  Tkiaeany,  5 1496  *  1^  m^ties. 

..The  iEHBe  4ii|Uiu)^  nooQiding  to.  th«  calpul^ona  mada  in  the  Topo- 
gm^hical  Offiq^  At  N^jpte^t.  beginning  from  the  ba«e  of  the  Castel 
Vf^tufiMi,  51496  *  52.  me^reft.    Diflercsnce,  0  *  20  metres. 

Lwi;th  of  the  ud9  betwe^  Amount  .PetreUa  and  Mount  Viglio,  be- 
ginning as  before  from  the.baae  ia  Upper  I^ly^  61047 '  13. 

The  aaxK  diatanoe  from  the  base  of  Ci^iitel  VoUui3io»  61047*85. 
DifiiMreooekO'28« 

DiffKencea  of  so -very  pmall  an  amount  in  such  long  distances  are 
certainly  wonderful^  and  for  that  reason  are  perhaps  t6  be  ascribed  to 
tome  fa70orab)e  combiaationa.  It  is,  hQwever,  no  less  true,  that  they 
show  a  yery  great  Agreement  between  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan 
triangulations,  and  the  great  accuracy  with  which  they  haYO  been  carried 
on  by  the  reapective  engineers. 

Geodetic  operationa  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  the 
measure  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  about  5j^°  between  Tennoli»  a  city 
en  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic^  and  Cape  Passaro*  the  southernmost  point 
of  Sicily* 

The  DOcthem  part  of  this  chain  of  triangles*  passing  between  Termoli 
and  the  Basilicata,  is  almost  terminated ;  but  in  the  remaining  part,  aa 
iar  as  Cape  Passaro^  many  difficulties  have  occurred  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  Apennines  in  Calabria,  and  of  the  position  and  magnitude 
sf  Etna*  In  several  eases^  when  one  station  has  been  supposed  to  be 
risible  from  another,  it  was  found  upon  the  spot  that  nothing  could  be 
seen ;  sa  that  much  time  was  necessarily  lost  in  the  examination  of  the 
couatry,  and  the  selecUoB  of  the  proper  stations  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  triangulatioB,  SuCh  an  operation  has,  however,  been  completed, 
sod  nothing  now  remaina  to  be  done  except  taking  the  angles  with 
the  repeaUng-circIe  at  each  station,  which  will  be  completed  within  the 
present  year  (1845).  Malta  will  also  be  connected  with  Sicily  by  means 
ol  one  large  triangle. 

Id  the  coFurse  of  the  Greodetic  examination  of  the  above-mentioned 
eoantry^  a  site  was  fixed  upon  in  the  plain  of  Catania  for  the  measure- 
ment of  a  second  geodetic  base  in  1846y  to  be  coimected  with  the  tri- 
aoguktioB  along  the  meridian  of  Termoli. 

The  triaagulatiwiis  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Order  have  been  continued 
through  the  provinces  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Abruzzi,  Molise  (Sannio), 
and  the  Capttanatay  in  order  to  supply  trigonometrical  points  to  the 
engineers^  who  are  laying  down  the  country  on  a  scale  of  tt^Wv' 

Colonel  Skribanek  of  Vienna  has  proposed  to  me,  says  General 
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y^^p(4^  tP  ipaH*  triajjjjjfjatioj^  ftpros^ th^ Ad jTfeari9,.ij[)'0rderj to  connect 

)fl^;flg.|rw»glep,^-T-l«V^li^^  J«^^»  ^^  $tvApirea..Ca|f3a^:^D^  Pekgysa; 
J?n41X;,^^t,.And^a»  i^el^go^  a;p(l.,TrpBjitjf.  3rd?y,  ^Tr^iiitij.Pelagosa, 
a;|d  ,^oji?te.  C^yo,..w};uqf>^  .j?.A^  .W^P^^?^^*^-®/  Moynt  Gargan9  in 
JP^uglj^  j(Ajpuli^,  ^.jAi^d^fa^^ftPii' .pa;F;fa  ar^  points  in  t^e  Palmatw^n 
t^^gu^iatjjOfl J  W?jJ??flMI  ?f^M^»  .^^^^  .P*'^°  V^  trigonometric^  points 
(}( jjifjf  :^eftpt}litjfl,^rY;?y^,  XSien?^^^  Viscopti  is  ^qw  .coocprting  i^xeasuies 
yfili^.i^qlflRe)  $Jj[;ph^u^ek  forjhei  ew^ution  of  \hh  ifiteresting  operatiop 

^,,,jW^^j|  this  iR,c()i?ipIet^,  the,  .^^yr^.gf  an  arc, of  about  IS*' pn  jhe 
fpiW^if*^  .ofj.V^pajprjU  b^pbtain^  ^tyeeq  SiJ^^ia  aivd  C^pe  Sp^tJ- 
SRW>Kh^t^.  8ftf  ^«T^l909f  .poifMi  of  Italy^ .  ..    r,.    .,.,  .  ,  ,.  7  ^. 

.T^^,MfboM.9f(tJkiq  'jr9ppgraphic^l  Map  -pf  the,Farp  of  Messipa,  on 4 
fjc^fp,p(j^^l^f,fjf>,^cppipl?i^)y  ftnisbed'  .  Preparations,  for  6fi^ravirg  ^nd 
mW'sWw  i^,  TM^  }}9rf  Jtf  :P^de,  ,q^  a,  awj^kr  ppale,  bu^j^^h  aswill  |>e 
WiSflf^W^  to,pi^>yigfrtpfBjand  ^f  the  yariws  purjfpBj?s,for  wiiich  the 
9wwmeftU9ilePVPM«<rfu«in*it.  r'/v    1, 

.,  3'j;}ij^,:joj^gr,JfpJneal  Surniey.  of  t))e  grc^at  MiU.^ary  Map  of.  the  I^i<igdom 
q(,  Jf ^ei?,  J P!ji .  A  a^ale.  pf  wjsiihif^f.  ^  ^till  in  progress.  .  At  present  little 
Jf^i'Wrti^gJ'io^Wpi^^  tpppg;r?^y.of  tMe  e:Mt,ens?v^  P^^^^'^fl^,  of  Terra 

. .  r.T^^eng^^fiig^f  ,tJie.|hree,|fiB^.sbeeta,pf  ffce  great  Toppgrj^p^iqalMap 

9f>f^^  Wtt?>fry: ?!ou^d JN^plcs,.  on  j*  .aijale,  of  xr.Hjy  j? ,??  ^^T  »4^^^^4i 
l^ipffif^j^  ^pec^ed,  to.Uji^  fipi^Jie^  before  Jth^  e^d  qf.the  prje^entye^.. '.  ^^" 
.,^,Pf;^ajt.^pfogrefBa,ha?,al9P  ^cn  made  yi  three  npor/s  sh^pU  of  thp.Top^- 
XT^apl^icsJL  ^;>i^itaj:y  .Map.pf  the  Ki^^gdom  <NapleO,  on  a  scale  of 
yj'iiWJ^  WS  of  .th^e;,tj«:ee  shfiets  will  be  ftnished.  and  publiahe4  in  the 

^j  'y^icff graying .0^  Ijjc  NaiMical  Chart  of  the,, Mediterranean, ip  three 
li^irgf^.^b^ts^  wjtb  apecial  plans  of  the.principalpprts, is alnpiost^nished. 
It.wjU  be  pubU^hjed  in  the  cpurae  a(  the  pre^Dt jear.  The  works, in 
^pgl]|mng  or  lithography  for  the  plana  pf  the  principal  ports^  &c.,  foi; 
thfi^ua?  of  the, Neapolitan  Nayy,  are  ip  %  state  of  progrese. 

J^ruma^  <md,her  acfpances  in  geography, -^^'Whihi  during  the  two 
laj^t  y^ar3  th^j^qld  Medals  pf  our  gracious  Patron  haire  jbeen  awarded  to 
Aflolph  JSraian  and  Carl  Ritter;.  the  ibrmer  on&^of  th^  moet  ^ientific 
^^plbrers  of  the  age,  the  lattei^  as  (  have  Already  said,  the  great  hi^onan 
and,,p)^ilo8oph^,r.of  ^e^graphy— ll^hiUt  pijr,  own  Sovereign  has  bperi 
pif^pfnpt  in  ^o;D^rinf  t^e.brilliapt  Researches. of. another  Wussi^n  auWcti 


at^b  one  of'  bur' Medallist?,  Slf  Robert  !S6*ibtiriburg^/wfiok6  thiHwrt&Xis 
favours'  afe' recorded- Iff'  our  Jbilrnai;  otr  ittaitViiiufc' ferelgti  itfeliibfetj 
Al^iander' voir  taumboldt,  !ias  jtist  pre^^iited  io^Kb  'tfttifitryrt^h'ttfe 
fiiit-pait'ot  tlifc''^,ttoiii/bfe;^  tlife  cfoWhftig  glor]^  of  "ftiTloTig-utid'iirfWiafd 
tiiretT.    Having  VeeieW^  the  Vbldind  otily'%b«n  t!hM  addtesb^'Wi^  ii^K 
nigTi  coiapleied,  it  is  irilp6ieilil(i'ift)i^^^'<o'rftt^bipt>*rtalyzc  ite  kie/iW* 
still  less  to  render  justice  toUe'  liolilii^si' 6f  c6ncepti6rt',  l!H^  j^oMrci^'of 
research  and  comWiiatioh,  bt  to  th6  Mekflth  falnd'^lsji'df  tHbd'g'ht,  tt^fM 
which  the  great  traveller  o^the'a^e•liai  i^mthctifhtt'^i^ktitfc  rfJt^i: 
that  effbrr,  to  ute  Hig  0\in  wbtds,  ettibodiia'  '^  ih^lAihirid  M^fLitAti 
CQDceired  notioD  of  a  complete  physical  geography,  which  has  eiieti'd^U 
with  its  contemplation^  and  has  resrolved  'ft^Yf  into  a'p/Ik/i  pkrhtkps  too 
daring;  it  includes  withitt  its  wide  gras^  a 'genera)  VieVof^'kll  cr^at^ 
things,  a  complete  physical  descrij^tion  6(  t!h\e  i^nlverse.^    In'aTltifdii^fi;'  i6 
this  work  as  the  embodying  of  ideas  and  images^  whtdi  h&vebeetif  Abating 
ID  liis  mind  for  more  than  half  a  century,  Tte  adds,  with'  the  modesty  whitb 
sits  so  gfacefully  on  the  true  phi!otfo|/her, '  that  lie  hbw  c/fSk^  td'hts  ttfti* 
temporaries  this  slcetdi  of  the  great  comstifuti on  of  hatute  whh'ffeaita- 
tioo,  alarmed  lest  he  has  taken  falsely  the  measure  erf  hi^  dwn  fttcuTri^fc^ 
and  of  liis  ability  to  do  jubdW  to  his  vast  subject     l^efe  is,  hoWeVer, 
no  man  living,  Who6e  generalisations  from  obserVed  phenomena  can  liatd 
80  great  authority  as  tbose  of  the  nnitersa^  Humboldt.  ■  He  has  traviinted 
a  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any  other  scientific  traviilltr  i 
and'  not  merely  eilminhug  the  surface  of  the  gldbe;  he'  has  |)enetrated  fnto 
its  deepest  recesses,  and  has  brought  into  comparison  the  high  table-lands 
and  lofty  nnountains  of  tropical  America  with  the  desert  steppes  and  hilh 
of  northern  Asia.     At  present,  we  have  only  before  ns  that  part  of  his 
great  plan,  which  includes  an  account  of  the  limits  and  scientrfic  treat- 
ment of  physical  cosmography,  and  a  general  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  nniverae,  preceded  by  a  dissertation  explaining  the  varied  hiteresti^ 
excited  by  the  stndy  of  nature,  and  the  fundamental  laws  by  which  ahe  is 
governed.     In  two  volumes,  which  are  to  succeed,  will  be  described  the 
inducements  that  exist  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  detailed  history  of  na- 
tural phenomena,  exemplified  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  plan  of 
the  universe  as  a  whole;  and  lastly,  an  account  of  some  particular  phe- 
nomena, previously  considered  only  with  reference  to  the  general'  ar^- 
ment.     Some  of  the  introductory  observations  in  the  fiiat  volume  are 
already  known  to  the  German  public,  having  been  delivered  in  an  open- 
ing addreaa  some  years  ago  at  Berlin.    They  contain  also  an  eloquent 
and  instructive  recommendation  to  the  study  of  physical  geography  in 
its  highest  sense,  and  in  iti  relations  to  natural  history.   The  concluding 
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oWrvadonsin  this  chapter,  as  they  bear  on  the  funeral  object  of  the 
work,  as  far  as  relates  to  our  own  department  of  science^  are  fnrua  theto* 
ftire  especially  interesting. 

**  Physical  geography,"  ^e  are  told,  **  naturally  tends  Ho,  and  involf  es 
a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  material  aniverte,  and  by 
no  means  consists  of  a  mere  cyclopttdiacal  abridgment  of  the  more  iw^ 
portant  facts  and  results  oF  observattoh,  a  knowledge  of  which  nay  be 
obtained  from  works  on  natural  history  and  physical  science.  Su<^  tnoe 
results  are  only  so  far  valuable,  as  they  bear  upon  the  gieat  question  of 
the  mutual  and  harmonious  working  of  those  difiRerent  laws  darottghoot 
the  universe,  all  of  which  tend  to  produce  and  preserve  the  exiating  eon* 
dftion  of  things." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  herv  at  ahy  length  an  account  of  die  various 
subjects  discussed  in  this  volume,  inchidhig  geology,  on  which  )u  anolfhtr 
place  I  might  dilate ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  as  geographets,  you 
will  find  in  it  much  that  is  deeply  interesting  and  valuable,  exhibited  in 
a  form  that  renders  it  easily  available,  concerning  the  subject  of  tempe>- 
rature,  and  its  relation  to  the  present  extension  of  plants  and  animals. 
You  will  also  find  the  philosophical  principles,  and  the  great  final  object 
of  our  science,  exemplified  and  illustrated  in  the  happiestmunner,  with 
ft  profiision  of  facts  bearing  on  the  subject. 

I  will  close  these  observations  with  one  more  short  quotation  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume.  As  a  kind  of  rksunU  of  his  at^outit  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  existing  nature,  Baron  Humboldt  (and  I  know  you 
will  thank  me  for  attempting  to  be  the  first  to  place  his  words  befi>re  you 
in  an  English  dress)  thus  concludes  : — 

'*  From  the  contemplation  of  the  distant  nebtiltt,  and  the  systMhs  hi 
double  stars  mutually  revolving  round  one  another,  we  have  descended'  to 
the  consideration  of  the  minute  and  infinitesimal  examples  d(  organic 
life  inhabiting  both  the  sea  and  land,  and  the  vegetfttion  which  dothes 
the  naked  rocky  cHAb  on  the  declivity  of  the  snow-capped  mountain. 
AH  these  phenomena  may  have  been  produced  by  the  open^tion  of  laws, 
concerning  whose  nature  and  mode  of  action  we  can  attain  some  know- 
ledge. Other  laws  however  there  are,  which  are  leas  manifest,  but 
whose  effect  is  seen  in  the  highest  realms  of  organic  er^isteuoe,  tn  pro- 
ductions varied  in  form,  and  indicating  so  much  creative  power  exla* 
bited  in  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  exemplified  in  the  language  of  the 
difierent  races  of  men.  A  physical  delineation  of  nature  conducts  tis  to 
the  verge  of  a  higher  intellectual  sphere,  whence  ^e  have  as  It  "wtre 
glimpses  into  another  state  of  existence,  ft,  however,  onhr  points  to  the 
boundary,  and  ventures  not  to  advance  a  single  step  b^youd.*^ 


¥HM\mg  fioDi  thft'f^aai  subject  o^  Humboldt's  *  Kqsmot»'  of  which 
yott  «sU  fttftn  'li%?«  a  complaie  Eaglifib  traivilatum  £rom  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished  ladjs  already  well  known  to  you  by  hfix  successful  Tersioii^ 
of  the  irttemsUug  trave)^q£  Von  WnmgeU  I  wiU  proceed  by  callmg  your 
Btteation  to  die  deep  iatareol,  with  which  our  scienoe  is  rejaparded  ai|d 
cvitiyated  in  JPrussaa.  Our  sister  Society  in  Berlin  has  so  rapidly  risen, 
in  puttie  estnaation,  that  aa  eye-witness  to  opp  of  their  recent  monthly 
meetinga  informs  me  that^  among  two  or  three  hundred  individunls  pre- 
sent, wMTd  members  of  the  Royal  Family^  as  well  as  many  distinguished 
military  and  oUier  public  functionaries.  Princes  of  that  iUustripua  BtOjal 
Family  aye,  indeed,  foremost  among  the  explorers  of  distant  lands. 
Prince  Adelbert,  a  nephew  of  bis  Majesty,  in  visiting  Braxil,  has  exr 
teodod  his  tcseacobes  to  the  river  Xingu^  which,  rising  in  the  province 
ef  Matte  Grosso»  falls  into  the  great  Amazon  near  Vilkrinho,  under  Ihe 
3^  of  &  lnu  and.  the  $2^  of  Ion.  W.  of  Greenwich.  Accompanied  by  two 
Prussian  noblemeU)  Prince  Adelhert  has  asoended  the  Xingu  to  a  higher 
point  than  any  previous  traveller ;  so  that,  with  bis  Royal  Highnesses 
accomplisbmeuts,  we  may  look  for  some  valuable  additions  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge  from  the  publication  of  his  Journal,  which  is  now  printini; 
l»r  private  distribution.  Another  nephew  of  the  King,  Prince  Waldjc- 
mar,  having  visited  Ceylon,  is  now  journeying  through  Nepaul,  having 
rcesisad  from  the  British  authorities  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  every 
attention  that  ia  due  to  hia  high  station.  And  here  I  must  say,  that  not 
Prussia  only,  but  other  oountriei  of  Germany  are  distinguished  by  jthe 
s^ploTatioua  of  their  princea ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  in  previous 
yesTS  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied,  Prince  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  and 
Piinca.Paul  Wilhelm  of  Wflrtemberg,  have  enriched  geography,  ethno- 
giaphyt  and  botany  by  their  several  contributions.  Nay  more,  have  we 
nst  seett.amoogatusf  and  participating  in  the  meetings  of  our  men  of 
sdeoce^'  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  when  they  recently  viaited  our 
beloved  Sovereign? 

In  a  rapid  sketch  like  this  I  can  now  only  glance  at  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  Gknnanyf  and  especially  in  Prussia,  to  add  to  our 
stores  of  foreign  travel.  Knowing  the  intense  interest  with  which  his 
Prussian  Ma^eaty  viewed  the  whole  progress  of  our  recent  warfare  in  Aff- 
8^^Qiatanr  and  how  well  he  judged  in  sending  thither  that  scientific 
mldier  Major  Bason  von  Orlioh.  I  atn  most  happy  to  see  that  the  travels 
of  this  able  envoy  have  been  translated  into  English.  Again,  it  will 
he  ofasSKved  that  Dr.  Schmitz  has  oonsigned  to  us  some  valuable  in- 
imsalion  respecting  Sumatra*  whilst  Professor  SchoenbrCinn  has  passed 
through  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  M.  T.  PhiUippi 
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t)9q/t]»|t9/#fPimd'  T^iwMriiBL'!  ABnk  of  «1I  the/  jonmytf  ivrbidb^  htnre 
f|sp!SQ%,M)tMaai(ed  irdpvAbailiberaliieiuMMMigBBifltitdO^-Uie'  Pjnisiiiiii)Gb- 
▼f^^W^Mtj  tWi^QMchM:  of  rPitifeBKir  lisptom  iji  fiji^^tl  ondi'Niiilia^ 
Yfhhok  ar^  no^  ui  progte^i  i  m^st .  partionlaiiy  i  mtvitf^  ydoD  ttttentioD  ^ .  b^ 
caiuse  itisi^^e  <«er,liw  .tbftt  thilDdastiilguiafatid  Idtder^aMl'  hifl  itfeli*- 
chosen  assqci^toftwitt  rotura .  nghty  i  Aad^  :>wrth '  Itgliymtiah  tresB^uicB^ 
4A«cvipUomi  'iHidi  4i»iyb^jcriil«i  ibomrdicfeB  oegioai  «d  fiaiioaB<'ni/'the 
9^\y.bi9V>l3r  pfitAMten^^.iiT'd  UiiA  ipoint/liOB]ii:ind«ed  mtt^  &iibir  tmdi^ 
froiiiiiKttioil^Jj^imghti  into  thendture  oMhtit  cxpQdition';.)aliio»iMA'tM 
i)ffifrM(9Sfigr»qtiB4!|l<o  me  by  &«  King  of  Brasauii  when  f  eturuog  Stom 
g^yn|«»t  e«aijiF8JKi&.,to  tb&  NkiQC  £ttDope»  I  jnefc^iatihis  Mi^esl^'B  talis 
tb^e  pb«9faHi6fco(Ditw,Iiepamii^fnTtyj  whoMttatftof  heahbrliad  ef»|»« 
p^Upd  fafira  t9  .TetoKQ^  «ifcd  vhoaeidnnriiigsinrtEBinotfooatr  mpeptfA  ^niq 
pmrcl^^'  by)  H^bat^mliefatened^Toyftl  pattrdn- df-tfae  .Aift)L>  i  hkaay  f4<b 
tba,t.Pr^s9f>r  X^paiuB)  iudgin^.from.the  anidb  gBeati9r'pttriieotiank)fi  thi 
ai;chM^WPi<^diii»<miiiti«iit»  in  Loirerthcu' in 'Upffuer Egypt  axui^Nnfani* 
1^  f/lf^s^  ^niafttf  ^ftbai  cisilmtian  d»d  not  dMomdi  6on»iidho8e  JiigH 
Goui^ffi^,  b^t|.4^p  tbecoiMtraitjrii  waa.«xtaBdedvtfailiier,iTOin(ther]dchj^d 
lRW-J«(j^i>St<irf-the'dNile,     .  ■,..•,!.   /.:  .i   •■  n;  ,  .i  ••.••• 

.^^Q\}^T',Je^m'^^o(rcoxm^^mh\^  intfifoit  isre^ee  pliaiA^nby  PttH< 
f|^ffH>i^,Ji^Qh»:aTid.|ip{m)T«d'  by  th^iKuii;^' which  ha»e4M>Bn)  dunftedb<oat> 
¥f^)Ai/^^  nHWt  ri^hdgr  koo^^v^idistMU  toth«'S«iiiik  of*  the  Bkok.jfiefc 
P^pfn.J^,9diniirabte.acaQiiat!Qf  Airia  Min4f<  iti^iU  \^  necoUfdbed  tbuoor 
0)vrn'a8iK)pi8|^«»i  a|\d  mednlUst/  Mri  W.^  Ji  Hamiltoii^iigafl  uadble  tQ^^pfsor- 
tjri^^4P^^^P^i<^o^P<>'^^^  b«tw(^n:Ti»bi89ad>aiid£o)ohi«UohiU)ited 
by.  thci  Ja'Kl^^  riK^  KaUed  Hemriim  and '  iMG$*  :  ThM  Im  ^>^  (tcooair ! 
Iil^jih^by  Dr^  I$09b«>iKbQ9;A  «}(ilft^ botaikthiioJKU'*  wdiflNiIuni^uM  q£> 
his  medical  knowledge  to  ensure  protection  from  the  savage  natives,  WM 
ac/po9)pM3ied>y*an<«xcel)eiUlinj^t^  Mr.'Georg)B  K^Hien;.  aAd,;^iia  l^e 
iQUy 'hope .(Dr.  Koch  having  vetwmed  to  SerUn)  tM  bis  esovtrsinn/^iU 
la|i<ppeDi.te.us  the  peciriiar  dialed  as  weU  as  the  nattwralipirQdyCliosaof 
t^e  .wild- and  hitbortOiUne^tninodtmcla..        i  ...  i  <.''    ;/    :, 

■  lAgak'I  paiu«jt«all  youi!  altentioiajlo  fuFthev  dftiwiopdHente  of  .tiierlc|nncc 
reMeajrehofr-of  you  4i<iiiiguiehed  Coreign  membfar  .•aoda^edaUiat^'Adotf 
Smtaa*  In  announcing  to  you  with  pleaanre»  that  the  M8«ceU«nti  wtirlv 
'  Roise  urn  die  £rde,'  which  1  previously  eulogised  with  all- AiiiAeitty/ia 
about  to  appear  in  English,  I  mast  not  loser  the  opq^dunttytti^  atfttii^y; 
that  the  very  last  communication  M.  Erman  sent  to  us  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  In  perusing  ibis  Essay  on  the  tides  of  tba  KasMkbat- 
kan  and  Okhotskan  coasts,  founded  partly  on  his  own  observations,  and^ 
partly  on  preceding  data,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Sea  of . Okhotsk  (u> 
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wUeh  I  ahaUfamedtly  allude  io  spakiD^sof-llitt  ItusJifln  ei%v«lle^M^^ 
dMidvffr^)'|)o»a98*8  the  BamejMiiimalms  tides  tflthotoi(Hh'wlik!li<lihi£Bi^y 
ofTcxiqiua  bi|9 Jtten  cekbmted  nnee  thd  publieOiMMif  tlM  'Prinei^lH' 
ef  Newlmi'ji  saob /anoinalieB  being  iRp^inroughc: %o •fery  fkir  aebofdft^6 
vitbr  the  theaty  -oflhe  tidte':ad«oealted  b]r  Lt:  Plioo»>«bd  wMceHsAilty  dc^^ 
fdbpedijy  IiMbbqdti  WiiBwelV  ^uid  /Aivf  i w  ttttfr  own  Co«ti^«  ^  -  ' 
Anoa^  the  ^^Haan  cotttributioalft  to|;«ogtifpbi«at  knowledge  in  'thb 
camv of idifi  fiaet jiear,  the neMrediiiofi  ^ Slrab<K"l>^ik%H«hM  tt  Berlin  1^ 
M.GMUnM.Kraiiier^  ia-ipiell  worthy  of  notice^  TlM  d(l(M*atid'ol)M«^M 
•tfticlextof  lhat«tieeUeBfeii«rite)r  ha^relong  been  a  MbJMtior-com^AiiA 
wiibal^vtadeiltti  m  ancient  gdognphy.^  and  nbtwithsUndnig  tbe  teMr^^ 
i«pp)itd  bj  tfae.F0cneh.lifannb«,  tbertimnUrtion  madfe4)y  order  <»f  the  EMM 
penriNtpo|eQndnappobtDdthe.capectetiena«f!tlMk&medwotf1d.  -  tftiM 
bapfily,  Mi  DuAdl  .^nnas^ijir  ^franie^liifd  to  tbe  U»k  oaaijpied  to  hiM,  iind 
UL'Lotronne^'tkpighiODB  ofkii  aafiftantflyWiiM- then  tod  ybiing^cM  (nety 
peiicoted  to  ivmedy^  t^  avii  aniiDgftwh  hit  1eadtrr>  iva&t  df  kti^^ledg^. 
It£itfait^«fco^' tttf  i&'  mmy  of  iffad  ItteMvy  ynd^vtakkigti  Mton^  fiM  1^^ 
Kapaleonfatjontert, 'oderUy  ^^wtooMueh  ili#wted  upoti:  'Strtihg^/ 
therefore,  aa  it  may  aeem»  no  really  critical  editton^of '-StMd)(B/  ttpp^ftii 
bcfiyie/tfadpiiMiqBittoftOf  M.  Kftttner*»  iNihitM.  None  of-tlie  ))i«€!Miiig 
edjioto  bad'  oppok-tunitieB  o((  «siMiinlAg<  tke  boYMSS.  ithtinMlWa/  «[M> 
URSBttaiDflm  trbferb  niArghifll  fio<^  haddeprinM  the  teict  ;'«nd  #hkt  W^* 
ofi ttMre toAaequencej  nrk^ro  wbole-linefr  htid  beeti  Aett  etkti'h^cMii^  twj 
raon^i^e^lUMV •ended  in  tke  eamft*  word/'  M^h,  itidei^^  haA'been'dtfftie 
bjhthb  iontmfeM  A*d  ditifietfoeor  CMavAKm,  Tyri^kit,  Md  HVitf^huckftV 
b«t  a>4atfge#  poi^tiyii  of  doniblfiil  tfext  Mill  remained  tmtoudH^d,'  tk^Mgli' 
elodait^' either  uniMeliigJble,  ov  eu«h  w  Strabo  oonid  not  h«ve  in4^ 
tta<--  ",•-.'     .1 .  '■  '      •  ■'  '  ' 

•Uflbappily  the  teirt  o£  thta  auftkor  wa«  greittly  corrupted,  as  early  m 
tbc  ifvrelMi  eentufyi  aAf appeals  from  the  qttfotatiana^rniflheA  by  EuntaihiuM 
ii hia ^'Oonifimfiiitiry ^on  Hbmer /  hi*  no  wonder,  Chen,  ff  our  m^t* m^ 
cient  MSS.,  though  two  hundred  yeara  okler  than  Baatattklna,  etre  <§» 
from^rfcct^  -Bvtkff  n  eareftil  cotnpimon  6f  the  beit  ^opies)  tnd  att4a- 
xhot  t6  thfe  cotrecticmund  additlona  fflftle  by  the  eiirly  poaaeaamratif  tktai^ 
Mil^'KnUner  faaa  b^eki  enabled  t^  tM«K)#e  jMiny  mutikied  pM«i(pw;' 
avLwiien  better  iHithority>  fkihd^  to  CDfrect^  by  bappy  cox^eifeCQrU, 
a.lai^  number  iff  >pidpabk  mtsCrantfcriptibAB*    He  ^a«  ^MKbled  ta  efibei' 

^  1ii«i»«]^telteiit  p«rlMifla»,  cMdtMfed  bf  9r<-A.'Kinnan, "« ArehlVfiir  RttMUtid; 
•}»i?>  >K  I  "W^tio  fay^.Ut^e  ki^w^>  in  Bfigland^  hf  hi*  jrec^aay  gwm  ^.akgtch.pf 
Nonhem  Asia,  with  an  accuuirt  of  the  discoVerie*  of  RuMian  and  other  travellers  in  tnat 
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tUt  great  woik  by  the  libenalilir^f  the  Pra¥»il»'6oycrBm6tit|.  at  wlioe^ 
charge  he  spent  aeveral  jfeaxain  Frtfooeattd  Italy,  diligendjr  employed 
m  examuiiBg'aHtheMSS.'of  tiis 'author  pffeserved  ia  tbeiirpublie  libra- 
rieti  and  xaivfiiUy  odleeting  euch  aa^  from  tMr  aeciunicy  or  antiqaitfi 
deserved  peculiar  attention.  Hia  > first  volume,  coataiaibig  the  firat  m 
books,  about  eoe»'tliird  of  the  whole  work^  wm  piloted  ia  the  course  of 
last  year,  and  e^ery  one  interested  in  tmcient  geognaphy  will  look  with 
impaitieaee  kit-  ike  remaitiaiig  Tolumes*  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  he  wiU 
add  a  Latia  translation,  as  the  best  commentary  on  his  text»  sad  alss 
for  the}  nse^f  those  geographers  who  do  not  undierstand  Greek.  It  wn^j 
be.  useful  to  add,  thai  M.  Groaskurd^  the  learned  translator  o£  Strabo  into 
Geraaan^  has  pul^ished*  as  a  sepurate  volume,  &  complete  index,  to. all 
the  editftoas  of  that  writerr-^an-aidthe  moreneeded,  as  Xzsohupke's  edition 
waa  Bfirer  completed,  and  has  no  index  ol nam^es^or  things* 

If  from  the  works  of  Strabo,  and  from  Europe  ax^  Asia,,  we  turn  to  Amer 
ma,  there  wit  find  that  M»  BeUensan,  a  PrussiaoL  artist  of  merit,  employed 
9l.  tbeexppn^e  of  hia  sove»ign»  ia  travelling  through  Columt^ia,  and  has 
alr^sidy  transmitted  to  his  country  characteristic  sketches  of  that  pictu- 
resqualand.  Nor  is  this  royal  Bmnifieeaee  confined  to  Frussisr  proper ;  for 
at  this  moment/the  eBSinent  naturalist  Professor  Agassis,  a  native  of  Neuf- 
db&tel,  has.  beea  fimiished  with,  mesns  to  explore  during  two  year?  the 
geology  :and  oattiral  produetioqs  of  the  United  States,  and  thecoyptriea  of 
the  Itf  ti^t, .  Wherev^,  indeed,  we  cast  oar  eyes,  we  see  the.  same  royal 
fingeri  and. as  an  old  officer  of  the  British  Associatiop  for  the  Advafcc^- 
DMsnt  of  fiojeoee,  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  that  Prpfesaor  Dov<^ 
aneminetit  magnetician,  wiU,  through  the  bounty  of  the  same  monar^ 
be  (enabled  to.  attend  the  ^isuing  meeting  at  Cambridge,  there  to  jpin  our 
own  Sabine  and  men  of  other  nations,  in  comparing  the  results  alresdy 
obtained..  He  will  daim  on  that  auspicious  oocaaion  the  continuation 
^:  those  important  operations;  the  loftiest  objects  which  geography 
contemiilaibes.  Justly,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  have  we  cause  to  look  with 
admiration  on  that  powerful  kingdom  (one  of  our  roost  natural  and  oldest 
allies)^  vhiek^  though  devoid  of  .a  single  oeeanic  p<Ht,  and  lying  in  the 
oeotre  of  fiuiope,  is  thus  urged  forward  by  ita  Sovereign  to  }iry  into  the 
remiotest  lands,  not  from  the  stimulus  of  lucre  or  the  hqpe  of  conquest, 
but  from  a  pure  love  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  wish  to  elevate  the 
eharacter  of  hia  nation. 

Well  may  Prussia  stand  erect  in  this  peaoefiil  age  for  leading  the  way 
in  the  diffusion  of  that  geographical  knowledge  for  which  we  arespecially 
united ;  and  rightly  may  we  aug^r  future  success  to  her  efforts,  when  we 
know  that  Alexander  von  Humboldt  is  the  bosom  frieiid>  Leopold  von 
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Baeh  k  chamberlain,  and  theC^evtlter  BuoieB  die  tepresexitatite  in  £i^ 
land,  of  hef  enlightened  and' benevolent  moiiarck. 

fy&rAtr  and  JfafiiB  pubUshed  in  differeiU  partt  €f  Cremumif.*--^ 
Regretting  thad;  tny  Sfnperfect  acquaintance  with  the  geogmphical  pro«- 
gres8  recently  made  in  other  territories  iii  GermBny  prevents  my  domg 
justice  to  the  rabject,  I  may  however  mention^  that  Russc^r's  *  Memoir 
on  the  course  of  the  Bahr-el*Abiad,  and  on  ^  S(M!alled  Mountains  of  the 
Moon/  as  well  as  the  Map  of  Nubia,  executed  under  bis  direetions  at 
the  Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  are  most  valutble  acce4^ 
8i<yns.  Hopes  are  further  entertained  that  Seetsen's  Manuscripts  and 
Journals  of  his  travels  through  various  phrts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  1602*^' 
1809  will  shortly  be  published ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  may  prove^ 
equal  i^  interest  to  the  narratives  of  Burckhardt  and  Carsten  Niebuhr. 

In  respect  tb  new  German  Maps,  the  list  would  be  indeed  too  oopioiu^ 
were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  At  the  head  of  those  for  their 
important  tearing  on  British  colonization  and  its  limits  in  Asia,  at«  Ihe 
labours  ot  Zimmerman,  particularrly  those  which  relate  to  Affgbanisttin, 
and  the  more  nortKem  regions  watered  by  the  Upper  Oitus.  Then 
come  the  Maps  of  Asia  Minor  by  Kiepert,  and  the  same  author's  great 
Atlas  of  Hellas  and  the  Hellenic  Ck)lonies,  in  which  M.  Carl  Rtltet 
takes  so  much  interest.  In  addition  to  numerous  workt  whieh  axe  t^h* 
stahtly  issuing  from  the  establishments  of  Berghaua  of  Berlin,  mehidtng 
the  beautiful  little  Map  of  the  Great  Canary,  derived  from  the  )abo»n 
of  Leopold  von  Bucli,  and  exhibited  at  our  last  meeting,  an  Atlft^  of 
Chiilia,  by  Professor  Endlicher,  of  Vienna,  is  about  to  appear.  FroM 
the  great  reputation  of  Professor  Endlicher  as  a  botanist  and  Chinese 
scholar,  we  may  presume  that  his  development  of  the  observations  at>d 
reports  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  will  be  highly  instructive;  and  with 
the  addition  of  our  own  recent  surveys  of  her  ooasts  and  karboussy  and 
the  Russian  exploration  of  her  mountwnous  northern  frontiers  to  whidi 
I  have  nlluded,  "China  will^  I  trust,  be  not  much  longef  the  gteat  **  terra 
incognita  *'  of  the  civilised  portions  of  the  globe. 

Lastly,  in  respect  to^  Germany,  I  have  pleasure  in  bringing  to  your 
ttotice^  that  the  different  topographical  and  trigonometoncal  surveys 
of  the  various  states  of  the  empire,  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  or  nearly 
80,  as  in  our  own  country,  are  in  full  activity ;  and  that  among  those  re- 
cently published,  the  Map  of  the  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  Provinces, 
constructed  by  the  Prussian  military  staff,  and  the  Maps  of  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover,  prepared  and  published  under  the  authority  of  that  Go- 
vernment by  Lieutenant  Pape,  are  highly  worthy  of  commendation,  for 
their  fidelity  send  the  beauty  of  their  execvtion. 
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^,  P^r  mw  JFor.ei^H  M^ber^^,  Boer 9.  Heifm^sen^  a^  -fip^M  4f^ 
Mqr^p(sr<s^*rr^l^  ag^in  Calling  joui  iittQnU9i>,  tq  th^  prPg^-esB.  of  .oujf 
«QioO<ie:in..^M.Rusgian  empire,  I  hR)i^e.si^(re^p^Haur^;ip  poBgratulatvng 
yi^MQW  ^b^^sjefftipn  qf  twgiof  ^ita(4i^in^^Ubcdfi?Pgr.*phew  md  explorerni 
(^  oqc^pp  vacant  placea  ii),y<?i<|ir  li«|;pf foreign  Ijunxovary  meml^fB*  M-  S^car 
^Od  Colonel.  H^i^er^^t  both.pf.  them  m^mberaof  the  Iniperia)  Z^-* 
4ftW.fff  j^iJJ^-^^ft/P^.  St,  P^tepsfcurg,  are  mea  i\hofe  tjistimt.  reiewcb?^ 
nl^^H^  ^'il^M  entile  them  tp  the  hopoar  you  have  conferred  on  t^em,  ^ 
l9^hPj,  JIO  i^&eclainM*  hare  added  otbera  of  uot  le«s  weight  jo.  ^b9»9  phiic^ 
svphicftt  viewa,  with  which  they  have  enriched  th^  deacrip^ons  of  ^b# 
i](«tural  history  of  remote  lands,  qnd  ihe  manner  in  which  Uiey  have  fur 
apme  years  conducted  a  most  useful  and  praiseworthy  worjc,  in  which 
materials  of  ffesh  geographical  knowledge  are  grouped  together,  that 
would  otherwise  hav^  been  lost  to  science  (*Beitr%e  zur  KeQtnisse;deo 
Russischen  Reaches'),. 

Th^  yfwrk  of  M.  Baer  on  the  Kirghis  Steppes  is  replete  with  the 
most  cuiious  information,  respecting  the  wild  nomadic  inhabitimts,  wb{> 
uccvpy  extensive  tracts  along  the  «outh-eastem  boundaries  of  the  empire; 
whilst  the  data  concerning  the  extreme  nature  of  their  climate,  and  of 
Nurthem  Siberia,  are  so  weli  handled,  as  to  have  elicited  from  Hum*- 
Voldt  himself  the  highest  praise  for  their  bearing  on  meteorology «  This 
great  geographer,  without  M.  Baer's  explorations  of  Nova  Zemlia»  wouUL 
have  been  unable  to  give  that  general  view  of  the  great  meridian  ah^iu 
of  th^  Ural  mountains,  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  *  Asie  CeiUrale*' 
The  same  work  of  our  new  honorary  member  has  indeed  enabled  giocv- 
logjats  to  see  in  the  promontories  of  those  large  islands  of  the  gb^ial 
ocean,  the  true  physical  northern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  mountains,; 

To  Colonel  Helmeraen  we  are  not  only  indebted  for  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  aud  comparisons  between  thez^ 
and  the  hilly  regions  of  other  countries,  but  also  for  many  barometrical 
determinations  of  heights,  accompanied  by  close  and  faithful  minera- 
logical  descriptions  of  very  distant  regions.  Whether  we  look  to  the 
routes  he  followed,  in  some  of  the  wildest  portions  of  the  Altai,  and 
his  picture  of  the  natural  features,  inhabitants,  and  structure  pf  the 
country  around  the  great  Telezkish  lake  in  the  Eastern  Altai,  and  of  its 
inhabitants  the  Teleuts,  or  to  his  notes  on  the  Kirghis  Steppes  as  com- 
pared with  the  Ural,  or  to  the  great  value  of  his  geological  labours  in 
various  parts  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  which  occupy  such  large 
portions  of  the  volumes  of  the  Imperial  School  of  ^incs^  I  feel  confident 
that  no  one  could  have  more  thoroughly  merited  your  sufirage ;  and  as. 
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amidst  the  many  kind  fri^ds  I  have  mejt  with  in  l^Bsia,  I  especially  felt 
the  value  of  the  aaaistance  rendereci  to  me  by  ^is  ^'  par  nobile  fratrum," 
l)!d^W.#elih«rAen  and  ]^Vf,  sordo^  |j«btiet)1<!^ly  tc^)ee  \o  iiefe  th^th^  iiow 
littk^ on "v^  iblinfdte^  «k-*ili/nint)et  t«  tLe-Ilbyal Gk^arphicallSbd^^y: ^^ 
r imiirt^re^  ihi€V^Mz^tlke()p^Hiki^^  tifhtiyi^^h^W  linitih  !)1MV« 

AM  ficant  pkce  of  hovrofai-y  t^en^befj  ^ibee«t»6,-fhmigh  a  ^^^tm  by 
bfri^  itnd  XHm  tmdenr  In  hit  nKtive  cbun^rf,  N^fiMt^J  he  'kr  tshi^y 
lrrio#to  to  u«  and  to  Ettrbp^  by  hit  great  nl<otati^e!$tal%'6rifc'tr|)dh  the  .Ctoi» 
eiuitat.  Of  tiiAf  Work  {  have  already  eiideavonred  ib  «pedk  M<ifh«  t«iiMft 
^H^h  ittfieiM,  tfl  ad  Klnnhreniary  dtaeoufte  addretsed  to  the  i!9eologiljil1 
Sddity^of  L^mdwi,  btft  U  lil  n6*r  apedallyfny'duty  to  adv«rt  -to  Jto  bfeat«i 
hi%  on  oni-  tmm  portirftai  In  tnrth,  M.  Dtiboia'  laboors  cannot 'Ijfefetiffii 
eieutly  ^ppr^ated,  eiceptby  thew^  Vht,  tMtig  the  largest  and  tnoat 
^tiiprt^^htfYe  4k#'of  ^nir  ftcieniie,  delight^  rtgatd  it  a»  cttlbkcftig"  tntfny 
)rfi^(ht!d'bfktr<ihbs  of  kln^  abd  at  ctnapAttUfy  wiilh  a  tMifdkin^«H6h 

of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  the  structure  of  the  8otl/thi^  thd6ffidii^ 
fldis'of  the  aiiis/kfcei  the  history  of-its'Jnhabitayits,  and  1^  nattirtirprdAic- 
UdilB.'  Prom  its  dlverHifi«d  and  bold  ft»ttih»;  and  its  pteeiouii  lii^oHeKl 
<B(»tt)ii,ndi«|^teem^'tahaTf^«  greater  elaim^^n  geographkalex^kirttm 
ihdt'th&Ci^ucastfs;'  ahd  yel,  notwithdtand^ng  th6  matty  ti<Ayelteril'Mft|i« 
luiv«l]^as«fid  bf  ei»  it,  by  oi^fte  lirie  i»f  route  brother,  from  the  thitte^mh  tb  %\A 
fvtkni  lietittiry;  tlo  dnehad  so  threaded  ^ta  mountains;  and'fejt^bijfi^ 
^y'esfcarpmeilb^  and  defilei;  and  had  so  compared  them>  With  ttie  il6- 
e^atii^  c^  anettnf  historians,  a«  to  make  Us  really  ftimilikr '^iih' them; 
Qa^M.\ftiibdi8  presented  to  this  public  the  remits  of  bis  arduous  (abburs. 
Afid  l!hesi'  in  whiit  fbrtii  do  th^y  appear?  Kot  as  a  dry  record  Vif  placek 
▼Wtei,  and  of  r6<;k8^attined,lyat  an  a  perfect  history,  as  wellof  each  trad', 
fronfiti  earliest  geeOogical  condition,  through  all  its  racceitsf^e  mntal^ons, 
^bf  the  vaYioiiB  racfes  of  men  by  -which  it  has  been  ihiiabited  <!lu^ng 
tfcc]j>resent  era. '  Such,  Oentlemen,  is  geography  in  the  grandest  and  ixmt 
ctm^prehensive  sense  of  the  term  i  and  as  I  am  not  acquainted  wftH'  at^y 
prodtidiotx  of  modem  times,  which  more  successixilly  connects  the  eatTy 
retorts  6f  iiaf tire'  With  those  of  the  humata  race,  or  which  more  elribo- 
Aldy ^oAs  out  effects  to  their  true  causes,  sot  congratulate  you  itl  having 
t!ie  nktne'cf  Dubota  de  Montpereux  added  to  your  list  of  distitigttithed 
fifltei^  members.  This  author  is,  indeed,  the  more  worthy  of  yotir*pecial 
DMice,'a8  he  accdmplisfi'ed  these  durable  results  under  circumstancfei  of 
pectffiar  difficulty,  in  a  country  beset  with  plague  and  war,  and  i^ith  n6 
otkerpecuniaty  means  tban  those  of  a  slender  private  fortune,  with  which, 
if  Ws  owh  pcif^veriiidfe,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  Has  putbcfijrft' 
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th^'WkAi.  &fB  ^msef  t  and  *  splendid  dAm^  iUmtrativ^  oi  ibe  C»i«cw«b 
mod  theOnptft*  which  anight  do  honottr.to  the  fiffwrto of  asy  £arqpea» 
Q«venimcaft»-  '•....' 

and  General  Tenner. — ^Whikt>  through  the4xertioii«  ^f  her  prewnl  to- 
iigfattncd  Emperor^  Ihe  iivlcQrior  of  Auaaia  ia^rvpe  i»  undergoing  rast 
iaipioyemeat»-^-amQ«g  whicb  the  graat  railroad  connectiAg  St*  Peteca- 
Wrg  and  If  aaoaw,.  and  tha  apkndid  brieve,  4m  maasire  graoitie 
pianH  onar  the  .rapid  Nava  <aB  efiort  firoia  which  all  p^^aoedii^g  ao^e* 
Teifoahatie  ahniiikX  ara  the  naat  ttiiluDg,  ,the  frontiers  of  that^n^t 
ainpipe  are.evarywkere  baing  auxvayad  by  eanpatentgcogfai^hera*  Bvaa 
along  the  cental  partion  of  the  wild  lUkd^  rugged  Ix^undary  lioa»  bet  wcjm 
Sibaria and Chinftt anrrflysyOendncted by Ck^onel .SiWehjehn, have  pr»- 
daoad  most  dciadad  and  alaboralie  naps  of  region?,  bithaito  anly  ap- 
proached at  rare  ifitcrvala  by  caaual  traveUoia*  Hononred  with  the 
confideoce  of  tha  IxnpenaL  Gevammeat^  I  ha?e^  recently  had  the  pci^- 
lege  of  insfwcting  thcae  aplandid  t«aalta»  and  in  viewing  in  detail  the 
pbyaical  featnea  of  tha  mawrtamaua  tracts^  which  lie  around  the  great 
lalreBy  or  interior  seas  of  Balkhat*Danghiae  and  Now  Saissar— names 
scarcely  known  to  geographers^  bnl  which  enrich  the  archives  oi  the  ini- 
perial  ^t«major.  Bnt»  apart  from  these  field-aurveya^  tha  scientific 
power  of  Rumia  is  employed,  under  the  direction  of  that  eminent  aatxu- 
nomer  and  mathematician,  StruT«t»  in  realizing  one  of  Che  most  aidnoua 
enterprises  of  ^modem  times-^^to  measure  an  arc  of  the  earth's  maridian 
along  her  whole  western  or  European  frontier,  which,  whan  t)omplfited, 
wfN  he  the  most  extensive  operatiott  et er  yet  executed  by  any  govein- 
mavt.  Commenced  by  M.  Strove  in  ld30y  the  progresa  of  thia  work 
was  repovted  on  by  him  in  1830,  in  reference  to  his  own  geodefieal 
operations  between  llie  rivar  D&na  and  the  isle  of  HocUatidf  and  after- 
wards tracing  the  resulta  of  the  geodesies^  measurementa  of  General 
Tenner  from  the  Dftna  aautkwarda  to  Balin,  in  the  government  af 
Grodno.  Subaequently  the  works  were  extended  northwards  to  Finland ; 
and  it  is  only  during  die  Isat  summer  that  a  line  of  uuintarnipted  trb- 
angles  has  joined  the  isle  of  Hochland  with  the  city  of  Torneo,  and  thus 
united  the  imperial  operation  in  Russia  and  Finland  with  that  ezeeuted 
by  the  Swedish  Government  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Seeing  that  such  great  progress  had  already  been  made,  Gtoeral  de  Beig, 
when  he  recently  entered  on  the  dutiea  of  quarterHnaster-general  of  tJbe 
Imperial  sta£^  called  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  extending  thia 
meridian  further  southwards  to:  Bessarabia  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  sug* 
gcated  timt  M.  Struve  should  unite  with  General  Tenner  for  that  object. 
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fbe  Emperor  liaving  fufiy  9fpro^ed  of  thr  repoita  «tid  recommfeirfgcioin 
itf  M.  Slruve,  this  additional  memuntioA  w  itt  ftill  progrom,  and  50  new 
triaogulations  have  been  added  to  183  which  had  been  fonocrly  mad^ 
etnbraciiig  kli^adjr  nn.  ar^  of- 19^  W^  and  which,'  when  earried-  "into 
BesMrabia,  will  range  e^er  fll"" '48'. 

When  we  reeolket  that  onron^  trkngoktion  in-  this  Smt  Indies 
'extmded  over  15**  58^,  and  that  of  the  French,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Balearic  lalec,  oter  12^  dd'  of  hidtude,  we  at  onoa  ace^  tiiai  tbe 
operation  described  by  M.  Struve  greaitly  etceedt  thnn  in  extent; 
wlnkt,  owing  to  the  tast  maae  of  hind  posaeiaed  by  the  R«MMiMi%  it 
will  erentuaily  he  the  greatest  whidi  eon  etcr  ho  executed  on*  the 
earth's  surface,  particularly  if  the  Swedish  Gkiveniment,  enoowsgod 
by  their  preaent  learned  Sovereign,  ahoitld,  as  ia  antaeipated^  pvoloiig 
the  enrtey  to  the  North  Cape,  in  that  event,  the  whole  arc  aieaanrtd 
across  Europe  wiR  amount  to  the  aatonishing  length  of  2S''  &0'.  These 
triangulatioBS  of  the  main  land  of  Rnsaia  have  Aivther  determined 
the  akitnde  of  many  portions  of  the  4and  hitherto  impeifectiy  known  hy 
barometrical  obaervationa ;  and  of  these  the  published  icauha  of  M.  Strovie, 
oonceming  Livonia  and  HocMandr  afibtd  an  excellent  example.  In  £u:t, 
Iria  map  of  liwmia  is*  in  cemrpeeitikm  and  chavacter,  an  exact  ooiuiterpavt 
of  the  mnp  of  Ireland,  to  whi^  I  have  elsewhere  alluded,  on  which  the 
relative  heights  of  the  various  masses  of  land  aare  indicated  by  sepamie 
eoloars.  I  may  also  add  that,  hy  a  letter  whidi  I  have  lecently  received 
from  M.  Struve,  I  learn  that  in  his  southward  tnangulatams  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Courland,  Vilna,  Vitepak,  Yolhynia, and  Podolia^  General  Tenner 
has  aeeurntely  determined  168.  elevationa  above  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  thns 
form  the  base  of  a  great  map  which  is  to  be  constructed.  A  remavfc- 
able  result  of  this  survey,  ae  M.  Struve  iaforma  me,  is,  that  throughout 
the  whole  extent  froifi  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Dniester^  or  oves  SMre 
than  12''  of  latilnde,  the  greatest  altitudes  are  everywhere  very  nearly  the 
nune,  or  about  1000  English  feet ;  whilat  one  single  station  only^  near 
KremenetB  m  Podolia,  haa  aa  elevation  of  1338  feet,  thftthemg  the  eul- 
ninatiDg  point,  as  at  present  known,  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Hitherto  the  Valdai  Hills  ha.ve  been  considered  the 
highest  ground  in  the  interior  o{  £unipean  Rusaia,  and  the  baiometncal 
observations  of  Helmersen  and  others  have  ne^ier  carried  them  farther 
than  from  1056  to  1 100  feet.  Rising  on  their  southern  slopes^  at  a 
height  of  less  than  800  leet,  the  mighty  Volga  follows  its  slow  and  devious 
coarse  of  2500  miles  before  it  reaches  the  Caspian.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
determination  of  this  new  point  of  aHitode  near  Kremenetz,  on  a  far  more 
lOQthem  parallel,  and  from  whence  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Dnieper  flow 
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to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Bug  and  Vistula  to  the  Baltic,  is  of  great 
geographical  importance  in  a  country  of  such  monotonous  outline,  whilet 
to  a  geologist  it  is  specially  interesting,  as  being  the  culminating  point 
of  the  southern  granitic  steppe,  which  is  parallel  to  the  elevated  ranges 
of  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Carpathians. 

Whilst  I  thus  speak  of  Russian  operations,  purely  geographical,  I  must 
not  omit  to  allude,  though  but  for  a  moment  (fur,  if  strictly  speaking  they 
come  more  within  the  scope  of  the  astronomer,  they  constitute,  after  all, 
one  of  the  comer-stones  of  physical  geography),  to  the  chronometrical 
expeditions,  which  Russia  has  sent  forth  to  determine,  with  the  greatest 
precision,  the  longitude  of  the  imperial  observatory  of  Pulkova,  around 
which  point  the  great  gec^aphical  operations  of  the  empire  are  to  be 
grouped,  and  which,  in  bringing  M.  Struve  and  his  able  associates  to  our 
shores  last  summer,  completed  this  laborious  enterprise.  Referring  to 
the  clear  and  excellent  report  of  M.  Fuss,  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  a  well-condensed  though  more  de- 
tailed sketch  of  these  operations  than  I  can  pretend  to  offer,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  comparisons  between  Pulkova,  Altona,  and  Green- 
wich were  carried  on  by  numerous  instruments,  the  property  of  Russia, 
and  by  Russian  astronomers,  at  the  three  places,  I  will  briefly  advert  to 
two  points.  The  first  is,  that  as  Englishmen  we  may  rejoice,  that  after 
very  rigorous  trials  and  long  comparisons,  one  of  our  ablest  mecha- 
nicians, Mr.  Dent,  has  triumphantly  borne  away  the  palm  for  the  superi- 
ority of  chronometers,  which  have  obtained  for  him  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
warm  approbation,  and  a  splendid  gold  medal.  The  other  is,  that  the 
final  result  of  this  very  elaborate  and  admirably  conducted  operation  has 
been,  that  the  old  meridian  of  the  observatory  of  Pulkova,  as  assumed  in 
former  trigonometrical  surveys  of  several  governments,  is  found  to  be  in 
error  nearly  half  a  Russian  verst  in  linear  dimensions. 

We  must  therefore  cheerfully  join  with  the  Russians  in  aaying,  that 
never  was  a  longitude  between  two  distant  observatories  more  exactly  de- 
termined, thanks  to  the  bounty  and  countenance  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
who,  whatever  other  calls  may  be  made  upon  his  treasury,  is  always 
foremost  in  supporting  science  by  munificent  and  well-timed  grants. 

Modem  Changes  of  the  Surface  in  S.  Russia. — In  connexion  with 
Southern  Russia,  and  the  probable  changes  of  its  surface,  since  the  ear- 
liest historical  records,  we  have  been  favoured  with  certain  researches 
of  Professor  H.  Maiden,  occasioned  by  his  elaborate  comparisons  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  tracts  £.  and  W.  of  the  N.  of  the  Dnieper,  as  g^ven 
by  Herodotus,  with  the  present  features  of  that  country.  Whether  in- 
deed the  Dnieper,  as  the  father  of  history  would  lead  us  to  believe, 


lisljl  another  greiit  moufh,  which'  b'ds  heen'  deBiccttted  by  th^  fur&ia(i6n'of 
'ai'ii^le^,  occupying  ai  large  pOiHioA  of  a  tuw  sandy  tract  betw*eefi  the 
'maib-fiyd  alid  the  Crimea,  and  which  eveniuaUy  ponded  baek'' the 
'waterB,  toid  lEhreW  t^cta  Into'the  present  btream.  or  whether  the  opera- 
tion wat  aided  by  a  Hse  of  the  land,  connected  with  or  paralWl  Co  the 
great  lines  6f  ancient  diiiturbance  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus,  which 
bring  us  down  to  the  mud  Volcaho^fs  of  oXir  days^  are  points  which  it 
#ouId  require  an  assiduous  personal  exaipinatidh  to  determine^  though 
'!n  the  mean  time  we  may  be  reminded,  that  our  illukrious  countryman, 
Rennell,  was  inclined  to  believ6  in  the  former  existence  of 'two  thoutns  of 
the  Deeper.  ''      .    '  *' 

The  great  changes  which  may  be  effected  in  the  course  o^  rivers, 
6Ten  by  the  labours  of  man,  have  indeed  been  strikingly  illustrated  by 
M:  N.  Khanikoff.  For  a  long  time  most  geographers  viewed  as  little 
better  than  a  fable,  the  tradition  or  opinion  derived  both  from  the 
features  of  the  country,  the  details  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  the  recital  of  the  old  English  traveller,  Jenkinson,  that  the 
main  stream  of  the  Ox  us,  instead  of  flowing,  as  it  now  does,  into  the 
Aral,  passed  westwards  along  the  low  steppes,  and  to  the  S.  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Ust-l^rt  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Humboldt  has  the  merit 
of  bringing  out  in  all  its  force  the  high  probability  of  such  having  been 
Anciently  the  case ;  and  the  observations  of  M.  Khanikoff,  as  recorded  in 
our  Journal,  have*  I  think,  greatly  strengthened  his  inference.  We  are 
sho  now  positively  assured  by  indisputable  evidence  that  the  river  Tanghi- 
Daria,  the  Orontes  of  antiquity,  which  thirty- five  years  ago  flowed  into 
the  sea  of  Aral  to  the  S.  of  the  Jazartes,  was  turned  northward  and  de- 
fleeted  into  the  latter  stream  by  the  mere  manual  labour  of  the  Khohan- 
dians,  who,  fearing  that  their  well-watered  and  consequently  fertile  tract 
might  become  a  prey  to  their  warlike  predatory  neighbours,  the  Khiy^s, 
constructed  a  dam,  and  turned  their  Tiyer  northwards  to  the  Jazartes, 
thus  rendering  barren  and  unproductive  a  rich  country  cont^uous  to  the 
Khivan  frontier. 

Vgt't/ri — Aral  and  Caspian  Sea$^  Sfc. — Colonel  Helmersen  hat 
recently  puhlished  a  memoir  on  the  steppes,  that  separate  the  Caapian 
m>iii  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which,  whilst  it  is  of  great  geological  importance* 
vi  specially  attractive  to  those  who,  like  myself,  take  a  lively  interest 
in  those  questions  of  ancient  geography,  which  the  Baron  Humboldt 
has  opened  ont  to  us.  Carefully  examining  the  fossil  shells  brought  to 
St  Petersburg  by  M.  Basinier,  an  adventurous  botanist,  who  has  recently 
(^plored  the  country  between  Orenburg  and  the  And,  and  the  western 
coasts  of  that  sea  to  the  niouth  of  the  Ozus  and  Khivah,  Colonel 
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Helmersen  tells  us  that  the  larger  portion  of  that  great  plateau,  called 
the  Ust-lTrt,  which  separates  the  Aral  from  thf  Caspian,  is  composed  of 
a  limestone  of  the  miocene,  or  middle  tertiary  age,  its  lower  flanks 
only  being  composed  of  those  peculiar  and  brackish  deposits,  which  my 
cumpanioiiB  and  myself  have  designated  Aralo-Caspian. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  documents  previously  in  our  possession,  I 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  intervening  tract  might 
belong  to  the  deposits  of  that  vast  inland  brackish  sea,  whose  peculiar 
remains  are  preserved  in  those  steppe  limestones,  which  occupy  such 
large  tracts  around  the  edges  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Aral;  but  the  collections  of  M.  Basinier,  and  the 
judicious  comments  of  Colonel  Helmersen,  seem  clearly  to  prove  that, 
previous  to  the  existence  of  the  great  inland  brackish  sea,  the  bottom 
of  the  more  ancient  ocean  had  been  raised  up  in  a  great  promontory, 
to  form  the  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt,  on  the  edges  of  which  only  the  Cas- 
pian or  brackish  water  deposits  are  found  adherent 

The  latter  constitute,  in  fact,  low  cliiis  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  height, 
whilst  the  miocene  and  oceanic  shelly  strata  rise  into  the  higher  lands 
from  500  to  upwards  of  700  feet  above  the  waters.  Geological  evidence 
thus  supports  the  conclusion,  which  Baron  Humboldt  had  arrived  at  by 
copious  study  of  ancient  geography ;  and  it  sustains  also  his  views  of  the 
continuation  of  a  great  meridian  line  of  elevation  coincident  with  one  of 
the  last  elevations  of  the  Ural  chain.  The  further  discovery,  of  a  lidge 
of  eruptive  rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus  to  the  N.  of  Khiva,  as 
proved  by  the  specimens  brought  back  by  M.  Basinier,  still  further 
supports  this  view,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  whilst  the  Ust-Urt  may 
be  a  parallel  swelling  out  of  the  land,  a  line  of  fissure  also  extended 
from  the  Mugodjar  or  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural,  properly  so 
called,  to  this  Khivan  ridge,  which  is  exactly  of  similar  igneoas  com- 
position. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  infer,  that  for  ages  after  the  Ust-Urt  was 
raised  up,  to  form  an  extensive  barrier  between  the  Ural  and  the  Caa* 
pian,  those  seas  must  still  have  communicated  by  the  lower  southern 
steppes,  and  that  even  after  those  changes  of  land  and  water,  which 
produced  the  present  configuration,  had  been  brought  abont,  the  Oxua 
may  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  historic  period  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian. 

New  Mixps  af  the  Region  S.  ^  the  Ural  Mountains. -^-Kyxx  the  anb- 
ject  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  whole 
region  S.  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  fbrtheoming 
work  on  Russia,  which  I  hoped  to  have  laid  on  your  table  this  day,  but 
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which,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  tb^  »ubject  and  the  quantity  of 
illa»tratioii9»  ia  delayed  fur  a  week  or  t«'o.  I  will  now,  therefore,  qnly 
say  that  the  general  map  which  ie  thereto  appended,  has  been  greatly 
iinpruved  by  the  recent  researches  of  other  geographers,  aa  well  as  those 
of  Basinier  and  Helmersen.  In  all  our  Europeaq  maps  hitherto  pub- 
lished, the  wild  tract*  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  have  been  very  in- 
accurately laid  down;  and  I  can  with  confidence  refer  you  to  this 
new  geolngioal  map,  as  defining  their  geographical  features  with 
much  greater  accuracy,  than  any  which  you  have  previously  consulted. 
When  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  last  sun)mer»  I  obtained  from' 
the  Imperial  staff  corps  some  good  additional  data  concerning  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and  the  lands  extending  towards  Mount 
Aimk.  More  recently,  indeed,  I  have  received  a  new  Russian  map  of 
all  the  territory  between  the  river  Ural  on  the  W.  and  the  Irghis  and 
Tohol  on  the  E.»  executed  by  M«  N.  Khanikoff.  From  these  sources, 
as  well  aa  from  a  most  elaborate  Russian  map  of  the  S.  Uralian  moun-« 
tarns,  completed  by  M*  J.  Khsnikoff  since  the  publication  of  the  map, 
which  is  already  in  your  volumes,  I  have  been  enabled,  with  the  aasist* 
sDce  of  Mr,  Arrowamith,  to  improve  both  the  general  map,  and  also  that 
of  the  Ural  mountaii^s,  which  acqompany  the  wprks  alluded  to* 

The  positive  contribptiops  to  physical  geography  embodi^  in  thesf 
maps  of  the  tWQ  brothers  Khsnikoff,  fu'e  indeed  of  too  gre^t  yulue  tp  be 
paued  over,  without  some  words  of  ^mment  and  explanation.  The  map 
of  the  Southern  Ural  and  a4jacent  countries  by  M.  J.  Khanikoff,  which 
is  not  yet  published,  but  of  which  he  has  sent  me  a  tracing,  embraces  i^ 
much  more  considerable  tract  than  that  beautiful  unpublished  delinee-' 
tiou,  now  deposited  in  your  archives,  prepared  for  me  by  order  of 
General  Perovski,  and  from  which  I  derived  the  chief  new  materials  in 
the  construction  of  the  recently  ppbliahed  map  of  the  Ural  mountains. 
When  given  to  the  Russian  public  it  will  be  accompanied  by  an  ela- 
borste  description  of  the  whole  regioi)  connected  with  the  S*  Ural.  The 
BWp  by  M.  Nicholas  JChapikoff  of  the  great  region  of  the  Kirghif 
steppes  to  the  S.  of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  whiph  is  also  not  y^ 
pnhlished,  embrs^ea  the  space  between  the  55"*  and  ^f*  lat.»  ^nd  ih^ 
63°  and  85^  Jpng.  of  Ferro.  This  tract  forms  part  of  the  territory 
sketched  out  by  l/l,  L^vchine  in  1832.  That  map  was  founded  pn  the 
old  survey  of  Murayine  in  1192,  and  an  the  subs^qent  researches  of 
Teofilatief  in  1915,  of  Muravief  in  1819,  of  Meyendorf  in  1890,  of 
General  de  Bei^  in  1922,  of  Temtchunikoff  in  1629,  of  Butofsky  in 
1823,  of  Pe  Berg  in  1824»  an4  of  Koloskene  in  1825,  But  since 
thst  period  nuqseiXMas  pther  ^eeearphes  havf  been  mede.    In  1633  and 
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1833  the  N.B.  coast  of  the  Caspian  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  valley 
of  the  Heck  were  further  surveyed,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ural,  and  the  tract  between  that  river  and  the  Heck.  In  1834 
and  1835  the  glands  between  the  Ural  and  the  Tobol  were  examined, 
as  were  in  1836  and  1831  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  tracts  between  the  Lower  Volga  and  the  Ural.  A  reoon* 
naissance  was  at  the  same  time  pushed  into  the  peninsula  of  Busatchi. 
In  1838  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  surveyed,  and 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  Furt  Constantine,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tobol,  on  the  river  Karagaili  Ayat,  was  determined. 

In  1839  the  tract  whence  the  rivers  Heck  and  Emba  take  their  rise, 
and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Mugodjar  Hills  (the  southern  prolongation 
of  the  Ural  mountains),  were  explored,  and  the  astronomical  positions 
of  the  forts  of  Emba  and  Tchushkakul  were  fixed. 

In  1840  recunnaiss&noes  were  extended  to  the  tracts  between  the 
rivers  Emba,  Aktikene,  Tcheterli,  the  gulf  of  Karatamak  on  the  Aral, 
the  western  limits  uf  the  great  sands  of  Bursuk,  the  source  of  the  Mani, 
and  into  the  valleys  of  the  Khobda,  Ouil,  Saghis  and  Djanguilava. 

In  1841  other  reconnaissances  were  carried  into  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  Ore,  Kamisha,  Kli,  Kumeh,  Irghis,  Taldik,  Ulkha*yuk,  and 
Turgay,  and  also  into  the  environs  of  Aksakel-Barli,  into  the  sands 
Kara-Kuni,  along  the  north -eastern  shores  of  the  Aral  Sea  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sir  (Daria)  or  Jaxartes,  from  its  mouth  to  the  fertile  terri- 
tory of  the  Khohandians.  At  the  same  time,  routes  were  surveyed  from 
the  Jaxartes  to  Khivah  by  the  lake  Denkhase,  by  three  different  lines  over 
the  Ust-Urt  from  Khivah  to  Fort  Alexander  on  the  Caspian,  and  to 
Saraitcheh,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Aral. 

In  1842  the  south-western  coasu  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Oxus,  were  still  further  eiamined ;  and,  besides  all  this,  I  may 
add,  that  between  the  years  1830  and  1840,  the  whole  region,  em- 
bracing the  sources  of  the  Turgai,  the  Ula*tau  mountains  and  lake 
Denghis,  the  sources  of  the  Jarissa,  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake 
Balkash,  and  that  curious  N.  and  S.  ridge,  the  Tarbagatat,  which, 
parallel  to  the  Ural,  traverses  the  Altai  mountains  as  well  as  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Irtish,  has  been  surveyed.  The  results  of  these  various 
and  indefatigable  labours  of  Russian  explorers,  with  the  greater  number 
of  whose  names  I  am  still  unacquainted,  have  never  been  grouped  to- 
gether, and  the  copy  of  the  forthcoming  map  of  M.  N.  KhanikofF  (an 
author  already  well  known  to  us  by  his  instructive  work  on  KJiiva,  and 
his  correction  of  the  erroneous  idea  concerning  the  Tanghi  Daria),  has 
for  the  first  time  made  them  known.    The  main  features,  to  which  I 
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hare  dow  coraorily  alluded,  will  all  appear  in  the  forthcoming  geological 
map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

Great  as  the  additions  are  which  the  map  of  M.  Khanikoff  contributes, 
he  modestly  acquaints  me  that  it  does  not  rigorously  express  the  full 
eitent  of  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis ; 
since  ulterior  researches  in  1843  and  1844  have  shed  new  light  on  the 
upper. yalleya  of  the  Deck,  the  Tobol,  and  the  Utaa,  as  well  as  on  the 
•ottthem  shores  of  the  lake  Balkash. 

BxphraHons  of  Dr.  Sckrenk.-^Tht  extreme  limits  of  the  wild  and 
remote  region,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  tracts  far 
beyond  it,  ha?e  been  successfully  explored  by  an  able  and  enterprising 
botanist,  Dr.  Schrenk,  who  has  recently  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Remote  and  unfriended,  this  ardent  naturalist  has  passed  four  years 
in  a  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  never  before  trodden  by 
an  European  foot.  In  addition  to  copious  materials  with  which  he 
will  soon  enrich  botany,  geology,  and  other  branches  of  science,  he  has 
made  roost  important  obserrations  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  mass 
of  land,  which  forms  a  portion  of  that  vast  depressed  area  so  vividly 
brought  before  our  consideration  by  Humboldt,  and  which  is  now 
found  to  extend  eastward  from  the  shores  of  the  Aral  to  the  Saissar  and 
Balkash  lakes;  though  in  approaching  the  latter  region  the  ground 
rifet  to  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Thence  penetrating  to  the 
lake  of  Issikul,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  considerably  south  of 
the  range  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  obtaining  from  one  of  them  a  view  of 
the  Thian-Chan,  whose  height  he  estimates  from  16,000  to  17,000 
feet,  nearly  one-half  being  covered  with  eternal  snows,  Dr.  Schrenk  won 
for  himself  the  proud  title  of  being  the  first  European  who  had  pushed 
his  refearches  to  the  northern  foot  of  the  '^  celestial  mountains  '*  of  the 
Ckinese  empire.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  clear  from  what  I  already  know 
of  them,  that  Dr.  Schrenk *s  researches  must  materially  change  all  earlier 
maps.  For,  though  the  lake  Balkash  is  laid  down,  the  Iseikul  does  not 
appear,  at  least  not  by  that  name.  Again,  the  sources  of  the  Tchu  river, 
and  its  course  into  the  Telekul  lake,  and  the  occasional  communication 
between  that  lake  and  the  Jaxartes  (Sir  Daria);  the  true  course  of 
the  latter  stream  is  the  country  watered  by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Sara 
Sa-a-Ishein,  where  alone  the  beautiful  mineral  "  dioptase'*  is  found. 
The  definition  of  various  mountain  ridgek  (Ku,  Kysil  Orai,  Tchan-tau, 
md  Aura  Kai)  are  all,  I  apprehend,  new  to  geographers. 

Middendorff*8  Siberian  Travels, — At  the  last  anniversary  I  endea- 
voured to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  enterprising  efforts  of  M. 
MiddendoifT  in  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Siberia ;  but  as  I  then 
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dwelt  almost  excluBively  on  the  courage,  with  which  he'braied  every 
privation  amid  the  dre ariett  wilds,  I  must  now  advert  to  some  of  the 
great  results  of  his  expedition.     In  the  first  place,  he  has' carried  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  the  question  concerning  the  frozen  subsoil  of 
Siberia.    By  placing  thermometers  at  various  depths  in  the  shaft  at 
Yakutsk  (to  which  ybur   attention  was  formerly    directed),  he  has 
found  that  at  its  bottom,  or  at  382  feet  below  the  surface,  the  cold 
is  really --2^  4'^  Reaumur,  and  that  it  is  probable  the  frozen  subsoil 
reaches  to  the  great  depth  of  about  600  feet  I  Notwithstanding  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  the  lateral  extent  of  which  has  still  to  be  deter- 
mined,  it  appears  that  the  culture  of  rye  succeeds  perfectly  under  favour-^ 
able  local  conditions  in  those  regions ;  for  M.  Middendorff  assures  ui 
that  at  Amguinsk,  near  Yakutsk,  the  crops  of  that  grain  are  more  abun- 
dant than  in  Livonia  I     Whether  the  intensity  of  the  irozen  subsoil 
(carboniferous  and  palaeozoic  rocks)  in  the  region  around  Yakutsk  be 
due  to  the  vast  mass  of  land  by  whidi  that  locality  is  surrouuded» 
according  to  the  isothermal  views  of  Humboldt,  or  on  whatever  cause 
dependent,  we  now  know  thtx)ugh  the  labours  of  M.  Middendorff, 
that  at  TUrukhansk,  on  the.  Yenisei,  in  66**  N.  lat.,  and  therefore  6^ 
N«  of  Yakutsk,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  seldom  descends  below 
zero  of  Reaumur,  and  is  therefore  infinitely  wanner  than  the  more 
southern  tract  on  the  Lena.     Before,  however,  we  can  ascertain  to  what 
cause  this  g^at  difference  is  attributable,  the  exact  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil in  the  two  tracts  must  be  indicated,  and  experiments  must  be  insti- 
tuted concerning  the  conducting  powers  of  different  rocks.    For  if  the 
strata  art>ttnd  Yakutsk  be  (as  1  have  stated)  of  the  carboniferous  age, 
and  those  near  Tumkhansk  should  be  tertiary,  we'  may  weU  conceive 
why  the  one  should  be  very  differently  affected  to  the  other.    In  respect 
to  the  northernmost  of  his  explorations,  M.  Middendorff  has  throwa 
quite  a  new  light  on  the  boreal  range  of  vegetation;  siuce,  besides 
the  discovery  of  curious  new  animals,  he  has  ascertained  that  wbiUt 
rye,  turnips,  beet-root,  and  potatoes  (the  latter  however  scarcely  laiger 
than  nuts)  grow  on  the  Yenim  to  lat.  6 1''  40';  indigenous  plants,  re- 
quiring less  warmth,  flourish  much  farther  north,  and  that  even  trees 
with  vertical  stems  reach  to  about  72°  N.  lat.  iu  that  parallel  <^  longi- 
tude !     This  great  extension  of  our  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  limit  of  vegetation,  proves  that  geographers  can  no  longer  mark 
it  by  a  rectilinear  zone,  but  must  accommodate  such  line  to  dimato- 
logical  and  local  conditions ;  iu  some  tracts  running  it  southwards  to 
about  66"*,  and  in  others  extending  it  northwards  to  72®.    The  actual 
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ateamn  of  the  line  of  fwrettt  to  N.  lat.  72^,  in  the  very  central  parallels 
of  longitude  of  Siberia  (Taimyr),  hat  also  a  very  curious  bearing 
on  the  interpretations  of  geologists  and  palaeontologists.  Modem 
geologists,  including  Humboldt  and  Lyell,  have  for  some  time  maintained 
that,  judging  iiom  his  integument  and  hairy  covering,  the  mammoth 
must  have  been  a  deoizea  of  the  lands,  where  not  only  his  bones  but 
efen  his  carcase  and  hide  have  been  found  in  Northern  Siberia ;  an 
opinion  in  which,  after  personal  examination  of  the  edges  of  the  great 
r^on  of  their  sepulture,  I  fully  agree,  and  for  which  I  have  elsewhere 
sssigoed  various  other  reasons.  U  was,  however,  reserved  for  our  great 
British  comparative  anatomist,  Professor  Owen,  to  show  by  a  close 
examination  of  their  teeth,  that  those  great  quadrupeds  were  specially 
Giganized  to  live  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  such  shrubs  and  trees 
as  grow  in  boreal  latitudes.  Combining  this  discovery  with  the  evi- 
dences of  their  thick  and  woolly-clad  skin  (as  formerly  insisted  ou) 
there  is  no  longer  occasion  to  invoke  a  supernatural  and  sudden  refri*- 
geration  of  Siberia,  which  transferred  it  from  a  climate  suited  to  ele» 
phants  into  one  of  such  intense  cold  that  they  were  thereby  suddenly 
destroyed.  M.  Middendorff,  in  short,  has  ascertained,  that  in  lat.  72^ 
there  are  still  trees  which,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  would  suffice 
for  the  sustenance  of  mammoths ;  and  these  forests,  I  may  remark,  lie 
yery  little  to  the  S-  of  the  tracts  in  which  the  greatest  quantities  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  those  creatures  have  been  discovered.* 

But  to  return  to  M.  Middendorff  and  his  last  researches.  Undaunted 
by  the  severe  privations  he  had  undeigone  in  obtaining  his  knowledge 
of  the  far  northern  lands  of  Siberia,  he  next  undertook  the  not  less 
arduous  task  of  traversing  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent  to  the 
Sbaotsj  isles,  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  and  thence  to  return  to 
Nertchinsk  along  the  Chinese  frontier.  His  journey  from  Yakutsk  to 
Udikoi,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Okhutsk,  across  the  Yabluuner,  or 
Stanovoi  mountainsy  through  thickly  wooded  rocks,  deep  morasses,  and 
over  swollen  rivers,  was  so  successfully  accomplished,  that  the  stores  he 
has  brought  back  to  St.  Petersburg  (or  which  will  follow  him  when 
more  axe  added  to  them  by  his  intrepid  and  faithful  companion,  Branth, 
who  is  still  in  those  r^ona)  will  fully  lay  open  the  Fauna  and  Flora 
of  a  region  never  previously  explored  by  a  man  of  science. 

Floating  down  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  from  Udakoi,  in  frail  canoes,  M. 
Middendorff  and  his  friends,  braving  shoals  of  floating  ice  and  perpetual 
rains,  reached  Nikta  in  the  great  Shantar  island*    The  wild  regions 

*  Sw  OvflD  on  BntMh  Fowl  Mammal ia^(Rlgph«nti). 
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which  were  tratereed  (and  which  in  many  parts  can  only  he  threaded 
hy  following  the  tracks  formed  by  bears  beneath  the  dense  matHMff  of 
underwood  and  birch  trees)  aeem  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  car- 
honiferous  and  other  palseozoic  deposits,  which  in  the  ridges,  such  aa  the 
Stano?oi|  and  again  near  the  ooaets,  are  broken  up,  dislocated,  and 
metamorphosed  through  the  intrusion  of  granites,  greenstones,  and 
other  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  These  far  south-eastern  tracts  of  Siberia 
(and  Yakutsk  is  similar)  seem  to  contain  precisely  the  same  ancient 
sedimentary  strata,  as  those  which  form  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountaina, 
or  western  boundary  of  this  Tast  country^  and,  like  them,  to  hare  been 
similarly  deranged  at  intervals  by  various  plutonic  eruptions.* 

But  apart  from  the  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  of  the  northern  and 
south-eastern  extremities  of  Siberia,  much  positive  geography  has  been 
derived  from  the  researches  of  M.  Middendorff  and  his  companion 
Branth.  The  Shantar  islands,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  aie 
now  made  known  to  us,  not  only  as  conMstiug  of  quarts  rock,  granite, 
&c.,  but  its  headlands  are  shown  to  be  steep  cliffs,  which  extend 
into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  reefs.  The  currents  are  powerful  and 
remarkable;  vast  masses  of  floating  ice  encumber  the  sea  during 
the  short  summer,  even  in  that  comparatively  southern  parallel  of 
55®  (that  of  our  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ;  during  five  weeks  the  tra- 
vellers had  only  eight  days  without  rain;  so  much  does 'climate  de- 
pend on  local  terrestrial  conditions.  Lastly,  in  his  return  journey, 
M.  Middendorff  took  upon  himself  (for  the  thought  was  entirely  his 
own)  to  examine  the  frontier  line  of  China  between  the  sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk and  the  little  river  Gorlitza,  the  western  territory  of  the  Amdr, 
where  that  great  stream,  quitting  the  Russian  territory,  flows  southward 
and  eastwards  into  China ;  a  tract  never  explored  even  by  a  Cossack. 
In  the  ancient  treaty  of  1689,  concluded  at  Nertchinsk  between  Russia 
and  China,  «^hen  the  former  country  ceded  the  region  of  the  Amdr^  of 
which  it  had  had  previous  possession,  it  was  simply  arranged  that 
frontier  marks  should  be  established  along  the  mountain  chain,  which 
there  extends  from  the  Gorlitza  on  the  W.  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Russia,  however,  it  appears,  never  erected  these  signs,  but  simply  left 
the  boundary  question  to  nature  and  ancient  cuatom.  In  ignorance, 
therefore,  of  the  facts  now  for  the  first  time  ascertained  by  M.  Midden- 
dorff, all  geographers  have  made  the  Chinese  frontier  pass  along  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  chain  in  question.  The  fhtt,  however,  is  other- 
wise ;  for  the  precise  Chinese  have,  on  their  part,  erected  a  line  of  marks, 
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which  M.  Middcndoitf  Tinted  (in  the  lut  winter,  and  during  a  coM 
whidi  Iraie  mereury),  aeoompanied  by  aome  Tongoaiana  and  an  inter* 
prelcr ;  and  here  be  fband  tboae  barriera  invariably  on  the  S.  aide  of  the 
mooataina;  the  Cbineae  haying  left  all  the  hilly  region  of  rein-deer^ 
•nd  aninuda  Talnable  for  tbeir  akba,  to  tbeir  neigbboara,  whilat  they 
content  themaelvea  with  the  fertile  plaina.  In  tmth,  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  moauUina  have  regularly  paid  their  fur  tribute  to  Ruaaia,  ainee  the 
fint  occupation  of  Siberia.  M.  Middenderff  further  aaoertained  that« 
between  Uddioi  of  the  Roaaiana  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amdr,  there  ia 
a  cooatdeiable  tract,  quite  independent  both  of  Rusaie  and  China, 
and  oecnpied  by  a  people  ealled  Guilaiquea,  who  pay  no  tribute  to  either 
Emperor;  and  in  that  country  no  boundary  marka  exist. 

Engliahmcn,  who  are  behind  no  nation  in  their  love  of  daring  adven* 
tore,  will  doubtleaa  rejoice  to  learn,  that  just  in  the  aame  way  as  they 
have  often  welcomed  their  own  diatant  explorera,  and  aa  doubiless  they 
will  receive  Franklin  and  his  brave  shipmates,  when  they  return  to  our 
shorca,  ao  did  a  public  feeling,  amounting  to  enthuaiaam,  prevail  at  St. 
Petersburg  when  the  young  and  intrepid  Professor  of  the  University 
of  Kief  reached  that  metropolia,  and  waa  rewarded  by  a  general  ban- 
quet of  hia  countrymen,  and  the  warm  commendation  of  hia  illustrious 
Bmperor.  The  MiddendorfT  fifete  (the  first  of  that  sort  ever  given  in 
Russia),  I  may  alao  tell  you,  haa  further  had  the  good  effect  of  suggest- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Geographical  Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
will,  I  truat,  be  conatructed  on  much  the  aame  plan  as  our  own. 

MiSCBLLANSA. 

Colouring  of  JfqM.— Colour  has  long  been  considered  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  mere  engraving  in  maps  of  every  kind ;  indeed,  for  certain 
■peeiai  purposes,  as  in  geological  maps,  it  is  indispensable.  Any  other 
mode  of  colouring  auch  maps  than  by  hand,  has  always  been  considered 
▼ery  difficult,  for  some  reasons  sufficiently  evident  of  themselves,  and 
others  which  it  would  be  too  long  fur  me  to  explain  in  this  place.  It  is 
therefore  vrith  great  pleasure  we  learn  that-  M.  Dufrenoy  has  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciencea  a  *  Memoir  on  the  Colouring  of  Maps,* 
hy  which  all  the  defecta  hitherto  inherent  on  the  application  of  tints, 
by  mechanical  meana,  have  been  corrected;  and  the  greatest  -com- 
plicadoQ.  of  colouring,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  great  Geological  Map  of 
France,  by  himaelf  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  is  now  effected  with  per- 
fect ease  and  accuracy,  and  at  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  cost. 

MeanaremmU  of  HeighU.'^Tyit  difficulties  attending  the  transport  of 
mountain  barometera,  even  of  thoae  on  the  best  construction,  for  the 
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admeisureBieiit  of  heights,  aie  too  well  kooim  to  all  traveller^  for  me  to 
ioeiat  upon  them  in  this  place.  Those  mstnunente  AknoBt  iovariably 
meet  with  accidentSy  and  henee  reeourse  haa  been  had  lo  obeervaliona 
on  the  tempenture  of  boiling  water,  for  aaeertainiog  the  height  of  poai* 
tiona.  A  paper  on  the  mibject,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  is  printed  in  the  8tb 
vol.  of  onr  Journal ;  but  although  this  mode  hsa  the  advantage  of  ea^F 
execution,  its  indicatioDs  are  never  strictly  corzect»  and  can  only  be 
uaed  aa  approximations  more  or  leas  satisfactory.  In  pioof  of  thia  I 
have  only  to  refer  you  to  two  papers  in  the  Qmq^iei  Bmdus  of  the 
Flench  Academy  of  Scienoea  (for  April,  1844),  entitled  '  Observadona 
made  on  the  Fiilhom,  in  the  Alps,  on  the  Temperature  of  Boiling 
Water/  by  MM.  Peltier  and  Bravais.*  You  will  there  see  bow  many 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  how  many  oonec- 
tions,  calculated  with  the  minutest  mathematical  accuracy)  meat  be 
made  before  the  real  height  of  any  place  can  be  aatitfactorily  ascertained 
by  the  boiling  of  water.  That  great  accuracy  may  be  attained  ia  shown 
by  snother  memoir  on  the  same  subject  (C  JB.  Jan.,  p.  153)  by  Mr  ¥• 
Regnaulty  but  this  accuracy  depends  upon  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  thermometers  that  ia  rarely  possible,  and  can  certainly  never  be 
expected  in  the  inatrumenta  of  eommesve ;  beaides,  the  most  perfect 
instrumente  may  be  broken,  and  the  traveller  is  then  left  to  shift  aa 
well  as  he  can,  with  tbermometera  whose  indicatiooe  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  do  nul  mean  by  this  to  dissuade  travellers  from  employing 
the  boiling-point  of  water,  as  a  method  of  ascertaining  heights  when  their 
barometers  are  broken,  or  when  they  have  none ;  but  I  would  caution 
them  against  a  too  confident  reliance  on  a  method,  the  results  of  which 
are  likely  to  be  defective  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  On  this  subject, 
therefore,  I  will  only  add,  that  modem  science  could  not  offer  a  greater 
boon  to  the  traveller,  than  a  really  portable  instrument  for  the  correct 
admeasurement  of  heights,  an  instrument  neither  fragile  nor  susceptible 
of  derangement  Of  existing  mountain  baiometers.  Sir  Robert  Schomr 
burgk,  an  authority  in  these  matters,  most  strongly  recommends  Bunten's 
syphon  barometer  as  the  best.  M.  Arago,  we  understand,  has  een- 
atructed  a  portable  barometer,  much  less  likely  to  ba  broken  than  those 
now  in  nse. 

Temperabire  of  the  MedUerranean^-^IAn  AXmi  haa  communicafted  la 
the  Paris  Acsdemy  of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  the  temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  haa  arrived,  by  his  experiments  in  the  neighbour- 

*  M.  Issni  bss alio  a  piper  <«  Che  boiliDg  of  water  ia  te  PyMosai^fu  ifS^and 
MM.  Hartiuf  and  Bravaii  on  Moat  Blauc. 
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boc4  of  Algiers,  at  the  anomalou  retnlt,  that  the  temperature  of  that  lea 
it  h%ber  near  the  coaat  than  further  out.  This  is  a  aubject  of  no  small 
importance ;  as  from  the  gSDerally  received  opinion,  that  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  indicative  of  diminished  depth,  the  thermometei 
had  become  a  Talaable  addition  to  former  nautical  instruments.  If 
however  the  law  of  decreasing  temperature  with  decreasing  depth  be 
not  universal,  and  if,  on  the  oontrary,  decreased  depth  be  in  some 
•ituations  a  concomitant  of  increased  temperature,  the  value  of  thermo* 
metric  indicattoos  becomes  doubtful,  and  reliance  on  them  may  even  be 
attended  with  danger*  Independent,  however,  of  obaervationa  for  tern* 
perstore  made  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  relation  of  this  tempe- 
rature to  the  depth  of  water  at  the  place,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
diflerent  depths  below  the  sorfboe  is  a  curious  problem  of  physical 
geography ;  it  is  one  which  presents  apparent  anomalies  and  some  un- 
certainty, from  the  want  of  an  apparatus  that  may  be  relied  on  as 
•fftrding  a  correct  indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  of 
the  water.  The  indices  of  Sim's  thermometers  are  liable  to  be  de* 
rtnged  in  drawing  up  the  instrument ;  and  although  bathometers,  and 
other  similar  instniments,  have  been  contrived  for  bringing  up  water 
inm  any  depth,  they  canuot  be  regarded  as  furnishing  satis&ctory 
Rtalts^  being  liable  to  have  their  temperature  changed  as  they  paas 
through  strata  warmer  or  cokkr  than  the  spot  from  which  the  water 
wu  drawn  up.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Kmi  has  con* 
tnred  a  species  of  double  thermometer,  known  by  the  name  of  ihermo* 
rnHre  d  iMnereementf  for  the  purpose  in  question.  One  of  M.  Aimd's 
tiiamoaetera  is  fur  a  temperature  higher,  and  another  for  a  temperature 
Wwer,  dum  diat  presumed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  the  two  are  Itft  down 
together,  and  from  their  combined  indications,  and  the  ascertained  Urn- 
ptrstme  of  the  surface  water,  that  at  the  bottom  is  known.  Broken 
tkenaomelers  have  been  befMre  applied,  both  for  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  that  of  the  land,  when  that  temperature  was  known  to  in- 
crease downwards,  but  the  application  of  a  similar  principle  for  indi- 
cating greater  cold  appears  new. 

StrnwRnge. — If  the  temperatnre  of  the  sea  at  different  depths  be  a 
tvbjeet  of  interest,  the  actual  depths  themselves  are  no  less  so.  Yarioos 
ttreaibstanees  combine  to  render  it  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
depressions  of  the  land  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  than  its  elevations 
above  that  line.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  soundings  in  deep  water  ia 
vtU  known,  for  the  eperattoa  is  only  practicable  during  a  calm.  We 
must  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  successful  attempts  to  sound  whilst 
a  vessel  is  sailing.    An  instrument,  contrived  by  M.  Laignel  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  is  on  the  principle  of  a  kite  reversed — that  is  to  say,  the  lead  de- 
scends into  the  water  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  kite  rises  in  the  air. 

Relief  Maps, — Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea. — M.  Bauer- Keller 
continues  the  production  of  relief  maps,  and  has  lately  executed  a 
map  of'  the  kind  of  France  and  Belgium,  on  the  horizontal  scale  of 
T.TTTT.innr*  and  rnrfinro  for  the  vertical  heights.  A  relief  globe  has 
also  been  constructed  at  Berlin,  but  we  do  not  know  of  more  than  one 
specimen  of  it  having  been  as  yet  imported  into  this  country.  There 
are  no  names  of  rivers  or  places  upon  it,  but  the  principal  towns  are 
designated  by  red  spots.  In  England,  indeed,  we  may  well  approve 
of  the  successful  labours  of  Messrs.  Dobbs,  Bailey,  and  Co.,  who  for- 
merly gave  to  the  public  the  geological  relief  map  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  also  the  geographical  relief  map  of  Arabia  Petreea  and 
Idum«a.  They  have  now  brought  out  a  highly  finished  relief  map  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  the  tract  of  all  the  known  world,  which,  as  it  must 
be  the  most  deeply  interesting  to  every  Christian,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  singular  in  iis  orographical  features.  In  this  map  the  biblical 
reader  will  have  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  tracts  inha- 
bited by  the  Jewish  tribes ;  and,  using  it  with  the  former  map  of  Arabia, 
he  will  have  no  occasion  to  consult  any  other  document  in  studying 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  whilst  the  geographer  can  see  at  a  glance  the  vast 
altitude  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  (from  9000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea),  the  comparative  depression  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  328  feet 
below  it,  and  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  1312 
below  the  level  of  the  adjacuit  Mediterranean.*  This  is  by  far  the 
deepest  known  fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  Dead  Sea  having  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  350  fathoms !  Looking  to  the  eruptive  character 
of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  surrounding  high  mountains  of  the  Holy 
Land,  we  may,  indeed,  regard  this  phenomenon  as  a  beautiful  and 
striking  illustration  of  the  views  of  De  Saussure  and  other  geologists,  that 
great  upheavings  have  naturally  been  accompanied  by  deep  lateral  de- 
pressions of  the  contiguous  lands. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism —  7^  British  Association,  and  Connexion  of 
different  Sciences. — In  bringing  to  a  close  these  notices  on  the  various 
steps,  by  which  geography  haa  been  recently  advanced,  and  in  reverting 
to  subjects  connected  with  our  own  country,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no 

*  It  18  well  to  remind  geographers  and  travellers  that  the  extent  of  this  de|jreMion, 
as  determined  by  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Lieutenant  Symoiids,  R.N.,  and  for 
which  one  of  the  gold  medals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  given  to  that 
officer  in  1843,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  independent  barometrical  oUervations  of 
M.  BerthoUet  and  the  French  savans. 
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work  which  Britidh  practical  science  has  produced,  that  ought  to  occupy 
a  higher  place  in  our  estimation,  than  the  great  volume  recently 
brought  forth  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Sabine,  at  the  cost  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  on  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  observations  made  during 
three  years  at  Toronto  in  Canada.  In  referring  you  to  the  lucid  and 
modest  introduction  to  the  tables  compiled  from  the  labours  of  his 
brother  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  for  a  full  view  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  ulterior  objects  of  the  inquiries  into  terrestrial  magnetism  in 
which  Colonel  Sabine  has  been  so  efficient  a  leader,  vou  must  all  feel 
with  me  that  the  problems  which,  in  common  with  Humboldt,  Hansteen, 
and  Erman,  he  is  engaged  in  determining,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  ultimate  aim  of  physical  geography.  Valuable,  how- 
ever, AS  the  researches  have  been,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  that  if  they  be  not  followed  up  by  further  and  continued 
inquiries  into  the  periodical  vanations  of  the  magnetic  direction  and 
forces,  as  compared  with  meteorological  phenomena  also  periodical ;  and 
also  with  those  secular  changes  which,  with  slow  but  systematic  pro- 
gression, alter  the  whole  aspect  of  terrestrial  magnetism  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another,  and  which,  in  their  nature,  are  probably  intimately 
connected  with  the  causes  of  the  magnetism  of  the  globe  itself,  we  shall 
not  be  enabled  to  ascend  by  the  inductive  process  to  the  establishment 
of  general  laws.  Ardently,  therefore,  do  I  hope  that  in  the  same  spirit 
of  liberality  which  has  induced  our  Government  to  found  magnetical 
observations,  and  to  publish  the  splendid  mass  of  knowledge  already  ob- 
tained, supported  as  they  are  by  the  voice  of  science  expressed  through 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association,  they  will  persevere  in 
eliciting  further  results,  and  will,  in  consonance  with  other  European 
governments,  carry  out  such  a  series  of  observations  in  future  years,  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  philosophers  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
science,  who  are  about  to  assemble  at  Cambridge. 

I  caiinot  make  this  allusion  to  the  British  Association  without  in* 
viting  geographers  not  only  to  repair  to  the  ensuing  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  to  endeavour  there  to  propound  for  discussion,  in  the 
Subsection  of  that  great  national  institution,  which  is  specially  allotted 
to  them,  more  suggestions  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  make  in 
former  years.  Even  those  geographers  who  have  no  such  communica- 
tions to  offer,  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  reap  much  instruction 
from  the  assembled  geologists,  zoologists,  botanists,  and  ethnologists. 
I  might  indeed  simply  refer  you  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  British  Association,  containing  the  admirable  report  of  Professor 
Owen  on  the  extinct  mammals  of  Australia,  and  to  the  beautiful  gene- 
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ralizations  with  which  it  is  terminated ;  and  you  will  instantly  se^  from 
evidence  offered  by  his  own  science,  that  this  great  comparative  anato- 
mist takes  the  broadest  and  soundest  views  of  the  connexion  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  distribution  ol  masses  of  land.     Showing  us  that«  u 
a  whole,  the  extinct  quadrupeds  of  our  island  are  closely  aual<igous  to 
those  of  the  continents  of  Europe  snd  Asia,  and  that  these  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  separated  by  no  natural  boundaries  which  could  have 
caused  great  variation  in  the  distribution  of  animal  life,  Professor  Qwen 
infers  that  England  must  have  been  a  portion  of  the  Continent,  whao  it 
was  tenanted  with  the  same  species  of  now  extinct  elephants,  rhi- 
noceroses, hippopotami,  bisons,  hyaenas,  tigers,  bears,  ^.,  inhabitai^ts 
of  the  common  Continent.     Even  Africa  is»  on  one  of  its  flanks,  so 
slightly  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  old  world  of  the  geographer,  tbat 
its  existing  races  of  mammals  in  some  sort  intermingle ;  though  certain 
quadrupeds,  as  the  giraffe  and  hippopotamus,  which  baye  become  e^9«( 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  still  exist  in  Africa,    But  when  we  oast  our  «yes 
to  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  South  America  on  the  other,  tl>en  is 
the  fauna  as  entirely  dissimilar  in  each,  as  we  should  expect  tQ  fiiMl  it 
in  countries  partitioned  off  by  such  wide  seas  and  great  natural  barrienu 
From  observing  the  fact,  that  the  fossil  mammalian  remains  of  these 
two  continents  are  as  unlike  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afncat  M  their 
present  quadrupeds,  Professor  Owen  rightly  concludes  ^  thut  the  fnine 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  provinces  at  a  former  geological 
period,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day ;"  and  thus  he  sustains  tb«  news 
of  modem  geologists,  that  in  those  periods  immediately  anterior  to  our 
own,  the  great  geographical  features  of  the  earth  must  have  been  tha 
same  as  those  which  now  prevail. 

Concluiionj^^ln  concluding  this  report  on  the  recent  progross  of  gw^ 
graphy,  I  am  but  too  well  aware  that,  as  at  our  last  anniversary,  I  miial 
apologise  for  the  inadequacy  of  my  efforts.    Occupied  as  I  have  been* 
up  to  the  Tery  moment  st  which  I  address  you,  in  the  completiim  of  a 
large  work  on  the  structure  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Urol  Mottntains* 
I  have  only  been  able  to  snstch  a  few  hours  at  intervals  to  esAcutc  my 
duties  as  a  geographical  President;  and  without  the  additional  Uboitfv 
of  our  inde&tigable  Secretary,  this  review  would  have  been  still  mora 
imperfect    If,  however,  you  will  pardon  me  for  nat  bringii^  bafm 
your  notice  a  greater  mass  of  matoiala,  I  hope  that  the  picture  I  hn¥« 
endeavoured  to  sketch  of  the  progress  of  our  edencc  in  those  fcmfn 
countries  with  which  I  am  the  best  acquainted,  may,  at  leasts  e^tiafy  yo% 
that  I  have  the  spirit  of  geography  at  heart    At  aU  aventi  I  ttnat  ^at 
you  have  found  in  me  a  person  who,  zealously  devoted  to  your 
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hu  striven,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  augpment  the  number  of 
your  members,  to  attach  to  your  list  names  of  distinguished  men,  and  to 
render  this  Society  as  popular  as  it  ia  scientific.  In  my  wish  to  effect 
these  ends,  I  only  claim  for  myself  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  increase 
that  uprii  de  corpsy  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  scientific 
Society  like  our  oiwn,  solely  dependent  on  the  hearty  union  of  indivi- 
duals. I  have  therefore  a  right  to  feel  a  pride  in  seeing  men  of  all 
shades  in  public  opinion,  and  of  all  the  walks  in  letters  and  science, 
combining  to  uphold  the  efforts  of  this  useful  national  Association. 

In  bidding  you  adieu.  Gentlemen,  I  offer  to  you  my  sincere  thanks 
not  only  for  the  honour  with  which  you  have  invested  me,  but  specially 
for  the  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which  you  have  supported  me  in 
carrying  out  our  common  objects.  In  whatever  capacity  I  may  here- 
after be  placed,  I  shall  never  cease  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  your 
welfare ;  and  in  resigning  this  chair  to  the  gallant  and  noble  seaman, 
whom  you  have  elected  as  my  successor,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  having  obtained  a  President  who,  as  he  is  an  ornament  to  the  Peerage 
uhI  the  Royal  Navy,  will,  I  feel  assured,  so  zealously  discharge  his 
daties,  and  so  steer  our  exploring  vessel,  as  to  obtain  the  hearty  cheers 
of  bis  crew,  and  the  approbation  of  all  true  geographers. 
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I.'^Jaumal  of  an  Expedition  from  Pirara  to  the  Upper  Coren- 
fyne,  and  from  thence  to  Demerara,  executed  bj  order  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  under  the  Command  of  Mr.  (now 

'    Sir)  Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  K.R.E.,  Ph.  D.,  &c.  &c. 

1.  Journey  from  Pirara,  by  the  River  HupurmnU  to  the  Wapisiana 

village,  Watu  TYcoia. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  my  mission  to  British  Guayana,  I 
left  Geoige-Town  on  the  15th  February,  1843,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  at  Pirara,  to 
which  place  they  had  proceeded  from  Roraima,  while  I  investi- 
gated the  regions  north  of  that  remarkable  mountain-chain. 

I  ascended  the  Essequibo  on  this  occasion  for  the  fourth  time ; 
the  route,  therefore,  offered  no  novelty,  if  I  except  the  appearance 
of  that  remarkable  comet  which  we  observed  first  on  the  8th 
March,  and  which  remained  an  object  of  wonder  alike  to  us  and 
to  the  Indians. 

Without  having  met  with  any  accident  on  ascending  the  falls 
and  rapids,  I  reached  Wai-ipukari  on  the  24th  March,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  my  companions,  after  an  absence  of  about 
four  months,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

Several  of  our  large  boats  were  still  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pirara  with  the  Mahu,  and  as  they  were  required  for  the  ascent 
of  the  Rupununi,  and  could  not  be  brought  by  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rains  usually  expected  in  February  not  having 
fallen,  I  made  the  requisite  arrangements  for  having  two  of  them 
brought  over-land,  though  the  dislance  in  a  straight  line  was  23 
miles,  and  this  would  be  considerably  increased  by  the  detours 
necessary  for  avoiding  high  ground.  Pasioo,  the  chieftain  of  the 
Macnsis  about  Pirara,  undertook  to  bring  them,  which  he  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Before  we  left  Pirara  we  had  the  grief  to  see  it  partly  burnt 
down,  through  the  negligence  of  a  child.  I  fortunately  rescued 
from  her  blazing  hut  a  poor  old  woman,  who,  though  she  knew 
there  was  gunpowder  in  it,  seemed  determined  to  save  a  few 
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articles  belonging  to  her  absent  grandson.  The  remains  of  the 
former  Catholic  Chapel,  and  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Yond, 
next  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  farther  progress  of  the  fire  was  arrested. 

The  preparations  for  oar  departure  being  completed,  and  a 
number  of  Indians  engaged  to  accompany  us ; — on 

April  SOth  I  1>ade  adieu  to  Pirara :  nor  was  it  without  feelings 
»of  regret  that  I  cast  a  last  glance  on  the  hat  which  for  so  many 
months  had  been  my  residence ;  for  humble  as  was  its  appearanoe, 
when  judged  of  by  the  scale  of  European  constructions,  I  con- 
trasted the  comforts  I  had  enjoyed  under  its  shelter,  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  many  nights  I  had  passed  under  the  canopy  of  Heaveo. 
The  ruins  of  the  missionary's  house,  near  which  my  road  lay  as  I 
commenced  my  journey,  its  blackened  walls  attesting  the  cause  of 
its  destruction,  and  the  remembrance  of  its  former  inmate,  whose 
first  arrival  at  this  spot  I  had  witnessed,  and  under  whose  benevo- 
lent and  judicious  conduct  I  had  seen  the  seed  of  our  Christian 
religion  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  savage,  but  not  permitted  to 
ripen  into  the  perfect  harvest  before  it  was  cut  down— -«11  caak- 
bined  to  make  me  sad.  The  large  wooden  cross,  which,  when 
the  Brazilians  possessed  the  village,  had  been  erected  in  front  of 
the  chapel,  and  which,  as  a  Protestant,  I  could  not  view  in  the 
same  iight  that  a  Roman  Catholic  would,  still  brought  relief  to 
my  feelings :  it  spoke  of  hope,  the  hope  that  there  might  yet  dawn 
a  better  day  for  the  poor  abandoned  beings,  who,  just  iiBtiafted 
into  our  religion,  were  again  left  to  themselves  and  to  nature. 

As  I  pro^eded  to  the  embarkation  at  Wai^ipukari  reooUeetions 
crowded  upon  me :  with  what  various  feelings  had  I,  at  diferent 
times,  trodden  the  same  path,  from  the  time  when  I  first  traversed 
the  Savannahs,  in  1835,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  (now  Cap- 
tain) Haining,*  to  the  present  moment !  And  had  the  cause  of 
religion — had  humanity  been  advanced  during  the  long  interval 
of  eight  years  ?  Alas  i  no.  The  ruins  of  Pirara,  soaroely  a  hat 
inhabited,  the  regular  paths  which  traversed  the  village  during 
the  missionary's  residence  among  the  Macnsls,  ovcfgiowa  with 
rank  grass;  no  human  being  visible  to  greet  us  with  his  hearty 
Tombowai — ^all  replied  in  the  negative. 

At  Wai-ipukari,  I  found  the  bustle  of  preparations  lor  our 
journey.  The  Indians  from  the  Canuku  Mountains  were  all 
encamped  round  our  tents,  to  see  us  once  more  before  we  departed. 
The  boatmen  were  putting  the  craft  in  order,  and  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  coxswain  was  evidence  of  the  free  use  he  had  made 
of  it  durii^  the  day*  Upon  examination  of  what  bad  been  done, 
and  what  yet  remained  to  do,  it  was  clear  that  more  than  one  day 

*  Since  tbif  bu  been  written  jpoor  Rgiining  died  in  Xaanaica. 
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woold  elapse  before  we  coald  start  on  our  farther  ascent  of  the 
RBponuni.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  mnltitnde,  without  con- 
toning  our  saked  provisions,  hunting  parties  were  immediately 
despatdied  in  quest  of  game. 

Tlie  inlet,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  were  encamped^  abounded 
in  kaimans.  On  land  they  are  too  timid  to  be  dmigerons ;  and 
the  animal  is  so  well  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labours  when  on  terra-firma,  that  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
man  he  immediately  plunges  into  the  water — once  there,  he  is  the 
most  dangerous  animal  in  the  rivers  of  Guayana.  I  was  anxious  to 
possess  a  perfect  skeleton  of  one  of  these  monsters,  and  aooord- 
u^Iy,  Naripo,  the  kaiman-slayer,  a  fine  Macusi,  who  had  settled 
near  Wai-ipukari,  was  armed  with  my  rifle  for  the  purpose.  He 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  shoot  one  before  we  started,  and  he 
kept  his  word,  for  the  following  day  he  arrived  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  succeeded ;  on  hearing  which  we  all  started  for 
the  sea-like  expansion  of  the  Awaricuru,  near  which  Naripo  had 
erected  his  house,  and  shot  the  kaiman.  The  animal  was  still  in 
the  water,  but  fastened  with  a  bosh-rope,  or  liana,  round  the  neck 
to  a  tree.  With  the  assistance  of  several  Indians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  <mr  &9m  men,  it  was  hauled  ashore.  Life  was  extinct, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  fear,. though,  when  looking  at  his  horrible 
jaws  fringed  with  teeth,  an  involuntary  shudder  almost  came  over 
ne.  Its  whole  length  was  12  feet  3  inches  (the  largest  I  have 
efer  seen  measured  16  feet ;  but  there  may  be  larger  ones)  ;  the 
head  was  18  inches  long,  and  the  eiroumferenee,  passing  over  the 
eyes,  was  20  inches;  the  girth  of  the  body,  where  most  slender, 
was  4  feet  5  inches.  We  placed  it  in  a  position  which  appeared 
to  us  the  most  natural,  and  our  artist  took  a  drawing  of  it,  while 
Naripo,  with  no  small  vanity,  related  how  he  had  shot  it.  He 
went,  he  said,  with  his  little  son,  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age, 
to  the  inlet  or  Kirahagh,  and  having  tied  a  fowl  to  a  long  string, 
threw  it  into  the  water  as  a  bait.  The  fluttering  of  the  bird  in 
its  attempts  to  escape  soon  attracted  a  kaiman  to  die  spot,  when 
it  received  the  oontents  of  the  rifle,  but  apparently  with  little 
effiwt;  for  though  it  sank  it  soon  rose  again,  and  made  a  seoond 
msh  at  the  fowl^  which  had  been  again  thrown  into  the  water. 
Naripo  fired  a  second  time,  and  little  Danapp^  now  loaded  his 
fowln^-piece  with  slugs.  The  ire  of  the  monster  being  raised, 
the  dainty  bait  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Macusi  merely  splashed 
the  water  with  his  foot,  h<Miag  firmly  against  a  tree  on  the 
margin,  when  the  kaiman  ruslMd  furiously  towards  him,  and 
received  the  rimts  of  both  the  father  and  son.  Seven  discharges 
were  necessary  before  Uiey  proved  successful :  several  slugs  had 
penetrated  the  skull,  and  one  of  the  balls  had  passed  through  the 
eye.     The  drawing  finished,  the  kaiman  was  hauled  on  dry  ground, 
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and  a  kind  of  cage-work  of  large  sticks  built  over  it,  to  protect  it 
from  the  vultures  and  other  carrion-loving  animals :  this  precau- 
tion^ however^  was  of  no  avails  for  when  Mr.  Fryer  returned, 
about  a  month  afterwards^  to  secure  the  skeleton^  it  was  not  to  be 
found. 

I  had  selected  the  rainy  season  for  asc^iding  the  Rupununi,  as 
at  that  period  I  would  be  able  to  reach  a  higher  point  with  oar 
canoes  than  I  could  at  any  other,  and  the  river  was  now  risiog 
rapidly :  still  were  we  not  ready,  and  the  3rd  of  May  approached 
before  we  could  start.  At  length,  the  corials  being  reported 
ready,  we  took  leave  of  our  Indian  friends.  In  the  number  were 
many  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my  previous  journeys^  when  I 
first  landed  among  them,  eight  years  ago :  these  pressed  my  hands, 
a  custom  with  which  they  had  since  become  acquainted,  and  gave 
me  their  Tombowai,  or  farewell.  We  did  not  start  under  a  good 
omen,  if  such  superstitions  were  entertained  by  any  of  us.  The 
corial  which  I  occupied,  the  Louisa,  ran  foul  of  a  sunken  stump 
on  leaving  the  inlet,  and  one  of  her  planks  was  stove  in.  We 
could  scarcely  keep  her  from  sinking  before  we  reached  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Our  Indians  were  however  alert,  and,  after  an 
hour's  delay,  the  damage  was  repaired,  and  we  were  once  more 
£n  route. 

May  4th, — What  a  night  we  had  passed ! — it  appeared  as  if  the 
flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened.  Anxious  to  |nake  every 
progress,  it  was  almost  dusk  before  we  b^an  to  pitch  our  tents  the 
previous  evening,  and  we  had  not  got  them  up  when  the  thunder- 
storm commenced.  All  sounds  were  overpowered  by  that  of  the 
falling  rain:  even  the  thunder  was  scarcely  audible,  and  an- 
nounced itself  only  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  which,  as  thej 
shot  along,  illumined  groups  of  canoemen  and  Indians,  seeking 
shelter  as  best  they  could,  and  trembling  with  fright  and  cold. 
As  for  keeping  a  fire  alive,  it  was  out  of  the  question,  and  our 
tents  were  no  protection  from  the  rain  that  fell  in  torrents.  We 
were  much  amused  by  my  brother,  who,  having  fallen  asleep  in 
spite  of  the  uproar,  awoke  half  dreaming,  and  as  the  rain  fell  in 
heavy  drops  upon  him,  and  bad  already  saturated  his  hammodc, 
fancied  the  river,  on  whose  banks  we  were  encamped,  had  so  much 
swollen  in  the  course  of  the  night  that  its  waters  already  reached 
our  tent,  and  his  eflbrts  to  escape  a  watery  g^ave  were  really 
ludicrous.  I  estimated  the  quantity  of  rain  wluch  fell  that  vaght 
at  from  5  to  6  inches.  The  thermometer  stood  this  mornings  at 
6^"  F.,*  and  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  at  64^7,  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  atmosphere  being  overchaqped  with  moisture. 

At  half  past  eight  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Curutoka,  wfaich^ 

*  The  tempemtures  mentioned  in  the  present  memoir  are  tfaroughoat  those  of 
Fahienheii's  thermometer. — (Sa) 
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ft  few  miles  higher  up,  is  inhabited  by  Macusf  Indians.  This 
stream  meanders  partly  through  sarannahs,  and  has  its  source  in 
the  eastern  continuation  of  the  CanuHu  Mountains. 

Two  hours  afterwards  we  passed  the  first  rapids,  which  the 
Lonisa  did  in  fine  style ;  but  the  large  canoe  had  to  be  hauled 
over  by  main  force.  At  a  short  distance  above  the  point  is  the 
site  of  the  former  Protestant  mission.  While  the  people  were 
occupied  pitching  our  tents,  I  strolled  up  the  stream,  and  again 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  beautiful  palm,  the  curua  of  the 
Macusis.  It  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Mcutimiliana  (insimis  ?) 
and,  if  so,  is  certainly  the  handsomest  of  that  interesting  family, 
which,  though  social  in  its  habits,  is  only  found  in  regions  far 
asunder.  Time  had  wrought  great  changes  since  the  mission  had 
been  abandoned.  Vegetation,  in  tropical  exuberance,  had  over- 
powered what  man  had  planted ;  and  the  cotton  plantations  and 
provision  fields,  which,  under  Mr.  Youd's  direction,  afforded  so 
gratifying  a  prosjiect,  presented  now  only  a  few  straggling  shrubs 
o(  K  Eupatorium,  numerous  young  trumpet  trees  (Cecropia,  Phyl- 
lanthiis),  and  various  sedges,  which  being  the  first  occupants  of 
the  soil  before  man  had  cultivated  it,  again  sprung  up  when  he 
relinquished  his  labour.  The  missionary's  house^  and  the  build- 
ing in  which  he  was  wont  to  instruct  the  Indian  in  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  English  language,  had  fallen  in,  and  added  the 
gloom  of  their  ruined  aspect  to  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  once 
flourishing  mission;  and  yet  scarcely  three  years  had  elapsed 
since  circumstances  had  obliged  Mr.  Youd  to  withdraw. 

Seeing  marks  of  recent  footsteps,  I  followed  their  direction 
through  clusters  of  plantain  trees,  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
rapid  growth,  had  withstood  the  throng  of  ranker  vegetation,  and 
attested  by  their  height,  in  some  instances  from  40  to  50  feet,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Indeed  the  Indians  consider  those  regions 
where  the  curua  grows,  the  most  fertile  of  the  forest.  Of  the 
numerous  Indian  habitations,  which  I  had  seen  here  on  a  former 
occasion,  only  two  miserable  huts  remained,  and  the  pools  of 
v^Xex  which  were  standing  in  them  were  sufficient  evidence  that 
their  roofs  were  not  water-tight.  I  saw  no  human  beings  in  them ; 
but  some  wood  shavings,  a  gun  with  its  lock  taken  to  pieces  to  be 
cleaned,  and  a  spindle  with  cotton,  plainly  indicated  that  people 
had  recently  been  there,  and  that,  alarmed  at  my  approach,  they 
had  fled  into  the  wood.  I  went  in  search  of  them,  but  without 
success,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  huts  1  found  there  two 
women  and  a  man,  the  former  spinning  cotton,  the  latter  cleaning 
the  lock  of  his  gun,  as  though  they  had  never  been  disturbed,  and, 
evincing  no  surprise  at  my  appearance,  they  did  not  even  look  up 
from  their  work.  A  few  words,  spoken  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  soon  inspired  confidence ;  and  they  told  me  that  hearing 
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me  approach,  and  knowing  by  the  sound  that  be  who  came  wore 
shoes,  they  had  concealed  themselves  till  they  had  ascertained 
who  it  was.  I  porchajied  some  ground  provisions  of  them,  and 
gave  the  females  some  glass  beads,  after  which  I  returned  to  the 
camp. 

5th. — The  first  large  fall  of  the  Rupununi,  which  is  a  little 
above  the  late  Mission,  was  passed  without  accident,  and  we  cod* 
tinned  our  journey  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.*  The  river 
Awaricuru,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  small  river  Quatstta, 
Pirara  is  reached  within  a  distance  of  2  miles,  has  a  second  outlet 
about  a  mile  above  the  fall,  and  11  miles  from  the  lower  (outlet?). 
Such  divisions  of  a  river,  although  frequent  near  the  coast,  are 
but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior. 

Three  miles  higher  up,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rnpununi, 
a  small  channel  leads  to  a  lake-like  expansion  of  water,  called  by 
the  Macusi  Indians  Watawarai,  to  which  they  resort  for  fishing, 
as  this  inlet  is  well  stocked  with  the  finny  tribe»  We  halted  at 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  then  in  sight  of 
the  Canuku  Mountains.  Thick  opaque  clouds  enveloped  their 
summits  and  deepened  the  dark  green  tint  of  the  gigantic  trees 
which  clothed  their  sides.  Our  tents  were  scarcely  pitohed  when 
the  clouds  dissolved  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  during 
the  whole  night. 

Gth. — Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  The 
sun  rose  partially  covered  by  fleecy  clouds,  as  if  afraid  to  contend 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  day  against  the  dark  hovering  masses  to 
the  west;  but  when  its  rays  fell  upon  the  rain-drops  on  the 
foliage,  the  scene  was  one  of  fairy  land.  The  majestic  Mora 
(Mora  excelsa),  refreshed  by  the  lato  rains,  was  covered  with  a 
succession  of  leaves  whose  tints,  varied  with  their[age,  passed  from 
yellow  through  red  to  dark  green;  while  the  splendid  Petrea 
with  racemes  of  bright  blue  flowers,  sometimes  from  12  to  18 
inches  long,  trailed  from  bush  to  tree,  and  with  the  orange- 
coloured  Combreta  gave  variety  to  the  surroundii^  scenery. 

We  were  now  surrounded  by  mountains  through  which  the 
river  had  forced  its  way,  and,  proceeding  onwards,  arrived  by  one 
o'clock  at  the  small  river  Aripai,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rupu- 
nuni.  A  settlement  of  Wapisiana  Indians  was  established  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  as  I  was  in  hopes  of  procuring 
here  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  we  halted  at  that  early  hour. 
Immediately  on  landing  I  proceeded  to  the  village,  which  is  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  yells  of  the  numerous  dogs  in- 
formed the  Indians  of  my  approach,  and  when  I  came  in  front  of 
the  ISrst  huts,  I  found  the  inhabitants  all  assembled.     An  old 
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stepped  forward^  and  greeting  me  in  tolerably  good 
Ponogaese,  iaid  he  was  the  chieftain  of  the  people  I  saw  before 
me,  afiud  who  appeared  to  be  all  young  men.  One  by  one  now 
came  up  to  me  and  gave  me  their  hand  with  a  good-natured  smile. 
The  chieftain's  wife,  a  tall  woman^  who,  although  middle-aged^ 
was  still  good-looking^  also  spoke  broken  Portuguese,  and  drop- 

ring  her  courtesy*  seiasd  my  hand  and  attempted  to  kiss  it*  which 
prevented. 

On  entering  the  hut  I  was  accosted  by  my  name,  and  a  young 
female,  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  Senhora  Librada's 
io  1838,  welcomed  me.  She  spoke  the  language  well  enough  to 
inform  me  that,  dissatisfied  with  her  employer,  she  had  left  her 
and  come  to  this  village ;  the  chieftain's  wife,  a  Paravelhana  by 
birth,  being  a  relation  of  hers. 

I  perceived  no  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  huts  of  this 
village  from  those  we  had  seen  at  the  Macusf  settlements.  Some 
of  the  women  were  occupied  in  preparing  a  Laba  {Coshgenus 
iubmjfer,  Desm.),  which  appeared  in  such  excellent  order  that  it 
tempted  my  appetite.  Three  or  four  men  were  lounging  in  their 
hammocks,  each  of  whom  had  a  large  calabash  of  yellow  plums 
{SpondiaM  luteop  L. ;  Maropi  in  the  Macusi  langufige)^  which 
he  was  so  eager  in  devouring  as  to  have  no  time  even  to  cast 
a  glance  ai  me.  I^arge  heaps  of  .firewood  piled  up  for  use  in  the 
winter,  wben  the  torrents  of  rain  render  the  wood  in  the  forest 
anfit  for  burning,  indicated  a  foresight  1  had  but  seldom  met  with 
among  the  Indians. 

The  old  chieftain  requested  I  would  accompany  him  to  his  pro- 
vision grounds,  which  were  adjacent  to  the  houses.  He  showed 
me  the  pride  of  his  heartj  spots  of  cassada  (Janipha  manihot), 
lome,  as  he  said,  six  moons,  others  four  moons  in  the  ground. 
(The  Indians  divide  the  time  from  rainy  season  to  rainy  season  into 
lonar  months  or  umnhis.)  There  were  his  yams,  and  there  his 
tobacco  plants  and  arborescent  cottons  of  a  size  that  would  have 
astonished  a  planter  from  the  south  of  the  United  States,  and 
attested  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  was  a  black  mould  slightly 
mixed  with  sand.  The  old  man  could  not  sufficiently  expatiate 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  around  his  village,  in  proof  of  which  he 
pointed  to  the  graceful  cnrua^palm  towering  high  above  the  ad- 
jacent forest-trees.  We  saw  the  trunk  of  a  large  silk  cotton-tree 
(Bambax,  Speo*),  which  if  it  had  remained  standing  in  his  fields^ 
would  no  doubt  have  rendered  the  ground  under  it  useless,  by 
reason  of  its  wide-spreading  branches.  It  had  accordingly  been 
cut  down,  and  the  labour  of  the  operation  may  be  judged  of  when 
I  state  that  the  trunk  was  25  feet  in  circumference. 

The  forests  about  Aripai  abound  in  cedar-trees  (Idea  of 
Anblet),  so  tailed  from  their  resemblance  in  smell  and  in  the 
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colour  of  the  wood  to  the  real  cedar  {Larix  cedma),  though  they 
belong  to  a  quite  different  family.*  This  tree  often  attains  a 
height  of  from  60  to  70  feet,  and  canoes  made  of  it  are  considered 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  any  other  wood.  It  is  called 
by  the  Wapisiana  Indians  camiau,  and  by  the  Macusis  paranguai. 
The  colonists  esteem  it  much  for  furniture,  particularly  for 
drawers,  as  its  aromatic  odour  keeps  away  the  insects. 

I  had  scarcely  made  my  way  back  when  the  whole  village 
returned  my  visit.  Our  baggage  was  examined  with  eager  curi- 
osity ;  the  sight  of  the  objects  we  bad  brought  for  barter  excited 
great  ecstacy,  and  the  promise  that  all  the  provisions  that  could  be 
spared  would  be  immediately  brought.  I  observed  here  a  strange 
custom  among  the  young  glrls^  and  adopted  by  them  perhaps  till 
womanhood ;  they  wore  their  hair  short  with  the  exception  of  a 
lock,  which  hung  from  the  crown  of  the  head  down  towards  the 
neck. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday^  I  resolved  on  remaining 
here.  The  season  had  set  in  with  uncommon  rigour ;  torrents  of 
rain  fell  during  the  night ;  heavy  thunder  and  frequent  showers 
alternated  during  the  day-time  with  sunshine  and  blue  sky^ 
The  river  was  rising  almost  visibly,  and  the  current  ran,  where 
the  river  turned  sharply  round,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  rapid. 

&A. — On  awaking  this  morning  I  found  my  hut  under  water, 
and  might  have  stepped  at  once  from  my  hammock  into  the 
canoe;  but«  as  we  had  anticipated  this,  the  baggage  had  been 
previously  secur^.  The  river  had  risen  10^  feet  in  36  hours, 
and  still  continued  to  rise.  Previous  to  our  departure  the 
Indians  brought  us  about  30  cakes  of  cassada  breads  for  which 
they  demanded  mock-coral  glass  beads  and  others  of  a  white 
colour,  the  latter  being  the  most  esteemed  by  the  Wapisiana 
ladies;  the  men  requested  for  their  share,  knives,  hooks,  &c.  A 
little  girl  with  very  pretty  eyes,  but  by  no  means  an  intelligent 
countenance,  particularly  when  seen  in  profile,  appeared  not  to 
possess  any  provision- fields  to  enable  her  to  offer  cassada  bread, 
but  anxious,  nevertheless,  to  possess  some  of  the  favourite  beads, 
she  brought  under  her  arm  a  white  hen  and  a  number  of  young 
chickens  in  a  small  basket,  which  she  set  down  at  my  feet.  I 
gladly  presented  her  with  what  she  so  much  desired,  and  for 
which,  no  doubt,  she  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  her  pet, 
which  I   returned  to  her  with  the  young  brood ;  an  act  of  gene- 


*  I  coDsider  tbif  tree  to  be  undoubtedly  Aubl(*t'8  Idea  cdHagmOy  though  io 
respect  it  diflen  from  hiB  description  of  that  species,  as  it  has  from  nine  to  twelve  pair 
of  leaflets,  while  Anblet  says  it  has  bat  from  three  to  four.  He  describes  the  wnite 
cedar,  and  speaks  of  a  species  which  he  conriders  to  be  merely  a  Tariety,  and  tiM  wood 
of  which,  he  says,  is  of  a  red, colour.  This  latter  is  probably  the  red  cedar  I  found  at 
AHpai,  but  which  is  decidedly  specifically  ditferent.  It  may  stand  provisionally  as 
/.  Camiau, 
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resity  10  uiiexpe<:ted  that  she  fint  looked  with  astonishment  at  the 
beads,  then  alfoctionatelj  at  the  ben  and  chickens,  then  with  smiles 
of  thankfulness  at  me. 
The  following  are  the  meteorological  observations  at  Aripai : — 
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Having  brought  the  corials  to  our  tents,  we  steered  through  the 
rows  of  trees ;  certainly  a  novel  species  of  navigation.  The  river 
was  in  some  places  running  from  5  to  6  knots  an  hour.  The 
Louisa  was  a  fine  boat,  and  her  crew  some  of  the  ablest  men ; 
still  there  were  places  where,  with  all  our  advantages,  we  onlj 
advanced  inch  bj  inch.  The  other  boats  had  to  be  hauled  along 
by  means  of  the  branches  on  the  river's  banks.  Accumulating 
flakes  of  white  foam  came  floating  down  the  river,  which,  at  those 
parts  where  it  was  narrowed  in  bj  the  mountains,  almost  covered 
its  surface,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  northern  snow*field. 
Great  was  its  contrast  with  the  verdure  and  the  many-coloured 
flowers  that  adorned  the  banks,  particularly  where  a  beautiful 
Ccmbretum  auranttacum  (Nov.  Spec.)  immerged  its  drooping 
spikes  into  the  stream  below,  so  bright  its  colours  that  their 
reflected  image  was  visible  even  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Rupununi.  This  beautiful  shrub,  common  to  almost  all  the 
rivers  of  Guayana,  appears  to  bear  a  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  but  at  this  season  the  banks  were  covered  with  them, 
and,  together  with  the  Petrea  macrostachya  (N.  Sp.)  and  the 
thick  garlands  of  pink  flowers  of  several  species  of  Biffnoniaoe<B, 
presented  a  most  splendid  appearance. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  morning  the  heavens  looked  gloomy ; 
they  presented  an  expanse  of  a  dull  blue  tinge  with  here  and 
there  a  few  interspered  cirro-strati.  At  10  o'clock  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds  became  highly  interesting.  Thick  bulky 
masses  of  rain-clouds  with  a  blue  sky  intervening  indicated  an 
approaching  storm,  and  offered  a  fine  subject  for  a  painter.  The 
cry  of  the  toucans,  that  sure  prognostic  of  rain,  told  us  what  we 
had  to  expect.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  Buradi  or  Carauwui 

*  The  detached  thermometer  otood  at  the  lame  time  80o*2. 
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(Bamphastos  Toco),  and  other  allied  species,  generally  commeDce 
their  cry  on  the  approach  of  rain.  If,  therefore,  their  disagree- 
able voices  assailed  our  ears  at  any  other  time  than  in  the  morning 
or  evening*  when  we  allowed  them  to  set  up  their  cry  as  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  we  generally  looked  out  for  our  doaks, 
or  made  other  preparations  to  avert  the  threatened  wetting.  Our 
toucans  very  seldom  proved  false  prophets.  Noisy  as  is  the 
Buradi,  it  is^surpassed  by  a  species  of  hawk,  called  by  theMacusf, 
Callau-callau ;  by  the  Warraus,  Yacka-tata  (Ibycter  leucoffcuter, 
Vieill.),  a  bird  of  prey  which  appears  to  be  spread  all  over 
Guayana,  and  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  colonists  with  the 
name  of  bull-dog.  It  is  always  found  in  societies  of  10  or  12, 
occupying  the  loftiest  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where 
they  act  as  warders.  Scarcely  do  thfey  spy  a  boat  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, when  they  set  up  their  yacka-tata ;  a  cry  which,  when  the 
whole  company  join  in  the  alarm*  proves  almost  stunning. 

The  prospects  on  ascending  the  Rupununi,  where  it  has  worn 
itself  a  passage  through  the  mountain  chain,  are  by  no  means 
uninteresting.  In  one  place  the  mountains  approach  the  imrne* 
diate  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  stream  bathes  their  feet ;  in 
another  they  surround  it  like  an  amphitheatre,  or  recede  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two ;  but  nowhere  do  we  find  a  bold  cliff 
overhanging  the  water.  It  seems  as  if  the  river  followed  the 
windings  of  the  valleys,  gliding  from  mount  to  mount  without 
abrading  any  portion  of  their  granitic  foundations.  Wherever 
the  current  has  washed  away  the  clayey  soil,  large  rounded  blocks 
of  gneiss  are  visible.  At  one  of  those  spots  where  a  high  moun- 
tain turns  the  river  boldly  to  the  east,  I  enjoyed  a  most  beautiful 
prospect  Not  only  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  also  the  steep 
side  of  the  hill,  were  almost  covered  with  trees  of  that  spedes,  so 
splendid  in  appearance,  which  i  first  discovered  at  the  river 
Scabunk,  a  tributary  of  the  Takutu,  but  where  the  absence  of 
flowers  prevented  me  from  ascertaining  its  character ;  here  they 
were  in  profusion. 

Among  those  plants  which  bear  bracts,  that  organ  is  generally 
situated  immediately  below  the  calyx;  but  in  this  instance  the 
bract  sometimes  occupies  the  common  situation,  but  is  more 
frequently  attached  to  one  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  a  pecu- 
liarity common  to  the  genera  Calyocphylhun,  Musscerida,  and 
Pinchneya.  This  tree  belongs  to  a  new  species  of  the  first  of 
these,  and  is  of  singular  beauty.  Its  large  pink  bracts  almost 
clothe  the  tree  in  that  beautiful  colour,  and  it  is  only  upon  a  near 
approach  that  one  can  discover  the  shining  ^een  leaves,  and  the 
spikes  of  small  flowers  of  a  velvety  blue.  Let  the  reader  call  to 
mind  the  splendid  aspect  afforded  by  our  rose  bushes  in  full 
blossom, — then  let  him  imagine  the  great  garden  of  nature  in 
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Gaajma,  clothed  in  tropical  ezaberance,  and  among  the  luxu- 
riant productions  of  a  genial  sun  and  fertile  soil^  trees  from 
40  to  50  feet  high  presenting  a  mass  of  leaves  of  the  colour  of 
the  rose,  from  the  deepest  carmine  to  the  faintest  blush, — and 
he  maj  form  some  ideist  of  the  picture  I  now  witnessed.  The 
wood  of  this  beautiful  tree  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  and  very  bitter ;  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  possesses  febri- 
fuge properties.  The  Macusi  Indians  call  it  Dehpojeh.  I  have 
already  observed  that  it  is  a  new  species,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  botanists  frequently  to  name  their  own  discoveries  after 
the  patrons  of  the  science  of  botany,  or  other  distingfuished  indi- 
viduals, I  have  requested  the  permission  of  Lord  Stanley — ^who, 
during  the  time  the  plant  was  discovered  by  me,  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  by  whose  authority  the  expedition 
was  undertaken — ^to  make  this  splendid  tree  known  to  the  bota- 
nical world  by  the  name  of  CaiycophyUum  Stanbyamim.* 

There  were  no  palms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  we  in- 
tended to  rest  for  the  night,  and,  as  the  sky  threatened  rain,  our 
Indians  had  to  find  a  substitute  for  palm-leaves>  with  which  they 
usually  cover  their  temporary  resting-places.  The  huts  were 
accordingly  covered,  first,  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  then 
with  a  thick  layer  of  fallen  leaves,  which  at  this  period  strewed 
the  ground  several  inches  thick,  and  thus  rendered  impervious  to 
the  rain.  A  pair  of  those  pretty  monkeys  called  marmousets  in 
the  colony  (the  red-handed  Tamarin,  or  Mida$  rt^manus  of 
Geoffrey)  gamboled  from  tree  to  tree  near  my  tent.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  meet  this  pretty  species  of  Midas  so  high  up 
in  the  interior,  as  I  had  always  considered  its  abode  to  be  near 
the  coast  region,  where  it  occasionally  visits  the  plantain-walks  f 
in  such  numbers,  to  feed  upon  the  ripe  fruit,  that  it  commits 
great  injury.  These  monkeys  are  easily  caught  in  traps,  but 
•ddom  survive  their  confinement  above  a  few  months. 

9th. — It  appealed  the  river  had  reached  its  maximum  height 
yesterday,  as  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  to  6 
o  clock  this  morning  it  fell  upwards  of  5  feet.  We  found  the 
hffge  boat  (42  feet  in  length)  resting  with  the  stern  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree  and  the  bow  on  dry  land;  certainly  the  fault  of  her 
coxswain,  who  had  comfortably  taken  his  rest  under  her  awning 
while  the  water  was  running  rapidly  off  beneath  her  bottom.  It 
required  the  whole  strength  of  our  crew  to  get  the  boat  out  of  this 
unwonted  situation. 

We  entered,  at  about  1 1  o  clock,  between  two  large  rocks,  that 

*  The  detcriptioD  of  this  baautifal  plant  was  fint  read  at  the  mteting  of  the  Britiah 
AaociatioD  at  York,  and  hat  aiiioe  been  publiahed  in  Sir  William  Jackwn  Hooker*i 
'  JUiodon  Botanicai  Journal,*  toL  iii. 

t  A  plantain-walk  if  a  piece  of  ground  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  JHun 
toradinaca  and  Mum  aopiciif  vm,  or  the  plantun  and  banana  of  the  tropici. 
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part  of  the  river  where^  on  ascending,  a  continuation  of  rapids 
and  cataracts  commences,  forming  obstacles  to  further  progress  ; 
bbt  the  lovely  prospect  from  this  point  made  me  forget  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  that  were  to  be  surmounted.  These  natural 
portals  of  gneiss  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  view.  On 
the  river's  right,  and  from  its  verj  brink,  the  savannahs  stretched 
away;  towards  the  S.W.  rose  high  mountains;  while  the  Peak 
]3urukutuau-yari,  with  its  granitic  cliffs,  fonned  the  background  of 
the  picture.  The  whole  landscape  appeared  "  couleur  de  rose/* 
The  splendid  Galycophyllum  Stardeyanum  gave  a  marked  and 
peculiar  character  to  the  prospect 

We,  in  the  Louisa,  halted  before  noon  near  Mount  Burukutuau- 
yari ;  the  other  boats  did  not  arrive  until  past  2  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  walked  with  Sororeng,  one  of  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  me  to  London  in  1839,  and  who  since  1837 
had  served  me  as  interpreter,  to  a  village  of  Wapisiana  Indians, 
which  was  called  Kuiaraton.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  on  its  right  bank.  Here  it  was  that^  in  January  1838,  on 
my  return  from  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo,  I  was  detained  for 
a  fortnight  waiting  the  arrival  of  one  of  my  boats,  in  order  to  join 
our  party  at  the  lower  Rupnnuni.  1  found  on  my  arrival  that  no 
other  craft  was  to  be  had  but  a  small  corial,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  two  persons.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  the  coxswain 
and  an  Indian  to  Curassawaka,  at  the  lower  Rupununi,  to  bring 
up  one  of  the  boats  of  the  expedition.  The  interval  of  14  days 
is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory  from  the  excruciating 
pains  of  tic-doloureux  and  neuralgia  which  I  suffered,  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  during  our  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Esse- 
quibo. 

The  huts  had  been  removed,  and  of  the  five  dwellings  which 
composed  the  settlement  in  1838,  only  three  were  standing.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  their  chieftain, 
were  absent  in  the  provision-fields,  and  I  found  only  two  men  and 
a  few  women  at  the  place.  One  of  the  latter  appeared  to  have 
just  recovered  from  small-pox,  and  another  was  still  suffering 
under  that  baneful  disease.  I  learned,  to  my  great  regret,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fallen  victims  to  the  malady,  which 
had  been  introduced  in  1842  from  the  colony. 

I  left  a  message  for  the  chieftain  to  come  and  see  me  <fti  his 
return,  and,  as  there  still  remained  a  few  hours  of  daylight  after 
my  arrival  at  the  camp,  1  measured  the  height  of  the  Peak 
Burukutuau,  and  found  it  to  be  near  2076  feet  above  the  sa- 
vannah.* A  set  of  altitudes  of  the  sun,  W.  of  the  meridian-, 
gave  me  the  chronometric  difference  of  our  camp  1  mile  W.  of 

*  Bonten*!  barometer  indicated  the  height  of  our  camp  on  the  eavaonah  to  be  iXfl 
feet  aboire  the  tea ;  the  tummit  of  Bunikutaau  would  therefore  be  2183  feet  above  the 
level  of  the 
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Piraia  (59^  21'  W.  of  Greenwich).  On  a  former  occasion  I  had 
ascertained  the  latitude  of  Kuiaraton  to  be  3^  1'  40''  N.,  which 
would  give  for  the  peak  3"*  1'  N.  While  we  were  atill  occupied 
with  our  measurements,  the  chieftain  of  Kuiaraton  made  his  ap- 
pearance, butj  merely  waving  his  hands,  he  passed  on  to  the 
camp,  where  I  afterwards  joined  him.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
me;  a  fine-looking  man,  and  rather  tall  in  stature  for  an  Indian. 
He  bore  himself  quite  upright,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  doth, 
thrown  over  his  shoulder  in  form  of  a  toga,  added  to  the  dignity 
of  his  mien.  One  of  his  followers  was  entirely  painted  over  with 
Lana,*  with  the  exception  of  the  face,  which  was  painted  with 
Roucou,f  so  that  the  nether  parts  of  his  figure  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  negro,  with  which  the  red  colour  of  the  face  formed 
a  most  ridiculous  contrast. 

As  our  journey  over  land  was  to  commence  at  Watu  Ticaba,  I 
was  anxious  to  send  a  messenger  there  to  desire  of  the  chieftain 
that  a  quantity  of  cassada  bread  might  be  prepared  for  us,  the 
more  particularly  as  our  friends  in  Watu  Ticaba  possessed  well- 
stocked  provision-grounds,  while  in  and  near  Kuiaraton  they  ap- 
peared to  endure  great  privations.  I  was  also  desirous  of  pro- 
curing a  guide,  as  I  was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  Rupu- 
noni  above  Kuiaraton.  I  succeeded  in  both  objects.  Our  new 
pilot  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  with  Mr. 
Youd,  before  that  zealous  missionary  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  Pirara  and  Curua. 

lO^A. — The  thermometer  stood  this  morning  at  6  o*clock  at 
82".  3 ;  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  79^ ;  the  difference,  amount- 
ing to  3*.  3,  proved  that  there  was  less  moisture  in  the  air  than 
on  the  preceding  day. 

Previous  to  our  departure  we  received  the  visit  of  upwards  of 
forty  Indians  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages ;  they  were  conducted 
by  their  chieftain,  and  looked  with  much  curiosity  at  our  bag- 
gage. 

Among  the  visitors  was  an  old  woman,  whom  I  immediatdy 
reoogniz^  from  having  seen  her  on  my  former  visit  in  1838, 
when  her  appearance  was  so  shocking  that  I  then  compared  her 
to  a  living  sKeleton,  and  thought  she  oould  not  have  survived  the 
next  month.  My  astonishment  was  therefore  great  indeed,  at 
seeing  her  among  the  other  visitors,  and  still  strong  enough  to 
walk  the  distance  of  a  mile  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  her  curi- 
osity. Her  appearance  was  rendered  more  pitiful  by  numerous 
white  spots  of  different  siaes  which  covered  her  body.  These 
patches  occupied  chiefly  the  abdominal  region,  but  there  were 

*  A  black  pigment,  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  Genipa  Americana  and  O, 
atnto. 

t  The  Roacou  it  prepared  fVom  the  ted  pulp  which  eoren  the  teed  of  the  Bisa 
Or^haam.' 
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also  some  on  the  face^  eitending  over  the  chin  and  under  the  jaw 
towards  the  neck.  They  were  Bcaljr>  and,  no  donbt,  the  conae- 
qnence  of  disease  of  the  cuticle.  This  ghastly  object  was  stn>ngly 
contrasted  by  the  appearance  at  her  side  of  a  young  mother  mth 
her  firstborn^  an  infant  of  14  days  old,  and  on  which  she  lavished 
her  caresses. 

We  fired  our  small  cannon  and  oohoms  before  we  started,  to 
the  great  delight  of  oar  Indian  friends.  The  reverberation  of  the 
sound  from  the  near  Bnrukutnau-yari  and  the  distant  mountains, 
at  first  loud,  then  dying  away  into  an  almost  inaudible  murmur, 
produced  a  sublime  impression. 

Our  toil  now  commenced ;  rapid  followed  upon  rapid,  and,  as 
we  had  but  inexperienced  hands  for  our  crew,  our  ascent  was  not 
without  danger.  We  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  Cur- 
nayair,  or  Crooked  Falls  ;  the  Ruru-ruru,  the  Tremetre,  Treku- 
tara-tepau,  and  several  other  falls.  The  hills  Matziendaoa  form, 
apparently,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rupununi,  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Canuku  chain.  At  their  foot  flows  the  small 
river  Men^ruau.  They  extend  N.N.W.,  and  are  connected  with 
the  high  mountains  Awarre-tequi  and  Burukntuau.  Opposite 
Matziendaua  the  river  Caluau-uru  joins  the  Rupununi  on  its 
right.  This  river  has  its  source  in  the  savannahs  S.E.  of  the 
Tarucupani,  which  forms  the  southern  angle  of  the  Canuku  chain. 
Burukntuau  bears  from  its  mouth  N.  *iV  E. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  had  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascending  the  fall  Paratawai ;  and,  as  we  had  to  encamp 
on  the  open  savannahs,  without  even  a  copse  of  bushes  for  shelter, 
we  earnestly  hoped  that  the  night  might  pass  without  a  storm. 
Our  Indians  proceeded  with  their  hammocks  to  the  Matsiendaoa 
Mountains,  which  were  thidLly  wooded  at  their  foot. 

Wth. — ^The  heavy  work  at  the  falls  and  rapids,  the  frequent 
rains  and  short  provisions,  combined  to  indiqpose  our  followers  to 
accompany  us  further.  On  calling  over  the  list,  in  order  to  share 
out  allowances,  we  found  that  four  Macusls  had  decamped  during 
the  night.  If  I  except  one  of  their  number,  who  had  appeared, 
at  least,  to  be  well  disposed  to  give  his  assistance,  the  othor  three 
had  proved  themselves  the  laziest  and  most  indolent  of  our  crew, 
so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad  example,  and  the  fear  tiiat 
others  might  follow,  I  would  have  oarsd  little  for  their  deseitioii» 
I  therefore  addressed  those  who  remained  in  their  own  finshion, 
and  .told  them,  that  if  any  one  was  desirous  to  leave  he  might  do 
so  at  once,  but  that  he  should  not  deoeive  me  by  stealing  away  in 
the  night,  like  a  thief  or  night-murderer  (kanaima).  Not  one 
came  forward  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission,  and  we  continued 
our  course  with  reduced  strength. 

During  the  dry  season  the  river  must  be  almost  overgrown 
with  guava  bushes  (Psidium  aquaticum,  Benth).     At  this  time. 
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with  their  tops  abow  the  water,  they  assisted  ns  in  baidini^  the 
cuMWt  orer  small  nqpids;  befidea  which  thej  break  the  swiftness 
of  the  corrent,  and  their  flexible  branches  allowed  the  boats  \o 
pass  oyer  them. 

Short! J  after  eight  o^dock  we  arrived  at  Parnankn,  the  portage 
Bientioned  bj  Horstman,  Santos^  and  others ;  and  by  means  of 
which  the  Sawara*auni  is  reached  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  a  low 
larsnnah,  stretching  W.S.W*  towards  the  Saeraeri  mountains,  on 
tbe  eastern  side  of  which  (not  the  western,  as  I  had  been  erro* 
neonsly  informed)  flows  the  Snwaru-aum.  The  eastern  peak  of 
the  Saeraeri  moontains  bean  from  hence  S.  73*  W.,  distant  aboni 
ten  or  twelve  miles ;  the  higfaesi  point  of  the  Cursatu  mountains 
S.  65^  W.,  and  Burukutuau,  whidi  we  had  left  the  prerions  day, 
N,  20^  E. ;  its  distance  being  merely  5  miles.  There  are  several 
isolated  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ancient  portage,  which 
has  been  known  for  the  last  hundred  years,  it  being  in  April, 
1740,  that  Horstman  traversed  it*-no  doubt  the  first  European 
that  ever  set  his  foot  in  these  regions.*  Santos  followed  in  1775, 
and  Barata  in  1793.  I  gazed  with  interest  on  the  ancient  trees 
that  fringe  the  river  near  the  embarkation.  Perhaps  Horstman 
had  encamped  here,  dreaming  of  the  rich  treasures  which  he 
fancied  were  buried  in  the  mountains  he  saw  towards  the  N.» 
and  litde  suspecting  the  difficulties  which  the  transport  of  his 
boat  across  the  savannahs  would  cause  him  and  his  crew  on  the 
following  morning. 

Some  smidl  hills  approach  the  Rupnnuni  a  little  above  the 
portage,  and  on  the  left  bank  are  some  hillocks  which  the 
Wi^iisianaa  call  Mawunna-meketsiba,  the  translation  of  which 
is  eve-]alle«  I  could  not  ascertain  why  they  were  so  named,  nor 
oomd  I  myself  see  any  reason  for  the  appellation. 

At  abovEt  1  o'clock  we  were  opposite  the  most  aouthern  point 
of  the  Cannkn  mountains,  which  our  Indians  called  Tamcupani. 
The  small  river  Witzapai  joins  tbe  Rupunnni  on  its  right ;  and 
above  the  junction  is  a  rapid,  which,  insignifieant  as  it  i^ipeared, 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ascend.  A  small  duster  of 
trees  which  we  approadied  after  3  o*dock  in  the  afternoon,  was 
too  inviting  for  us  to  pass  them  without  pildnng  our  camp  under 
their  protecting  branches.  Trees  are  so  scarce  in  these  savaa* 
Bahs,  that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  the  poles  for  our  temporaVy 
holB  with  us  in  our  canoes. 

12th. — It  was  furlunate  we  had  yesterday  halted  in  a  .spot 
•omewhat  shdtered,  for  a  thunderstorm  came  on  with  hurricane- 
like  fury,  that  would  doubtless  have  swept  away  our  tents,  had 
they  been  pitched  in  the  open  savannah.     Our  crew  had  some 


•  See  Humbolilft'IVnoiial  NamrtiTe/  ml.  v.  p.  5M. 
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diflSculty  in  aecuriiig  the  canoes  from  injiiry,  while  others  were 
constantly  employed  during  the  rain  in  baling  out  the  water. 
The  thermometer  stood  in  the  morning  at  7p^  and  the  wet- bulb 
thermometer  showed  only  a  difference  of  half  a.  degree. 

The  Rupununi,  which  the  Indians  call  Camoyepaugh,  or  San 
River,  has  not  much  diminished  in  breadth.  From  the  entrance 
among  the  mountains  to  the  savannahs,  it  has  varied  only  between 
250  and  300  feet.  The  splendid  Calycaphyllum  Sfanleyamun, 
which  imparted  so  peculiar  a  character  to  me  landscape,  has  now 
vanished  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
scarlet  Elizabetha  {Elizabetha  coccined).  It  was  bearing  |iuvie- 
Tous  seeds ;  and  the  velvety  appearance  of  the  seed-pod,  of  a  rich 
crimson,  was  not  without  its  attractions,  more  particularly  since 
the  late  rains  had  called  forth  the  budding  leaves,  whose  white 
colour  contrasted  strongly  with  the  crimson  legumen.  ^ 

There  are  very  few  among  the  genera  of  tropical  trees  which, 
like  the  beautifvd  Elizabetha,  put  forth  leaf- buds  enveloped  with 
teguments  resembling  those  of  Liriodendron,  and  covered  with  a 
viscous  juice.  The  scales  of  a  hard  texture  drop  off,  when  the 
delicate  pinnated  leaf  (of  a  whitish  colour  when  it  first  bursts) 
appears  partially  folded  up :  it  expands  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  but  too  weak  to  sustain  its  own  weight  until  irrigated, 
when  it  assumes  the  position  of  the  older  leaves.  The  light  by 
degrees  colours  it  green ;  but  the  various  shades  of  the  leaf  during 
its  transition  from  white  to  green,  together  with  the  crimson  seed- 
pods,  give  the  tree  a  remarkable  ap})earance.  ,  It  Is  pr6bab1e 
that  the  dry  weather  which  precedes  the.  tropical  i^ns,  may  ope- 
rate in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  winter  of  the  northei^i 
hemisphere  on  our  deciduous  trees,  in  rendering  torpid  the  vege- 
tative powers;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  its  effect  should  be 
limited  to  so  few  genera,  which,  like  the  Elizabetha,  produce  leaf- 
buds  ;  nor  is  that  tree  at  any  time  entirely  deprived  of  its  foliage. 
While  the  delicate  white  leaves  make  their  appearanpe,  others  of 
a  yellowish  green,  and  the  old  petfectly.-formed  foliage  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  cover  the  tree.  I  kiiow  only  of  a  few  trees,  and 
among  these  a  Bignoniacese,  a  specieik  of  Erythrina  t^E.  cartdh^ 
dendron),  and  the  Spondids  Cirondld  of  Tyssac^  which  shed  their 
leaves  entirely;  but  even  then,  thes^  genera  are  covered  with 
flowers;  indeed  the  Bigiloniaoeous  plant  wiU  so  clothed  with 
bright  yellow  blossoms  that  the  trees  appeared  at  A  distance  like 
yellow  hillocks. 

Our  crew  spied  ont  with  mndi  pleasure  a'qu&QtiCy  of  guanas 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees  >  which  girded  the  river-^a  d^licaby 
highly  prized  by  the  Indians^  and  tiot-^dsprs^  by  ns' Europeans. 
Many  of  the  females  had  eggs,  of  which  there  are  frequently  firom 
eighteen  to  twenty-ibur.  in  the*  ovariiuny  sperfedly  'farmed)  and 
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aomewfaat  larger  tlian  the  e^  of  the  domestic  pigeon.  I  confess 
I  ani  semi-sarage  enough  to  find  them  very  delicious. 

We  halted  aboye  a  rapid  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kamai- 
kariba  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  The  lai^  canoe,  though  manned 
with  fifteen  paddles,  hove  in  sight  only  towards  6  o*clock  in  the 
evening.  I  watched  them  coming  up  the  rapid.  When  the  im- 
pediment was  nearly  overcome,  they  attempted  to  cross  the  stream 
diagonally  by  force  of  paddling — a  feat  which  we  in  the  Louisa, 
wid^  six  paddles,  had  performed  successfully;  but  the  coxswain 
and  boatswain  not  acting  in  concert,  the  strong  current  seized  the 
boat  and  hurried  her  broadside  down  the  rapid,  to  the  gpreat  con- 
sternation of  the  crew :  the  next  moment  she  was  driven  against 
a  rock.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  jumped  overboard,  and 
swam  to  the  bank.  The  boat  balanced  for  a  moment,  but  our 
interpreter,  Sororeng,  and  some  of  our  Indians,  by  timely  as- 
sistance, prevented  her  from  upsetting.  Mr.  Goodall  and  Mr. 
Fryer,  who  were  under  the  tent  of  the  boat,  were  described  to  me 
as  having  turned  rather  pale,  while  I  freely  confess  that,  though 
witnessing  the  accident  from  the  shore,  I  felt  the  greatest  un- 
easiness. As  it  was,  the  boat  had  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  had  to  be  brought  in  shore  with  all  dispatch  to  prevent  her 
from  sinking.  My  brother  in  the  mean  time  had  been  enjoying 
himself  hunting  an  ant-eater  {Myrmscophaga  Jubata),  which  he 
and  the  Indians  had  espied  drinking  at  the  river's  bank,  and, 
jumping  ashore,  had  chased  along  the  savannah.  It  was  unfortu- 
nately a  female ;  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  male 
of  this  remarkable  animal,  although  in  the  course  of  my  journeys 
in  Guayana  more  than  twelve  females  were  procured. 

ISth. — It  had  rained  neariy  the  whole  night  and  till  after  8 
o'clock  this  morning.  While  they  were  loading  the  canoes  I 
ascended  a  small  elevation,  and,  looking  south-westward,  saw  the 
flood  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  come  rushing  over  the 
savannahs.  I  returned  with  all  dispatch  to  hasten  the  loading  of 
our  canoes.  The  river  had  swollen  considerably  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  had  invaded  the  camp  of  the  Indians. 

The  great  cataract  of  the  Rupununi,  the  Cutatarua,  or  Truan, 
of  the  Wapisianas,  the  Corona  *  of  the  Carabisi,  was  before  us. 
We  had  heard  the  noise  of  its  falling  waters  during  the  past  night, 
bat  as  the  river  had  gradually  risen,  we  found  it  much  less  dan- 
gerous than  we  had  anticipated,  and  passed  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty. We  had  to  unload  nevertheless ;  and  as  there  was  a  little 
sonshine  after  the  dismal  night,  we  profited  by  it  and  the  large 
granite  ledges  to  dry  our  baggage.     The  river  near  the  cataract 

*  TW  wokb  Tiiiaii,  in  die  Wspiaiaiia,  ftncl  Cotokm,  in  ihe  Canbisi,  tignify  refpeetively 
^tbe  ftll  "  par  txalUiieef  there  being  no  larger  one,  nor  any  like  it  in  the  Rupununi* 
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wad  about  eight  feet  higher  than  when  I  saw  it  in  1835 ;  bat  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  that  was  lying  on  the  highest  rock  of  the 
fall^  and  which  had  been  carried  there  by  the  flood  on  some  former 
occasion,  proved  that  it  had  yet  to  rise  from  14  to  15  feet  be£cn-e 
it  reached  its  maximum  height.* 

We  started  from  the  upper  cataract  at  1  o*clock ;  but  oar  pro- 
gress was  very  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  swiftness  and  strength 
of  the  current.  The  river  Purunaru  joins  from  the  S.S.W.  on 
the  river's  'left  bank,  a  small  stream  when  I  visited  it  in  1835, 
but  now  nearly  as  large  as  the  Rupununi  itself.  Opposite  the 
junction  the  river  Waipopo  also  comes  in. 
'  I  halted  at  3  o'clock  at  the  fail  Saracta,  and  dispatched  my 
coxswain  and  some  able  hands  to  assist  the  other  boats,  which  did 
not  arrive  until  6  o'clock.  Large  blocks  of  granite,  near  which 
we  encamped,  afforded  an  extensive  view ;  and  I  ascended  to  their 
summit  to  witness  the  sunset,  a  spectacle  so  rare  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  fiery  orb  surrounded  by  golden  clouds  was  sinking 
behind  the  Cursatu  mountains,  whose  bases  were  enveloped  in 
mist,  while  their  summits  were  gilded  with  the  sun  s  parting 
beams.  The  eastern  peak  of  Saeraeri  rose  above  a  sea  of  vapours ; 
and  the  remarkable  mountain  Dochlopan,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
sun's  rays,  stood  Uke  a  sombre  rock  in  the  ocean.  To  the  N. 
black  clouds  piled  upon  each  other,  and  capped  by  the  highest 
pinnacles  of  the  mountain  masses,  spoke  of  the  storm  that  was 
raging  there,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the  calm  and  placid 
picture  in  the  W.  At  the  same  time  the  moon,  then  at  its  full, 
rose  in  the  E.,  and  of  an  apparent  size  of  which  we  in  Europe 
can  have  no  idea.  So  true  it  is  that  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
western  hemisphere  not  only  the  earth  and  its  productions,  but 
also  the  heavens  and  their  phenomena,  differ  essentially  from  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  from  our  childhood. 

14th* — ^The  river  had  continued  to  rise  during  the  night,  and 
we  were  now  able  to  row  over  the  savannahs  in  a  straight  di« 
rection,  avoiding  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river  and  its  in- 
creased current.  The  expanse  of  waters  resembled  an  extensive 
lake.  The  snow-white  egrette  (Ardea  Egretta)  in  great  numbers, 
the  American  stork  (Ciconia  Americana),  the  stately  jabiru 
(Mycteria  Americana),  cormorants  (Carbo  BrasiUensis),  and 
large  flocks  of  the  spurwing  plover  (Charadrius  Cayanus),  en- 
livened the  surface  above,  while  the  tops  of  trees,  granite  blocks 
clothed  in  tropical  vegetation,  and  here  and  there  a  small  spot  of 
elevated  ground,  alone  remained  visible.     We  saw  the  savannah 

*  On  tlie  retom  of  Mr.  Fryer  and  my  brother,  about  ten  days  afterwardj^  the  trunk 
had  been  carried  away — a  proof  that  the  water  had  risen  above  the  rock.  7'his  will 
•enre  to  give  tonM'idea  6f  the  eactent  to  which  the  flatfaTannahs  Irhich  border  the  riTer 
^re  inundated. 
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deer,  hemmed  in  by  the  water  on  one  of  these  small  spots.  They 
cast  ah  anxious  look  at  our  approaching  boats,  then  turned  round 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  no  means  of  escape,  hesitating  to  take 
the  water,  and  stamping  impatiently  with  their  fore  feet.  The 
buck  at  length  plunged  into  the  water,  but  the  doe  resorted  to  a 
ruse — ^it  doubled  down  in  the  grass.  Two  Indians  noiselessly 
left  my  canoe;  and,  swimming  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  they  held  their  loaded  guns  above  their  heads,  approached 
the  island.  Arrived  there,  they  stole  gently  towards  the  spot 
where  the  deer  lay  hid.  The  eosterly  wind  informed  the  crouching 
animal  of  the  approaching  danger — ^for,  though  the  sight  of  the 
savannah  deer  is  dull,  its  scent  is  remarkably  sharp — it  suddenly 
rose,  pricked  up  its  ears,  looked  for  awhile  steadily  in  the  direction 
whence  the  scent  came,  and  then  endeavoured  to  escape ;  but  the 
Wapisiana  had  already  fired  with  unerring  aim;  the  poor  deer 
sprang  twice  into  the  air,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground,  shot 
through  the  head. 

Whenever  the  water  on  the  savannah  became  too  shallow  for 
us,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  regaining  the  river,  which  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  doing,  having  to  cut  our  way  with  cutlasses 
and  axes  through  the  thickets  that  fringed  the  stream.  Myriads 
of  ants,  driven  by  the  waters  from  the  savannah,  had  taken  refuge 
on  the  bushes  and  trees ;  and  these  now  assailed  us  on  all  sides, 
and  inflicted  merciless  bites  and  stings.  That  species  which,  like 
the  bee  and  wasp,  is  provided  with  a  sting,  is  fortunately  scarce ; 
for  the  pain  which  they  cause  surpasses  in  violence  either  that  of 
the  bee  or  wasp. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  on  leaving  the  Wapisiana  villagei 
I  dispatched  a  messenger  overland  to  Watu  Ticaba,  to  inform 
the  Indians  of  our  approach,  and  to  desire  them  to  bring  a  supply 
of  bread  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waruwau  or  Awarra.  We 
were  now  approaching  that  stream ;  and  discovered  on  some  high 
ground,  which  rose  above  the  surrounding  savannahs,  several 
human  beings  and  two  or  three  temporary  huts.  At  some 
distance  from  this  group  stood  an  individual,  apparently  dressed 
according  to  the  European  fashion,  and  holding  an  umbrella  over 
his  head.  My  glass  proved  that  I  was  correct ;  the  distance  did 
not  allow  me  to  discover  the  colour  of  his  face ;  but  I  saw  that  he 
wore  upon  his  head  something  like  a  military  cap — that  his  loins 
were  girded  by  a  belt — that  his  bearing  was  upright — and  that  he 
stood  apart  from  the  rest,  who  remained  at  a  respectful  distance. 
My  curiosity  was  much  excited  as  to  who  this  mysterious  per- 
sonage might  be ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  canoe  touched  the  ground, 
this  strange  personage,  shutting  up  his  umbrella,  and  walking 
directly  up  to  us,  announced  himself  as  the  captain  or  chief- 
tain of  Watu  Ticaba.     The  rules  of  etiquette  were  of  no  avail, 

c  2 
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Bud,  unable  to  contain  myself,  I  burst  out  into  a  load  langh 
at  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  of  my  Indian  friend.  Ima- 
gine, reader,  a  thin- boned  being;  his  face  adorned  with  an 
eagle  nose  and  an  uncommon  large  mouthy  clad  in  a  pair  of 
saiIor*s  trousers  which  had  once  been  white,  reaching  to  his 
ankles,  and  fitting  him  k  la  Oliver  Twist;  and  having  round 
his  loins  a  piece  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  from  which  depended  a 
naked  sword  (in  which,  by  the  bye,  I  recognised  an  old  ac- 
quaintance) ;  his  head  covered  with  a  red  woollen  cap  ornamented 
with  a  large  yellow  tassel;  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  blue  ooUoa 
umbrella  (upon  which  he  seemed  greatly  to  pride  himself) ;  and 
you  may  perhaps  form  some  idea  of  Captain  Wayapari  in  his  full 
dress.  He  had  inherited  the  sword  from  his  brother.  Captain 
Siruai,  of  Eischalli,  who  bore  it  with  him  as  a  faithful  companion 
when  he  guided  us  in  1837  to  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo. 
Poor  Siruai,  I  was  sorry  to  learn,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  sheathless  sword  had  descended  to  his 
brother  Wayapari.  As  for  the  umbrella,  we  learned  that  Waya- 
pari, journeying  lately  by  means  of  the  portage  at  Primoss  to  the 
Corentyne,  had  observed  that  article  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
woodcutters  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  had  become  so  ena- 
moured of  it  that  he  procured  it  at  any  price.  Since  it  had  been 
in  his  possession  the  handle  had  been  broken,  but  his  ingenuity 
had  substituted  in  its  place  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree.  His 
followers  were  robust  and  well-made  men  of  the  Wapisiana  tribe ; 
they  had  brought  down  some  baskets  of  bread  and  several  bunches 
of  plantains,  which  greatly  delighted  our  crew,  who  had  for  the 
last  two  days  been  upon  short  allowance. 

Our  tents  were  soon  pitched,  and  protected  against  approaching 
rain ;  fires  now  blazed  in  all  directions,  surrounded  by  groups  of 
swarthy  Indians,  warming  themselves,  or  cooking  their  plantains 
on  the  coals. 

We  had  for  some  days  past  suffered  from  a  minute  sand-flj 
(SimuJia  spec,  ?),  which  from  sunset  till  sunrise  inflicted  upon  us 
acute  bites,  that  left  marks  of  a  scarlet  hue  for  several  days  after. 
I  was  quite  unacquainted  with  this  nocturnal  species,  as  the  sand- 
flies we  had  hitherto  met  with  had  proved  troublesome  only  during 
the  daytime,  and  vanished  at  dusk,  nor  was  their  bite  so  piercing 
as  that  of  the  nocturnal  species.  They  were  this  night  so 
numerous  that  they  compelled  us  to  discontinue  our  astronomical 
observations.  The  size  of  this  little  insect  scarcely  exceeds  that 
of  a  small  pin ;  and  as  it  attacks  not  only  the  face  and  hands,  but 
gets  into  the  hair  and  inflicts  its  bites  upon  the  scalp,  we  suffered 
from  it  more  than  I  can  describe. 

The  meteorological  observations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wamwau 
(432  feet  above  the  sea)  were  as  follows:—- 
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15^A. — We  recommenced  the  ascent  of  the  small  river  Waru- 
wan,  which  was  running  with  uncommon  velocity;  and  as  its 
course  was  much  impeded  by  trees,  we  had  to  overcome  some 
difficulties  before  we  reached  the  spot  from  whence  the  path 
leads  to  Watu  Ticaba.  Arrived  there,  our  boats  were  unloaded, 
and  the  baggage  divided  into  convenient  portions  for  being  carried 
overland. 

16^^. — I  had  given  orders  for  starting  earlj  in  the  morning,  but 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  before  it 
abated  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  Several 
Indians  had  arrived  to  assist  us ;  and  Wayapari,  dressed  in  his 
gala  suit,  with  his  umbrella  over  his  head,  led  the  van.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  heavy  shower  overtook  us ;  Wayapari 
disrobed  himself,  and,  shutting  up  the  umbrella,  stood  the  shower 
with  Indian  fortitude.  We  had  sometimes  to  wade  up  to  our 
anns  through  the  water,  and  every  rill  had  become  a  torrent. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  chieftain,  who  walked  before  us 
and  searched  for  the  shallowest  places  to  ford  the  torrent,  we 
might  have  met  with  serious  accidents.  As  it  was,  an  Indian  boy 
nearly  lost  his  life  while  crossing  one  of  the  streams  just  above  a 
cataract.  He  carried  a  basket,  which  he  had  slung  round  his 
neck  to  prevent  the  contents  getting  wet.  The  torrent  swept  him 
away  towards  the  cataract ;  he  sunk,  and  not  being  able  to  rid 
himself  of  his  burthen,  could  not  stem  the  current,  and  was  given 
up  for  lost,  when  his  brother,  who  at  that  moment  arrived,  jumped 
into  the  water,  and,  fortunately  seizing  him,  dragged  him  half  dead 
to  the  shore.  Well  aware  that  I  could  not  swim,  I  grasped  with 
all  my  strength  the  pole  which  assisted  me  in  wading,  and  I  kept 
as  close  as  possible  to  Wayapari. 

Our  march  was  fatiguing  in  the  extreme  :  the  sun  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  horizon,  and  as.  yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
Watu  Ticaba.  The  party  to  which  I  belonged  had  been  march- 
ing and  wading  for  the  last  six  hours  without  resting ;  we  were  all 
very  tired,  and  indeed  the  Indians  dropped  off  one  by  one  and 
Imtered  behind.     We  were  now  ascending  some  rising  ground. 
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when  our  guide  halted,  and  raising  his  umbrella,  which  he  had 
shut  up  and  carried  under  bis  arm  during  shower  and  sunshine, 
bis  young  son  commenced  blowing  a  strain  upon  a  fife  or  flute 
made  of  bone — a  certain  indication  that  we  were  near  a  village. 
I  now  observed  five  huts,  and  a  great  stir  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  sound  of  another  whistle  reached  us  from  the  village,  and  a 
ghastly  figure  of  a  negro,  perfectly  naked  except  the  waistcloth, 
came  out  of  one  of  the  huts  and  met  Wayapari,  whom  he  respect- 
fully saluted,  and  then  placed  himself  behind  him,  taking  no  notice 
of  us^  or  of  any  other  person  of  our  suite.  Thus  we  entered  Watu 
Ticaba,  the  locality  of  which  had  been  changed  since  I  was  here 
in  1837-  The  former  chieftain  of  the  village  having  died,  they 
had  buried  him,  according  to  their  custom,  in  his  hut,  burnt 
down  their  dwellings,  and  established  themselves  further  to  the 
S.E. 

The  stranger's  house  (the  tapoi  of  the  Ma^usis)  had  been  put 
in  order  for  our  reception,  and  that  portion  of  our  luggage  which 
had  arrived  before  us  was  placed  upon  large  beams  to  prevent  it 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moist  ground.  The  chieftain  now 
bade  us  welcome,  and  the  influential  men  followed  his  example, 
while  the  women  and  children  remained  at  a  respectful  distance. 
I  counted  fifty- eight  individuals  of  all  ages  and  of  botU  sexes. 
They  did  not  differ  from  the  Wapisianas  we  had  met  on  our 
joumey  to  the  sources-of  the  Takutu.  We  had  now  full  leisure  to 
examine  the  strange  figure  of  the  old  negro  who  came  to  mieet 
Captain  Wayapari  on  our  arrival.  His  gaunt  figure,  which  ap- 
peared all  the  more  meagre  and  ghastly  for  being  clad  only  in 
nature's  garb — his  close,  woolly  hair,  bleached  by  age— his  ears 
standing  out  immeasurably  from  his  head — altogether  gave  him, 
when  he  began  to  caper  and  dance  for  the  amusement  of  others, 
the  appearance  of  a  lascivious  satyr  in  the  train  of  Bacchus.  His 
history,  which  he  told  me  in  sufficiently  intelligible  Portuguese, 
was  as  follows : — He  had  escaped  from  the  Rio  Negro,  and  after 
having  been  for  some  time  among  the  Wapisianas,  he  noianied 
one  of  their  females,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  This  individual, 
whom  we  saw  the  next  day,  and  who  was  called  Wannehre,  might 
have  been  about  25  years  of  age ;  he  had  all  the  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  negro,  being  merely  in  colour  somewhat  lighter 
than  his  father,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  negro  characteristics 
were  strongly  marked,  and  indicated  that  in  him  the  father's  blood 
predominated.  He  had  married  a  Wapisiana  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  two  fine-looking  boys ;  their  hair  and  countenance  gene- 
rally resembled  those  of  the  Indians — though  the  hair,  in  one  of 
them,  was  not  quite  straight,  but  might  be  called  wavy,  like  that 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  was  of  rather  a  dark  colour.  Their 
skin  was  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the  generality  of  the  Wapi- 
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sianas.  Bastin^  the  elder,  might  have  been  eight  years  old,  and 
his  looks  were  very  intelligent.  His  forehead  was  rather  arched ; 
and  though  his  lips  were  by  no  means  curled  up,  as  in  the  negro, 
still  it  might  be  observed  that  they  were  somewhat  thicker  than 
those  of  other  children  of  his  age  of  pure  Wapisiana  descent.* 

I  had  resolved  to  send.  Mr.  Fryer  back  to  Demerara  with  the 
boats  and  such  of  our  instruments  and  baggage  as  were  not  indis- 
pensable, because  we  had  before  us  an  arduous  undertaking, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  any  superfluous  baggage 
with  as.  My  brother  had  likewise  resolved  to  return  with  his 
collections  to  the  coast,  as  the  journey  overland  through  path- 
less regions  oould  add  nothing  to  them,  and  was  likely  to  en- 
danger what  he  had  already  collected.  I  had  ascertained  that 
the  provision-grounds  at  Watu  Ticaba  were  amply  stocked  with 
cassada,  and  Wayapari  promised  to  provide  us  with  plenty,  and 
to  inform  the  other  Indians  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  our 
wish.    The  inundation  and  swollen  state  of  the  rivers  restricted 


*  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  oflbpriog  of  a  negro  man  and  aa 
Indian  woman,  with  an  Indian  of  pure  descent,  I  subjoin  toe  measurement  of  WaQn6br6 
and  of  Akarighur,  the  latter  an  Atorai  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  the  formb. 


tnenecK 
point  of  the! 
tip  of  the  mid-  > 


Estimated  age  •         •         • 

ComnoD  stature      •         » 

Circomference  of  tbe  heed  round) 

the  forehead  and  ab«Te  tbe  eanj 
I^iog  diameter,  from  the  occiput) 

to  tbe  chin  .  •  .  / 

length  of  nose         .         .         . 
fimuldiofnasftrila  • 
Circumference  of  the  neck 
I-ftigth   from  the 

iboolder  to  the  tip 

dlefioger  • 
length  of  the  humerui 
I^gth  of  ulna         •         .         . 
Circumference  of  upper  part  of) 

•rm  .         m         •         *) 

Ditto       at  the  wrist      • 
length  from  the  division  of  the) 

thighs  to  the  sole  of  the  foot    •  j 
liAigthoftbe  foot    .         .         • 
Breadd)  of  ditto 

Breadth  across  the  shoulder  • 
Cireomferenee  at  the  same  part . 
Ditto  of  the  peWie  .  •  • 
Height  of  vertebral  column 
Circumference  of  the  upper  thigh 
Ditto  of  the  calf     . 


Akarighur, 
an  Atorai. 


20  years 
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Wannehrft, 
Cobb  of  mixed 
blood. 


25  years 
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Bastin, 

tbe  Son  of  the 

latter. 


8  years 
4  ft.  0  in.  1  tenth 
ft  inc.  tenthf 
I      8      1 


0  9 
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h\u  iSonfftiiimcfttitfgf  «rith.  tke>  radroniMKbg  rillag;^.  Watn  Ticabs 
Was'ConiparalATely  on  clcfrateB  froind,  aad  tbe  intercoarfe  with 
tis^'ifestiehi'opief»(baiikl6f  tb«  Iliipinnim  bnricen  np. 

''47fAi^t^T%eli«dioIetjfat«iefyNlp«dation'  of  tbe  yiUafie  was  in 
uM9timi^  fetehifigitbe  dtoseda^Tpoott^isczapitig  thera^  and  making 
them  into  cakes ;  even  the  little  girls  aararted,  and  assumed  as 
much^impMtance  vpbn  th^focoaMDn  aa  if  tbe  weal  of  tbe  whole 
tdltege  'depdftded^dpMf  their  oiccu^tion.  Among  the  females  was 
<$ne  wb^  d€iisbrVetf^tO'bedniention»l  as  flue  belle  of  the  Wapisiana 
tiibe;  '  'AItb(high*'Ma}iO]i-'Epp<fti^  waa  mother  of  a  fine  girl,  her 
jf^tmtbf  liliaj^Maranee  did  not  bespeak  it  Her  'figure  was  very  smidl, 
her  faeight  \yitn^  only  4^  feet»  but  so  symmetrical  that  she  might 
have  served  fiM*  a  model ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  her  hand  was  2 
inches  and  8  tenths.  '  •  The  Wapisiaiias  raaft'ry  very  early.  Mayori- 
Eppongdid  n^tappeiir  above*  fifteen  years  ol  age;  and  in  tbe 
fieighboatiiig'kbu^e  tbeM-w«tta  young'motbeir  with  two  diildren, 
thd  ^Idtof  p^liapt  two  years,  ihe  yonagtot  four  or  five  months 
oMj  while  she  heifaelf  did  not  ap|iear  mere  than  fourteen.  Daring 
OQt  itayia  thei  viUa|;e,  ihad  ftequeiit  opportunities  of  admiring 
the  equanimity  and  the  industTy  witl^  which,  so  young,  she  at- 
tended 1o  her  maternal  duties  and  the  comforts  of  her  husband. 

The  females  puncture  and  stain  the  skin  round  the  month  in 
an  elliptical  form.  This  practice^  although  occasionally  followed 
by  other  tribes,  ia  much  more  general  among  tbe  Wapisianas, 
These  figures  are  punctured  in  the  cutis  without  affecting  the 
cuticle ;  but  their  grand  art  consista  in  painting  with  jugment, 
a  practice  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  Guayana. 

I  had '  to- of^rtunity  while  here  of  seeing  two  females  of  the 
mixed  race.  Their  father,  a  negro,  also  from  the  Rio  N^px>, 
joined  the  Wapisianai  about  40  years  since ;  in  his  language  and 
manners  he  was  far  superior  to  the  other  black  man^  and  bis 
dress,  though  plain,  was  clean  and  neat.  When  he  paid  me  his 
first  visM  he  even  sported  a  white  pockei-handkerdiief.  I  reool- 
lected  having  seen  him  some  years  since  at  Pirara.  He  was  now 
accompanied  by  his  two  daughters,  tbe  issue  of  his  intermarriage 
with  a  Wapisiana  female,  the  one  a  grown  up  woman,  the  other 
a  little  girl  eight  years  ef  age;  in  both,  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  ^ther  prevailed.  I  had  seen  the  elder  with  her  father  in 
Pirara;  she  was  then  stoat;  and  apparently  in  excellent  health ; 
now  she  was  thin  and  looked  sickly.  The  father  told  me,  when 
I  asked  tbe  cause  of  this  change,  that  when  she  accompanied  him 
four  years  since  on  his  visit  to  Pirara,  she  possessed  a  g^eat  many 
glass  bbads,  which  she  ostentatiously  wore  round  her  person. 
This  treasure,  in  the  eyef  of  the  Indians,  was  coveted  by  a  M a- 
cusf,  but,  reluctant  to  part  with  it»  she  refused  to  give  it  away ;  on 
which,  said  the  old  man,  tbe  Macasf>  in  revenge^  administerBd 
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poitoD'  to  her.  It  is  not  UkcLj^  however,  that  this  was  the  true 
came  of  her  indispositioa ;  bai  as  the  disease  commenced  soon 
after  her  return  from  Pirara,  and  Ihe  Macnsis  are  held  in  the 
worst  odonr  as  slow-poisoners,  <Mr  kanaimas,  among  the  Wapisianas^ 
erery  eril,  from  the  aching  of  a  tooth  to  the  most  serious  disease, 
is  ascribed  to  their  malignity. 

20ih. — ^Early  this  morning  ihe  number  of  inhabitants  was  in- 
creased by  a  young  stranger.  We  had  seen  the  mother  walking 
aboat  only  a  shcnrt  time  previously  with  her  first  child,  about  18 
months  old,  in  her  arms,  and  scarcely  15  minutes  afterwards  she 
delivered  herself,  without  any  assistance,  and  was  now  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  the  child  in  her  lap,  while  her  husband  was  oc- 
cupied in  constructing  a  small  hut  of  palm-leaves  over  her  head, 
inside  the  lai^  hut.  The  other  women  did  not  come  near  her ; 
a  female,  after  labour;  being  considered  by  the  Indians  as  the 
Jews  looked  upon  them  when  in  that  state.  A  fire  having  been 
lifted,  and  some  calabashes,  filled  with  water,  put  within  her 
reach,  she  was  left  to  herself  and  the  care  of  her  husband,  who 
kepi  fab  hammodc  almost  the  whole  tiaie  from  the  period  the 
little  hut,  which  was  to  separate  her  from  the  community,  was 
finiahed.  The  child  was  rather  small,  but  nearly  as  white  as  a 
European ;  the-haiv  on  itshead  rather  thick»  the  face  round,  and 
thoogh  the  nose  had  not  the  flatness  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and 
was- move 'disliiicdy  formisd  and  psoiecting,  it  was  uncommonly 
thfick  towards  die  nostrils, >  the  openings. directly  downwards ;  the 
hands  and  feet  were  very  nnalU  the  nails  well  formed.  I  pre- 
sented some  cotton*doth  "^fer  covering  the  new*bom  child,  and 
some  ghtfs  beads  for  its  futmre  adornmnBt,  with  which  the  young 
mother  seteied  mock  plelwedv 

21st.— ^Mr.-Frjer  and  my  bvothev. left  us  this  morning;  we 
feli  the  parting.  The  journeys  of  both  patties  had  dangers  in 
proepeci:  they  had  ^  descend  many  a  diffioult  cataract  before 
they  ceuld  readi  the  ooasi^iegiuns ;  and  Mr.  Goodall  and  myself 
to  direct  tMir  course  towards  regions  pmfectly  unknown. 

This  day  the  qmelness  of  the  village  was  disturbed.  One  of 
the  Wapisianas  thought  be  observed  during  the  night,  while 
■teppingent  of  his  hut,  a  KaHaima,  or  oight«»nrarderer,  stealing 
towiurds  the  village,  who,  on  seeing  hiln,  made  his  escape  across 
the  sovannah.  This  betokened  harm  io  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tillage,  as  the  KanaiAia  wil  execute  his  revenge  (for  the  per- 
petration of  which  he  stole  near  the  Yillage)  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period. 

22nd. — ^The  husband  of  the  young  woman  who  was  delivered 
the  other  day  continued  to  occupy  his  hammock ;  for,  aeooiding 
to  their  superstitious  belief,  any  labour  which  he  might  perform 
at  this  particular  period  would  have  an  iigurious  effect  upon  the 
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ohild ;  his  diet  is  much  restricted  for  similar  reasons.  If  he  were 
to  eat  meat  or  plantains^  it  would  prove  -hurtful,  not  to  the  eater, 
but  apparently,  by  sympathetic  influence,  to  the  child. 

The  Vaqueiro^  or  herdsman,  I  first  saw  at  St.  Joachim,  in 
1838,  and  met  afterwards  near  the  Taurutu  Mountains,  paid  me  a 
visit  to*daj.  He  had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Watu 
Ticaba,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute  with  one  of  the  Macasi 
Indians,  at  his  former  residence.  I  found  him  meek  in  appear* 
ance  and  quite  dejected,  and  soon  learned  that  he  ccmsidered  the 
Macusi,  with  whom  he  had  the  dispute,  had  injured  him  by  secret 
charms  and  poison. 

I  was  rather  astonished  when  I  saw  he  refused  to  take  the 
refreshment  from  me  which  I  ofEered  him,  and  give  as  his  reason, 
that  his  wife  having  lately  borne  him  a  child,  it  would  injure  the 
health  of  the  baby  if  he  were  to  eat  or  drink  anything  presented 
by  a  white  man. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  with  what  stoicism  Indians 
endure  pain.  I  haid  axt  opportunity  of  observing  it  again  to-day. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  have  acquired  the  honour,  but  I  stand  in 
high  repute  among  the  Indians  as  a  great  physician.  A  boy 
upon  whose  head  a  palm-tree  had  fallen,  was  brought  to  me  |o 
have  his  wound  dressed.  It  appeared  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  and  it  was  still  flowing.  I  had  the  head  shaved  round  the 
part  injured  and  styptics  applied,  during  which  operation  he  did  not 
give  the  slightest  indication  of  the  pain  he  must  have  suffered.  He 
was  not  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  appearance  rather  a 
weakly  child,. which  made  his  fortitude  the  more  remarkable. 
-  24th. — This  day  did  not  pass  without  a  bottle  of  champagne 
being  drank  to  her  Majesty's  health.  It  had  been  reserved  for 
this  purpose,  and  our  numerous  followers  partook  in  some  mea- 
sure of  the  festivities.  The  bottle,  whose  contents  we  emptied 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Britain's  Queen,  we  buried,  with 
an  account  of  when  and  why  it  was  emptied  of  its  sparkling 
beverage,  at  the  spot  where  the  flag-staff  now  stands,  on  which, 
on  this  occasion,  the  union-jack  was  hoisted.  Will  civilization 
ever  extend  to  the  poor  benighted  beings  who  now  surround  us, 
so  as  to  render  it  likely,  after  the  present  generation  shall  have 
passed  away,  that  the  plough  or  the  hoe  may  bring  it  agadn  to  light  ? 
The  hope  is  but  slender,  and,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  despair,  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  me  that  the  Indian  race  is  doomed  to 
extermination.  Six  years  have  scarcely  passed  away  since  I  wan- 
dered to  this  spot  on  visiting  the  sources  of  the  Es^quibo.  We 
left  the  settlement  Eischalli  Tuna,  and  passed  on  our  route  to  the 
Taruma  Indians,  three  villages  of  Atorais  or  Atorayas,  and  one  of 
Taurais,  the  latter  containing  the  remnant  of  that  sister  tribe  of  the 
Atorai  nation.     The  villages  have  vanished,  death  has  all  but 
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eitirpated  the  former  iidiabitant8>  and  I  am  mformed  that  of  the 
true  Atorais  onlj  seven  individuals  are  alive.  From  the  accounts 
I  received  in  1837>  I  estimated  the  number  of  Atorais  and 
Taurais  at  200,  including  the  descendants  of  mixed  marriages^ 
and  of  that  numl>er  about  60  are  now  left. 

The  measles,  so  fatal  to  the  Indians,  has  twice  decimated  the 
Atorais;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the 
small-pox,  brought  fr<xn  the  colony  to  Pirara,  ravaged  from  thence 
southward  so  far  as  these  poor  people.  Their  belief  in  the 
secret  influence  of  the  Kanaima,  who  has  only  to  breathe  upon 
his  victim  in  anger  to  send  him  to  an  untimely  grave,  operates  as 
banefally  as  that  species  of  witchcraft  called  Obeah  practised 
'among  the  negroes,  which,  acting  upon  iheit  superstitious  fears, 
is  frequently  attended  with  disease  and  death.  Nor  is  it  the 
Atorais  and  the  Taurais  alone,  whose  rapid  extinction  is  thus 
going  forward ;  similar  causes  are  operating  over  the  whole  Indian 
population  of  the  colony.  The  village  of  Wapisiana  Indians  called 
Eischalli  Tuna,  from  which  I  started  in  1837^  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  of  its  then  inhabitants  only  one  female  and  three 
children  are  now  living.  Many  of  my  former  aoquaintatices 
among  the  Taruma  Indians  are  now  buried,  and  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  Macusfs.  But  the  most 
affecting  picture  that  now  presented  itself  among  the  many 
Indians  assembled  around  us  was  Miaha,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
once  powerful  tribe  of  Amaripas.  Singled  out  by  destiny  to  be 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  nation,  she  wanders  among  the  living. 
Parents,  brothers,  sisters,  husband,  children,  friends,  and  ac« 
quaintances  are  all  gone  down  to  the  silent  grave ;  she  alone  still 
lingering  as  the  last  memorial  of  her  tribe,  soon  to  be  numbered, 
judging  by  her  faltering  voice  and  tottering  steps^  with  those 
of  whom  tradition  alone  will  record  that  such  a  tribe  existed. 
Alas !  a  similar  fate  awaits  other  tribes ;  they  will  disappear  from 
those  parts  of  the  earth  on  which  Makunaima,  the  good  spirit, 
placed  them,*  and  which,  nnce  the  arrival  of  the  European,  has 
become  the  vast  cemetery  of  the  original  races. 

Miaha  appears  to  be  about  60  years  of  age ;  her  hair,  however, 
ia  not  bleached  either  by  age  or  grief,  and  would  still  be  called 
lunriant  if  she  allowed  it  to  grow ;  she  has  a  large  aquiline  nose 
(a  feature  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Wapisianas  and 
Atorais),  and  a  low  fcwebead,  and  the  general  cast  of  her  face  is 
Jewish. 

The  language  of  the  Amaripas  differed  only  in  dialect  from 


*  This  is  a  common  expression  among  tbe  Indians,  always  accompanying  it  with  the 
Motion,  that,  consequently,  neither  Portugnese^  nor  Spaniards,  nor  English,  have  a 
Bght  to  ranove  theoib 


^ 
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that  of  the  Atorai.  .  Thej  inhabited  the  T^om  about  i^p  Toarata 
Mountains,  near  the  river  Wampuna;  and, a^.Miaba  well  rpool- 
lected  when  the  late  Pr-  Hanoc^k  was  at  ^the.  Upper  Rapununi 
in  1811^  I  had  a  fixed' point  from  whicb.  to  date  n^ji^mquiries  as 
to  whether  the  eiEtii^ction  of  the  Amaicips^  bad  be^n  slow  or  rapid. 
She  told  me  that  at  that  time  tbeir  number  was. not  quite  so  manj 
as  two  men  had  fingers  and  toes  (\  concluded  she  meant  about  «35 
individuals),  and  of  that  number  Mi^b^  alone  remained  in  1843. 

The  gfrass  of  the  extensive  savannahs  which  surrounded  the 
dwelling^  of  the  Amaripas  will  no  mpre  be  trodden  .bj  ooe  of  the 
descendants  of  this  tribe^  and  er.e  long^  the  deer  alone  will,  range 
over  those  thousands  of  square  miles  of  herbi^ge  plains^  once 
the  bed  of  a  vast  inland,  lake,  now  the  ^rand  burial-place  of 
the  Amaripas,  the  Atorais,  the  Wapisianas^  iand  Macusis.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  the  poor  remnant  of  these  people  majbe 
preserved  from  destruction^  and ;  that,  ixi^tructed  in  the  Christian 
religion  and  relinquishing  their  unsettled  mode  of  life  and  super* 
stitious  customs^  they  may  become^  happy  and  useful  members  of 
a  Christian  community. 

Mr.  Goodall  has  sketched  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  re- 
maining Atorais  and  .Taurais,  as  also  of  Mialia^  the  last  of  the 
Amaripas ;  while  I  have  collected  a  vocabuUry  as  far  as  circum* 
stances  would  permit  me,  to  save  from  utter  oblivion  a  small  part 
at  least  of  the  language  of  a  tribe  which  with  one  death,  more 
becomes  extinct. 

We  had  in  the  afternoon  a  grand  consultation;;  for  aj^ongh  die 
weather  had  abated  nothing  of  its  severity,  and  still  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  cross  the  rivers,  I  was  anxious,  t^  asoertaim 
how  many  individuals  I  could  depend  upon  to  accompApj  me 
from  Watu  Ticaba  to  the  Tarumas.     Captain  \yayapari  sum* 
moned  the  principal  men  into  my  hut,  and  ojpened  the  subject  to 
them.     Adopting  the  squatting  posture  jpeculiar  to  an  Indian^  he 
addressed  himself  to  a  yVapisiana,  who,  though  by  no  means  old 
in  appearance,  seemed  to  possess  great  influ^nce^  .<Knd  poured 
forth  such  a  stream  of  words  that  I  was  astonished  at  his  toIu- 
bility.     His  speech  was  unaccompanied  by  either  gesticulation 
or  strong  intonation^  but  flowed  uninterruptedly  for  nearly,  half 
an  hour.     He  to  whom  the  discourse  ^was  addressed  ansyre^^ 
from,  time  to  time  by  the  monosyllable  km^  sometin^es  varied  wdth 
ha.     The  harangue  concluded,  it  was  re$pondei^  ,to  by  thi^  War 
pisiana,  but  fortunately  at  less  lengthy.     I  was  sijent  alid.^aU' 
impatience  for  the  issu^.     Soro^eng^  our  interpreter^^  wbo^e  ma-., 
ternal  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  3^apisiana,,did  npt  betray., 
the  nature  of  the  colloquy  either  by  a  swl^  op  t^iq  iii,Qtioi»x)^.  fi.. 
muscle  of  his  face.  .  It  ^o.uld  j^iaTe  b<^^0<^  violation  pf.ajyL  4^cot^,, 
rum  to  iiiterrupt  the  speidcers^  upon^whom  the  eyes  pf  .t^i^  whf>}<s. 
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assembry  were  fixed;  some  squatting^  .'some  standing  like  statues^ 
bat  all  preserving  a  profound  sllerice! .  ^     . , 

The  arguments  of  the  first  speak^r^  being  apparently  exhausted, 
I  expected  that  some  of  the  omej  chieftidhs,  of  whom  there  were 
four  or  five  present^  would  j^ive  their  counsel.  I  fixed  m j  eye  upon 
an  old  man  who,  with  one  finger  on  his  mouth,  had  such  an  intel- 
lectual countenance,  that  I  reg^ded  hini  as  the  Solon  of  his  tribe, 
and  imagined  he  must  be  a  Demosthenes  in  eloquence.  I  awaited 
his  harangue  with  impatience,  but  he  merely  smiled.  Wayapari. 
now  addressing  himself  to  Sororeng,  told  him  to  interpret  to  me 
that  he  himself  would  accompany  us,  and  procure  moreover  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  carry  our  baggage;  but  that  we 
had  to  wait  for  more  iavourable  weather,  which  he  thought  would 
take  place  witn  the  young  moon  five  days  hence. 

Thus  ended  our  palaver,  which,  if  it  was  not  marked  by  those 
bursts  of  oratory  peculiar  to  the  Indians  of  the  northern  part  of 
America,  was  remarkable  to  me  for  the  earnestness  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  and  the  characteristic  countenances  of  the  as- 
sembly. 

It  appears  to  be  against  their  custom  to  permit  females  or 
children  to  be  present  at  their  consultations.  A  young  girl,  anxious 
to  ofi!^  some  cakes  of  cassada  in  exchange  for  some  tinkling  orna- 
ments, and  too  impatient  to  wait  till  the  conclusion  of  the  palaver, 
unceremoniously  came  into  the  hut,  but  she  was  as  quickly  ex-, 
pulsed  as  she  had  entered. 

25ih  to  Slst. — Those  Indians  who  have  kept  aloof  from  inter- 
course with  the  colonists  show  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  the  use 
of  pork.  A  strict  Hebrew  could  not  reject  it  with  greater  loath- 
ing than  does  a  Wapisiana.  An  old  man  of  that  tribe,  whose 
children  had  accompanied  us  on  a  former  journey  to  Roraima, 
had  permitted  their  doing  so  only  on  the  condition  that  they  were 
never  to  eat  any  viands  prepared  by  our  cook,  for  fear  he  might 
have  used  pork  in  their  preparation.  We  met  with  another 
instance  at  Watu  Ticaba.  A  young  Indian  female  was  sometimes 
so  far  indulged  as  to  receive  the  remnants  from  our  table :  she 
began  to  complain,  and  became  seriously  ill.  Her  relations  im- 
mediately ascribed  it  to  her  having  partaken  of  our  food.  She 
snfiered  the  severest  headache,  and  her  uncle,  who  pretended  to 
medical  skill,  insisted  upon  bleeding  her,  an  operation  which  he 

Ssrformed  by  making  three  incisions  on  the  side  of  her  head  with 
e  serrated  spine  of  the  sting-ray,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
temporal  artery.  He  made  a  bad  business  of  it,  however;  at  least 
the  other  sapient  men  of  the  village  did  not  think  the  incision  high 
enoogh,  and  condemned  his  practice.  The  young  woman  felt 
no  inclination  to  have  the  operation  repeated,  and  accepting  our 
remedies  soon  recovered. 


n 
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This  disgust  for  pork  is  very  remarkable^  and  is  likewise  met 
with  among  the  Indians  of  North  America.  Adair,  who  was  fortj 
years  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  gt^es  se^enil 
instances.  The  objection  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the  native 
hoig  {Dycotelet  labtatus  and  D,  torquahu),  which  is  eaten  by  the 
laity  indiscriminately,  except  iHien  pregnant,  or  after  delivery. 
The  native  conjarers  partake  but  seldom  of  the  native  hog,  as 
they  consider  it  injurious  to  the  efficacy  of  their  skill.  A  candi- 
date for  that  office  does  not  taste  it  during  his  novitiate ;  in  this 
latter  case,  however,  the  prohibition  extends  to  all  thick-skinned 
animals. 

The  influx  of  visitors  from  the  surrounding  country  was  very 
great,  and  such  quantities  of  provisions  were  brought  to  us,  that 
twenty  additional  canoes  would  have  been  requisite  for  its  trans^ 
port.  At  the  same  time,  to  have  refused  the  purchase,  for  a  few 
trifling  objects  of  barter,  of  what  they  had  brought  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  would  have  proved  a  great  disappoint* 
ment  to  them.  Among  the  articles  brought  to  us  were  many  of 
those  fine  pine-apples  which  I  already  had  occasion  to  admire 
on  my  first  visit  in  1837>  for  their  size  and  exquisite  flavour. 
That  variety  which  is  called  in  the  islands  the  sugar-loaf  pine  is 
very  plentiful.  The  Wapisianas  call  it  curtoi-ruai  or  tapir's 
head,  from  its  form  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  head  of  that 
animal.  Nana  is  the  common  term  for  pine-apple  in  its  general 
sense. 

June  2nd. — I  had  planned  learing  Watu  Ticaba  this  morning 
to  proceed  on  our  journey  to  the  Upper  Essequibo,  but  as  one  of 
the  chieftains  with  his  followers  failed  to  arrive  at  the  stated  time, 
our  departure  was  delayed  till  the  next  day.  We  had  been  wea- 
ther-bound for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  as  a  favourable  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  I  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
During  the  period  of.  our  sojourn  the  weather  had  been  exceed- 
ingly variable.  The  results  of  our  meteorological  observations 
were  as  follows  :•— 

Mean  of  Meteorological  ObeerratioDS  at  Watu  Tioaba ,-   height  624  feet 

above  the  aea. 


Instrameiitt. 

Forenoon. 

Noon* 

Afternoon. 

Period. 

6h. 

9  b. 

3{). 

6h. 

May  17th 

to 
JiineSod 

Barometer           •        • 
Attached  Thermometer 
Detached  Thermometer 
Wet-bulb  Thermometer 

Inches. 
29*369 

74-64 

74-80 

73-41 

Inches. 
29-416 

77-49 

77-36 

75-54 

Inches. 
29-417 

8§-47 

82-69 

♦79-41 

Inches. 
29-364 

84*^06 

83-55 

78*94 

luehas. 
29-358 

7»'*-43 

79-08 

76-40 
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The  highest  indication  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was 
SS"*.!,  the  lowest  72^-  The  black*bulb  thermometer  exposed 
to  the  sun  rose  on  the  21st  of  May  at  ^  past  twelve  to  125*; 
not  surrounded  with  blade  paper,  but  equally  exposed  to  the  sun, 
113^.  The  wet^bulb  thermometer  under  similar  circumstances, 
93^.     The  thermometer  in  the  shade,  SS''. 

The  evaporation,  which,  during  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day, 
amounted  in  Pirara  to  320  grains  out  of  1000  grains,  which  were 
espoaed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,*  in  the  morning,  was  only 
278  grains.  From  the  18th  of  May  to  the  27th,  the  prevailing 
wind  was  N.  It  then  veered  eastward,  between  E:  by  N.  and 
N.  by  E.,  its  force,  except  during  thunder-storms,  seldom  amount- 
ing to  more  than  force  2  of  Captain  Beaufort's  table. 

The  latitude  of  Watu  Ticaba,  deduced  from  thirty  circum-meri- 
dian altitudesof  «  and  y  Ursfe  Majoris  and  a  Crucis,  was  2*  32'  3^ 
N. ;  the  meridian  distance,  E.  oi  Pirara,  20'  b2"  in  arc,  oonse- 
qaently  58*  5»  8"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


2.  Journey  from  fVatu  Ticaba  to  tlte  Frog  Indians,  and  thence  by 
the  Rivers  Caphiwuin  and  JVanamu  to  the  Pianoghottoa* 

June  3rrf. — It  was  nearly  9  o'clock  before  we  left  Watu  Ticaba 
this  morning ;  and  as  several  of  the  Indians  who  had  promised  to 
accompany  us  had  not  arrived,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  a  great  part  of  our  provisions  behind.  We  followed  a 
different  path  from  the  one  taken  in  1837i  and  shortly  afterwards 
arrived  at  a  small  setdement  consisting  partly  of  Wapisianas  and 
Atorais.  The  huts  were  in  a  most  dilapidated  state;  fissures 
and  holes  in  every  direction,  quite  large  enough  to  a^ord  the 
loungers  every  facility  to  contemplate  the  canopy  of  heaven 
without  leaving  their  hammocks;  but  howsoever  wretched  the 
huts,  the  principal  one  was  provided  with  two  large  troughs  for 
Paiwori,  besides  a  number  of  jars  on  a  gigantic  scale,  made  of 
clay,  intended  to  be  filled  with  the  favourite  beverage. 

The  chieftain  was  sick  in  his  hammock,  and  presented  a 
ghastly  appearance;  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  looked  sickly, 
and  I  was  informed  that  the  smallpox  had  carried  many  to  the 
grave. 

4fA.-'~Our  last  night's  voyage  had  been  on  the  verge  of  the 
savannahs;  but  we  this  day  entered  the  forests.  After  a  few 
hours'  march  we  crossed  the  first  rivulet,  which  was  flowing  into 
the  Guidaru.  The  gpround  was  undulating,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  blocks  of  chert  and  granite,  which  extended  to  con- 
siderable distances  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction. 

*  I  bare  folloired  here  Daltoo'i  plan,  af  the  more  rational.  The  glaM  Teatel  waf 
S  .63  inches  in  diameter,  oud  1  inch  deep.  It  was  generally  placed  4  feet  shore 
ground. 
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Tkekmnl  ^iboffakOeA  ia  inliieiiuiidHUeilrbetiid  Monro^Mnvii 
of  the  MaciUi  ijuJiaaft^rAiiUelb  OouMari  ij/kiianMritt  ibeiwoodp 
capsulet^(>wbuh/iaai^0rod()lfadbii9robadb  >  Tii«jl>'Mmief')i/Ter^«* 
inarIuifale|rfoiiii^is6nietniaili4  iBs^&]iaclki»  kmginilDdl  mmmi&aAi 
thne-odriitiiefl.fli<  >  iWel  jUthdiAbeninwrjl Jmefalii  nAuqwes  /for  proti  • 
servia^ikflecU^iiri  >Gilier)  <mnnnlieiiiiiy  N^ 

secttted«fitiiiiiacadjBliiii()in  ifii(i://jnj:')  'uii'ti*  \iu.i   •.:<  ]/-.  )><-  i^  .»<>•? 
'Otr  .UBobb! /Ii^luiukhis  ifaigri  iiishoitdoiltjifonialr]  1  o'okiok/  ir»i 
reildi)edjJU(faefede]ifcBiif>  jatfKt(ndf  f  it/ rwM 

should  find    pg«rioni)tO)/onr'tix«oIiing>  {the.ifTaiaimlis.ikifa  diet 
Guyiiiil|ii;>«iur  gmAoi  aiid'>caDanari»itoii)d.iloli:lM  indndMlitiyrooki* 
tinufejionrl  m^bohr'fuilherjcaA/ciarQviur!  )ilst.x)tjsma}liTdiiiifinMt>m| 
appeared  the  only  inhabitable  house.     Not  less  tbani.Bii>hatn-f<t 
mocksMJvierel  dluai^/iiiiititl^jaU^itf  i*hdi».odctipiedi  tastd  /lb»  li«at 
waiBiv(ialb)eitiLbte  |ijiel)eral)blQiq>lfe*P  and  (inateinAlftiiM  ^pffepaangif 
theiiterrpws^'iq^ateil]itugitigi)lr«»j.tbd:ioofi(9eady  for  vose*:. , .The i 
thrifty  housewife  was  assiduously  occupied  in  scraping  thl^r  e^u 
sitdst«boliIfoT:ipDf|^iii9jbrcwli >for  the  .^imnififloas.nfliuyni*!.  ..Her 
long)  ihiic  mmdat  .the  ottcasion :  tied;  «ip  in  <a  iqneiie  mith  wneomxami. 
tttfiRfliiM«sailliatiwitkieinrj[^.bted  oC^ihen/bodj^  whilst ^^cupiod  -iO' 
SQi»^uB|[<iidK'iq8aaada-jYiot)tilhaA  peculiar  <»slBiBi^m  waa.W'yidlenlli 
molatei;  atLOirie  ^iiie  d^ssctibing.  €Krcles»\  ^t  smother.  stiokiiiff<  outti 
almoH >at  ai  j^htiadgle  fronx  tke  jbeftd«  .to.;wbich .  it  beloogea*  . ;  iMa 
w»qi80|ridiculoii4.tliaiI.CQuld  ootlrofrainirainiliiJM^  .>..// 

'The^hiii. 'iwiis  iithioklyt  .simounded  by  ariioitto  .buahes  >(Mix0r 
oMAoaor)*  i.i'Ail  same  dftstfuice  iromit  1  .observed  the  remn^iM 
of /a.jlargfeTAfinaiji^sdd  Sororeug,  the  interpreter,  told  mc^  tb»i  tb«{ 
pebpld  hbd  lalelgr  burnt  ope  of  ithetr  dead.  The  At^rais  ar«y  > 
aiMfist'  Bk  LhiioiK,rthe  only ittibe.  iuiOuayaua  who  phice  the  dead^ 
bedyi>onfiapile.iof  swood  md  bura  it:  theadlies  are  /afterwards  . 
bafiediiviii-  kh  <"     i   •  .]  ti 

We  erected  our  tent  at -a  short  disliMtiQa^froai  the  ;hiU»  nefNr.theit 
pxxmnoa )gi»uads«  Tbe  toi¥«iing  stema.of.isonie.  puliia'^e^* 
wihkfaL.afere.iQtUed' Manila  by4he  celonists,  .and  which  I  omaifhf) 
to he/afspdoiesfff  Euterpe, iTc^ly^astoniBbedtme  byi tbiew  ii^ig:blU(. 
I  ihadtdne>cdt!dc!iwn»jand  il  meaiUiiedk  witb^wit'  itA  fe^^jny  folimgeni 
82  f«et  If' its  I  total,  length  eould  not  havie.  beefl{kss,tba9.  iPO  jCeet^.. 
aDd,tia<epite  of  such  a  h^igjitv^the.  cuFcumferifpoe  vf'  ^he  .troxikl 
neiir  tbe  base  was  only  16  inches.  f. ,.  t»     .     .  .   v 

The  mean  of  a  number  of  circum^iQieiiVli&Q'  altittud^.of  ^b#^^ 
starry! UrsfB  Maj.,  and  «•  Crucis,gaveiiP)e.t2^.1^'.24'!  JS*  jM/ilben 
latitude  of  our  camp.  .Our  mendiaui dis^»l^pe  w$#  ,2L  laden ^♦J 


•— r 


^  The  seed  ii  a  Samara,  or  wingeilfVui^  '#Mch  11  At&clfed'ifftfai«^  ^foOveft"  WlW^ 
lidet  of  a  hard  and  fleshy  somewhat  triangular  body,  which  tfUb  ti»1wmo^-€ikfhil^ 
and  is,  near  tiia  summit,  ^nvex,  yfotf^bya^it^  land  diditljf  lyn](iwed,  so  as  to  elo^^^ 
capsale  firmly»    At  tbe  time  the  seed^  are  mature,  mis  fleshy' oody  shrfnlcs  up,  said 
dropping  out  df  tbe  capsule,  'sets  hee  m  wfdged  seeds,  wtutb'&re'talnitfd  by  the  #ii 
in  (uffetent  directions.  > 


from  Pirara.     Tike  tbermMrieteF  stooA  at  'halfi^pait  7^o>ckok  tin 
the  evening  at  74^;  the  wet*-fonlb  tbehnoteateci  79^*'4i  •'  i^    • 

d^A.-*- We.  started  at  8  o^dock,  ^nd  toi»: after «lard»cfoBiedL'il^  » 
small  river  Dohte,  one  ef'tiierlaTgest  ttribotaoriesof'thB'Uppi^^Oiii* 
dara.  We  ^pain  met  witfa  acinertiui  Uodcs/from  !14'to  15  tons' 
weight,  which  extended^  aft  oa  thei  finvieo  oecaaidB^  ^N*.  and  S^r  audi- 
soon  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Carawaimi  mointeiiis^  which  'We  had< 
ta  traverse.  I  estimated  their  height  base  aUiut*  JiK)0  feet*;  their 
highest  summit)  more  to  the  eastward  of  ow  pKtbi^  is  about  2000 
feet.     On  the  souihem- foot 'flowv the- viver^ Goidavo^     ':>''*    '>  •    < 

It  rained  verj  heavily  'in < the  afteroo^m^  and  wb  weve  glad  'to  > 
pitch  our  camp  at  aa  early  bo«ur,  neai^  one  of  tluf  smaller  branches 
of  the  Goidaru.  ^^        ..*.'..•  •:  .  ..,.i 

6fA. — ^A  march  of  half  aahdar  thmagh*  thickets  of  bamboo  and 
melastomas  brought  us  to  the  Guidfiru/heber  about  20 feet  bsoad; 
consequently  our  present  path  traims^.itjnaith  higher /up  than 

in    lo07*  .    Ii    ir'l       ^i    <-  .      ■!      .-  I      .      I       . 

About  4  mileafurther  southward  we^ dame  ttfyxi<pn<absaidaned 
Alorai  settlement,  the  former .  inhabitants-  of  >  which-  ware  all  dead 
except  two  dsildren,  who  <ane  now  with' their  diitaat'relntiona  near 
theKupununi.  We  had  to  cross  numerous  «wBflIlps•abonnd^lg 
ia  a  species  of  cacao,  (Theobroma  tricbhr^)'  'The  'large  nieloii<*> 
shaped  fruits  of  all  siaes,  some  greto^  soq|ietDf  a  bright  yellow, 
were  eagerly  collected  by  our  Indians/;  ^ohd'  indeedA  the  pulpy 
arillns  which  surrounds  the  bean'  has  -an  agreeable  vinoos  taste. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  that  rats,  agoupis^'  nfonkeyst  and 
peccaries  were  as  eager  after  the  fruit  as-oOr  Indiana,'  whny  how-* 
ever,  did  not  appear  acqnainted  with  the  fine  aroma  nrhich'  the 
seed  itself  possesses,  and  which  induced  linmeut  to'call^  ii  the  food 
6f  gods.  We  collected  anumber  ^f  seeds,  of  which  l  counted  a» 
many  as  sixty  in  one  capsule.  They  afforded  us  for  some  mornings 
the  most  delicious  cup  of  cocoa  I  evet-^tasted^'  •>    ^'«     <  >  >  >        w 

It  is  known  to  bdtanists  thatiitfTheobrbma/aviioOnstaiviay 
Creseentia,  Cynometra,  some  Swarttsie^,Jth8i  iifew'g«hiera  Ligbtia^ 
and  Alexandria,  the  remaricaUe  Omphah>CHil^us,  &ay  tfae^ower* ' 
ing  buds  break  through  the  rengk  bairk'  6f  'the'trunh  >  in.  lien  of 
appearing  at  the  tender  branchl^ts,  '^»'m  the;gehMaUtyiof  trees.^' 
It  is  remarkable  that  cacao -in>' its'  wild  statte^i-is  U>nly  'found  in 
swampy,  or,  at  best,  moist  situalitMlSii'  Qi^heiitvees^'wiucli '!>  ob^*i 
served,  although  of  a  pectiHaftgncmth,  taltnosti  shrtribby,'Bnd  Jthe 
trunk  less  developed  ihanin'lttrgeforesi  tse^io&«n(4ttaaneU.tfae( 
height  of  5&  feet.     Th^  capwil^s  w^rft'iy-geyqand'  cmntained^fnim 
sixty  to  seventy  seeds,  which  were  larger  ^b^Q  ii^  ,the  cultivated' 
kind,  but  net  so  thick.  •  .>  v    .  -    .<  r  • ..  iw  .  j.  , 

We  passed/ soon  after  noott,'  the  t{ft^'  rf  ibe  Dfetmwi' settlement, 
where,  on  my  journey  tp  andfrpjff\,tj;^,si9iur^cs  of  t^e  Essequibo 
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in  1837*38,  we  had  rested.  It  was  now  perfectly  overgrown  with 
bushes^  and  the  spots  where  the  huts  former! j  stood  could  nol 
be  reached  without  using  the  axe  and  cutlass.  Scarcely  six  years 
had  elapsed  since  I  found  here  a  settlement  of  nearly  forty 
persons ;  two  grown-up  individuals  of  the  number  are  now  all 
that  are  known  to  be  alive,  both  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  are  sin- 
gularly marked — the  one  from  his  birth,  the  other  by  accident. 
The  younger  was  born  with  only  one  eye,  a  large  tumour  over- 
spreading the  place  where  the  other  should  have  been.  The 
elder  lost  his  eye  while  shooting  at  a  monkey  with  a  blowpipe  in 
a  perpendicular  direction:  the  poisoned  arrow  missed  the  in- 
tended victim,  and  in  its  descent  fell  right  back  into  the  eye  of 
the  Indian.  He  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  withdraw  it 
instantly — a  severe  sickness,  however,  and  the  loss  of  the  oigan 
were  the  consequences.  These  two  individuals  have  now  with- 
drawn from  their  former  abode,  where  their  wives  and  children 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded: some  young  orphans,  however,  demanded  their  care 
when  they  abandoned  the  village ;  and  these,  with  themselves^ 
now  constitute  the  last  of  the  Daurais — soon  to  be  numbered, 
with  the  Amaripas,  as  tribes  only  known  by  tradition  among  the 
old  men  of  the  adjacent  and  more  populous  nations. 

7th  and  8th. — On  the  first  of  these  days  we  continued  our 
march  till  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  rained  almost  the  whole 
night,  and  had  not  ceased  when  we  started  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th.  Knowing,  however,,  that  we  should  reach  the  first  Taruma 
settlement  at  an  early  hour,  we  passed  on.  The  site  of  the 
village  bad  been  removed  from  its  former  position  to  another  pear 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cuyuwini.  We  reached  it  soon  after  11 
o'clock,  delighted  that  our  pedestrian  wanderings  were  for  the 
present  at  an  end.  The  weather  had,  upon  the  whole,  been 
favourable  to  us ;  for  a  cessation  of  rain  had  enabled  us  to  cross 
with  comparative  ease  the  swampy  ground  which  we  had  found  it 
difficult  to  traverse  even  in  December,  1837,  and  which  in.  the 
rainy  season  is  scarcely  practicable. 

We  crossed  a  large  clearing,  their  former  provision  fields,  but 
now  apparently  abandoned  for  more  fertile  grounds.  Cassada 
plants  (Janipha  manihot),  from  the  former  cultivati<m,  were  grow- 
ing up  amid  a  rank  vegetation,  but  had  nevertheless  a  strong  and 
healthy  appearance,  proving  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
that  it  was  not  exhausted  by  former  crops. 

We  found  three  dome-shaped  huts,  one  of  large  size  and  very 
neatly  finished  with  branches  of  the  Murumutu  palm  (a  qpecies 
of  Astrocaryum,  perhaps  the  A.  Murumuru  of  Martins).  The 
inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  absent,  some  on  visits,  others 
hunting.     The  latter  arrived  in  the  evening ;  they  had  not  been 
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verj  suocesftfu],  as  a  single  coita  (spider-monkej),  and  a  few 
toucans,  were  the  sole  produce  of  a  whole  day*s  hunt.  I  recog- 
nised onlj  two  of  my  former  acquaintances  among  them ;  many 
had  died  since  I  last  visited  them,  and  some  had  moved  higher  up 
the  river. 

The  few  remarks*  which  on  a  former  occasion  I  made  upon  the 
Tammas  as  a  tribe*  may  be  here  repeated,  with  such  additional 
information  as  1  have  been  able  to  procure. 

It  appears  theTarumas  were  formerly  located  at  the  tributaries 
of  the  rlio  Negro,  and  the  Portuguese  missionaries  had  some 
neophytes  of  that  nation  in  Manaos.  Disagreement  with  the 
other  tribes,  however,  and  other  circumstances,  induced  a  portion 
of  the  Tarumas  to  fly.  They  proceeded  up  the  rivers  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Sierra  Acarai  of  the  maps,  and  settled  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Essequibo.  As  to  the  neophytes  who 
bad  remained  at  the  Rio  Negro,  death  had  committed  such 
ravages  among  them  that  Von  Martins,  not  aware  of  the  party 
that  was  settled  at  the  Upper  Essequibo,  pronounced  the  tribe 
extinct.  Meanwhile  information  that  a  tribe  of  Indians  called 
Taromas  was  settled  at  the  Upper  Essequibo  was  brought  to 
Demerara  half  a  century  ago  by  Mahanarva,  a  Carib  chief,  who 
had  lived  some  time  at  the  Cuyuwini ;  but  such  was  his  exagge- 
raUon^  that  he  described  them  as  amphibious  and  living  in 
caverns  under  the  water,  and  flying  on  the  approach  of  man.  Mr. 
Morrison  and  myself  were  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  them, 
which  we  did  in  December,  1837>  and  found  the  first  settlement 
we  fell  in  with»  about  5  miles  higher  up  than  the  present  one.  I 
have  since  seen  from  100  to  150  individuals  of  the  tribe,  who  in 
stature  are  little  inferior  to  the  Wapisianas,  but  by  no  means  so 
good  looking.  The  features  of  their  females  are  not  engaging; 
and  they  are  so  slovenly  in  their  persons  as  almost  to  create 
disgust.  The  head  of  the  Taruma  is  somewhat  small  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  and  the  outline  of  the  cheek-bone  rather 
hard ;  in  colour,  however,  and  in  the  general  proportion  of  their 
bodies,  the  Tarumas  do  not  much  differ  from  the  generality  of 
Indians.  The  dialect  spoken  by  these  people  differs  from  that  of 
the  other  Indians  of  British  Guayana,  and  the  pronunciation  and 
accentuation  of  their  words  are  so  strange,  thieit  their  language 
strikes  the  most  unconcerned  in  philological  researches  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Macusi  and  Carib  tongues.  Their  huts  are 
dome-shaped,  and  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  the 
Wapisianas.  The  interior  has  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  as 
the  horizontal  or  cross-pieces  of  wood  that  connect  the  upright  in 
the  hut  of  the  Macusi  and  Wapisiana  are  dispensed  with.     The 

*  Vuk  Tol.  X.,  p.  167,  of  our  Jouroal. 
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upie  ftu  .lue  circular  w,siijj  nnjiis  wnicu  ri 
5fl«WP\e^  Tbjr.  the  dp-8  as  tW^sleemng-plac; 
1  arumas  are  ^i  eat  dog-ianciers,  Bncl  are  \ 


verj^sKillal  i]L 


..__-';f  giy^n  a  ivvjl  qe^criptipq  of  one  of  the  fii ,^r,-o-  • 

amons:  the  iQclian^,  and.whirK  came  fro^'  tlie' TariiniaiB  '  'We 

l7    '"       '"      -n  '      '•  ^'AiJi,       •    -J*   !•  'U  •ll7'''^^l^^'£•T^• 

S9.y;h^re  some  fine  specimens  of  that  van^y,  which  res^mibles 

Bunbn^s  St.  Domingo  greyhouncl'.;  tiit.  none  could'  vif^  wiiH',  tfte 

dps  allutjed  to,  and  which  1  unfortuna'tety'lost  by^ 


were  HpPt  ipoire  fojr  sl^te  than  jisie^ as  il^ej;' were'  unprovided  with 
bens.  Lil^e  other  Indiansi  tl^ese 'people  neitner  eat; '  their  nesb 
per  make  use  ot  their  eggs. ,  1  wo  trumpeters  .(jrscm/ita  crepttans) 
,w?r«  njpstf^p,  of,  the  wjiltrjj'rvanj;  toihens^-^yi^i-too^^^^ 
twp4eggp<f  ar)ipn^9,,aJiKe,^uW^^^^^^      Jf  ap^_-djsarter(  ^c^it^ 

•lapPVlJ.  ffMhAeFjV'flgiS.t'efprf,  life;;  were  duly,  aJyiitte^.^oi^jT^ 


res;  ^iMf  wlnqh  WP?JM^  ?Jt  fe4,?fi  M  r>?htJo,  p,rft«  a^^^lfS? 
%se,t/)^t,,]Vfer^  b<jrn,pri  t^d  l^<fen  W  ^ 

mer  naU  ^to  JteAt^U  9}it 


ij*  !«i'?6?,^?)^/R«?e,i/,^V^r^  Dwn,pri  n^a  D<fe^^^ 
1  his  caused  contention,  and  tne  new  comer  had  to 


a 


sooq.dTWe'Min.pV  pf  jbe  fielf).,   T^p^r  pu|llv  attac^e^^}^,^ 
dpg«..?fl»'cli,^,aeraUy  c^d  ,to, them  .f^f  ^hjO^.^'W/i^ffid 

for  barter,,  J«,mpC%«,ra\?^l^,9h^ 

awe.  w.^iefti;,th^,  coiw^,^^,  W  u^fv^^^,  §.^^1^,1 
toon  ap90g  the,  Wsy^iSff^hft^,  Afta;,T,?ffH»,?fr34f..T«?nf , 

whence  tf  im^.  t%^^y,  %\<nyfm^'m^8ffhmfBn"M'^^ 

♦^*N  nfi*  TijTn  Tit  Tuiii  j(ii?rxa€£  iijiw  istiiiri: 


Iff. 


^m 


fl^WIth 


.^^  *\\'  \\\v  ^^\\^  /  V  *iSVU)fjW^  \S\  \rs\  >  U  S\\  iV\\  *U  •  \^K'<.  A\)i\'  WW    ^ 


&Wi"h«l.|,i^  ai?4  WtliliiT^M"6vf^n  tropica 


above  the  ere 


fl  rsi  t 


a^cenu 


t!  Ir J"?S  }^^''P<;n(iicuIartv  ol   aliriost  eqnal  ihicftness  to  the  first 
branc'fees.    'It*  appears  like. a  felencjer  crtluiin  bearing  ivi'  (irt6Iy- 


,^ _  rig  '  tliere '  ufaiHoIfestid  'By '  rftlj^fe 

'toiikejr  o^  tiger-c^t.  '  Tlie  IncTians  tfieitos^Uea^ '  geeijrtfed '  "td  hAVe 
gWer^^  singular' ^reef  4  itdod  ai^idst  ite  ptiiVi&iOn 

^*e|a»,'^  wtiie  ainiqst,  all  the  otliei-  Ireesr  had  beeft  felled 'b/tbe 
jxd  i^i  w£A  spaced ;  Which  made  .i{s  glgatltic  slae  app'eat  iXYihe 


,^  not  fall  over  ihe.outline^'lif  iti^'Hcfid;'  bdt  ktanJJs'otft'Aft  if 


»pei 


Hefr  'MiyV<iVc'e,/4W't1ia  UctAiai'/iiitimiilibn  of  their 
\^'m^^e%mWidnmt  ^hfdlilHe  Wm^  '^ewft/^  excites. 


*  The  height  was  a^^rtnined  hj  me^oriug  a 
igUi  with  asextuit  and^iutificial  hbrizoiu 


^mall  hfo^  tine,  and  ascertainiiig  the 
•ni 
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receive  about  a  Spanish  dollar  (45.  2d.)  for  each.  These  graters 
consist  of  a  flat  board  from  2 J  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  from  15 
to  18  inches  broad,  and  which  is  prepared  from  the  soft  wood,  or 
outer  layers  of  the  Purple- hfeart  tree  {Copaifera  Spec.  9)  After  it 
has  been  properly  smoothed  and  a  slightly  concave  form  given 
to  it,  the  Indian  marks  it  with  cross  lines,  along  which  he  beats  in, 
one  by  one,  small  angular  pieces  of  a  hard  rock  (very  compact 
green- stone),  which  he  calls  tempe,  and  which  is  found  a  few  days* 
journey  up  the  Cuyuni.  The  angular  points  project  about  a  line 
and  a  half  out  of  the  wood.  The  board  being  covered  with  these 
stony  asperities,  he  takes  the  milk  of  a  tree  called  Hennicarro, 
which  he  colours  with  roucou  or  arnatto  (^Bixa  Orelhana)^  and 
spreading  it  equally  over  the  board,  it  serves  as  a  glue  in  fixing 
the  rocky  fragments,  besides  giving  a  varnish  to  the  whole.  It  is 
afterwards  painted  fancifully  according  to  Indian  taste,  and  ex- 
posed to  dry  in  the  shade,  when  the  grater  is  completed.  It  is 
not  possible  to  complete  a  grater  in  less  than  five  or  six  days, 
including  the  fetching  and  preparation  of  the  materials.  Never- 
theless he  exchanges  it  for  a  common  knife  with  the  Wapisiana, 
who  carries  it  400  or  500  miles  and  sells  it  for  a  dollar.  Time 
is,  however,  of  no  value  to  the  Indian ;  and  the  inclination  to 
work  at  that  particular  job  is  his  sole  inducement,  regardless  of 
the  little  reward  of  his  labour. 

IBM. — This  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  had  had  since  we 
left  Pirara ;  the  forenoon  was  cloudy,  the  sun  scarcely  making  its 
appearance  till  afier  12  o'clock.  At  half  past  1  o'clock  the 
thermometer  under  the  tent,  open  and  surrounded  by  bushes, 
stood  at  91^*2;  the  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun,  at  132°; 
and  the  black-bulb  thermometer,  136^,  above  which  it  would 
have  risen  if  the  length  of  the  tube  had  permitted  it. 

i^th. — The  weather  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  day 
till  evening,  when  a  white  fog  arose,  which  increased  in  intensity 
till  midnight. 

\bth. — On  the  morning  of  this  day  the  rain  commenced,  and 
continued  uninterruptedly  till  noon  on  the  16th,  occasionally 
coming  down  in  torrents.  On  the  following  day  I  resolved,  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  to  proceed  without  waiting  for  the  remainder 
of  the  luggage  from  Watu  Ticaba. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  clouds,  I  had  been  enabled  to 
procure  28  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  north  and  south  stars, 
which  gave  me  for  the  latitude  of  the  settlement  2**  4'  30"  N. 
The  chronometer  (Frodsbam's)  made  its  meridian  distance  39^56" 
(in  arc.)  east  of  Pirara.* 

•Pirara 69<>  20'    0'^  W.of  Oreenwiciu 

Taruma  Place 39' 50"  E.  of  Piraia. 


68*  40'    4f  W.  of  Greenwich. 
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Sixtj-five   observations   of   the  thermometer  and   barometer 


doruig  our  stay  gare 

the  following  results  : — 

Meu. 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

Remarks. 

Buometcr.*.. 

Indies. 
29.270 

79O.6S 
79C.92 
760.92 

12tb,Atllb.S0niiA.M. 
In.  29.816 

Uth,  at  ih.  SOm.  a.m. 
90P-S 

9P.2 

8S0.7 

14th,  6  A.Mi 
In.  29.191 

10th.  10  A,M. 
700.8 

700. 5 
690.6 

The  greatest  range  dur- 
ing    one     and     the 
same  day  w-as  19.3  for 
the  Thermometer,and 
0.118  inches  for  the 
Darometer. 

Attached  ThcnDom. 
netwhed  Th«rmom. 
Wvt-balb  Thennom. 

The  following  meteorological  table  will  give  the  other  data  of 
my  observations  at  the  usual  hours : 


Period  and 

Instruments. 

Forenoon. 

Noon. 

Afternoon* 

NoMter  of  Obatrvatloea. 

6h. 

9  b. 

Sh. 

eh. 

»tli  orJnnetot7th 

iadaaive. 

•6  ObswfaUoiia. 

Baionuter     .    •    .     . 
Atteebed  Thermooieter 
Detached  Thermometer 
Wet-bttlb  Thermometer 

Inches. 
29.280 

710.60 

710.90 

70O.1S 

Inches. 
29.268 

760.46 

760.62 

750. 08 

Indies. 
29*279 

820.24 

820.85 

780.16 

Inches 
29.226 

810.03 

810.95 
770.96 

Inches. 
29.22A 

760.07 

760.18 

740.72 

The  evaporation  amounted  on  the  12th  of  June  from  6h.  a.m. 
to  6h.  P.M.,  to  252  grs.  out  of  1000  grains  exposed  to  the  sun. 

I  vibrated  the  magnetic  needles*  on  the  13th  of  June.  The 
result  of  100  vibrations  at  88j^^  was  2m.  53s.-08  per  L.  a>  and 
3m.  42s.  at  90  per  needle  L.  b. 

The  settlement  is  entirely  surrounded  with  wood,  the  nearest 
savannah  being  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  small 
river  Cuyuwini,  here  only  100  feet  broad,  flows  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards.  Its  height  above  the  sea,  according  to 
Bnnten^s  barometer,  was  745  feet. 

ISt/u — We  this  morning  commenced  our  journey  by  water  in 
two  small  corials  and  six  bark  canoes,  the  whole  party  consisting 
of  twenty-three  individuals.  The  river  was  full  to  overflowing ; 
the  current,  nevertheless,  quite  sluggish,  and  the  water  muddy. 
The  few  trees  and  shrubs  that  were  in  blossom  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  had  only  one  or  two  flowers  of  a  white  colour,  and 
of  great  fragrance.  It  is  remarkable  that  white  flowers^  under  the 
tropics,  possess  the  greatest  fragrance.  The  sawarai-palm,  the 
mummuru,  and  the  Uassa  {Astrocaryum  Jauari;  A.  Spec,  and 
JEuterpe)  were  the  most  frequent  palms,  occurring  in  small  groups. 
The  beautiful  lanapsis  violacea,  with  its  large  paniculated  scapes 
of  nodding  flowers ;  Brassavola  Martiana,  Zygopetalum  rostratumf 
the  common  Epidendrum  variegatum  (alike  abundant  at  the  shores . 


N 


t40  Scno^^^Js^o^A.J<mrfl^Jn<m^^^ 

(of  which,  from  its  large  clusters  of  stejii^i>lcpil{)teiy|Mlls9m«r9iiil^ 
.ing.qiid.baDdsomQ.fioweQ9(wb»nt.I  /iv9\(ifiMfAzA^  Qmfnwt^  in 
,1837),  were  the  genera  o^  thot  QMl^Ttv^9b4  Idvoidr^iiaAiiosflMk 
I,  was.  much  dii^^oint^d^Hk. tWila4t[df  ibfsei,  liheir  lacg^flUit«n- 
jing.  s^ms  producinj  oDly!beiadi(PC^^»in»)l  wbite.flo<W4^s;j.<ilesl^pii^  ' 
asi  it  were,  in  a  gelatpta^ws  Bub(^4»0pi.  t  j[,  tiateirseipir^AQaw^hii^ 
.similar  in  a  highly  interesUng JpWift)-  t«9i  g9aus>itadi(ttfiiiiti«idf 
Hvhich  I  havp  not  b^en  able  aa  }iet  iomab^  onttfto/flofjitsatiifadUola 
This  gelatinous  aubstanceis  so  AbwtUiii4t<tHfil  ittf)«»w^qJFi:ads«M 
>as  the  stem  whicU  bear&  the  «lupte^  o{  slQWQisfefAbaU«iiATn'>^]«(U8 
.  i9th  and  20^A.^Sino9  ^K6,Mt;4^e;r^Um(!jpbncxiithe  B9ft{hK 
.descended  in  torrents.  i4.A«.peo^aj(,.rlA^tilbdut((4t)T0*ciock')te 
.the.  forenoon,  severe,  shp^i'tolla  affti(in).Gin<jl.l9ali£MiaiiilU5ur.iNrtlM 
wh^n!  they  s^batey  <and  4h^j<iteatbai\ih«(M)9K«straridriei>  [nPfae^trisnit 
I^^d.oveifUwfed  it&bAnk|»«|$otthalll1l^lW^xe  xN)iiQfQlldl  teqpiifibypdfe 
^'saodol»onk,.a.£ew  £eel!abpYe)itb^  wo^hMAf  tb^miAj^^pt^^^if^ 
for  establishing  our  night  quarters.  .  But  oOf^fiio^iimiifaoAMNM^ 
.Qur  Indians  jutnped}up90r«t!thtotthl9})ibi9itfU»:tf^>^ti^  ^  T 

I^ViS^ngfi'C^'St-  ^^itiifi>(d^fe|^aiidrJQ!iip«dialQl^  nHreiitedv/  X\m  ^ 
wMfi  place  was^'^pw-arnni^ig  wi^.,thfi  ^9pmoi>)Cdadt6Wiuidlfionl  J 
iQ^fqJiip^,f;alL Jibe  ^fagesmaoi!^  /addoif  f^v>QaQ(Uf]««9i?firuL(biieab»ie  hail  ^ 
B\Ti^y, h9^d  sad  tjp»tienc€.  ^n'JSb^*^  ,yrm\  (9iei-MhtmfMhdwA\ii  ^ 
jijiri9Ard0uhtfuUwhetiaf«7  weisboUM444  anjtHj9M  ^ 

Qffil'canip;  ,w«  tb«refpr«.det^im)Q«rd{  tffi  «Qlll;P9^iiritll)'AiM'iitf^^  ^ 
fh?|  ..p^asp^coji  Off  th0>piaoe;:irAi<flde.iMs.r«iiWiivJq|^ttdvte  ^ 

mo^PfiOf  Wfe  firie- brands^ i9nd< (Old abftdbi^^f  watteiiw  Iwlttftibeitf  ^ 
^f|}un^i8».ail^BVftntua%4wceecd<ldttar(diii\6ii9l'ib<«^  /] 

much  ground  as  we  requio^.  h^joiagi  ton\9iflswpAfff»'i  fm^saAiiiiB    S 

^;i^tlt(iii>)pence.    I.  *.•  '         I        fv'rr   !•  I  71 1)  p.  7/0 1)  iiio  hswollfi  I  ^ 

n.^)  4t  M>  th/e  23rd.-^ Wet  dirtered-tlrof %a«quH)Qialf ihalft|nfll^miiw  ^ 

^V^loqkcCm  .the  moaning  of abe  9}»i/^  Jnim4«»d{iia>b€ttRbejiifO[iiDft  ^ 

to  overflowing,  the  current,  which  I  found .mjjVAXt^mlM^^aUSib^  *'^ 
|l9  a6f^rP9iy -mote  than  halitaftmititrpeibiUtervxtaciwjiaiitfMlliMlSttc 

C^^t^ee  xniles,  and  rendef^diourrpio^reffei  ^drjr  •brnoV/    .^ninwd  S 

;,  t J^fi^b  the  best  intei^itipfes  t>f  8Mkift%  d)efii)«tifcpi«la^cabsiUtt^  > 

tionfntbM  dayv'scarcity  «ifprovi4io(is[icihl{g<ld  ns^.toI^msibiaKJuI  > 
Qv49)iftP  gaiii.a .viHage^of.TaHiiiaai JndMUid;^:  r'tnaoad)  odtAeoSS^ 

WQ  Jwdf  to  ]^addle  on  Stquu  fi/in-tlLeif povitiog)  i tilbteitf {pMtrCsM  tbit  ^ 

^^ping  without  per.aiitting.>^eii{«jah£rt^')rcp9^&>4«iiplnrx^paqflfl&  ^ 

Qn  arri^ng  we  SmnA  tbe  ^esltet»(p»rt  lof/.lhoiiibsbclBjUsiihs^flfe  ^ 

W  aifisbing  expeditidta  ^  buttasoboiof  mm:  bwrk  cindwlMiiMMt  ^ 

II,  -'■ ^ . — {U\  t,., — ill   'x\i'\B    i,i  n-.u.jj    'u\t   M  if  If  I  j;  n&n  /3il/        ' 

like^Ue,  to  .my  artoDishmenls  on  the  kigk  «tdinfluW«B%ih^  UiaJ  (tfiariAUAUli  '^^ 


Jtbri'f caJiHiiitat' eiriiar  '<i»a  wa,  aad'b*}  moI  far  Ai 
^b**  were- bully  McpAcMA 

in-  dnMitfter;  Tint)?',  mM  1Ui«  tb»  gmenUrr*'  mm. 

jAiape,'bat  pTTMnirlal.    1i  <n»  oprm  mbanf  t*  *1^<^  c 

free  pnwg* ;  and  «vwtop{Md  1>v  a  mmMw  fo«f    i>  ; 

%aMiattw  Iroanta  toclenxpcr  W  ib»  m  f  ifc  w.  A  aRV. 
•<tfaa:gnHiiid'wM>kUit>raatB,  bnk  <rf  «Wb  A»  bra 
catrbeiii!r6x«d'loilw'a|Mn$tMiaiMbMt  &ir«i  frtwu 
support^  tbe«MMl(ernMrf  m  il>  ajmit  «fiJ.  «t^^  i^  f 
■•'pcga  tvifawig-  up'di««*a  bMUebnW  M^ks.  n«^ 
tae«  wu  vtrippod  of  its  bhrk  ^k1  pMitrd  •eord]^  m 
iMitwa.  Tbs' iMtrtn-  otf  ifae  bo*  M  »ntii*T«sta 
the graeial  caiUtnKbon ;  namenmm does  ««w  Jt^  pr 
lii^^raiiH|:si  ig>Q;ifiiw  atunmbmmat.  4i4  mm  ml  a^n 
hsffcui^^^apb  faaJ'M  BieddarpMiMM»4vBr«vwM 
ionMtr'TviiaMV  vWag*. 

.  i.ol»Ml*ed<l»|rpbMkittffltt«fiWrfMw«fte/ST» 
wiib  wbitb'llM  ttidttuiapnpaw  s  wsA  [n.wntf  n  «« 
lij  nliiiiiii  iiHilliI  niHiMi*  tiiili  1  Tbp  fejwtJMt  r* 
fain,aMAatA«ifitit<«ppi»i*,*fcw  ht^  >»■■  t  "wi--^ 

MtkeiU^ted-SmwiUMtt ■<  Enetit,  «»*  ■  Mrf  »■>  • 

HjdtadHerj  whicfa^M  Mdtm-nt  t»y»mmn  vA^v  TV 
Mi||k*di9niir'aa(i*»dtlc:-irf«^Mn  if  itwcw  v^^^hiK*  h 
iiii*ela»«:«^  iwp^spuciioil  ivisihim!^  aBifL*. 

I  allowed  oar  C7cw  m  dvf  of  reO.     The  wea^s^  imi 
TuifiiHiiMiylllii  lihniii^'iMw  j*inBi  I     ao^thMv^Ba^v 


liiuitiQg.    Wewtia  tAA  ihMMqi  wd  hmmtm»  ■' Jf  Jja 

Mbn^ivpli  1.,^.  !2a6  tiod^M)  mrcTcfT  p»>«J^ 
teiU'ofnba  dsr>M>JerafeNet«  Iwi*!  io  «k.  .  Thfe  •■ 
Ui  ae  bBBj  tuMd  ^tfiCh^h*  «ip*klei«]r  ni  ■  ipaciH  W  ff 
ib^tqbiif<tfac*e'4wrneJw:tiBpH!ided  abwm  iB  iacfc 

MglfekMwt'iltey  ari  '-Mir*  io  ^--tomaet  «•  *e'  i^ 
lU/riittbtye-lbe^wt''''*"   «fiTf  the  damtjaeneL, 


N 
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(of  which^  from  its  large  clusters  of  stej|»9i  ^Icjpufi^'lqilndiisemeraliib- 
.ing.  and  .baodsomo  flov«eii9(wh«fii<I  4r9i(TrUi^2^  Giitawili£  in 
,1837!),  were  the  genera. o£  tb^t  Qi^^V'rivd^^bti  {dvnttMin  ibiosaMD. 
J.was.  much  dii^pqpoint^d«iHttlH(ilaAtI(lf  I^scl  (ibnr  lai3g«eU9tei>- 
^ing:  sterns  produciuj  only' heads (i>f>(j»^iaU  white  Aow^s;  tdes^in^, 
asi  it  were,  in  a  gelaHita^ms  suWtinspj.  '}>iaatQtiS^^Hr^Man^thiiig: 
.swiUr  in  a  highly  interesUng:'p)an$,  tt»/»;g9DU»Mtod!<afifiiiiesi9f 
which  I  have  not  h^en  able  aa  j^t  loots^^  k)ut<to/n<y(Satiifactiattb 
This  gelatinous  substance  ia  so  nbj^odjiQ^nthffl  itf  flow^QfFi.'ad  s^om 
•as  the  stem  whicU  bears,  the  «]r^terR  <>l  Sowai^  1^ AhaU^iii^t ."  ><{jU2 


19^A  and  20^A. — Since  VKe>.l6Jifd<eJj4fcrUin<fiipbt(»lth0 
descended  in  tonrqnto.  i4ii6.pebiiJcia|{,:rirlli^iilh0ut|<lOiio'dkK;k'>iil 
.the  forenoon,  severe .  shpw^ils  sftti  i in,  tin4  •  laat  i  ^M i aoi  ibbur . ovi  tnnU, 
when:  they  «^batey<aQ«l  4h«t><^eaUtfir)fbe(M>Q)«S(Vfiri9hle»  iiThet^rfr 
h^d  .oveTfUw<ed  its-  bankb,  Iso  t\imt»  it^  >wja«e  AcmiyenfMl  teqpitisb  updi 
^'saodn^onk,.a  Cew  CeetiaboyeiikjltiqiYat^hoAS  tbdioillj^'ptottrftfi^pai 
for  establishing  our  night  quarters.  .  But  ii9(;fii99Q#Rj)8dLs<iBHrioT 
,9nr  Indians  jumy#dtupflOrit[tblifi^tbl43tibeftfU^4iqy»in^'«»b^  if 
!^V>A^%ifrcun'$t.  ](^itWsrjdiinfe^andir|Qfiip^iatel^  mtreiitttdv/  Xbe 
^Mf$  place  waa-'J^-arfiAi^  wiiiih.ilhft  ^8|^mafi()()(i{»d<6VhioUii^ 
^fuli^, call  Jibe  ^^agecmax^^  /aitd^of  rw>^Mi(upwei?fifulibiiesf)tiie  had 
B\T0^y,k^d. ead  ea^^tience. wf^h^dliy ,WMi €«n )irlMmp|cdd|iliiDdiifl 
^^rdoubtXuLwbetiieir  we<sboU]4^<l  anptbMooo^f^/rfnitati^pfitf&iv 
pB^'camp;  .w>e  tberefpr^.dat^imiBfidf  tr^iooiiteediJwkUvlAa  Jjald^M 
fh^ ..p^asa^Gsp  ol  the.pl»cie/!(AHfide/iMs(fwi(iiiv)ci@^tt^^^ 
moapf lOf  Urfe  firierbrandi^4ind<|eoJaba9b^i9f  waltoriw  Iw^ko^iheit 
^}un}ps».ailcl  bveniually  4^»cf)eca<|d  t  iar(dn^n9l'thfffftiKv«iy<ifriiitaMM 
much  ground  as  we  r^quiodd.  fefn^omrt  tfinti(friiifidqi«»if»andf>idiB: 
^lijgtitiiii'ipencQ.  ••  '. '  t'  •  I  f>Mf  \i>  vrh  f.  v/on  luo  hoy/oflB  I 
ni^l^t^  the  23rd.-^W«*^mered4jra(£|ssitqu^isll)hftI6ipuit'/nlna 
^*jQ)oqk:Qn.the  BKunning  of i the  9i^/^  Jnm»J«R^[ita>b€a;bejii|cdfQB 
to  overflowing,  the  current,  which  I  found inj|W]^siMr>eU3S!9A^ 
^  Bcp^n^ly  more  than  faalfi  ehnidi»rpcffiiUteri)rlaQtw  attalHlibciiatc 
C^.t^ee*  miles,  %nd  rendered  lour rpiogre*  ifiof  tbsMioV/  /snitftud 
>,  ^Mih  the  best  jint^iliofts  t>f  wmki^  tix^sn^f^Hw^^c^hmUei^ 
tianfptbJA  dayy 'Scarcity  efprovis|idtrs[iQhlig«d  qs.tQlqpti^hnnciid 
Qrdieiiita  gain  .a  .viHagerof'TanwHtiJndiaad^;  "lodoad)  odttheoflSWb 
we  badr^'j^addle  oairon>.fi/in'Ae»rpv>iiik)g)[lilI)iatfipMbEQai  tbd 
^^ning  without  perj99itting>>^en(Aj|hcr^'a'e{i0fee-)4»il0liTi^^^ 
Qn  arriving  W9  iwiidtlie|;veallet>/p»rtiofr.lheiliibabclAdiftfibBtefe 
W  a.fisbing  expeditiota^  buttasofaeiotqfy  bigk-QipdfliitiaJ^airictedi 

Mi  ...    t\ti  I lit   '\\.-\9    «it 'lii.jy    'Illy  '^/cKJi?  aafi  Y/^ili 

•^*Adbl«:'»'f!gart'of  »*«p«*  df;^ivii?A'(;t}320//^s6fr{ftei?^i8'^t/"j4l  *te»4P 
lilbd^if e,  to  my  astotiishinenf^  on  tba  ki^  mdbnt»m^mdhf  blMkl  dfibi^aiuUt       '^q  n 


\* 
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Tfac^ptttc^  ooltskMdtin^r^  i)f'lw<>''lMIW>  Bil^ltt  Ite  form  of  a 
cMBmon  slieidv  iM  ^tb^t^idiretAar,  Htii  |^Aa]M'^iiMkl  45'tt>  50  feet 
in*  dkneter ;  Titih|srv  iM  ilike"  tM  gt^^ttXiiyi^  b^tnj  in'  a  dome 
ahape^but  pyrafltiidal.  U  i«ia8i'o{)kii'4b(iv«p  Mi  allbwilb^'fetmoke  a 
fieeiposngtt^  «nd  ^0rtopp«d  bj'  a  ^mMAMleofii.^'io  pmtect  the 
faiauUea.  feoxh'  (he  iiiclem«hcj<  ^^f  thu'  >#ealh^f :  ^  A-Irt^,  >  takien  out 
•f  UwifftMindtmib'aU  it»  mot*>  bul^  ol  wbicfh^  ih^  btltdches  were 
cal^ bailor* fixed ttd  ihe'uMigbta'ttt  about  d^f^t  ft'<)tti*ltie'g?oQnd, 
tapported<tli64iMlktt>to<lf  Ai  iXMiPffftr^ti)  wliil^'  thfi  HiMs  served 

Inei  v«aa«tH^pMl  ^  its  fcfeirk<  afld'patvit^  ae^nidin^  tb  the  Indian 
laAiMi.  <  .«11htt<  ini(ferietiolfi<thei:htit  did'  fidt  diffef>otbef«^i^tt  'Ixom 
tbegene^l  cotiitrootimi?  nttthaii^iidogal^^lyikir^iM^^^bly  on 
ibq  fKitiiag«^*  kid;)%i(iiiy  atttoiYMrhftfMUt^did  not>  stit  &p^Vhbl''hmous 
bsH^iiigi'ivfaijch'had'M  tiied  ^ttf  piUetYei^dikr»lg^^i«'8a|otn*n^ftV  the 

ti  tofaMtl«e4ilftr|rf»bfl(ik»tB-ftUitf(>tb^l^iMiof^t^^ 
with  whitfb>thNi  ihdtati9ipi«p^i»>a 'Tedt)pigiftl^lA^^ll<^^Cte^fe^ 
l^i^Unoit/atliSh^OtiayMJa  ItiilUM.'/  ^b«  li^tfre#Af«  dti^d  )ti*the 
kuti, 'mmdi9JU4ti^RnV4/(t.}fomaiVii,^^Lk^ii'h^  freak  the 

tinbi«rbibhJfivoiliicet>)thM(,  i^f^Mow  th<d  'ab«ii^bl^<f^(«ttledtJ  tfub- 
stttoDeiwhidntbenpoeomalh;'"  't^^tMiring  iMltfusi-^isItri^^'khown 
aitkdiUaAtedi8t&t««  ihan^  nn^  fivigltMdv^iftkdte^ttMlitt^ii  d;^^:^  The 
«dyiicrf'obipidspedit«M/Mr;<}boiEkll>'<^^  tbe  f^^p^tU«ii«<^qaal 

ttDiiadUeri  whicbuir  l^thei^ati'  bKpbtiftt^i«olinit«.<)  ^4  <«i^taveru 
migk^iormfmo^wehMi^itd'^hpciti^^^^^^  «^iiffi^«miy>kilo#h;  the 

nii*eljnfi4i|itiy/pi«pasliti(»l  i»JMtMtofaly'^  ^<'  bnuHt*  i 

I  allowed  our  crew  a  day  of  rest  The  weather -hiui'be^ti 'very 
BaIin7«HBfAleiidttdn^ft>u»'j6un^y*v  <ai^d'th^ie  abitii%  nb  trfa^  Wore 
doiaiBq|r'tt^'iiok^r^^™^^^>  ^^'^  iii^i%bs;it9«h{m^e^  their  wet 
gtTnietii8.'Mia^dr)rsuitJ''i:  "'  ^  '^  •''"  .^tii-M.L)  miIj  .::,,fi//..ll ' . 
oiiShdihimm  of^«h«i^Ikg«»'pfibred' Akeilr  S0t4tclMl''fOr'lt«ihing  or 
hunting.  We  ipsiIii  ipld  that ;]Mie|i  and ibixithttva  ('MyM*^ \Pdcu  and 
JBr^ArSmABoMdcmbm^^^di  ijPislMa  bf  ^Auitf^na^^n'  N>aturalist*8 
Iubnar3iUiVfh>iM<l>.  S^^'fibd'^354)'W«r^<ter^i  pl^tiftfli  and  In  the 
Mibke'dDthe  d«pbcnlerat:we^«  bimfbt  ibltt8'.>-i^irbeSe'two  kinds  of 
fisb  ■ietbfiBmjbdaMIititb^hvyipe'-tefvy  Phytolacca. 

^!k|iB€|hi]fab«fce'>l»«pieii4s'itmj»e^  or  an  inch 

did<diia)fi«bd«dithaiitaW{T«|idiAiov|d)tbet^(M  iMypacu  in  the 
liog^bobrtbod^itteyliiii  'jwri^totbe^aUtiabtcMl'ilcl'tb^  vpot,  and  as 
thej  rise.abova-the- water  to  seize,  ihe  dainty  morsel,  the  Indian 
^U.|l^fm,]5^j}>W.lW:QW»M.-{^  i*  equally  partial  to  the 

npe  miitijflytitbB)lAiM  {G^n^iAmenioAfMy  Oi  Caruta,  &c.) ;  but 
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as  the  subtle  fish  might  suspect  some  danger  if  the  fmit  were 
handled  bj  man,  the  Indian  presses  it  without  touching  it  with 
his  hands^  and  puts  it  into  a  little  basket  made  of  withs,  which  he 
suspends  as  in  the  former  instance.  The  Indians  assert  that  the 
pacu  scents  the  fruit  at  a  great  distance ;  it  likewise  takes  the 
hook,  which  is  baited  with  the  fruit  of  the  genipa,  the  crabwood 
(Carapa  Guayanentis),  or  the  acidulous  berry  of  the  casami,  a 
species  of  Eugenia.  The  pacu  ascends  the  river  only  when  it  is 
full  to  overflowing ;  when  the  water  is  low,  and  the  rocks  that 
impede  their  course  are  nearly  above  the  water  and  overgrown 
with  different  species  of  Lacis,  the  fish  will  not  take  any  bait,  as  he 
then  feeds  on  the  aquatic  plants. 

Numerous  pine-apples  of  a  superior  taste,  the  orange-coloured 
fruit  of  a  species  of  passiflora,  which  the  colonists  in  Demerara 
call  Scimitu,  and  large  bundles  of  sugar-cane,  were  brought  to 
us.  Some  of  the  cane  measured  above  8  inches  in  circumference, 
and  the  joints  were  from  7  to  8  inches  apart. 

2bth, — We  started  in  the  morning,  but  the  strong  current  pre- 
vented any  rapid  progress.  A  circumstance  this  day  occurred 
which  induced  me  to  remark,  that  the  chief  apprehension  I  have 
ever  entertained  in  travelling  through  the  forests  and  savannahs  of 
this  country,  has  been  of  the  venomous  snakes  which  lurk  in  sach 
places.  Indeed  the  repeated  instances  I  have  known  of  death  or 
misery  for  the  rest  of  life  which  has  followed  the  bite  of  one  of 
these  reptiles,  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  dread.  I  was  sitting 
with  Mr.  Goodall  under  his  tent  towards  dusk,  when  I  felt  some* 
thing  crawling  between  my  feet,  and  before  I  had  time  to  see 
what  it  was,  Mr.  Goodall  jumped  in  great  terror  from  his  seat> 
crying,  **  A  snake !  "  Although  I  felt  when  it  crawled  along  my 
foot,  I  could  not  see  it,  but  Mr.  Goodall  considered  it  to  have 
been  a  rattlesnake ;  I  doubt  this,  as  they  are  not  generally  found 
in  forests.  But  I  was  none  the  less  thankful  that  I  escaped  un- 
hurt; a  single  motion  of  one  or  other  of  my  feet  might  have 
induced  the  snake  to  inflict  its  bite. 

2%th. — The  morning  was  quite  foggy,  and  we  could  scarcely 
see  a  few  yards  before  us»  Indeed  the  Essequibo rather  resembled 
the  Thames  in  a  November  morning  than  the  tropical  river  we 
were  navigating.  The  thermometer  stood  at  72® ;  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer  at  70^7,  and  the  air  had  a  sulphurous  smell,  which 
I  found  annoying  to  my  lungs.  The  rain  set  in  again  at  lOo'clock, 
and  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon. 

27th — We  arrived  at  about  10  o'clock  at  the  second  Tanima 
settlement  on  the  Essequibo.  Since  I  last  visited  it  fl837)  they 
had  removed  the  site  of  the  village  more  to  the  southward.  Wc 
were  instantaneously  observed,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  in 
front  of  the  principal  hut.     It  appeared  that  our  Taruma  friends 
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had  got  better  acquainted  with  fire-arms  since  I  visited  them  on  a 
fonner  occasion  ;  and  one  less  familiar  with  their  customs  might 
have  taken  alarm  on  seeing  them  place  themselves  in  a  line  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  fire  off  several  muskets.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  mere  feu^e'joie.  Those  who  had  no  muskets  had  each  a 
calabash  in  his  hand,  which  was  emptied  before  we  touched  the 
ground.  "  Paiwo,  paiwo!'*  cried  our  men;  "  we  have  just 
arrived  in  time  to  partake  of  a  paiwori  feast"  And  so  it  was ;  my 
old  acquaintance,  Yarimoko,  the  Barokoto  captain,  came  stagger- 
ing toward  me,  and  gave  me  his  hand — an  example  followed  by 
all  the  rest  as  well  as  they  could.  As  I  had  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  shaking  hands  with  upwards  of  fifty,  babes  at  the 
breast  not  being  excepted,  I  was  really  tired.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren, from  5  to  6  years  of  age,  struggled  most  valiantly  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  friendly  shake ;  but  when  they  perceived  that 
the  colour  of  my  face  was  so  different  from  what  they  were  accus* 
tomed  to  see,  besides  being  mustached  and  whiskered,  they  com* 
menced  crying  most  lustily. 

The  Barokoto,  who  was  already  a  fine-looking  Indian  when  I 
saw  him  in  1837,  had  become  more  portly  in  the  interval:  his 
beard  was  certainly  stronger  than  I  had  seen  it  in  any  other  Indian 
of  pure  descent.  His  two  former  wives  were  dead,  but  he  had 
consoled  himself  with  two  others ;  the  one  enceinte,  the  other  a 
joung  girl  perhaps  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  appeared  so 
much  attached  to  her  husband  that  she  followed  him  like  his 
shadow.  Their  years  were  certainly  disproportionate,  for  he  was 
50  or  upwards.  Such  mis-alliances,  as  we  should  call  them,  are 
by  no  means  uncommcm ;  and  the  strong  frame  of  Yarimoko  made 
it  probable  that  he  would  outlive  many  of  the  striplings  around 
him.  On  entering  the  festive  hut,  we  observed  a  corial  or  boat 
2*2  feet  long  and  3^  wide,  which  had  evidently  been  filled  with 
their  drink,  but  which  was  nearly  empty  to  the  dregs.  Next  to  it 
stood  a  large  trough  about  15  feet  long,  2}^  wide,  and  IJ  deep, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  paiwori,  which  was  yet  to  be  emptied  before 
the  feast  should  be  over.  The  men  were  highly  painted  with 
caraveru,  and  wore  on  their  heads  that  tasty  cap  made  of  the 
green  feathers  of  the  parrot,  surmounted  by  the  snoy- white 
plumes  of  the  Harpy  eagle  (Cocoi,  in  the  Taruma  language; 
Guan,  in  the  Macusi;  the  Harpyia  destructor).  The  ceremony 
of  greeting  their  acquaintances  and  the  stranger,  by  inquiring 
after  every  individual  of  the  family,  occupied  several  hours. 

At  a  later  period  they  resumed  their  dancing,  which  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  same  amusement  as  practised  among  other 
tribes.  The  men  had  large  sticks  in  their  hands,  round  which  a 
number  of  seeds  were  tied  that  made  a  rattling  noise  when  the 
siick  was  struck  upon  the  ground.    Others  had  merely  their  bows 
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rppnd  the  ,lafge  vess^lsj^tpa^^  .^cdniaipecl  \t^\ 


sent  forih  their  loAd  and.  stantlinor  velli-  foflovved  ,bv,  a  sariil 
.wbistle,  .wjjch  the^^j^ofTucec};  ^j;.,bjc^w.l^  ;>,*>>"?]?,  lf»«.J":,.finS«4 
t^ej  put  tV^.p^lv^^ip^mpt.<yj,^y^n^,round 

slowly,  spm^uAjss  flf  Sl^*  *|fP^}p,S;„^fter_  ^a^^  .oftfr,,  jteepwg 
tune  and  bendins^  the  whole  bcMjy'at  each  .step.  AfLer  this  haul 
W  contipuea  for^me  rtme,^3nother,^ei;  wa(8  s^^^^^  fxv^  ''^fff.aW 
wom^n,  ^.l)o  had  iv?t  6efn,pyepent,,<^u|m- %,^^^rst  a^^  issued 
Jrom  a  neiffhbourinfif  hut.  iea  by  one  roi  their  n umber, ha vmj:  m 
her  hand  a  ^laracca  or  rattle  :  the  others  follawed  in  sudcession. 
each  havingr  her  ri&rht  hand  on  the  shoulder  qi  the  one  who  went 
before;  and  all  with  looks  ibenion  me.  around,  bome 'carried 
their  babies,  others  a  puppvj.  or,  soine  other  pbiept  on- their  Leat 
arm.  1  hey  now  loined  the  men  in  the  danc/e.  forming  an  moAr 
ring  near  the  ^roughs,  andgoine  ropnd  thenri  in  a  contrary 'direc- 
tion, to  that  of  the  men'. 

bowever  .rapid  or  slow  that  v,*  vrn^  iMcn  ahikui.  1^*^,  mnu  *v^j  uv^uv^i- 
named  their  dance  with  a  low  monotonous  sonir. ,  .  , 

1  he\^  contmued  their  amusement  till  far  in  the  nischt.  and  ui 

order  to  avoid  disturbance   1   had  removed  my  tent io  some  dis- 

'a^    '••'    '    i''i'^^  .  "ir.'i*     .T    I'll.  I'^^'Wi    ^"'^r,     u  Mi«>//j 
tance.     At  an  early  hour,  in  the-mornrnff   1 ,  was  awoke  by  loud 

A'oices  hard  by.      it,  ar>pe»-u"ed  that  som^  one  of  the  .votaries  of  tne 

.feast  had  indulged  too  deeply  in  his. potations,  and  persisted  m 

preferrni^  Iqe  cold  W|^t  ground  to Jus  hammock,  to  which  ins  petler 

half  omjBCted  ;  ancl,  after  a  l^Qg^  del)dto,  sti^.induqcd  him^lpa^tf^ 

l>y.good  V<^ras,  pa^-^ly  by  ihreats.,  to  follow  her,  into' the  , house. 

i  he  mode  adopted  ^mong"  the  vY arrau  f  ndians'  m  similar  cases  is 

admirable.  ,   When,  the  men  are  intoxicated  with  paiwqn.  and  the 

persuasion  of  their  wives  remains  withqut  effect,  the  womeft  lom 


and  with  a,  rapidity  truly  'surpmiSinff,  lace  him  in,  where  ne  re- 
mams  like  a  mummt.  or,  a  habe  fti  }Xs  swaddli nor  clothes,  till  nc 
comes  to  his  senses.  i     i       i  ,    - 

Yarimoko  was  merely  k  visitor  at  the  vJTl^ffe,;  Jus  own  peilfe- 
ment 


receiv 


arimoKo  was  merely  a  visitor  at  the  village,:  Jtiis  own  petXIe- 
tw^sa  few  r  miles  higher  iip  the  rfTver.!,  't^he'inYormaiioii  I 
ived  with  regard   ia  the   Corentyne^  and, tne,  fiossibiUtv  .of 


pass  torouffb  wag  innaiutea  by  Inuian  sorcerers  ana  tnbes  ot  very 
Dad  cnaracter.  an^A  that  uxxi  was  scarce.  ,  1  freated  his  .observa- 
liops  as  loeti  deseirveu  :  ^nd  in  prder  ,to  impresr  njm  ,  with  the 
power  of  white  men,   I  protitea  py  circumstances,  as;  the  ^eat 


,  .  by  allowing  the  partial         ^  _ 

.visiote.'  I  ghoweS  {t^  'those  whri  were'sobei^,"ihr6il^h  the  teles- 
cope 6f  ihe  sextant^  Well' knowing' l);iai  tb^if' relation  would' lose 
nothing  by 


by  being  tepeate^l.  '  Yarimokb  left  the'  village  the  hekt 
momins  f  June  29th  v,  arid",  beAirA  soms,  premised  that  he  would 

might 
called 
as  the 
MappitySiis  were  short  of  provisions.  , 
'  ine  /t'arunias"  do  rioi  like  to  iniennarry  willh  otWr  tribes; 
incYeerf'tlie  B'arokoto 'Yarin^  is'Uieliead  of' one  of  the 

settlements,  is  ^thie  onlv^eiJception  among  llibse  at'tlie  Ess'equibo 
and  Cuvuni.  ,A  few  more  1  arumas  are  said  to  live  amons:  the 
Maopitytfns,  or  whom  some  ox  tha  men  nave  married  Maopityan 
r women.  ,^his  repugnance  lo  intermarry,  wuh  other  tribes  must 
materially  teiiu  ip  keep  down  the  niimber  of  this  tnbe,  which  does 


Demss  all   their  ii^es.      vVe  saw  at  the  narokoto  s  place  a  young 
womaA  not,morfe  than  12  years  old,  or   Lz  ramy  seasons,  as  they 
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great  circumlocution  to  express  a  number  above-five,  which,  being 
the  number  of  fingers  of  one  hand,  serves  as  a  radical  number. 
Six,  in  the  Taruma  language,  is  thus  expressed,  "  Oshekia 
akanna  urapani  ahumi;''  signifying  that  one  finger  from  the 
other  hand  must  be  added  to  the  radical  number.  Twenty  is 
expressed,  as  in  other  Indian  languages,  bj  ''one  man," — ^namelj, 
the  number  of  fingers  and  toes  a  man  possesses,  "  oshe  coarse,*' 
in  Taruma. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  they  call  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
*'  piwa-toto  ;'*  being  a  compound  of  "  piwa,"  moon,  and  •'  toto,*' 
earth.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  is  accidental,  or  are  they  aware 
that  the  interposition  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  the  eclipse  ?  and 
whence  have  they  derived  that  astronomical  knowledge  ? 

Well  acquainted  with  the  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  meddle 
with  the  dead  or  to  touch  their  remains,  I  have  experienced  an 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in  procuring  any  skulls  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  physical  character  of  the  different  tribes.  From 
what  I  had  observed,  however,  of  the  chieftain  at  Watu  Ticaba,  I 
was  encouraged  to  offer  him  a  large  present  if  he  would  give  his 
assistance  for  the  disinterment  of  one  of  the  Wapisiana  skulls.  I 
succeeded  beyond  expectation;  and  though  the  skull  which  I 
procured  was  not  quite  perfect  in  consequence  of  the  root  of  a 
tree  having  grown  over  it,  nevertheless  it  was  sufficiently  so  for 
the  study  of  its  form.  This  success  emboldened  me  to  put  the 
question  to  the  Barokoto,  who,  to  my  astonishment,  entered  imme- 
diately into  the  proposal,  and  observed  that,  if  handsomely  paid, 
he  would  give  me  the  skulls  of  his  mother-in-law  and  of  two  of  his 
former  wives,  the  elder  of  whom  I  had  known  on  my  former 
journey.  He  came  this  morning  (July  5th),  and  requested  that, 
while  he  should  go  for  the  skulls,  I  would  remain  at  the  place,  to 
avoid  suspicion.  He  accordingly  started  with  Mr.  Goodall,  my 
coxswain,  and  the  interpreter,  to  the  site  of  the  former  settlement, 
and  commenced  digging  where  his  former  hut  stood,  and  soon  ex* 
posed  the  bones  of  the  younger  of  the  two.*  The  elder  was  buried 
close  to  her ;  and  Mr.  Goodall  relates  that  he  appeared  rather 
affected  at  seeing  her  remains,  and  told  him  that  she  had  been  a 
very  good  wife,  who  had  always  seen  that  his  comforts  were  pro- 
vided for.  She  was  buried  in  a  bark  canoe,  and  with  her  was 
deposited  a  botile  and  a  drinking- cup.  On  inquiry,  he  told  Mr. 
Goodall  that  she  herself  had  requested  it,  that  she  might  not  suffer 
thirst  while  proceeding  to  the  other  world  ;  the  bottle  still  con- 
tained some  water.  In  the  grave  of  the  younger  were  some  glass 
beads,  and  a  few  articles  of  dress.     Next  to  her  was  the  grave  of 

*  Judging  from  the  skull  and  teeth,  she  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  years  of 
age  when  she  died,  and,  as  Yarimoko  told  me,  she  had  never  recovered  after  giving  birth 
to  her  first  child. 
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her  mother^  and  of  her  yoimg  child.  Near  the  remains  of  the 
child  was  lying  a  looking-glass  and  a  broken  cutlass ;  and  near 
those  of  an  old  woman  were  some  glass  beads.  The  child  must 
have  been  very  young,  as  the  skull  was  broken  up,  and  could  not 
be  removed.  The  other  three  were,  however,  in  good  order. 
As  ready  as  Yarimoko  appeared  to  part  with  the  members  of  his 
own  faouly,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  show  Mr.  Goodall  and  his 
party  a  grave  where  a  man  was  buried.  The  former  he  considered 
his  property  in  life  and  death ;  but  over  the  remains  of  an  indivi- 
dual who  was  not  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  bloo<l  or  mar- 
riage he  considered  he  had  no  right. 

As  we  were  the  first  white  people  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mao- 
pityans,  I  had,  in  the  first  place,  despatched  messengers  to  inform 
them  of  our  arrival,  and  to  request  them  to  meet  us  at  that  place 
on  the  Essequibo,  where  we  had  to  disembark  in  order  to  continue 
our  journey  overland.  The  time  had^ow  approached  when  we 
might  expect  to  find  them  at  the  spot ;  and  I  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  our  departure  the  next  morning,  the  8lh  July. 

I  must  confess  that  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  the  Tarumas  ap* 
peared  to  us  the  most  friendly  and  obliging.  We  lacked  neiiher 
fish  nor  game  during  our  stay.  Whenever  we  found  that  our 
larder  was  getting  empty,  hunting  or  fishing  parties  were  under- 
taken, and  it  was  sure  to  be  replenished.  That  excellent  fish,  the 
Haimura  {Erytkrinus  Macrodon),  was  very  abundant ;  and  one 
which  was  caught  in  a  trap  measured  3  feet  4  inches,  and  weighed 
SO^lbs. 

Forty  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  a  and  /3  Centauri,  and  y 
Ursae  Majoris,  gave  me  as  a  mean  1®  43'  58"  N.  for  the  latitude, 
and  the  chronometer  gave  the  meridian  distance  59'  9"  E.  of 
Pirara.*  The  following  data  are  extracted  from  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Register: — 

Komber  of  Meteorological  Obienrations  from  June  27  to  July  6  ioclusive,  ea  81. 
The  height  of  (he  Mttlement  if  767  feet  above  the  sea. 


Dfels. 

Iiutraaieiito. 

Meea. 

Muima. 

Mlaimiu 

Remarki. 

29th  Jane, 

«th  July, 

Inches. 

9  A.M. 

6  p.m. 

Barometer.    . 

29  848 

29.341  in. 

29.166  in. 

Weather  quite  variable. 

lt4S. 

fl«quent  thunder,  with 

JuMtrth 

rain,  and  wTeiv  fog^  la 

to 

July  «tla 

Altaelied  TUT- 
mometer      . 

7ao.ii 

30th  June, 

1  F.M. 

80^.60 

28th,  6  A.M. 

* 

670.28 

Uie  morning.  The  air 
generally  calm,  and  if 

there  w  aa  a  alight  breeze 

incloaSve, 
•1  OfaMrrationf. 

Detadied  Ther- 
mometor 

WeC'lmlb  Ther- 

750.M 

•0».60 

670.00 

it  came  in  geaeiml  from 
theE.byS.,&£.byN. 

mometer     . 

73°.  M 

77°. 20 

660.00 

•  Piraim  •         .         .         •         . 

Sod,  Tanima  Place  un  the  Esiequibo 


590  20'    0"  W.  of  Greenwich. 
69^    9"  E,  of  Piraia. 


i^"  W  61"  W.  of  Greenwich. 
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The  greatest  range,  during  one  and  the  same  day,  was  on  the 
28th  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  varied  12^.8,  and  on  the 
1st  of  July  the  barometer  varied  0>.107. 

The  evaporation  for  the  12  hours  of  daylight  was< — 

On  the  2nd  July,  13  grains  out  of  1000  grains. 
„      3rd    „      21  „  „ 

99  ^in  >>  1/  is  „ 

July  Sth, — We  started  this  morning  at  8  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  several  of  the  men  from  the  Taruma  settlement,  and  the  number 
of  our  fleet  of  bark  canoes  was  considerably  increased  in  oonse-^ 
quence.  After  we  had  proceeded  for  about  3  miles,  we  halted 
at  Yarimoko*s  settlement,  where  we  found  a  large  quantity  of 
bread  prepared  for  us,  which  we  bartered  for  cutlasses,  axes, 
knives,  &c.  The  chief  himself  accompanied  us  with  his  whole 
household,  including  men,  women,  children,  dogs,  parrots,  and  all 
that  was  moveable.  He  himself^  with  his  three  wives,  of  whom 
the  youngest  had  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty,  occupied  a  bark 
canoe  for  their  exclusive  use,  of  which  he  acted  as  coxswain,  and 
his  wives  as  paddlers.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  looked 
upon  him  with  much  affection  if  they  had  known  that  only  a  few 
days  previous  he  had  disinterred  the  skulls  of  his  former  wives  to 
sell  them  to  me ;  and  that  a  similar  fate  might  await  their  own 
skulls  if  they  should  die  before  him,  and  another  traveller  direct 
his  course  to  these  regions.  He  wisely  kept  his  dealings  in 
organic  remains  to  himself. 

One  of  the  Tarumas  of  our  party,  a  handsome  young  man,  was 
attacked  while  en  route  by  a  strange  disease :  his  tongue  and  teeth 
bled  to  such  an  alarming  degree  that  towards  nightfall  he  was 
sinking  rapidly.  Our  small  medicine-chest  was,  unfortunately, 
not  provided  with  a  styptic,  and  I  was  really  glad  that  I  succeeded 
towards  evening  in  arresting  the  profuse  bleeding  with  warm 
vinegar.  His  case  was  very  remarkable  indeed :  the  great  dis- 
charge of  blood  did  not  come  either  from  the  lungs,  the  windpipe, 
or  its  termination  the  bronchia,  but  from  the  tongue,  from  which 
it  oozed,  and  from  the  place  where,  several  years  ago,  a  molar- 
tooth  had  been  extracted.  He  only  complained  of  a  weariness  in 
his  limbs  and  great  chillness,  and  the  day  after  the  bleeding  he 
felt  quite  giddy.  He  observed  that  he  had  suffered  in  a  similar 
way  when  his  face  had  swelled  considerably.  I  thought  it  best 
to  send  him  back  to  his  settlement  the  second  day  after  the  bleed- 
ing commenced,  as  I  did  not  consider  him  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  journey  overland. 

9th  and  lO^A. — We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Urana 
at  9  o*clock.  We  had  now  to  continue  our  journey  overland,  and 
accordingly  abandoned  our  bark  canoes.  I  w^  disappointed  in 
not  finding  the  Maopityans,  whom  I  expected  to  have  met  there. 
Our  baggage  was  soon  unloaded,  and  put  into  a  temporary  hut ; 


r 
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and  as  the  Mavpityans  did  .not  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
Started  next  porniiu^,  leaving  the  g^reater  part  of  the  baggage 
1>eaiii^,  {o  W  brought ' atter  u$.  '  We  had  proceeded,  however,  om? 
«  few  miles  this  mornii^  (jtbe  lOtti),'  wHen  the  barking  of  dogs  ati- 
nonnced  the  approaclh  of  stranger^  and  our  Taruma  messei%ers, 
accompanied  by  14  Mao|iit/ans>  Stood  before  us.  The  latter  dif- 
fered in*  figure  and  drest  from  tli6  tribes  I  had  hitherto  seen. 


in  which  they  wore' their  112111:  it  was  plaited  in  a  I6ng  qtieue, 
which  Hun^  doWp' the  back,  and  in'  li^u  of  being  wrapped' rhuhd 
with  becohiihe'' black 'ribbon,  as  We  still  occasionally  see  it  amoil^ 
senileifien  of  ilie  ^14  r^giin^  in  fi6rop€J,  the  Maopityan  had  inserted 
It  into  atub^  flroin  10' to'  l^toches  in  length,  made  of  palm -leaves, 
ana  onu&nentetl  "Wit^  'htiniet'dui'  striiigs,  to  which  feathers  of  all 
col6'urs' w^i'e  sLttachedi"^  Thc(fe  wfefe  four  females  amone:  their 
fiumbcfr;  Who^  if  they"  i^dre'a  IVir  specimen  of  the  Maopityan 
Indies,  gav^  tis  "lather  k  good  bpihion  of  their  looks.  We  admired 
the  iiigehious,"if'  W6t'rirettj^  way,  in  which  they  wore  the  cincture 
^lirbich  attkch^!^  ih^  ohiy  ^iece  of  dress  the  females  of  the  uncivilized 
TfadiiE^ns  w6'at  ih  (he  ihtetiof.  A  piece  of  round  bone,  very  neatly 
w6rkM,  and  fi'omf  which'  Idng'  tftlrings  of  beads  were  suspended; 
wa!s  worn  ai^'an  ornainerit  in  their  ears.  The  men  used,  for  a 
simlbr  purpose,  pieces  of  bambob  about  2  inches  in  circumference^, 
which  were  passed  through  the  lobes  of  the  ear ;  and  below  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  were  holes  for  the  reception  of  small  sti(iks, 
bmamented  with  feathets,  which  very  much  resembled  the  antenntt 
bf  a  May-bug. 

Th/^y  greeted  tis  with  much  cordiality ;  and  as  a  severe  shower 
of 'rain  d^tdided'  us  for  some  time'  at  the  spot  where  we  met,  many 
a  cfariotts  glance  was  thrown  at  us  and  at  our  baggagie.  The  ttikh 
deipcended  in  torrents.  I  resolved  to  proceed  only  a  sh6rt  distance, 
Mitrtd^'th^t'the  Madpltyans  might  fetch  up  the  baggage  we' had 
i^K  Ift  ifttt  lait  ni1^t*^'6amp.  Their  own  burdens  which  they  hsid 
btotlght  WiHi  thMi' W^ci  therefore  set  down,  and  they  vtartttd  ctf 
ih  Idriiast^. '  fo^rti^;  howerer,  werie  they  out  of  sight,  when  th^ 
TI^ahrtMifih  out  6>hipiUiy  fell,  like  liycusU,  upon  the  Maopityans** 
ba^^i%d,  dhd 'commenced  an  examination  of  it  which,  for  minute^ 
^i»sj£i%h€  stoimle  thb  overhauling  of  our  strictest  custom-house 
ciflKakils'. ' '  9f6t  did  they  confine  themselves  to  a  mere  examination, 
Buk'^b^gin  apprbpriating  to  themselves,  not  only  the  eatables,  bot 
everything  else  they  took  a  fancy  to.  Perceiving  my  astonishment, 
Wfey  4nfdeav6*ardd  t6  brib^  my  approval  of  their  proceeding  by  the 
^Mfer'df  one  of  the  combs;  which  the  Maopityans  execute  very  skil- 
ThlH^i^'btiCitfy  tb^if  greaf  surprise,  I  expr^sed  to  their  chief  my 
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detestation  of  their  conduct,  and  insisted  that  he  should  order  his 
people  to  restore  everything  that  could  be  restored.  The  smoked 
maipure  (Tapirtis  Americanus)  and  apuya  (Dyeoteles  tarquatus), 
which  they  had  swallowed  in  a  ravenous  manner,  oould  not,  of 
course,  be  restored ;  but  I  saw  that  every  other  article  was  packed 
up  again,  as  they  had  found  it,  and,  keeping  watch  over  it,  I  did 
not  leave  the  baggage  until  I  saw  every  person  on  his  march.  Our 
Macusis  and  Wapisianas  had  naturally  no  hand  in  this  attempted 
plunder. 

I  Ith  and  12fA. — Our  course  during  the  first  of  these  days  was 
E.S.E.  The  path  led  us  over  hills  from  100  to  150  feet  high. 
which  alternated  with  low  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  the 
manica  palm  (a  species  of  Euterpe)  ;  the  graceful  Mauriiia  acuieata 
(here,  however,  of  such  a  height,  from  60  to  70  feet,  that  I  have 
some  doubts  whether  it  be  really  the  M,  aadeaia  of  H.  and  B.) ; 
numerous  scitaminete ;  the  turn  ((Enocarpus  Bataua  and  Bacabfi) 
and  rourn-muru  palms  {Attrocaryum  Murunmru) ;  and  that  re- 
markable palm  the  Iriartea  exorrhiza,  which  raises  its  trunk,  by 
means  of  a  number  of  roots  similar  to  the  banyan-tree,  6  to  8  feet 
above  gjound,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  scaflUding,  from 
the  middle  of  which  the  trunk  rises.*  Of  equal  interest  was  a 
palm  which  our  Macusis  pointed  out  to  me  with  g^eat  delight,  and 
which  furnishes  the  outer  cases  of  their  blow*pipes.  I  consider  it 
an  Iriartea,  though  it  has  not  that  peculiar  growth  of  its  roots. 

We  pitched  our  camp  near  numaK>us  blocks  of  granite,  and 
'Starting  next  morning  at  half-past  six,  crossed  soon  affeerwanb  the 
small  river  Onoro,  which  falls  into  the  Essequibo.  Om*  padi  was 
now  more  levels  as  it  followed  the  valley  of  the  river.  After  nooa 
we  reached  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  our  limbs,  fatigued  widi 
a  march  of  six  hours,  refused  to  climb.  I  therefore  gave  orders  to 
pitch  our  camp,  and  with  Mr.  Goodall  and  two  guid^  went  in  the 
'direction  whence  the  sound  of  a  cataract  seemed  to  promise  one  of 
those  sublime  scenes  ci  nature  so  frequent  in  the  interior  of  Gaa- 
yana.  We  had  advanced  about  a  mile  when  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
magnificent  cascade,  formed  by  the  Onoro,  which  precipitates  itsdf 
from  a  height  of  about  100  feet  into  the  valley.  Oar  Maopityan 
guides  remained  at  a  respectful  distance,  not  venturing  near  £or 
fear  of  spirits.  Mr.  Goodall  and  myself  got  as  near  as  we  could, 
and  then  scrambled  to  the  summit 

The  black  masses  of  rock  which  roae  above  the  foaming  waters 
were  dothed  with  verdure,  and  chiefly  overspread  with  a  Lyoopoo 
dium  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  scarlet  Jnstitia.  I  found 
there  a  plant  of  great  interest  to  me ;  it  was  a  Solaneas  of  humble 
growth,  but  whose  flower  resembled  an  Auricula  in  colour.     I  was 

*  '<  Radices  8,  10,  20  et  plures  altitudine  6,  8  pedum  e  terra  emergentefl  at^iie  in 
conum  Tastisiimum  dispotito."— {Mart.) 
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astonished  at  the  total  absence  of  Orcbideae,  which  generally  de- 
light in  those  situations  where  the  spray  of  a  cataract  preserves  a 
constant  moisture.  The  high  trees  prevented  our  enjoying  a  pros- 
pect fiom  oar  elevated  situation^  but  we  could  see  to  the  S.W.  the 
moantains  we  would  have  to  ascend  the  next  morning. 

The  thermometer  stood  under  the  tent  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon 7b%  at  6  o'clock  74°"2 ;  the  difference  between  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  was»  during  the  former  hour,  V'6,  during  the  latter  0^.8 
or  jths  of  a  degree.  The  barometer  varied  between  29^148  and 
2»114. 

I3£A.-"-Started  loon  after  6,  ascended  and  halted  40  minutes 
after  7  on  the  summit 'of  Mount  Zibingaatzacko.  Bunten* s  baro- 
meter was  here  consulted,*  and  we  found  that  our  height  was  ap 
proximately  not  more  than  370  feet  We  again  crossed  the 
Onoro,  rushing  lurbulently  towards  the  large  cataract.  We  thus 
ascended  and  descended  hill  after  hill,  and,  although  the  inter? 
aaediate  valleys  were  always  considerably  higher  than  our  camp 
last  night,  we  descended  nevertheless,  in  several  instances,  from 
200  to  300  feet,  in  order  to  ascend  a  similar  height  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards.  These  mountain  valleys  between  bill 
and  hill  were  swampy  and  overgrown  with  Manica  palms,  and  with 
the  beautiful  Mauritiaflexuo»a,  or  Ita  palm.  As  splendid  as  this 
latter  tree  appears  in  the  savannahs,  which  seem  to  be  its  favourite 
place  of  growth,  it  cannot  vie  with  the  specimens  I  saw  here. 
Some  of  the  trunks  attained  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feel 
before  the  beautiful  fan-shaped  leaves  spread  out  in  tropical  gran- 
deur. Their  luxuriant  growth  was  really  surprising,  the  more  so 
as  I  had  hitherto  seen  them  only  on  plains  and  arid  savannahs, 
while  here,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  1200  feet  above  the 
sea,  their  summits  stood  120  feet  above  the  ground  .f  The  other 
species  with  a  prickly  trunk  (JKf.  aculeatii)  grew  to  a  height  of  from 
50  to  60  feet,  and  was  much  more  robust  than  the  specimens  I  had 
seen  at  the  Rio  Negro,  nor  did  it  grow  here  in  groups.  The 
Maopityans  call  the  Ita,  Kibi ;  the  Tarumas,  Yuro-i. 

We  traversed  the  summits  Honicuri,  Yiatxo,  and  Kabai  okitza, 
and  after  descending  into  the  valley  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
summit,  we  found  the  first  rivulet,  which  flows  towards  the 
Amazon.  It  was  then  about  10  o'clock,  and  our  barometer  indi- 
cated a  height  of  1130  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ridge  which 
causes  the  division  of  the  basins  of  the  Essequibo  and  the  Ama- 
zon, in  these  regions,  is  120  feet  higher.     The  small  rill  is  the 

•  Bfffvmdcr  88*749  in.}  sttachtd  thermoacttr  70^43;  detadwd  tbwnometor, 
71o-3d;  wet  bulb,  70°. 

f  **  Crescit  raro  in  elevationem  octigeutorum  pedum  lupra  oceanum  adsceiidit  re- 
gtODCs  fiMuitiinas  poftiof  qiiam  interioria  tenm  comtinetiiein  aiiia[ia.***-^Kuii(b.)  I 
obterred  them  oo  lavaonaha  as  high  m  3300  feet  above  the  lea,  near  Roraima. 
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Caphiwuin,  or  Apiniau,  which  receives  the  Wanamu^  and  forma 
at  their  junction  the  Caphn^  the  river  Trombelas  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

,  We  now  followed  more  the  direction  of  the  ridges  t>f  the  hills, 
having  previously  crossed  them  transversely.  Our  course  con- 
tinued E.  by  S.>  deviating  scarcely  half  a  point.  The  narrow  val« 
leys,  or  glens,  which  divided  the  hills,  descended  towards  the  east. 
Having  passed  the  summits  Ketia-una  and  Kenukawai,  the  latter 
the  twelfth  hill  in  the  course  of  the  morning,'  we  traversed  three 
more,  and  then  descended  towards  the  river  Darura,  one  of  the 
first  tributaries  of  consequence  which  joins  the  Caphiwuin,  or 
Apiniau.  It  was  just  noon,  the  greater  part  of  our  people  far 
behind,  and  even  Mr.  Goodall,  who  otherwise  proved  himself  such 
an  excellent  pedestrian,  had  dropped  among  the  reserve,  and  I 
was  about  .giving  orders  for  pitching  our  camj)  on  the  banks  of  the 
clear  mountain  stream,  but  our  Maopityans,  anxious  to  reach  their 
home,  described  the  distance  of  their  settlement  as  only  a  couple 
of  miles^  and,  after  a  rest  of  half  an  hour^  we  commenced  our 
march  anew.  I  found  it,  however,  a  good  five  miles  before  we 
entered  the  provision  grounds,  and  heard  the  barking  of  the  d(^ 
announcing  our  arrival. 

We  saw  before  us  two  huts,  the  one  of  uncommon  large  size, 
thc^  other  smaller,  but  both  overtopped  by  that  peculiar  small  roof 
which  gives  to  them  an  Asiatic  appearance,  still  further  increased 
by  pieces  of  wood,  cut  in  different  shapes,  hung  up  along  the 
eaves,  and  which  the  wind  moved  to  and  fro.  We  directed  our 
steps  to  the  smaller  of  the  two,  where  we  were  welcomed  by  the 
chieftain  (a  Taruma  by  birth)  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  who 
had  not  come  to  meet  us  at  the  Elssequibo.  It  was  ridiculous  to 
see  with  what  fear  depicted  in  their  faces  the  females  gave  us  their 
hands;  they  had  no  doubt  been  schooled  to  tender  their  welcome 
in  that  way ;  but  if  they  had  expected  an  electric  shock  the  hand 
could  not  have  been  offered  under  greater  apprehension.  Our 
Macusfs  and  Tarumas,  who  considered  themselves  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  European  politeness,  laughed  most  heartily  at 
their  awkwardness.  I  noticed  among  them  a  young  woman  with 
a  frightful  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  above  the  hip« 
and  what  rendered  her  appearance  still  more  shocking,  she  was 
enceinte.  She  possessed  much  more  courage  and  vivacity  than 
the  others,  and  with  a  smile  gave  me  a  hearty  ilhake  when  I  offered 
her  my  hand. 

After  the  first  burst  of  welcome  was  over  I  went  to  the  large 
hut,  the  dwelling  of  all  that  remained  of  the  tribe  of  Maopityans,  or 
Frog  Indians. .  The  interior  of  the  hut  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tarumas,  but  surpassed  in  size  any  I  had  seen  among  the  Indi- 
ans.    It  measured  86  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  of  a  proportionate 
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height  That  peculiar  ornament,  the  painted  trank  of  a  treej 
which  the  Maopitjana  call  Aiyukuba,  was  more  adorned  with  In- 
cfian  figures  than  I  had  seen  it  among  the  Tarumas. 

The  flatness  of  the  head  and  consequently  the  long  face  and 
short  circumference  is  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  leam^  upon  the  inost  minute  inquiries,  that  the  form  is  given  to 
the  head  bj  artificial  means.  The  occiput  of  the  men  is  high,  and 
almost  perpendicular  above  tbe  front ;  the  frontal  bone  is  small 
with  regard  to  extent,  and  in  no  comparison  to  the  face  below  the 
ejes;  the  cheek-bones  are  harsh  and  prominent;  but  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  head  is  the  great  extent  between  ear  and  ear, 
if  measured  from  the  upper  part  of  that  organ,  and  the  line  con- 
tinued above  tbe  eyebrows,  to  the  commencement  of  the  other  ear.* 
It  surpasses  the  measurement  of  other  Indians  generally  by  an  inch 
or  two.  The  lower  jaw-bone  is  of  great  depth,  a  formation  which 
is  generally  considered  as  a  sign  of  animal  propensities,  which, 
however,  their  high  front  seems  to  counterbalance.  Their  noses 
are  good.  The  features  of  the  females  are  regular,  the  brow  de- 
licately arched ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  black,  and,  like  those  of 
other  Indian  females,  possess  fire  only  when  animated,  at  other 
times  their  usual  expression  is  that  of  diffidence  and  bashfulness, 
and  are  seldom  raised  to  tbe  speaker.  The  average  stature  of  the 
men  is  5  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  females  4  feet  lO  inches.  The 
tallest  of  those  who  form  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  only  4  feet 
1 H  inches ;  but  their  form  is  good,  and  the  hands  and  feet  very  small. 

The  bows  of  the  Maopityans  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Ma- 
cttsfs  and  Wapisianas,  being  generally  from  6  feet  10  inches  to 
7  feet  in  length.  The  lower  or  convex  side  runs  more  in  an  edge 
than  in  the  bows  of  the  former  tribes,  and  they  are  likewise  dif- 
ferently strung.  Iron  is  still  scarce  among  them,  and  the  greater 
namber  of  arrow- points  are  made  of  bone.  They  possess  a  kind 
of  arrow-poison  which  they  prepare  from  a  root,  which  was  th<* 
only  part  of  the  plant  I  saw,  and  from  which  I  judge  it  to  be 
herbaceous.  The  poison  is  neither  so  strong  nor  does  it  retain 
its  quality  so  long  as  the  Urari  of  the  Macusfs.  The  remarkable 
tube,  or  blow-pipe,  the  Cura  of  the  Macusfs,  is  known  to  them 
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only  from  description,  nor  did  I  see  any  fire-arms  among  them  * 
bat  when  I  recollected,  that  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Tarutnas  in 
1837^  the  whole  tribe  possessed  only  two  old-fashioned  fowling- 
pieces  which  they  were  sadly  afraid  to  fire  off,  and  that  at  my 
S resent  visit  I  saw  scarcely  a  man  without  one,  it  was  clear  the 
f  aopityans  conld  as  easily  procure  themselves  these  weapons,  so 
superior  to  their  bows,  the  more  so  as  they  are  considered  good 
trainers  of  hunting  dogs,  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  interior  a 
good  hunting  dog,  like  a  marriageable  girl,  commands  a  gun. 

One  of  the  men  dressed  himself  in  the  way  they  use  for  g^reat 
occasions,  and  he  felt  quite  proud  when  the  artist  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Mr.  Goodall,  took  his  portrait.  The  arm  is  ornamented 
with  bracelets  which  are  4  inches  broad,  and  which  are  made 
by  winding  the  young  leaflets  of  a  palm  round  a  form  of  wood 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  arm:  they  are  afterwards  oma^ 
mented  with  Indian  figures.  They  are  worn  round  the  upper 
arm,  and  a  bunch  of  the  large  tail  feathers  of  the  red  and  blue 
maccaw  {Macrocercas  atacanoa)  are  fixed  between  the  arm  and 
the  bracelet,  overtopping  the  head  of  the  wearer  by  5  or  6  inches : 
add  to  this  the  two  parcels  of  parrot's  feathers  attached  at  right 
angles  to  two  pieces  of  wood  fixed  in  holes  that  have  been  bored, 
when  young,  below  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  which,  as  already 
observed,  may  be  likened  to  the  feelers  or  antennse  of  a  May-bug, 
and  besides  all  this,  that  peculiar  heaVl  ornament,  the  queue,  en- 
cased in  a  tube,  and  adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  red  cotton, 
to  which  feathers  of  divers  colours  are  attached,  and  it  will  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Maopityan  in  his  holyday  dress  presented  a  very 
peculiar  appearance.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  thick  piece  of  bam- 
boo which,  in  consequence  of  its  being  hollow,  makes  a  loud  noise 
when  stamped  upon  the  ground,  but  which  for  the  sake  of  more 
noise  is  surrounded  with  hard  shelled  seed-pods,*  which  adds  a 
peculiar  shrill  sound. 

These  people  are  very  ingenious ;  the  combs  which  they  manu- 
facture are  really  handsome.  The  teeth  are  made  of  palm- 
wood,  an^  fastened  into  a  piece  of  bone.  At  the  distance  of  an 
inch  an4  ^  half  below  this  bone  are  fixed  two  pieces  of  palm- 
wood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  teeth,  and  the  space  between  the 
two  pieces  and  the  bone  is  plaited  with  red  and  white  cotton, 
which  serves  both  as  ornament  and  for  fixing  the  teeth  firmly. 
Like  the  Tarumas,  they  do  not  cultivate  much  cotton,  and  pre- 
pare their  hammocks  of  the  fibres  made  of  the  young  leaves  d 
the  Mauritia  palm.  Their  waist-cloths  are  of  spun  cotton,  but 
they  barter  them  from  their  next  neighbours,  the  Woyawais,  who, 
it  appears,  are  great  cultivators  of  the  useful  cotton-plant. 

*  Tbey  appeared  to  me  to  reiemble  a  Tberetia. 
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These  Maopitjuis  are  the  last  of  their  tribe;  their  whole  nam* 
ber  amoimts  to  only  39  indiTidnals*  namely,  14  men,  1 1  women, 
8  boys,  and  6  girls.  They  were  formerly  divided  into  two  small 
settlements,  but  latterly  they  united,  as  if  a  sentiment  of  their  ap- 
proaching extinction  had  brought  them  together. 

In  their  vicinity  was  a  small  settlement  of  Taruma  Indians,  the 
^lieftain  of  which  tbey  invited  to  preside  over  them  as  captain, 
and  he  and  his  people  moved  over  to  the  Maopityans,  who  thus 
connected  themselves  closer  with  the  Tftrumas.  They  are  now 
living  together  in  the  great  circular  hut,  forming  a  community  of 
60  aonls,  isolated  from  other  Indians  by  thick  forests  and  high 
mountains;  their  nearest  neighbours  feeing,  to  the  south,  the 
Woyswais,  to  the  west  the  Tarumas  at  the  Essequibo,  both  about 
4  or  5  days'  journey  from  them.  They  call  themselves  Mawakwa ; 
the  Wapisiinas,  however,  call  them  Maopityans,  from  "  mao,**  a 
Irog,  and  '^  pityan,**  people  or  tribe. 

Their  provision-fields  were  very  extensive,  but  they  had  been  im* 
provident,  aiid  the  caasada  jdant  was  not  yet  ripe  for  use ;  and  the 
information  of  Yarimoko  was  quite  correct,  that  they  mixed  rotten 
wood  with  their  cassada  flour  to  make  it  last  the  longer.  Our 
glass,  beads  and  knives  were,  however,  too  seducing,  and  the 
women  (to  whose  department  the  barter  of  the  produce  of  the 
provision-grounds  belongs)  readily  parted  with  what  they  could 
spare* 

I  was  naturally  anxious  for  information  as  to  the  direction  we 
should  lake  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Coren- 
tyne.  The  intermediate  space  between  this  settlement  and  the 
river  appeared  to  be  quite  uninhabited ;  and  although  the  people 
knew  of  the  existence  of  a  river  of  the  name  of  Curuni,  the  only 
practicable  way,  they  said,  to  reach  it  would  be  to  follow  the  Ca« 
phiwuin  or  Apinian,  until  it  is  joined  from  the  N.  by  the  Wana- 
mn,  then  to  ascend  the  latter  to  the  settlement  of  the  Pianoghotto 
and  Drio  Indians.  The  Frog  Indians  were,  however,  no  great 
navigators,  and  their  fleet  was  most  miserably  inefficient,  consist- 
ing merely  of  a  few  bark  canoes  in  a  rotten  state.  I  therefore 
gave  the  necessary  orders  to  construct  wood-skins,  or  bark  canoes, 
for  our  own  navigation,  and,  in  expectation  of  such  straits,  the 
coBSwain  had  been  ordered  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary 
tools,  and  principally  a  pair  of  good  American  axes,*  on  our  start- 
ing from  Firara*  All  hands  were  soon  engaged  in  felling  trees 
for  the  constmction  of  our  craft.     I  engaged  at  the  same  time 

—  ■!  I       IIIM.ii         1       .»  Ill       I        I  ,p^^^— III.  Ill  I       wp^— »■  I  I         ■»  , 

*  A  timTeller  Aroogfa  the  foicttt  ttf  tbe  interior  thould  consider  an  American  ake  an 
iudispenaable  tool.  A  doaen  other  axea  of  the  bett  Eiiro|)can  manufacture  will  not 
prove  equal  to  »  good  American  felling  axe.  Two  of  these  axes  have  been  used  during 
our  expediticn,  which  laeicd  four  ycua,  and  were,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  serviccaUt 
as  at  the  commencement. 
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two  Maopityans  to  proceed  next  iDorning  to  the  Pianogfaottos  at 
the  Wandmu,  to  inform  them  of  our  intended  visit,  and  to  request 
them  to  meet  us  with  provisions,  as  the  scarcity  among  the  Maopit- 
yans did  not  promise  a  laige  supply. 

The  Indians  between  the  4th  and  5th  parallels  of  latitude 
generally  make  use  of  the  Bully-tree  {Mimutops  Spec.f)  for 
canoes;  but  as  this  useful  and  magpnificent  tree  does  not  grow 
here^  we  had  to  use  two  other  trees,  one  apparently  allied  to  the 
locust  {Hymenma  Courbaril),  and  the  other  the  white  Maran« 
or  Balsam  Capaiva  tree.  I  was  quite  astonished  when  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  latter  tree  is  likewise  used  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  coxswain,  who  had  been  present  when  they  felled  the 
trees,  told  me,  that  when  they  came  near  the  heart,  the  balsam 
gushed  out  in  such  quantity  that  several  gallons  might  have  beeit 
collected.  In  the  absence  of  bottles  they  brought  several  joints  of 
the  bamboo  filled  with  it,  which  being  ultimately  put  into  quart 
bottles  filled  five  of  them.  It  was  perfectly  white  and  transparent 
The  Maopityans,  like  all  other  tribes,  call  this  plant  Maran,  but 
its  medicinal  qualities  are  unknown.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seed 
an  instance  of  that  peculiar  disease  for  which  it  is  used  in  Europe 
'among  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  Indians  use  the  balsam 
like  palm  oil,  to  anoint  their  bodies  with. 

The  layers  of  the  liber  of  a  species  of  Amyris  were  found  by 
Cailliaud  to  be  used  by  the  Nubian  Mohammedans  as  paper,  on 
which  they  write  their  legends;*  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  bark  parts  easily  from  the  wood^  and  this  quality  seems  to 
belong  to  the  whole  order  of  Amyridaceiv,  to  which  Lindley  has 
joined  the  genus  Copaifera  :f  and  the  Indian  selects  the  bark  of 
these  trees  for  the  preparation  of  his  slight  skiffs.  Some  of  these 
trees,  however,  must  attain  an  enormous  sise,  as  a  single  one 
gave  us  two  bark  canoes,  each  35  feet  long,  and  4  feet  5  inches 
wide.  The  bark  of  the  tree,  which  I  considered  to  be  a  species 
of  Hymensea,  is  much  thicker  than  the  former,  and  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  wood  is  white,  and  appears  to  be 
rather  soft ;  but  the  heart  is  heavy  and  close-grained,  and  appa- 
rently of  great  durability.  One  of  these  trees,  which  was  cut 
down  near  our  camp,  measured  125  feet  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  branches.     The  Maopityans  call  this  tree  Yaru-yaru. 

I6^A. — After  suffering  the  pains  of  labour  for  nearly  3  days, 
the  young  woman  with  the  large  tumour  this  morning  brought  a 
child  into  the  world.     Previous  to  her  delivery  she  had  been 

*  Lind1ej*s  'Natural  S^em  of  Botany,*  2nd  edition,  p.  165. 

f  I  do  not  follow  Endlicher  in  his  *  Genera  Piantaram,*  who  conaidcn  Copaifcn  at 
belonging  to  the  LeguminoieaB,  though  itpoesetMi  leguminoua  fruit;  in  eTery- other 
respect  it  seems  to  belong  to  Amyrrdacess. 
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kept  in  a  small  outhouse^  but  had  afterwards  walked  to  her 
aocostomed  place  in  the  large  hut.  The  Indians  invited  me  to 
see  the  infant,  and  acoordinglj,  provided  with  some  suitable  pre- 
sents, I  went.  I  have  before  observed  that  this  woman  was  more 
lively  than  the  others,  and  when  she  saw  me  approaching  her 
hammock  she  held  the  child  up,  and  appeared  particularly  proud 
that  her  first-bom  was  a  boy.  Nature  had  here  done  all.  If 
her  deformed  body  .and  protracted  labour  be  considered,  it  is 
snrprising  in  how  short  a  time  after,  she  could  sit  up  and  smile 
at  her  bsby  and  at  the  presents  it  received  from  me.  She  is  a 
M aopityan,  and  the  second  wife  of  a  Taruma,  the  father  of  the 
child.  Polygamy  appears  very  common,  but,  in  the  present  in* 
stance  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  beauty  was  no  motive  of  choice  in 
the  second  marriage.  The  first  wife,  who  has  had  two  children, 
was  a  fine-looking  Indian. 

The  new-bom  child  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mother's 
tribe.  It  was  not  quite  an  hour  old  when  I  saw  it,  and  the  flat- 
ness of  its  head,  as  compared  with  the  heads  of  other  tribes,  was 
very  remarkable.  Its  sise  was  14)  inches;  the  circumference  of 
its  head  13}  inches.  A  female  chud  of  the  same  tribe,  not  quite 
2  mmiths  old,  measured  17  inches;  the  circumference  of  the 
bead  13}  inches;  the  circumference  round  the  abdomen,  14} 
inches.  A  third  one,  4  (lunar)  months  old,  measured  23  inches, 
and  was  17i  inches  in  circumference  round  the  abdomen.  In  all 
three  cases  the  profuse  hair  on  the  head  of  such  young  children 
appeared  to  me  remarkable. 

We  had  most  unfavourable  weather  during  the  commencement 
of  our  stay  at  the  Maopityan  settlement.  Georgetown,  on  the 
coast,  is  famed  for  the  severe  showers  of  rain  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  torrents  which  we  experienced  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  surpassed  in  violence  anything  I  had  ever  witnessed.' 
The  noise  of  the  descending  rain  overpowered  the  thunder,  which 
coald  only  be  heard  when  the  thunder-cloud  passed  over  our 
head,  and  clap  followed  clap.  The  succeeding  morning  was  fair 
and  cool ;  and  the  thermometer,  which  during  the  previous  rainy 
days  had  stood  at  70^>  now  indicated  only  69^,  a  degree  of 
freshness  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  we  were  not  more  than 
880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  equator. 

The  latitude  of  the  settlement  was  1<»  25^  18"  N.,'^'  and  its  dis- 
tance, by  chrmometer  (Frodsham's  No.  369),  14'  37''  E.  of  the 
Tamma  place  on  the  Essequibo.f  The  following  table  will  give 
the  necessary  comparison ;  it  rests  upon  forty  observations : — 

*  This  if  the  meao  of  43  circum-mcridiau  altitiidei  of  %  (/SY)  Ceutauri  and  7D  ra* 
t  58°  6'  14"  W.  of  Gr««iwich. 
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Pmlod  and  Number 
of  ObieiTfttioiis. 


Inainimenta. 


Float  Joly  14th  lo 
Inly  I8th, 
40  ObiervHtioiu. 


Attached  Thermometer  . 
Detached  Thermometer  • 
Wet'bulb  IRiemoneter  • 


Mean. 


Inches. 
99'Ora 

730.04 
71<».TI 


15th  Jalv,  10  A.M. 
Inch.  t9- 17a 

MthJoljt.  SF.M. 

80°. 50 
75».70 


16th  July,  5  P.M. 
Inch.  89  on 

17th  July,  fA-M. 

660.20 

6«o.00 
85^.90 


18^. — Our  bark  canoes  bein^  ready,  and  the  women  having 
prepared  ns  at  much  cassada  flour  as  they  (Xinld  spare  in  their 
straitened  circumstances^  we  engaf^ed  six  men  from  the  village  to 
accompany  us  to  the  fxH  Piamighotto  settlement,  and  started  on 
the  fiillowing  momiDg. 

The  Caphiwuin  was  scarcely  15  yards  broad  where  we  em* 
barked,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  otherwise  obstructed  by  trees  that 
had  fallen  across,  through  which  we  had,  in  many  instances,  to  cut 
a  passage  for  our  boats :  this,  together  with  the  want  of  skill  of 
the  MaopityanSy  frequently  endangered  our  frail  canoes.  Indeed 
the  awkwardness  wil3i  whidi  the  Maopityans  paddled,  drew  down 
upon  them  the  ridicule  of  our  Macusis,  who  considered  them- 
sehes  very  superior  boatmen. 

Several  small  rivers  joined  the  Caphiwuin,  after  which  it  in- 
creased in  size,  and  forced  its  way  turbulently  through  the  moui^ 
tain  chain.  We  passed  Mount  Yncawari  on  the  20th.  I  esti* 
mated  its  summit  at  1 500  feet  above  the  river,  which  waa  about 
the  average  height  of  the  hills  we  had  hitherto  passed.  The 
direction  of  these  ridges  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  deviates 
generally  between  N.  and  E.,  and  N.  and  W. 

The  flora  of  the  banks  of  the  Caphiwuin  exhibited  all  the 
Inxurianoe  of  the  tropics.  I'he  scarlet  Isntia,  the  blue  Petraa,  . 
the  long  pendulous  flowers  of  the  PoMoqtteria,  with  its  rounded 
fruits  of  dtron^yellow,  and  large  green,  shining  leaves ;  the  flow- 
ing  risps  of  Aublet^s  Car€g9a  GuiaoentU;  the  ant-tree  {Tckcki^ 
gatiapubifhra)f  with  its  upright  panicles  of  yellow  blossoms ;  tibe 
splendid  Cltuia  insignia^  with  its  large  rose-shaped  flowers  and 
aspect  as  if  formed  of  virgin  wax,  each  petal  tinged  with  rose ; 
Aublet's  crimson  Eperua,  remarkable  for  its  falcate  pods,  pend- 
ing from  the  trees  on  thread-like  peduncles ;  the  banks  of  the 
river,  adorned  with  graceful  bamboo  bushes  and  gigantic  JUiua- 
cecs;  numerous  palms,  and  the  Thecbrama  cacao  growing  spon- 
taneously, the  majestic  BerthoUBtia'-^\  united  to  render  the 
picture  highly  interesting  to  the  botanist,  and  delightful  to  the 
eye.  The  falls  and  rapids  now  became  numerous.  We  halted 
in  the  evening  of  the  20th  at  the  head  of  Uwiya,  the  first  fall 
which  was  of  any  consequence.     The  dykes  which  caused  it  wcure 
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slatj  greenstone,  and,  according  to  the  chronometer^  we  were  then 
10  mfles  E.  of  the  Maopitjan  lettlement 

We  passed,  loon  after  noon  of  the  2 1st,  Mount  Caramuzin, 
aboDt  2000  feet  above  the  river,  or  2850  above  the  sea.  It  is 
on  the  rirer^s  left  bank,  and  is  in  its  form  more  pointed  than 
the  other  mountains  we  had  passed.  Our  camp  was  pitched 
this  night  near  another  &11.  The  rock  was  here  of  greenstone, 
passing  into  clay-slate,  and,  stretching  right  across,  caused  the 
rirer  to  fall  perpendicularly,  as  over  a  mill-dam,  into  the  bssin 
below.*  Some  cavities  in  the  hard  rock  were  very  remarkable. 
They  were  shaped  like  soup-plates  or  saucers,  submit  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  2  inches  in  depth,  and  quite  smooth.  I  was  un- 
aMe  to  account  for  their  formation.  Observations  of  northern 
stars  gave  for  the  latitude  of  this  place  P  23'  23^'  N.,  and  iu  me- 
ridian distance  by  chronometer  was  IS'  1 F'  £.  of  the  Maopityan 
setdement. 

The  following  day  we  lost  two  of  our  bark  canoes.  One  ran 
against  a  rock  and  split,  and  the  second  sunk  ;  two  of  the  Mao* 
pityans  went  through  the  heavy  surge  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
falls,  whidi  caused  it  to  be  swamped. 

We  had  proceeded  only  a  few  miles  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  July  when  our  pn^ess  was  stopped  by  the  large  cataract 
Wamaru  Serrika.  Here  we  had  to  carry  both  the  boats  and  the 
ba^age  over  a  distance  of  700  yards,  which  occupied  the  whole 
day.  A  barometrical  measurement  gave  me  45  feet  for  the  total 
height  of  the  fall. 

24th. — The  difficulties  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  pre* 
sented  were  sdll  further  increased  bv  our  not  understanding  the 
language  of  our  guides.  It  appeared  that  only  one  of  them  had 
been  down  this  river  before,  and  then,  as  far  as  we  could  under* 
stand  him,  he  was  very  yoimg.  This  man  was,  moreover,  sullen, 
and  not  favoured  by  nature  with  much  cliscemment.  I  gave  him 
a  seat  in  my  own  bark-canoe,  which  by  the  Indians  is  considered 
an  honour,  but  it  did  not  change  his  manners.  We  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  mile  on  the  morning  of  this  day  when  another  large 
fall  was  before  us.  We  had  again  to  unload,  and  carry  the  bag- 
gage about  600  yards  overland.  The  boats  were  lowered  down 
the  fall,  dnd  here  I  mefwtth  a  painful  accident.  Anxious  to 
witness  the  passage  of  the  corials  over  the  impediment,  I  crossed 
a  small  island,  from  whence  I  could  observe  the  manceuvres  of 
die  crew.  Deeply  intent  upon  what  they  were  doing,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  the  objects  immediately  anmnd  me,  and  had  placed 
mysdf  unwittingly  and  without  hat  under  the  large  nest  of  a 
brownish  species  of  wasp.  I  must  have  touched  it,  and  roused 
their  ire.  The  first  intimaticm  I  had  of  the  dangerous  proximity 
was  the  riolenl  pain  I  experienced  from  their  stings  in  fourteen 
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different  parts  of  my  head,  and,  not  being  able  to  get  the  wasps 
out  of  my  hair,  they  continued  to  inflict  their  wounds.  Had  I 
not  been  ashamed  of  showing  any  weakness  before  the  savages,  I 
might  have  cried  out  with  the  pain ;  which,  strange  to  say,  com- 
municated  itself  to  the  right  arm,  chiefly  under  the  arm-pit.  I 
passed  a  feverish  night,  and  felt  the  amsequence  of  the  stings  for 
some  days  after.  Having  passed  some  more  cataracts  and  rapids, 
the  river  became  comparatively  smooth*  It  had  scarcely  increased 
in  breadth  for  the  last  50  miles,  and  in  lien  of  mountains,  groups 
of  small  hills,  scarcely  150  feet  in  height,  approached  the*  banks, 
while  the  stream  itself  was  studded  with  numerous  blocks  of  g^- 
nite  of  the  usual  spherical  form. 

26fA. — The  trees  near  the  banks  of  the  river  were  this  morn- 
ing enlivened  by  large  flocks  of  small  monkeys ;  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  pisas  and  yarkis  (Pitheda  tpec.  f  and  Cdnu  Capuchi* 
nus),  and  some  squirrel-monkeys  {Callithrix  sctureus),  and,  asto- 
nished  at  seeing  human  beings  passing  their  abode,  they  exhibited 
every  attitude  and  grimace  which  their  agility  and  curiosity,  at 
the  strange  sight  of  us  intruders,  called  forth.  We  had  hitherto 
been  accompanied  by  a  general  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the 
lioise  of  falling  waters,  our  own  voices,  and  the  splash  of  the  pad- 
dles. This  day  it  was  otherwise;  several  feathered  songsters 
raised  their  voices,  discordantly  broken  in  upon  by  the  noise  of 
an  assembly  of  hawks  (^Ibycter  leucoffaster,  Vieill.),  known  in 
the  colony  by  the  name  of  bull-dogs,  and  which,  when  perched 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees  near  the  banks,  never  fail  to 
greet  the  passing  boat  with  their  stunning  cry. 

A  large  Coaita  monkey  (Ateles  paniscus),  resting  with  its  long 
legs  on  a  curved  branch,  while  it  kept  its  erect  position  by  grasp- 
ing with  its  spider-like  arms  some  branch  above  it,  reminded  us 
forcibly  (at  the  distance  we  were  from  the  animal)  of  the  human 
structure^-the  more  so  as  she  was  a  mother,  and  had  a  young 
one  clinging  to  her  breast.  We  had  not  proceeded  a  great  dis- 
tance when  the  howling  in  unison  of  half  a  dozen  Aragualos,  or 
howlers  {Stentor  tenicultUf  Geoff.),  resounded  like  the  roar  of 
lions  through  the  surrounding  forest.  They  did  not  observe  us, 
and  we  were  able  to  come  quite  close  to  the  trees  where  they 
were  sitting  :  I  counted  six.  Amidst  the  deep  bass  of  severad 
old  ones,  was  distinctly  heard  a  shrill,  fine  voice,  proceeding  from 
what  is  called  by  the  Creoles  **  the  singman,**  or  precentor ;  no 
community  or  group  of  howlers  is  without  him,  and  he  is  natu- 
rally distinguished  by  his  diminutive  size  as  compared  with  tbe 
others.  So  say  the  Creoles ;  and  although  the  fact  is  uncontested 
that,  whenever  they  commence  their  dreadful  howling,  the  shrill 
voice  is  heard  amongst  them,  we,  as  naturalisu,  cannot  agree  with 
the  woodman,  that  nature  should  select  one  from  the  rest  and 
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give  him  a  smaller  size,  that  he  may  act  as  leader  in  the  disoor« 
dant  concert.  It  is  most  probably  a  female,  or  a  young  aspi- 
rant who  has  not  yet  acquired  the  sonorous  bass  voice  of  Uie 
aged. 

We  had  commenced  shortening  our  allowance,  and  the  Indians 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  replenishing  the  larder.  The 
crack  of  the  percussion  cap,*  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  cry  of  the 
startled  singers,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  one  of  them,  was  the  act  of 
a  few  moments. 

The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  waters  informed  us  that  we  were 
approaching  another  cataract.  We  had  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  numerous  small  hills  on  our  right  and  left^  without 
any  serious  obstacle  interrupting  our  navigation,  but,  on  ap- 
proaching a  hill  which  extended  N.  and  S.,  we  saw  another  fall 
before  ns«  The  Maopityans  call  it  Karamatahura :  it  presented  a 
very  remarkable  appearance,  for  the  greater  volume  of  water 
flowed  about  150  yards  along  a  raised  ledge  of  granite,  like  a 
natural  aqueduct,  in  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction,  about  20  feet  above 
a  smaller  branch  of  the  river,  which  precipitated,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ledge,  into  the  basin  below,  and  then  flowed 
gently  along  the  foot  of  the  natural  aqueduct,  while  the  waters 
above  were  rushing  turbulently  towards  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  granite  ledge,  where  it  again  united  with  the  former  stream 
by  forming  a  large  cataract  These  shelves  of  granite  astonished 
me  by  their  vastness ;  the  action  of  flowing  water  having  denuded 
whole  tracts  of  their  earthy  covering,  they  now  appeared  like 
gigantic  terraces. 

The  rocks  wese  covered  with  that  strange  water-plant  the 
Wirinye,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mourera,  Podosteman,  Lads, 
&c.,  and  the  river  having  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  days 
they  now  raised  their  branches  above  the  water,  and  were  in  full 
,  bloom.  Here  I  secured  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  fish,  of  a 
dark-blue  colour,  which  on  the  one  hand  resembles  closely  the 
Pacu  {MyleUi  Pacu)t  on  the  other  Pirai  (Serra-salmo  niffer),^ 
and  of  which  I  saw  the  first  in  the  river  Padamo,  a  tributary  of 
the  Orinoeo.;^  The  Maopityans  call  it  Umursu,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Sororeng,  who  had  already  accompanied  me  as  in- 
terpreter on  my  former  journey  to  the  Orinoco,  none  of  our 
Indians  had  ever  seen  one  before. 

While  our  boats  were  being  lowered  down  the  cataract  (which 
nearly  occasioned  the  destruction  of  my  own  skiff),  Mr.  Goodall 
occupied  himself  with  making  a  sketdb  of  this  remarkable  fish, 

*  The  Hacusf  Indiaus  call  the  perciUBioD  eaps  taki-peog,  the  tound  of  the  words  in- 
timating the  explosion  of  the  cap  and  the  heavier  report  of  the  gun. 

t  Fid»  Fishes  of  Gnayaua,  in  '  Naturalist*s  Library,'  vol.  i.  pp.  925  and  330. 
I  Joamal  of  the  Royid  Geographical  Society,  ? oL  s.  p.  241  • 
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of  which  it  is  my  intention  to  give  elsewhere  a  fall  descriptioiu 
Scarcely  had  we  overoeme  this  obstractioa  and  proceeded  half- 
a^mile  farther  when  we  halted  at  another  fall,  where  the  river, 
shooting  over  an  inclined  plane  for  the  distance  of  about  400  or 
500  yards,  formed  a  precipitous  cataract  at  its  extremity.  We 
had  again  to  unload,  and  as  the  day  was  already  so  far  advanced 
I  gave  orders  at  once  to  encamp  at  the  foot  of  it. 

The  black  pacu  abounded  here ;  our  crew  waged  war  against 
them  with  bow  and  arrow  and  cutlasses — ^indeed  a  wholesale 
slaughter  took  place,  and  upwards  of  twenty  were  secured.  It 
was  quite  an  enlivening  scene ;  every  person  wished  to  carry  a 
prize  away,  and  many  a  tumble  took  place,  when  from  over 
eagerness  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  slippery  rocks,  or  when 
too  venturesome  the  force  of  the  (current  carried  them  partly 
downwards  to  the  foot  of  the  fall. 

We  made  out  from  our  guides  that  this  was  the  last  fall  of 
consequence  we  should  meet  with  in  descending  the  Caphiwuia 
The  iMirometer  showed  a  descent  of  222  feet  from  the  place  of 
embarkation  at  the  Maopityans,  which  in  a  direct  line  is  nearly 
50  geographical  miles  from  Kwramalahura,  which  makes  about 
4'4  feet  per  mile.  I  formerly  considered  the  Padamo  (a  tributary 
of  the  Upper  Orinoco)  as  one  of  the  rivers  the  most  obstructed 
by  falls  and  rapids,  but  the  Caphiwuin  far  surpasses  it.  The 
latitude  of  the  foot  of  the  lower  fall  was  l^"  2V  30"  N.  and  iu 
longitude  57^  16'  50^'  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  mean  of  baromer 
tricBiI  observations  from  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  29^*349;  attached  thermometer  79^*7;  detached* 
79**9,  from  which  data  the  descent  mentioned  above  has  been 
reduced. 

27^A.'^This  morning  we  diased  a  jaguar  that  was  swimming 
across  the  river,  but  we  were  too  far  off  to  intercept  its  course. 
He  tamed  himself  leisurely  round,  Uirowing  a  glance  at  us,  and 
measured  the  distance  our  boat  was  from  him,  and,  no  doult* 
satisfied  that  he  was  safe,  he  continued  his  coarse,  bearing  his 
tail  curled  high  above  the  water.*  He  ascended  the  bank  by 
means  of  a  tree  that  bad  fallen  into  the  river,  and,  shaking  the 
water,  like  a  poodle*dog,  from  his  spotted  skin,  walked  leisurely 
into  the  thicket  without  giriog  us  even  a  second  glance.  My 
rifle  missed  fire  twice,  to  my  great  annoyance,  as  I  fell  most 
anxious  to  send  a  ball  after  him,  if  it  had  only  been  to  make  him 
trot  a  little  faster  out  of  our  sight. 

The  jaguars  appear  to  be  very  namerous  hereabout;  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  we  saw  the  marks  of  their  feet  near  our 
camp,  and  a  few  days  previously  we  saw  one  crouching  on  the 

*  They  always  i nriin  acroii  the  rir er  with  their  tail  cocked  ap,  and  we  leoognixed 
by  this  circamstance  wheHier  it  was  a  jaguar  or  any  other  animal  thai  swam  belore  as. 
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tnmk  of  a  tree :  when  the  boat  got  quite  near,  it  jumped  down 
and  scampered  into  the  bush.  But  our  black  cook  tdU  the  best 
stoTj,  and  itill  trembles  at  the  recollection  of  ^  hb  adrentnre. 
One  night,  he  fajt,  while  lying  awake  in  his  hammock,  he  saw 
a  huge  animal  who  came  up  close  to  him,  smriling  htm  all 
orer.  He  feared  to  move,  and  seeing  a  pair  of  ej^es  like  burning 
coals,  shut  his  ovm ;  but  when  the  beast's  snout  came  near  his 
fiue  he  could  retain  hiaudf  no  longer,  and  giving  a  tremendous 
shriek,  which  awoke  the  whole  camp,  he  jumped  out  of  his  ham- 
mock, and  nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  him  to  return  to  it 
that  night.  He  preferred  sleeping  on  the  ground  under  the  tent 
of  the  ooauwain. 

We  passed  about  noon  the  river  Camu  (Sun  river),  which  joins 
the  Caphiwuin  from  the  N.N.E.,  and  is  nearly  of  the  samesize  as 
its  redpient  It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  has  its  source,  as  we  were 
given  to  understand,  in  some  high  mountains.  After  this  junc- 
tion the  Caphiwuin  turns  a  point  more  to  the  S ,  and  some  of 
its  reaches  trend  even  to  the  W.  of  S. ;  its  banks  are  low,  and 
it  no  longer  meanders  through  small  hills  as  it  did  yesterday. 
I  estimated  its  average  breadth  at  about  800  feet. 

28^A. — An  hour  before  noon  we  passed  one  of  those  temporary 
hots  which  the  Indians,  when  on  fishing  expeditions,  or  while 
traTelling,. erect  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  miserable  as  they 
are,  they  attest  that  human  beings  have  constructed  them  for 
their  abode.  We  had  not  seen  one  since  we  left  the  cataract 
Uwiya,  a  sure  token  that  ages  had  elapsed  since  human  beings 
had  travelled  up  or  down  this  river.  Uwiya  appears  to  be  the 
"  Ultima  Thule  *'  of  the  Maopityans  down  the  river,  and  the 
hut  we  had  just  passed  "  the  furthest"  of  the  Pianoghotto  Indians 
upwards,  while  the  intermediate  70  mttes  was  the  haunt  of  the 
jaguar  and  tapir,  and,  as  our  Indians  no  doubt  believe,  the  abode 
of  all  kinds  of  hobgoUias  and  other  spirits,  mischievously  inclined 
towards  the  human  race. 

A  small  fall,  which  however  occasioned  us  some  difficulty, 
induced  me  to  encamp.  While  they  were  pitching  our  tents  I 
x>bserved  some  smoke  at  a  short  distance  before  us,  a  sight  hailed 
with  delight  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  sure  token  of  the  presence  of 
man.  One  of  the  bark  canoes  was  quickly  brought  over  the  fall, 
and  with  our  precious  guide,  the  ccxcswain,  and  Sororeng,  we 
pulled  towards  the  place,  and  eagerly  dimbed  the  steep  banks  in 
expectation  of  finding  people.  The  furious  barking  of  half-a- 
dosen  dogs  soon  proved  that  we  had  not  been  mistaken. 

We  found  a  man,  a  young  woman,  no  doubt  his  wife,  and  a 

yoong  girl,  arrived  at  puberty,  but  who,  like  the  poet^  seemed  to 

think  that  ''  beauty  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,*'  and 

^acoirdingly  despised  even  the  fig«leaf»    A  boy  about  13  years  of 
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age,  and  in  the  same  naked  state  as  the  yoang  girl^  came  out  of 
the  wood,  curious  to  see  what  caused  the  iMurking  of  the  dogs, 
and  appeared  awfully  frightened  at  sight  of  my  white  face.  It 
was  a  Zurumata  family,  a  branch  of  the  Pianoghotto  tiibe,  who 
were  clearing  a  new  provision- field.  Two  small  panaps«  or  tern* 
porary  huts,  served  them  as  shelter.  The  man  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Maopityan,  nor  was  the  pig-tail  wanting,  sheathed 
in  a  tube  of  palm-leaves  and  ornamented  with  coloured  feathers. 
He  wore  below  the  knee  a  band  of  cotton  strings,  from  which 
hung  a  large  tassel,  coloured  red.  Round  the  ankles  were  tied 
some  strips  of  palm-leaves.  The  young  woman  did  not  differ  in 
her  attire  from  the  generality  of  the  Indians ;  but  her  que-yn, 
which  is  usually  made  of  glass  beads,  when  this  so  much  coveted 
article  is  to  be  procured,  appeared  to  be  made  of  seeds.  The 
other  two  individuals,  as  already  stated,  were  naked.  This  family 
appeared  to  be  short  of  provisions>  and  we  understood  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  return  the  next  morning  to  their  settlement, 
which  they  hoped  to  reach  in  five  days. 

The  jun<^ion  of  the  Wanamu  and  Caphiwuin  appeared  to  be 
a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  but  as  I  could  not  ascertain  whether 
we  should  find  people  I  was  uncertain  as  to  our  route. 

We  returned  to  the  cataract,  where  the  ledge  of  rocks  promised 
me  an  opportunity  of  taking  astronomical  observations  for  latitude ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  some  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  Man 
and  *  y  Draconis,  my  object  was  frustrated  by  thick  black  clou<ls 
which  rose  in  succession  to  the  N.E.  and  spread  over  both  hemis- 
pheres. Numerous  shooting  stars,  some  apparently  taking  iheir 
course  upwards,  became  visible  when  the  opaque  clouds  did  not 
interfere,  and  proved  that  the  upper  atmosphere  was  clear.  The 
barometer  stood  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  29**382;  the  attached 
thermometer  73^*4;  the  detached  thermometer  74'',  and  the  w^t 
bulb  at  73"* :  our  latitude  was  1^  7'  N. ;  and  our  meridian  distance 
from  the  Maopityan  settlement,  according  to  the  chronometer, 
I*'  13i'  E. 

29^. — We  reached,  after  three  hours*  paddling,  the  junction  of 
the  Wanamu  and  Caphiwuin.  The  former  joins  from  N.  by  E., 
while  the  last  reach  of  the  Caphiwuin  before  the  junction  is  N. 
81^  E.  The  united  streams,  after  their  confluence,  continue  their 
course  towards  the  E.  by  S.,  taking  ultimately,  if  the  information 
of  the  Indians  be  correct,  a  more  southern  course.  The  Piano- 
ghotto and  Maopityans  call  the  two  rivers,  from  their  confluence, 
Caphu  or  Kaffu.  I  estimated  their  united  breadth  at  from  500 
to  600  yards  wide;  the  Wanamu  is,  at  its  mouth,-  about  350 
yards  wide,  and  the  Caphiwuin  of  a  similar  breadth.  According 
to  my  observations  of  last  night  the  latitude  of  the  junction  was 
1°  2i'  N.,  and  its  longitude  56»  48'  43"  W.  from  Greenwich. 
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The  barometrical  observations  gave  me  a  height  of  540  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  the  informatioii  which  I  afterwards  procured,  I 
have  ho  doubt  that  the  Caphu  is  the  river  Trombetas  Oziximina, 
or  Acunhas  Cunuriz,  which  falls  ia  1^  57'  S.,  near  Obydos,  into 
the  Amaizon.  The  junction  is,  according  to  Von  Martins,  451 
Parisian  feet  (abont  480  English  feet)  above  the  sea,*  The 
river  Trombetas  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  last  passes 
where  the  fable  of  the  existence  of  the  Amaxons  has  placed  the 
republic  of  warlike  women,  who  only  once  in  the  course  of  the 
jear,  namely  in  April,  received  men  into  their  society.  It  was 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river  where,  according  to  Father  d^Acunha, 
Orellana  found,  in  1 542,  women  fighting  among  the  men ;  and 
on  my  inquiries  while  travelling  at  the  Rio  Negro,  that  river  was 
always  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one  at  whose  sources  the  Ama- 
zons resided.  The  upper  branches  of  the  river  Trombetas  were 
perfectly  unknown ;  large  cataracts  and  the  fear  of  savage  Indians 
had  prevented  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Amazon  from  ascend- 
ing that  river  to  any  distance,  and  for  want  of  better  information 
it  was  the  subject  of  the  strangest  stories.f  The  Caribs  of  the 
Corentyne  pretended  that  these  women  without  husbands  inha^ 
bited  the  regions  near  the  sources  of  the  Corentyne,  which  we 
now  know  to  be  at  no  g^eat  distance  from  the  northern  branches 
of  the  river  Trombetas.  We  have  therefore,  as  well  from  the 
S.  as  from  the  N.,  the  same  traditions  that  the  Amazons  of  the 
New  World  inhabited  a  central  district,  from  whence  the  rivers 
flow  northward  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  southward  towards  the 
Amazons.  The  route  of  the  present  journey,  which  traversed 
these  very  regions,  has  only  added  to  the  conviction,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  Amazons  was  one  of  those  inventions  calculated  to 
captivate  the  attention,  and  add  to  the  wonders  of  which  the  New 
World  was  considered  the  seat.  The  inhabitants  of  the  central 
district  were  perfectly  unacquainted  with  even  the  tradition  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  republic^  which,  1  trust,  will  henceforward 
be  r^arded  as  a  mere  groundless  fable  of  the  dark  ages. 

We  now  entered  the  Wanamu,  or,  as  the  Indians  at  its  upper 
course  call  it,  the  Yau-uh ;  it  has^  like  the  Caphiwuin,  yellow, 
muddy  water.  Indeed,  save  when  we  left  the  Essequibo,  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  river  with  black  water.     lu  current  was  about 


*  I  consider  Von  Martiiu*  numben  too  high ;  he  givei  for  Barnt  de  Rio  Negro  6i%% 
P^tian  feet  (556  Eugliab),  a  height  which  Fort  Saii  Joa^im  doeiDot  yimem,  th«iQgh 
it  is  iiearly  300  miles  higher  up  tLe  Rio  Branco,  which  has  several  rapids  and  a  large 

fall. 

t  M.  MoDtiarel,  in  his  late  Report  to  lihe  French  Oovemment,  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion np  the  AmaiODS,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  that  river,  observes,  that  the  iiih»- 
bitants  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Trombetas  pretend  that  it  possesses  rich  gold  mines  near 
its  sources.  The  regions  through  which  I  travelled  did  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
being  rich  in  precious  metals. 

VOL.  XV.  ' 
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one  knot  and  a  half  per  hour;  it  was  studded  with  blocks  of 
granite  and  foaming  rapids  at  a  short  distance  from  the  junction, 
and  we  anticipated  many  impediments  in  its  ascent. 

As  our  provisions  were  low,  we  hoped  the  information  we  had 
received  of  the  existence  of  Indian  settlements  near  the  month 
of  the  Wanamu  would  speedily  be  realized,  though  we  began  to 
have  our  doubts;  noon  passed  without  our  meeting  with  any 
sign  of  an  inhabited  place,  and  on  closer  inquiry,  by  means  of  the 
few  words  I  had  collected  of  the  language  of  my  guides,  I  ascer- 
iained,  to  our  great  disappointment,  that  the  nearest  village  was 
a  journey  of  eight  days  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wanamu.  We 
had  been  toiling  eleven  days  without  interruption,  and  eight 
days'  journey  was  yet  before  us.  Reduced  to  less  than  a  single 
basket  of  bread  and  eighty  pounds  of  cassada  flour,  we  had  now 
to  adopt  the  most  rigid  economy. 

The  river  as  we  advanced  flowed  between  hills  which  ap- 
proached its  banks ;  their  height  did  not  exceed  200  or  300  feet, 
and  as  they  presented  the  same  outlines  to  which  we  had  for  some 
time  been  accustomed,  the  scenery  was  monotonous.  Rapids 
were  frequent,  but  by  no  means  of  such  a  height  as  those  of  the 
Caphiwuin.  The  banks  of  the  latter  river  abounded  in  carapa- 
trees*  {Carapa  Guianensis,  Aublet),  Brazil-nut  (Bertholktia 
excelsa,  H.  and  K.),  and  the  wild  plantain-tree  (Phanakasper- 
mum  Guianensis,  Endlicher),  not  one  of  which  was  to  be  seen 
during  the  first  days  of  our  ascent  of  the  Wanamu.  The  nights 
were  foggy  and  clouded,  and  a  heavy  mist  generally  obscured  the 
sun  at  his  rising,  until  he  reached  from  20**  to  30®  above  the 
horizon,  when  it  cleared,  and  a  strung  breeze  set  in  from  the 
N.E.  The  heat  between  one  and  two  o'clock  was  frequently 
intense,  and  the  thermometer,  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  rose 
to  128°.  In  the  morning  at  six  o'clock  it  varied  from  68® 
to  71®,  otherwise  the  weather  had  been  fair  for  several  days 
past,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  dry  season  had  set  in.  The  river 
Curiau  joined  the  Wanamu  in  about  V  l&  N.  lat  I  estimated 
its  breadth  near  the  junction  at  200  feet,  and  according  to  the 
direction  as  pointed  out  by  our  guide,  it  comes  from  the  N.W. 
Fifteen  miles  above  the  junction  I  discovered  the  first  block  of 
granite  since  we  left  the  Essequibo,  covered  with  Indian  picture 
writing.  I  had  in  vain  looked  for  such  near  the  large  falls  of  the 
Caphiwuin ;  but  as  the  river  was  much  swollen,  it  is  possible,  if 
there  were  any,  that  they  might  have  been  covered  bv  the  water. 
At  the  present  locality  there  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  a 
large  block  of  granite  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  covered  from 
the  water *s  edge  with  figures,  many  of  them  much  worn,  and  the 

■   *  The  IndioDf  pren  out  of  the  fruit  an  oil,  whioh  thej  ase  chiefljr  for  anotntuig 
their  hair. 
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connection  between  the  adjacent  figures  effaced ;  but  Mr.  Goodall 
and  myself  measured  and  figured  as  many  as  time  would  permit. 

August  9rd. — During  the  preceding  night,  when  ail  w&s 
linshed,  I  had  caught  the  sound  of  falling  waters>  but  as, 
after  proceeding  about  2  miles  this  morning,  we  saw  no  fall 
before  ns,  I  concluded  I  must  hare  been  mistaken.  About 
half  a  mile  above  our  last  night's  camp  (in  lat.  V  30'  N.)  a 
river  of  the  siace  of  the  Curiau  joined  the  Wanamu  on  its  right 
bank.  Our  guide,  who  appeared  the  most  stupid  of  all  the 
Indians  with  whom  our  travels  had  made  us  acquainted,  gave 
me  merely  a  broad  ha!  for  answer  when  I  inquired  the 
river*s  name ;  and  as  I  could  not  obtain  anything  further  from 
liim,  I  introduced  the  river  under  that  name  in  the  map.  We 
soon  afterwards  again  heard  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  and  still 
no  fall  in  sight.  At  last,  after  nine  o'clock,  we  found  we  had 
not  been  mistaken,  and  fall  above  fall  presented  itself  to  our  eyes, 
while  the  river  betokened  the  difficulties  we  should  here  have  to 
surmonnt 

Little  hills,  consisting  of  heaped-up  blocks  and  clothed  in  ver*- 
dure,  encompass  the  river,  which  has  forced  its  way  over  the 
granite  ledges.  We  had  to  unload  the  corials  several  times  while 
passing  over  the  impediments  which  the  cataract  Zibi  threw  in 
our  way,  and  we  did  not  pass  it  altogether  without  accident.  I 
had  a  favourite  hunting  dog  of  the  Taruma  breed,  which 
attempted  to  swim  across  the  river  a  little  above  one  of  the  cata* 
racts,  but  the  current  was  too  strong  for  him ;  he  was  carried 
down  and  rose  no  more.  The  name  of  this  cataract,  Zibi,  ap- 
pears to  have  fixed  itself  in  the  memory  of  our  guide  in  conse-* 
qnence  of  the  tradition,  that  the  spirit  which  dwells  there  demands 
from  every  party  that  passes,  a  victim  as  toll.  He  had  spoken  of 
this  previous  to  our  reaching  it,  and  our  Indian  crew  greatly 
dreaded  the  passage.  The  loss  of  the  dog  did  not  appear  to 
have  satisfied  the  spirit  of  the  waters,  for  one  of  the  bark  canoes 
was  swamped  while  ascending  the  last  fall  of  the  series.  I  saw 
the  accident  from  a  distance,  and  a  pang  shot  through  my  heart 
as  I  recollected  that  it  contained  our  last  basket  of  cassada  flour : 
it  was,  however,  most  fortunately  saved. 

We  baited  a  short  distance  above  the  great  fall,  which^  accord*- 
ing  to  my  observations  last  night,  was  in  lat.  1**  33'  30"  N.,  and 
88  miles  E.  of  the  Maopityan  settlement. 

5th. — The  crew  of  one  of  the  boats  came  in  after  nightfall 
without  their  craft,  which,  having  split  in  two,  they  had  abandoned^ 
and  made  their  way  through  the  forest.  The  loss  was  not  great ; 
the  only  difficulty  was  how  to  divide  the  crew,  as  our  canoes  were 
all  overloaded,  and  the  one  which  I  was  in  was  now  threatened 
with  a  similar  fate. 

Eighteen  days  had  now  elapsed  since  we  left  the  Maopityans^ 
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and  we  commenced  to  look  with  suspicion  on  our  guide^  whose 
conduct  had  by  no  means  inspired  us  with  much  confidence. 
This  morning,  however,  we  found  some  floating  branches  on  the 
river  which  appeared  to  have  been  broken  only  that  morning,  or, 
at  the  farthest,  the  evening  before.     Full  of  expectation  I  en- 
couraged the  Indians  who  were  in  my  craft  to  double  the  quick- 
ness of  the  strokes  of  their  paddles,  and  the  canoe  in  which  I  was, 
being  in  advance  of  the  others,  we  were  just  turning  round  a  point 
when  I  saw  a  bark  canoe  with  two  men  and  several  dogs  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction  towards  us.      Resembling  in  their 
attire  the  Maopityans,  I  conjectured  they  were  the  two  men  I 
had  despatched  two  days  previous  to  our  departure  from  the 
Maopityan  settlement  to  inform  the  Pianoghotto  Indians  of  our 
intended  visit.     Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Indians  got  sight  of 
us,  when  they  turned  the  head  of  their  boat^  and  paddling  with  a 
swiftness  that   fear   alone  could  accomplish,  all  our  calling  to 
them  that  we  were  friends  proved  of  no  avail.     Our  guide  re- 
mained deaf  to  our  entreaties  to  speak  to  them,  though  we  knew 
that  he  spoke  their  language ;  and  as  the  other  Maopityans^  who 
might  have  been  better  inclined,  were  far  behind  us,  we  could 
only  follow  the  fugitives  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them,  and  pre- 
vent their   spreading  any  unnecessary  alarm.     We  now  saw  a 
second  canoe  coming  down  the  river,  in  which  there  were  like- 
wise two  men ;  but,  suspecting  us  as  the  others  had  done,  they 
also  turned  their  boats  and  fled.     We  were  close  upon  the  hin- 
dermost  boat,  when  they  turned  into  one  of  the  inlets,  where, 
supposing  them  to  have  landed  at  their  settlement,  we  followed 
them ;  but  to  our  mortification  we  found  only  their  canoes  with  their 
hammocks  and  other  things,  and  the  dogs  still  tied  up ;  the  men 
had  fled  into  the  wood.     I  now  forced  our  guide  to  follow  them 
with  one  of  our  own  Indians,  and  in  order  to  pacify  their  appre- 
hensions, I  ordered  the  other  boats  to  proceed  onwards,  and  took 
the  lead.     After  a  progress  of  about  15  minutes,  I  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and  turned  into  another  inlet,  where  I  soon  dis- 
covered the  landing-place  of  the  settlement.     I  hastened  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  up  the  high  banks,  and  saw  a  few  huts  before 
me,  tenanted  only  by  barking  dogs  and  our  guide  and  the  Macusi 
Indian,  who,  not  being  able  to  overtake  the  strangers,  had  arrived 
a  little  before  us,  and  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
leaving  everything  behind  them.     We  found  the  cassada  upon 
the  baking-pans,  the  matappa  filled  with  grated  cassada  root,  a 
pepper-pot  and  some  fresh  cassada  on  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  eating  when  the  news  must  have  been  brought  to  them,  all 
showing  that  they  must  have  fled  in^  the  greatest  consternation ; 
they  had  not  even  taken  their  hammocks  with  them,  which  I 
never  before  knew  the  Indians  to  leave  behind  them. 

We  again  despatched  some  of  the  Maopityans  after  the  fugi- 
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lives  in  the  hope  that  they  might  yet  overtake  thein,  and  had  now 
leisure  to  look  round  us  and  brood  over  our  ill  luck.  Our  posi- 
tion was  anything  but  cheering ;  there  we  were^  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  our  distance  from  the  nest  settlement  or  the 
«lircction  we  should  take  to  reach  it,  while  those  from  whom  we 
expected  information  fled  at  our  approach. 

The  place  did  not  appear  like  a  permanent  abode ;  a  small 
mud  hut  not  quite  finish^,  and  several  panappes  or  temporary 
huts,  constituted  the  settlement.  We  observed,  however,  8  or  10 
cutlasses,  several  new  axes,  knives,  and  scissors,  all  of  Dutch 
manufacture,  and  an  abundance  of  a  coarse  kind  of  beads,  but  I , 
could  not  make  out  what  they  were  made  of.  Indeed^  among  all 
the  contradictory  information  we  had  received  from  the  Mao- 
pityans,  it  appeared  they  had  spoken  truth  when  they  had  said 
that  the  Pianoghottos  traded  with  the  Indians  and  the  Maroon 
negroes  of  Surinam. 

i  gave  strict  orders  to  the  Indians  who  had  accompanied  us  not 
to  touch  anything  of  the  different  articles  which  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  fugitives.  Our  Macusis  and  Wapisianas  obeyed 
these  orders,  but  not  so  the  Maopityans,  who  most  ravenously 
fell  on  the  eatables,  alleging  as  an  excuse  their  excessive  hunger. 
Those  whom  I  had  sent  after  the  fugitives  returned  towards 
evening  without  success;  they  had. traced  them  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  said  they  had  lost  their  track.  I  think  the  provisions 
they  had  seen  on  arriving  at  the  deserted  village  was  most  likely 
the  cause  of  their  early  return.  I  now  began  to  mistrust  the 
Maopityans  more  than  ever,  and  soon  found  I  was  justified  in  so 
doing.  I  had  retired  to  my  hammock,  when  a  Wapisiana,  whom 
we  called  by  the  name  of  M  oiler,  and  who  was  the  only  one  who 
appeared  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  and  understood  our  guides, 
came  with  the  information  that  he  had  overheard  them  planning 
to  pilfer  the  place  during  the  night,  and  then  leave  us  to  our 
fate.  They  had  been  occupied  since  nightfall  in  preparing 
cassada  bread,  and  had  likewise  scraped  together  what  eatables 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  My  resolution  was  soon  taken. 
Mr.  Goodall  and  the  coxswain  having  received  their  orders,  I 
put  an  end  to  the  preparations  of  the  Maopityans,  and  placed 
them  all  six  in  the  round  hut,  and  loading  our  guns  before  their 
eyes  with  double  balls,  assured  them  they  would  be  used  if  they 
made  any  attempt  at  escape.  Long  after  midnight  I  threw 
myself  into  my  hammock  for  an  hour,  and  was  up  before  dawn, 
the  coxswain  having  the  watch  from  four  in  the  morning.  I 
interrogated  him  as  to  whether  all  was  right,  and  he  thought  it 
was ;  but  on  inspection  I  found  that  three  of  the  prisoners  had 
escaped  :  fortunately  the  other  three,  and  among  them  our  pre- 
dous  guide  and  the  chief  man  of  their  number,  had  not  been 
equally  successful. 
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With  d»y-light  I  was  enabled  to  look  about,  and  found  that 
previous  to  mj  ^pping  their  proceedings  last  night»  tbej  bad 
succeeded  in  pillaging  the  huts  of  everything  valuable.  On  our 
arrival  we  bad  counted  eight  axes  and  a  similar  number  of  cut-* 
lasses ;  two  onl j  of  the  former  remained,  and  hammocks,  pakals» 
with  their  little  treasures,  glass  beads,  &c.>  were  all  gone ;  in* 
deedj  tbey  had  almost  succeeded  in  making  a  perfect  clearance, 
and  their  design  as  communicated  by  Moller  was  placed  beyond 
doubt. 

I  gave  the  three  who  remained  to  understand  that  the  guide 
and  the  other  principal  man  were  to  remain  as  hi^stagea,  and  I 
'  threatened  to  fire  upon  them  should  they  attempt  to  escape^ 
while  the  third  was  desired  to  restore  the  stolen  things,  and  that 
the  two  would  remain  as  prisoners  until,  he  and  his  accomplices, 
whom  we  knew  could  not  be  far  oS,  bad  succeeded  in  finding  the 
Pianoghottos  and  induced  them  to  return  to  the  village. 

The  one  whom  we  allowed  to  go  free  now  went  several  fames 
to  the  adjacent  forest  and  back,  no  doubt  carrying  messages  and 
advice  from  the  prisoners  to  the  three  men  whom  the  coxswain 
bad  allowed  to  escape.  In  an  hoards  time  we  saw  nearly  all  the 
stolen  articles  returned,  and  we  were  told  that  their  three  com- 
rades were  gone  after  the  fugitive  Pianoghottos  to  induce  them  to 
return*  One  of  them  arrived  about  noon  in  breathless  haste, 
communicating  the  information  that  some  of  the  Pianoghottos 
were  coming  in  a  canoe,  and  he  advised  that  we  should  allow  the 
guide  and  the  other  prisoner  to  go  to  meet  them  and  speak  with 
them.  This  ruse,  however,  did  not  succeed ;  and,  taught  by  our 
morning's  experieacej  we  kept  the  closer  watch  over  our  pri* 
toners. 

The  adjacent  fields  abounded  in  cassada  plants,  and  I  em- 
ployed our  Macusis  in  preparing  bread,  keeping  an  account  of 
the  number  of  roots  which  we  used  for  our  most  pressing  necea* 
sity,  in  order  to  pay  for  it  as  soon  as  we  should  meet  the  owners, 
or,  if  this  could  not  be,  to  leave  the  payment  behind. 

Our  situatioa  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  had  it  not  been 
|br  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  we  should  have  been  far  wvrse  off. 
Our  hope  was  built  on  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Piano* 
ghottos^  as  sad  experience  had  ]iaroved  to  us  that  the  Maopityans 
did  not  intend  to  a^t  honestly  by  us  from  the  commencement. 
All  their  information  with  regard  to  distances  proved  incorrect ; 
and  had  they  succeeded  in  escaping  during  the  night  with  theiv 
plunder,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  replace  out  of  our  own  stores,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  embroiled  us  with  the  Pianoghottos,  even  if  these  had  re* 
turned,  and  who  doubtless  would  have  ascribed  the  theft  to  us. 
It  was  equally  evident  that  the  two  messengers  whom  we  had 
dispatched  from  the  Maopityan  settlement  for  the  purpose  of 
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iBJomiiiig  the  Piaoc^hottot  of  our  intendad  visil,  had  nerer  pro- 
ceeded on  their  jonmej,  and^  most  likelj,  onlj  await^  our  de* 
partore  to  return  to  the  village. 

The  following  days  passed  between  Yno^  and  antiety  ;  some* 
limea  biiojed  up  bj  the  information  that  traces  of  the  people  had 
been  discovered^  then  again  disappointed.  The  few  hours'  rest 
which  our  close  watch  over  the  prisoners  allowed  us  to  take  in 
ittm  was  disturbed  by  swarms  of  mosqiutoes,  and  to  make  mratters 
still  worse,  Mr.  Gioodairs  health  gave  way,  and  I  myself  became 
unwell.  Determined^  however^  to  prevent  the  escape  of  our 
prisoners,  I  ordered  our  tenia  to  be  set  up  right  across  the  en- 
trance, so  that  any  person  going  in  or  out  was  obliged  to-  pass 
under  oor  hammocks.  Our  own  Indians^  who  equally  depended 
npon  our  aoocess  for  their  safe  return,  and  whom  I  knew  I  could 
depend  upon,  were  quartered  in  the  hut  with  the  two  prisoners, 
the  coxswain  and  one  of  the  canoemen  in  a  small  hut  behind,  to 
prevent  thnr  breaking  out  of  the  hut  in  that  direction  ;  and  for 
keeping  na  all  (m  the  alert,  those  upon  whom  the  watch  fell  as 
well  as  the  rest,  we  trusted  to  the  swarms  of  mosquiioes  which 
rendered  it  next  to  impoasible  to  enjoy  sound  rest. 

One  of  the  hostages  whom  we  had  allowed  to  start  with  one  of 
oor  own  Indians  in  search  of  the  fugitives,  returned  on  the  9th 
instant  with  the  information  that,  while  stealing  softly  along,  they 
had  heard  the  cry  of  a  child,  and  soon  after  observed  a  woman 
squatting  nndcr  a  hut  of  palm-leaves,  trying  to  quiet  her  infant 
As  aoon  as  she  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  two  men  she 
cried  out  to'spare  her  life.  Her  fears  being  quieted,  she  related 
that  the  men  in  the  canoes,  who  had  first  seen  ua  when  we 
apprtmched,  had  thought  we  had  come  to  murder  the  men  and 
take  the  women  into  slavery,  and  had  accordingly  fled  with  the 
greatest  precipitation,  taking  nothing  with  them ;  and  as  the  next 
settlement  was  five  days'  journey  off,  she  being  siek  waiiT  afraid  to 
undertake  it,  and  with  her  husband  and  child  had  remained  in 
the  hope  that,  not  finding  any  person,  we  Would  have  left  the  place 
ere  this.  The  cries  of  the  child  fee  bread  had  induced  her  to 
steal  near  the  settlement,  and  she  had  approached  it  close  enough 
lo  see  me  sitting  under  the  tent.  She  hiad  taken  some  yams  out 
of  the  field  and  returned  to  the  temporary  hut.  Her  husband  was 
absent  ad  the  time  the  Maopityans  found  her,  and  she  would 
not  return  alone,  but  begged  the  Maopityans  to  bring  her  some 
bread  lor  the  dkild,  which  was  crying  for  huogef .  I  hastened 
them  back  with  bread  and  presents ;  but  they  soon  returned  ; 
the  fears  of  the  woman  must  have  been  re-awakened,  for  she  did 
not  wait  for  our  men,  and  hod  again  fled. 

In  order  to  saAisfy  myself  of  the  correctness  of  this  account  I 
examined  the  provision-ground  along  with  Sororei^,  and  he  soon 
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pointed  out  to  me  the  marks  of  recent  footsteps.  The  impression 
of  the  child's  feet,  where  the  soil  had  been  moistened  bj  the  dew, 
was  very  distinct,  and  we  followed  to  the  spot  where  the  mother*s 
cariosity  had  urged  her  forwards  towards  my  tent,  while  the  child 
had  remained  behind  :  at  least,  Sororeng  drew  mj  attention  to  the 
deeper  marks  of  the  child's  feet,  which  he  ascribed  to  its  remain- 
ing standing  at  the  same  spot  for  some  time. 

1  kA. — The  three  Maopityans  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
escaped  during  the  watch  of  the  coxswain,  returned  voluntarily 
this  evening.  They  pretended  having  been  in  search  of  the 
Pianoghottos,  and  said  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  camp  of  one 
of  the  parties  on  the  third  day  (August  8th),  but,  unfortunately, 
the  dogs  of  the  strangers  had  given  the  alarm,  and  they  had  alt 
fled,  leaving,  luckily  for  the  starving  Maopityans,  some  smoked 
meat  behind. 

Our  situation  was  really  critical.  We  had  sufficient  evidence 
of  several  parties,  one  of  which  could  not  have  numbered  less 
than  twelve  persons,  having  passed  our  camp  in  different  direc- 
tions, no  doubt  spreading  the  alarm  of  the  arrival  of  enemies ; 
and  that  we  might  easily  be  overpowered  will  be  evident,  when  it 
is  considered  that  our  whole  party  consisted  of  only  thirteen  per- 
sons and  two  dogs,  of  which  number  the  six  Maopityans  may  be, 
perhaps,  considered  as  so  many  enemies ;  at  least,  I  could  not 
trust  men  who,  by  their  former  actions,  had  shown  themselves 
deficient  in  a  virtue  possessed  by  all  other  Indian  tribes— com- 
mon honesty.  Indeed  I  had  no  doubt  but  they  would  gladly 
join  any  attacking  party,  in  order  to  share  in  the  spoil  and  pre- 
vent our  informing  the  Pianoghottos  of  their  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Goodall's  indisposition  under  these  circumstances  was  the 
more  unfortunate.  I  resolved,  however,  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  sufficiently  recovered,  to  push  on  towards  the  N.,  leaving  the 
baggage  behind,  and  taking  only  the  most  valuable  instruments 
of  the  expedition.  According  to  my  observations  Demerara  was 
in  the  direction  N.N.W.  about  400  miles ;  and  the  Corentyne, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  most  likely  not  more  than  60. 

\2th, — One  of  the  party  who  was  despatched  in  search  re- 
turned this  afternoon,  and  brought  the  joyful  news  that  they  had 
fallen  in  with  people  near  the  small  river  Iriau,  and  that  two  of 
the  Maopityans  were  coming  with  them  by  water.  Our  joy  at 
this  news  was  great.  We  fancied  our  difficulties  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  our  Indians  collected  round  the  narrator  to  hear  more 
of  the  particulars.  The  moments  appeared  hours  before  the 
strangers  arrived ;  they  consisted  of  a  man,  two  women,  and  two 
children,  and  we  recognized  in  the  Indian  and  one  of  the  two 
women  the  Zurumatas  whom  we  had  met  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wanamu.     As  far  as  I  could  learn,  by  means  of  imperfect  inter* 
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pretatiiMi,  thej  had  proceeded,  from  the  place  where  we  had  met 
them  near  the  Wanamu,  to  tome  Pianoghotto  villages  that  lie  to 
the  northward,  to  convey  the  .wonderful  news  of  our  arrival,  and 
while  there,  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  present  place  had 
brought  the  news  of  our  arrival,  taking  us  for  others  accompanied 
by  hostile  Tshikianas.  He  had  told  them  of  their  mistake,  and 
volunteered  to  proceed  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  be  had  no  fear.  He  said  that  eight  Pianoghottos  were  to 
follow  him  next  day  to  assist  us  as  guides.  We  were  all  now 
most  thankful  that  our  affairs  had  taken  such  a  favourable  turn, 
and  in  our  joy,  heaped  presents  upon  our  informants ;  a  looking- 
glass  seemed  to  CBMMe  them  great  delight. 

We  waited  until  the  16th  for  the  arrival  of  the  Pianoghottos, 
but  in  vain ;  and,  as  Mr.  Goodall  was  by  this  time  sufficiently  re- 
covered, I  considered  it  better,  now  that  we  knew  where  to  find 
the  people,  not  to  delay  our  departure. 

We  had  been  at  this  place  10  days,  which  were,  I  must  con- 
fess, passed  in  great  anxiety  of  mind.  My  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observations  were,  however,  not  neglected.  The 
latitude  of  the  settlement,  deduced  from  84  circum-meridian  alti- 
tudes of  N.  and  S.  stars,  was  1®  4(y  5^'  N. ;  the  longitude,  by 
chronometer,  1^  35'  55''  in  arc,  to  the  E.  of  the  Maopityan  settle- 
ment. 

The  mean  of  meteorological  observations  gave  the  following 
results:-— 
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On  the  26th  of  August  I  boiled  the  baromeric-thermometer ; 
the  mean  of  the  boiling-point  was  211^*093;  the  barometer 
stood  then  29^*278 ;  the  attached  thermometer  77^*54 ;  detached 
thermometer  78^*3;  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  76^  The  wind 
blew  fiom  the  S.E.  with  the  estimated  force  of  4,  according  to 
Captain  Beaufort's  table. 

The  height  of  the  village,  according  to  the  barometer,  taking 
the  mean  of  its  observations  as  above  stated,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  mean  of  observations  in  Georgetown,  would  be  753 
feet. 

The  weather  was  generally  fine,  the  morning  fog^,  and  the 
evaporation  amounted  on  the   13th  of  August,  during  the  12 
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hours  of  the  day  (from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.),  to  266  grains  oat  of 
1000  grains  exposed  to  the  air.     The  wind  blew  with  consider- 
able force  on  the  12th  of  August,  as  already  indicated ;  but  other- 
wise it  was  generally  calm.  ^ 
The  magnetic  intensity  was  indicated—^ 

Per  needle  L  (a)  by  100  vibrations  at  82<'  in  ^  53'  75. 
L(b)         „  „  87*  in  3- 42- -60. 


3.  Journey  from  the  PianoghMo  Vxttage  to  the  River  Cutari,  and 
tlience  by  the  Corentyne  to  Georgetown,  in  Demerara. 

August  16^A.—- About  the  time  that  we  mtended  to  start,  the 
Maopityans^wilh  the  exception  of  one,  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  Zurumata  and  his  family  had  likewise  vanished,  and  we 
considered  ourselves  in  the  same  predicament  as  on  the  5th  in- 
stant. I  had«  however,  gathered  sufficient  information  of  our  road ; 
and  as  the  Maopityan  who  had  remained  was  willing  to  accoacH 
pany  us,  and  said  the  others  would  fcdlow  as  soon  as  ^ey  had  set 
a  new  bark  canoe  afloat,  we  started  on  our  journey,  and  this  the 
more  readily  as  I  expected  to  meet  the  Pianoghottos  who  had 
promised  to  come  to  our  assistance. 

We  descended  the  Wanamu  for  about  10  miles,  and  then 
turned  into  the  Iriau,  one  of  its  txibutartes,  which  joins  it -on  the 
right.  The  river  was  much  impeded  by  trees  that  had  fallen 
across,  and  by  small  rapids ;  it  was  scarcely  60  feet  broad,  and 
its  current  strong  ;  our  progress  was  therefore  slow*  We  heaod 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  found  on 
the  river's  left  bank  the  Maopityans,  who  had  j,ust  arrived^  liaving 
walked  overland.  They  told  us  we  had  now  to  abandon  our 
*  canoes,  and  continae  our  jommey  overland^  and  that  it  would  take 
us  5  days  to  reach  the  first  settiemefit  of  Pianoghottos;  but,  as  a 
kind  of  consolation,  they  assured  as  the  Pianoghottos  whom  they 
had  especred  the  previous  day  would,  no  doubt,  arrive  in  the 
evenidig.  The  Zurumata  was  wkh  them,  and  o^nfirraed  tbeir 
account;  but  here  ag^n  we  were  doomed  to  disappaintment 
Fortunately  for  ouw  larder  a  fine  forc8l-deer>  weighing  abottt  70 
lbs ,  was  broaghi  in  by  our  huntsman. 

19^^. — ^The  Zurumata  and  <mr  villainous  guide  had  taken  tfaeitf 
departure  during  night,  and  only  three  Maopityana  were  leit, 
who  naturally  pretended  they  knew  nothing  about  the  others. 
The  day  looked  as  f^oomy  as  our  situatmn^  and  we  were^  after 
all>  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  our  baggage,  and  pio^ 
ceeding  on  our  journey.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  our  faithful 
Macusts  and  Wapisianas,  who  accompanied  us  from  Pirora  and 
Watu  Ticaba,  we  should  now  be  quite  alone^  in  lieu  of  which  we 
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were  at  least  able  to  save  the  instruments  and  documents  of  the 
expedition,  and  some  other  articles.  It  was,  however,  with  a 
hcavj  heart  that  the  selection  of  the  most  indispensable  objects 
was  made.  There  lay  the  collections  1  had  made  since  leaving 
Pirara;  we  had  oonvejed  them  many  hnndred  miles,  and,  in 
spite  of  cataracts  and  miserable  boats»  thej  bad  reached  this  spot 
in  safety*  oolj  to  be  Left  behind  with  very  little  hope  of  seeing 
them  again.  How  frequently  did  I  reccMisider  our  disposable 
force,  lo  see  whether  certain  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  sci* 
ence,  or  to  myself  personally,  could  not  be  stowed  somewhere ! 
but  the  few  Indians  we  had  at  our  service  were  already  heavily 
enough  burthened  with  the  instruments,  and  such  articles  of  barter 
as  were  necessary  to  secure  our  subsistence  and  return  to  the 
ooast. 

Towarda  evening  it  began  to  thunder^  and  wo  vivid  and  rapid 
was  the  lightning — ^flash  succeeding  flash — >that  the  whole  vault  of 
heaven  seemed  on  fire,  while  the  peals  of  thunder  followed  in 
such  quick  succession  that  the  greatest  interval  between  them 
only  allowed  me  to  count  four,  while  eight  times  out  of  ten  I 
could  only  count  two  or  three;  and  this  lasted  for  2  hours. 
There  was  little  rain  during  the  time  the  thunder  continued ; 
but  after  the  electric  clouds  had  passed,  which  was  about  mid- 
n^bt,  it  came  down  in  torrents^  and  continued  the  whole  night 
and  following  morning  until  10  o'clock. 

20f A.-— We  left  the  least  valuable  man  in  charge  of  our  goods 
and  chattris.  Clothes  were  at  a  discount*  since  necessity  forced 
us  to  limit  the  quantity  of  our  baggage;  and  Mr.  Goodall  accord- 
ingly rigged  out  the  guardian  of  our  baggage,  a  figure  made  of 
straw^  with  some  old  trowsers»  a  jacket,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a 
haty  giving  him,  with  artistic  skill,  the  caricature  resemblance  of 
a  gr^y  old  g^QtlemasL  A  roof  of  palm-leaves  being  constructed 
over  our  baggage,  we  left  it  and  departed. 

We  had  to  cross  the  left  bank  of  the  Iriau,  whidi  from  the 
heavy  rain  was  rising  rapidly.  A  tree  that  was  lying  tucrosB  the 
stream  was  partly  under  water,  and  moreover  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, to  that  I  feared  Cor  the  safe  passage  of  our  Indians  with  their 
burd«»;  but  they  all  reached  the  bank  in  safety. 

Our  path  led  us  over  hills  and  through  swamps  abounding  in 
the  graceful  uassa-palm  (a  species  of  Euterpe  or  (Enacarpus),  the 
upper  column  of  which  oonlaina  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  and 
albrds,  like  the  Euterpe  oleracea,  an  excellent  vegetable.  We 
may  probably  be  accused  of  barbarism  for  destroying  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  graceful  palms  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  dish  of 
cabbage ;  but  hunger  has  few  scruples,  and  must  plead  our  ex- 
cuse. 

2\st. — Shortly  before  noon  we  reached  a  small  stream  running 
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to  the  N.N.W.,  and  consequently  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those 
we  had  hitherto  crossed.  We  had  now  left  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon.  Though  the  hills  we  passed  over  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  were  somewhat  higher^  none  of  them  exceeded  400  feet, 
and  those  which  formed  the  '*  divortia  aqttarum  "  were  scarcely 
150  feet  high.  A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  brought  me  to  an  aban- 
doned house^  which  my  observations  placed  in  lat.  1^  49'  N.,  and 
3'  H''^  in  arc>  E.  of  the  Pianoghotto  settlement  at  the  Wanamu ; 
we  therefore  crossed  the  division  of  the  two  fluvial  systems  in 
lat.  1«  48'  30"  N.,  and  in  long.  56*  30'  W.  of  Greenwich.  The 
mean  of  the  barometrical  observations,  compared  with  the  mean 
in  Georgetown,  gave  for  the  height  of  the  abandoned  settlement 
794  feet.*  We  found  evident  marks  that  people  had  been  here 
very  lately.  A  parcel  of  beads  were  hanging  up  in  the  hut,  and 
a  fine  large  cutlass  of  English  make,  with  the  old  mark  G.  R.^ 
and  the  crown  over  the  letters,  was  hid  between  the  leaves  of  the 
hut.  The  adjacent  forest  abounded  with  the  majestic  Bertbol- 
letia^  which  bears  the  delicious  Brazil-nuts.  They  were  bearing 
young  fruit,  but  many  of  the  last  season  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  afforded  our  Indians  and  ourselves  a  great  treat.  I  found, 
while  returning  from  my  astronomical  observations^  that  the  cox- 
swain had  erected  our  tents  beneath  one  of  those  giants  of  the 
forest,  which  could  not  be  less  than  100  feet  high  before  it 
braftched  out.  I  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so, 
but  I  really  feared  an  accident  might  happen  if  a  heavy  wind 
should  shake  one  of  the  fruits  off,  which  are,  when  full  pjown, 
as  large  as  a  child's  head ;  and  so  it  happened,  for,  while  Mr. 
Goodall  and  myself  sat  at  dinner,  the  thunder-storm,  accompa- 
nied by  a  whirlwind,  swept  over  the  place,  and  four  of  the  fruits, 
with  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  of  the  cocoa-nut,  came  down,  one  of 
which  fell  near  where  I  was  sitting  with  such  force  that  it  pcurtly 
buried  itself  in  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  we  had  to  ford  a  river  about  80  feet  wide, 
which  the  Maopityans  called  Aramatau.  Our  route  was  more 
hilly.  The  valleys  were  as  swampy  as  they  had  hitherto  bebn, 
with  here  and  there  large  blocks  of  granite  half  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  three  Maopityans  who,  contrary  to  expectation, 
had  remained  with  us,  had  told  Sororeng  that  we  should  this  day 
(August  23rd)  reach  a  settlement  of  Pianoghottos.  They  were, 
therefore,  directed  to  start  an  hour  before  us,  to  prevent  any 
apprehensions  and  further  flight  of  the   Indians.      Indeed,  we 

*  The  data  were — Barometer        •         .         •         .     29*195  inches. 

Attached  Thermometer       .         .     74°*04. 

Detached        ditto    .         .         .     74°*33. 
The  wet-hulb  thermometer  showed,  from  six  in  the  erening  to  half-pa  steight  next 
rooming,  no  difference  with  the  detached  thermometer. 
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found  safficient  evidence  that  the  fugitives  from  the  Wanamu 
bad  taken  their  road  in  this  direction^  and,  no  doubt,  spread  the 
alarm  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tshikianas.  We  followed  at  our  usual 
time  of  starting,  and  had  to  cross  several  hills  from  500  to  600 
feet  high. 

Various  were  our  conjectures  as  to  whether  we  should  find  any 
people  to>daj,  and  how  thej  would  receive  us.  A  cry  of  asto- 
nisftunent  from  some  of  our  Indians,  who  had  kept  up  with  me, 
attracted  my  attention;  a  recent  encampment  was  before  us, 
the  fires  still  burning — an  Indian  pot,  which  evidently  had  been 
emptied  in  haste,  as  part  of  its  contents  was  lying  on  the  ground 
—a  bunch  of  plantains  in  a  corner — and,  what  might  gready  have 
alarmed  us,  a  pool  of  blood  near  one  of  the  huts— all  combined 
to  make  us  believe  that  the  three  Maopityans,  on  coming  up  with 
the'  encamped  Pianoghottos,  had  again  put  them  to  flight.  The 
blood,  on  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  that  from  a  bush«hog» 
of  which  we  found  some  remains.  Nevertheless  these  signs  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  soothe  our  apprehensions,  and  we 
redoubled  our  pace,  anxious,  if  there  were  a  settlement  before 
us,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  human  beings  or  not  After 
crossing  a  hill  about  500  feet  high,  we  ascended  another  of  about 
half  that  height,  and  saw  before  us  a  cleared  space  several  acres 
in  extent,  being  the  provision-fields  of  the  settlement.  All  was 
silent — ^not  the  barking  of  a  dog  nor  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
I  feared  our  worst  apprehensions  were  again  realized.  Three 
huts  now  came  in  sight,  and  "  Thanks  to  God  here  at  least  are 
people  '*  burst  from  my  lips  as  I  saw  a  number  of  athletic  men 
before  me.  I  hastened  towards  them,  and  tendering  my  hands 
received  their  ready  grasp»  and  was  really  overjoyed  at  the  hearty 
welcome. 

It  appeared  our  Maopityans  had  met  a  hunting  party  this 
morning,  and,  after  having  partaken  with  them  of  their  morning 
meal,  during  which  they  found  time  to  explain  our  objects,  they 
all  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  settlement  to  give  information 
of  our  coming.  I  had  seldom  seen  a  finer  set  of  men  than  those 
who  now  stood  before  me  ;  some  appeared  to  be  5  feet  6,  and  5 
feet  8  inches  in  height ;  their  limbs  strong  and  muscular.  In 
their  attire  they  resembled  the  Maopityans.  That  important 
piece  of  head-dress,  the  queue,  was  attended  to  with  such  neat- 
ness, that  it  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Parisian  coiffeur  of  the 
old  regime.  The  hair  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  was  all 
gathered  up  into  the  queue ;  that  on  the  forehead  was  cut  rather 
short,  with  the  exception  of  two  tufts  sweeping  from  the  ears 
towards  the  face,  much  in  the  fashion  of  our  gallants  who  are  not 
graced  with  the  head  of  an  Apollo.  Neither  male  nor  female 
were  painted  in  lines,  but  their  whole  body,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  face,  was  covered  wiih  roucou,  or  red  paint.  The  men 
wore  a  profusion  of  beads  round  their  wrists  and  across  their 
shoulders,  and,  like  the  Zurumata^  a  band  of  cotton  below  the 
knee,  with  a  long  tassel  hanging  from  it.  The  ankles  were  tied 
with  strips  of  palm-leaves,  ornamented  with  red  and  black  paint. 
Their  waist  was  girded  with  a  broad  piece  of  bark,  from  which 
their  waistiap  was  suspended.  Almost  every  man  wore  one  of 
those  combs  which  we  first  saw  among  the  Maopitjans;  thej 
were  tied  to  a  string,  and  hung  round  the  neck,  so  that  thej  fell 
upon  the  breast.  The  females  did  not  wear  this  peculiar  orna- 
ment. The  bows  and  arrows  of  these  people  were  long,  the 
former  strung  like  those  of  the  Maopityans ;  but  that  formidable 
weapon  for  dose  fight,  the  war-club,  as  among  the  Maopityans, 
was  not  used.  The  females  were  less  favourably  gifted  by  nature 
than  the  men ;  and  of  ornaments,  if  I  except  their  own  manufac* 
tured  beads,  they  wore  but  few.  As  if  fashion  were  here  re- 
versed, the  females  had  shorn  their  hair  short,  which  did  not  tend 
to  improve  their  looks ;  two,  however,  had  long  hair,  which  they 
wore  in  queue  like  the  men. 

They  brought  us  presents  of  sugar-cane,  pine-apples,  cashews 
(Anacardium  oocidentide),  and  some  new-made  bread,  for  which 
I  gladly  gave  them  some  glass- beads  and  fish-hooks.  The  set- 
tlement consisted  of  three  huts,  a  round  one  resembling  in  its 
structure  those  of  the  Macusfs,  and  two  open  sheds.  With  the 
exception  of  dogs,  and  some  fowls  of  a  pure  white  colour,  they 
had  but  few  domestic  animals. 

My  inquiries  were  now  directed  towards  the  continuation  of 
our  route ;  and,  'from  what  I  learnt,  I  have  no  doubt  thftt  the 
Curuni,  or  Curuwuini  of  the  Pianoghotlos,  and  the  Curitani  of 
the  Maopityaqs,  is  one  and  the  same  river.  Their  next  neigh- 
bours to  the  E.  are  the  Cocoipityans,  or  Harpy-eagle  Indians ; 
and  5  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  are  the  settlements  of  the 
Mekurus,  or  Maroon  negroes  of  Surinam.  The  Pianoghottos 
trade  with  the  Maroon  negroes,  and  give,  in  return  for  axes, 
knives,  and  cutlasses,  which  we  saw  they  possessed  in  abundance, 
hunting  dogs,  waistlaps,  hammocks,  and  cassada-graters. 

The  small  stream  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
flows  into  the  Cutari,  which  we  crossed  near  its  source  on  the 
22nd  of  August.  The  Cutari  joins  the  Curuni ;  both  are  said  to 
be  of  equal  size. 

25th, — With  the  exception  of  some  young  puppies  and  the 
fowls  we  are  again  the  sole  occupants  of  the  place.  I  had  yes* 
terday  a  long  palaver  virith  the  chieftain,  in  which  I  desired  him 
to  send  his  people  for  as  much  of  our  baggage  as  they  could  con- 
vey, and,  as  I  accompanied  my  request  with  a  handsome  present 
to  himself,  and  a  promise  to  pay  his  people,  he  consented.     At 
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daybreak  tbis  morning  I  foand  the  whole  Tillage  in  motion; 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs  all  wandered  out,  proving  that 
thej  had  not  acquired  sofficient  confidence  in  ns  to  leave  their 
women  and  children  under  our  guardianship. 

The  three  Maopityans,  whom  I  had  paid  for  their  services,  re- 
turned with  them.  I  likewise  sent  payment  to  a  fourth,  who  I 
knew  had  failed  to  accompany  us  further  only  in  consequence  of 
a  bad  foot;  but  I  thought  I  punished  the  other  two  very  leni- 
ently by  merely  withholding  their  payment.  Seven  days  were 
'likely  to  elapse  before  the  people  returned,  and  as  I  resolved  on 
descending  the  Cutari,  the  coxswain  received  orders  to  prepare 
the  necessary  number  of  bark  canoes  for  our  navigation  to  the 


As  far  as  we  could  understand,  there  is  a  tradition  among  the 
Pianoghottos  that,  once  upon  a  time,  but  long  since,  Caribs  came 
up  the  Cutari,  and  one  of  the  Indians,  who  knows  a  few  words 
of  the  Dutch  Creole  language,  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
Maroon  negroes,  said,  that  after  descending  the  Cutari  for  10 
days,  people  are  again  met  with,  though  he  did  not  know  to  what 
tribe  they  belong.  His  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Creole  Ian* 
guage  did  not  give  me  sufficient  confidence  to  rely  implicitly  upon 
his  information. 

Tbis  settlement  is  pleasantly  situated ;  it  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which,  by  a  barometrical  measurement,  rises  216  feet 
above  the  small  brook,  that,  higher  up,  forms  some  fine  cascades. 
The  summit  is  a  circular  plain,  about  800  yards  in  diameter,  and 
has  been  cleared  by  the  Indians  for  their  provision-grounds,  in 
whch  they  grow  cassada,  plantains,  and  bananas,  yams,  sugar- 
cane, pine-apples,  &c. ;  all  of  which  appear  to  thrive  equally  well 
in  the  yellow  soil. 

There  is  another  settlement  about  half  a  day's  journey  farther 
to  the  W.,  which  lies  on  the  Cutari,  where  we  intended  to  em^^ 
bark  ;  and  the  coxswain  was  sent  to  search  for  trees  in  the  vici- 
nity for  the  construction  of  our  craft,  while  the  remainder  of  our 
crew  were  busily  employed  in  preparing  bread  for  our  journey,  as 
I  bad  bought  a  whole  field  of  cassada  from  one  of  the  Indians 
before  he  left. 

28ih, — Mr.  Goodall  and  myself  were  taking  our  breakfast  this 
morning,  when  I  saw  a  strange  Indian  stealing  round  the  large 
hut,  wistfully  looking  at  us.  When  he  became  aware  that  I  had 
observed  him,  he  approached  us  uttering  what  I  took  to  be  a 
salutation.  AH  at  once  he  squatted  on  the  ground,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  broke  out  into  such  a  strain  of  lamen- 
tations that  we  were  quite  surprised.  Our  Macusf  Indians  col- 
lected round  him,  and  appeared  equally  astonished ;  but  their 
curiosity  had  no  effect  upon  him,  for  he  continued  his  lamentations. 
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hU  whole  body  appearing  convulsed  from  their  excessive  violence. 
Each  of  his  words  was  twice  repeated  in  a  chanting  tone,  first 
slow>  and  then  with  a  strong  intonation,  and,  as  thej  generallj 
ended  with  a  vowel,  the  effect  was  bj  no  means  inharmonious. 
Thus  he  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes  without  interruption^ 
when  he  rose,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  addressed  me  again  in  bis 
language,  of  which  I  did  not  understand  a  single  word,  I  had 
now  more  time  to  look  at  the  individual :  he  was  young,  and  not 
so  tall  as  the  generality  of  the  Pian<^hottos  I  had  lately  seen, 
and  of  a  slight  but  well-proportioned  figure;  he  was  entirely 
daubed  over,  except  his  face,  with  red  paint,  and  on  the  breast 
he  wore  a  comb  ;  his  waist  was  girded  with  bark,  to  which  the 
waistlap  was  fixed,  the  red  colour  of  which  was  relieved  by  strips 
of  palm*leaves ;  he  had  neither  bow  nor  arrows,  merely  a  short 
Dutch  knifei  in  his  hand.  He  directed  his  looks  solely  towards 
me,  and  did  not  deign  to  throw  even  a  glance  at  the  Macusis 
round  us.  His  agitation  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  he  continued 
to  tremble,  either  in  consequence  of  his  previous  lamentations  or 
through  fear.  A  present  of  some  trifles  reassured  him,  and  be 
now  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  hungry.  Our  huntsman 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  wild  hog  the  previous  day, 
and  with  a  large  piece  of  meat  and  a  cake  of  cassada-bread  be 
returned  to  the  wood  and  disappeared,  I  suppose,  to  carry  the 
news  of  what  he  had  seen  to  his  companions,  as  he  pointed  east* 
ward  and  showed  the  fingers  of  his  hands,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  as  if  that  number  were  coming. 

29^A. — I  was  rather  astonished  this  morning  at  seeing  Mr. 
Goodall  out  of  his  hammock  earlier  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
be  when  not  en  route,  and  his  loud  speaking  to  the  Indians  led 
me  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  disturbed.  I  was  soon  made 
acquainted  with  his  grievance :  legions  of  ants  had  directed  their 
march  through  his  hut,  and  a  detachment  had  assailed  him  in  his 
hammock  and  driven  him  fairly  out  of  it.  The  chief  column  of 
the  marching  army  of  ants  was  about  six  inches  broad,  and  until 
nine  o'clock  they  marched  on  without  intermission  through  the 
tent,  besides  which  there  were  several  branches  of  minor  extent. 

I  now  examined  my  own  hut  more  minutely,  and  observed 
there  several  other  columns,  but  of  less  breadth,  that  continued 
marching  uninterruptedly  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  caused  them 
to  retire  into  their  caverns.  Indeed  the  whole  open  space  in 
front  of  the  huts  was  traversed  by  numerous  colunms,  carrying 
away  towards  their  burrows  crickets,  spiders,  cockroaches,  and 
other  noxious  insects,  which  they  must  have  surprised  dnring 
their  nocturnal  rambles  or  hunted  out  of  their  holes.  The  ant 
was  small,  and  without  those  prickles  which  distinguish  the  genus 
Atta,  or  Cushi  ants  of  the  colonists.     They  were,  probably,  a 
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umall  species  of  that  lind  which  is  called  the  hunter,  or  yager- 
man,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Carmichael  has  giTen  soch  a  livelj  and 
interesting  description. 

A  party  of  Indians  arrived  aboat  10  o'clock,  and  we  recognised 
among'  them  the  one  who  visited  ns  the  previous  day.  An  elderly 
and  good-looking  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chieftain,  closed 
the  par^,  which  consisted  of  ten  individuals.  He  came  towards 
me,  and  uttered  a  similar  salutation  to  the  one  yesterday,  and 
then  pointed  to  the  hut,  where  he  took  his  seat,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  other  Indians,  they  all  broke  out  in  lamentations  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  young  man.  The  waitings  over,  the  chief- 
tain rose  and  b^an  to  converse.  In  the  absence  of  the  inha^- 
bitants  we  did  the  honours  of  the  village,  and  placing  some  meat 
and  bread  before  them,  they  were  soon  engaged  upon  it.  But 
now  came  the  question,  which  they  soon  rendered  intelligible  by 
signs : — What  is  in  those  boxes  we  see  before  us  7  and  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  their  curiosity  than  opening  the  chests  and  dis« 
playing*  their  contents.  The  lot  fell  first  on  my  own  canister, 
that  being  of  larger  size.  My  military  appointment  as  colonial 
aide-de-camp  raised  great  exclamations  of  wonder,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  silver  lace  upon  it.  I  have  remarked  that 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes  I  have  visited,  silver  has  more  attrac- 
tion for  them  than  gold.  Most  of  the  Indian  languages  have  a 
name  for  the  latter,  but  for  silver  they  have  adopted  the  Portu« 
guese  word  **prata.^'  In  the  Macusi  language  gold  is  called 
carucun. 

My  large  telescope  proved  of  great  interest  to  them,  but  a  still 
greater  sensation  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  our  fowling-pieces. 
'Arqnebuka,  arquebusa !'  escaped  from  almost  every  lip,  and  women 
and  children  ran  away  crying  when  we  took  one  of  them  up,  fearing 
it  might  bo  fired  off;  but  I  refrained  from  causing  such  a  shock  to 
their  nerves. 

The  dress  of  our  visitors  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other 
Pianoghottos.  There  were  three  females  among  Xhe  party,  but 
none  of  them  more  favoured  with  good  looks  than  the  ladies  we 
had  previously  seen.  A  kind  of  stays  (at  least  I  can  find  no 
Dther  name  for  that  peculiar  article  of  dress),  which,  of  smaller 
dimensions^  we  had  already  seen  among  the  Maopityans^  reached 
from  mid-way  of  the  back  for  about  eighteen  inches  downwards; 
and  ke])t  their  figure  upright.  It  was  made  of  seeds  of  the  same 
kind  as  we  had  preriously  seen.  Large  strings  of  the  same  de« 
scription  of  seeds  were  &ced  round  the  upper  arms  and  wrist, 
and  when  their  apron  was  attached  to  the  stays,  there  hung  a  large 
tassel,  also  made  of  these  seeds ;  each  string  terminating  with  the 
hard  shell  of  a  nut.  Two  of  the  females  wore  their  hair  in  a 
queue,  the  third  had  it  cut  shorU 
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I  had  now  an  opportuni^  of  learning  the  mode  by  wkidi  they 
manufacture  their  heads,  which  ia  so  ingenious  that  I  must  d^ 
scribe  it.  These  seeds  are  of  a  shining  black,  and  almeal  twice 
as  large  as  hemp-seed ;  they  are  first  perforated  by  roeaaa  of  a 
piece  of  hard  wood,  and  while  fixed  to  the  wood,  the  lower  end  ia 
rubbed  briskly  over  a  rock  (deoompoaing  gneiss),  which  takes  off 
the  pointed  part  of  the  seed ;  it  is  then  reversed,  and  the  aame 
process  repeated,  after  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  thread,  I( 
a^considerable  quantity  is  thus  prepared  and  strung  together,  th^ 
take  another  kind  of  rock  (deoompoaing  mica  slate),  which  they 
pound  coarsely,  and  then,  having  fixed  firmly  one  end  of  the 
string  of  beads  and  holding  the  other  end  in  the  left  hand,  th^ 
take,  in  the  right,  a  quantity  of  the  pounded  stone,  which  they  rub 
up  and  down  the  seeds  till  these  have  acquired  an  uniformly 
cylindrical  shape.  The  tree  which  furnishes  the  seeds  ia  of  % 
large  size,  and,  when  young,  has  its  trunk  and  branches,  aa  also 
the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves,  covered  with  pricUes ;  the  leaves  are 
without  stipules,  lancedate,  abruptly  pinnate,  with  pdludd  dote, 
and  of  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  which  is  likewise  peculiar  to 
the  wood  and  brandies :  the  seeds  are  shining,  and  have  a  testa* 
ceons  integument  Though  I  have  not  aeen  the  infloreaceDce  oC 
the  tree,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  bears  its  fruit,  I  have  litde 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Xanihoxybusece.  The  seeds  have 
a  very  remarkable  taate,  almost  resembling  spermaceti.  The 
Piaaoghottos  call  them  '  were,'  and,  as  already  observed,  use  them 
as  a  substitute  for  beads.  The  females  make  their  short  aprons 
of  them,  which  constitute  their  full  dress,  and  when  finxafaed, 
fringe  them  with  the  horny  seeds  of  another  tree  (Vomtanea 
OmanensU)^  which  are  much  larger,  and  make  such  a  rattling 
noise  at  every  movement  of  the  wearer,  that  the  approach  of  a 
female  is  heard  l<»ig  before  she  comes  near.  Indeed,  when  they 
go  to  fetch  water  from  the  brook,  which  they  always  do  in  com- 
pany, the  noise  they  make  is  both  great  and  peculiar. 

The  rock  which  they  use  for  grinding,  and  which  is  decompoaed 
gneiss,  is  called  Were  Kitto;  the  other,  for  polisUng  and  round* 
ing  the  seeds,  called  Taai,  is  a  decomposing  mica  slate. 

We  soon  made  great  progress  in  becoming  acquainted  with  aoM 
visitors,  and  their  curiosity  at  our  doings  became  almost  treuUe* 
some ;  besides  which,  they  had  a  custom  whidi  did  net  agree 
with  our  reduced  stock  of  artides  for  barter,  being  uncommonly 
covetous  of  whatever  their  eyes  resttd  Upon.  To  keep  them  in 
good  humour  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  encroach  iqiOB  o«ir 
store  of  glass  beads:  indeed  I  have  Mddom  seen  Indians  among 
whom  the  men  have  shown  such  a  dedded  love  for  beads — even 
knives  appear  to  have  less  attraction  for  them ;  and  as  for  combif, 
that  article  in  so  much  demand  among  the  Macuai%  they  do  not 
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care  tbe  least  for  them/ well  knowing  that  they  are  capable  of 
mmldiig  a  anbititate  for  them  which  answers  all  their  purposes. 
Bj  promising  them  some  beads  I  easilj  inducod  the  chieftain  and 
some  others  to  sit  or  stand  to  Mr.  Goodall  for  their  portrait.  He 
caoaidered  them,  however,  the  moat  fidgetj  of  all  the  Indians  he 
Ins  depicted^^they  eonld  scarcely  remain-  in  the  same  position  for 
a  moment  The  old  chieftain  has  certainly  the  most  character* 
^slip  face  among  them.  Although  he  is  of  no  great  stature,  being 
only  5  feet  2j^  inches,  he  is  portly  and  well  made.  His  face  has 
a  borough  Indian  expression,  the  forehead  receding^  and  the 
9fe9  so  oUique  that  he  can  almost  look  upwards  without  bending 
lua  head  back.  Another  peculiarity,  in  which  almost  all  the 
PSanoghottoa  shaie,  is  the  great  depression  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
below  the  parietal  bone,  and  between  the  outer  angle  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear  (p$  tphenaidei).  The  ear  is  uncommonly  large 
(3  inches  in  this  individual),  which  I  might  in  this  instance  have 
ascribed  to  his  wearing  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  ear,  if  it  were  the 
laps  or  lobuli  which  determined  the  size  of  it  The  ears  of  a  boy 
who  was  4  feet  7  inches  in  height,  were  2  inches  and  7-lOths  in 
length,  and  1  inch  and  5*10ths  in  breadth.  The  waist  was  small, 
the  ymmg  men  being  seldom  more  than  2  feet  3  inches  round ; 
bat  this  may  be  ascribed  to  th^ir  wearing,  from  their  earliest 
youth,  tight  girdles,  about  6  inches  broad,  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree*-«  custom  which  must  be  injurious  to  their  health.  It 
appears  they  are  as  vain  of  a  small  waist  as  any  fair  lady  of 
European  birth  and  boarding-school  education.  It  was  ridicu** 
loua  to  see  how  they  contrived  to  make  their  waist  appear  smaller, 
by  drawing  in  their  breath  when  I  came  to  measure  that  part  of 
their  body. 

Their  language  has  many  words  similar  to  the  Macusf  i-^ina, 
yes ;  Mm,  this ;  amarS,  you ;  urupa,  bow ;  purau,  arrow ;  toehi 
mm,  &c.,  are  the  same  in  Macusi  and  Pianoghotto.  They  call 
the  sun  toek,  like  the  Maousis,  but  the  moon  nuna,  like  the 
Caribs,  and  a  paddle  pura^  like  the  Wapisianaa :  indeed  it  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  langfuage  much  intermixed  with  other  words. 

The  custom  of  each  tribe  of  Indians  having  their  own  names 
for  the  adjacent  tribes,  as  also  for  their  chief  rivers  and  mountains, 
renden  it  very  difficult  to  identify  the  said  tribes  and  rivers,  &c. 
Thus  the  Maopityans,  whose  name  is  a  Wapisiaaa  word,  are 
called  Mawakwas  by  the  Tarumas,  and  Tziraus  by  the  Piano* 
ghettos,  who  call  themsalvei  Pianohutto ;  the  Tarumas,  Zarumas ; 
the  Atorais,  Orais,  &c.  The  river  Wanamu  is  called  Piano« 
ghotto  by  the  Tarumas,  and  Punama  by  the  Pianoghottos. 

Towards  the  E.  from  our  present  abode,  it  appears  dwell  the 
Orokoypmna  (Parrot  Indians),  the  Hackuvanas  and  Mekuros,  or 
Uaioon  negroes,  inhabiting  tbe  affluents  of  the  Marowini ;  towaxds 
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the  S.S  E.  the  Tshikianas^  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Caphn^ 
and  who  are  described  as  warlike;  near  the  aouroea  of  the 
Wanamu^  at  a  distance  of  five  days*  journey,  are  the  Drius,  a  siaier 
tribe,  of  the  Pianoghotto,  a  small  number  of  whom  live  likewise 
in  a  village  only  a  few  miles  further  N.  from  hence.  Far  to  the 
S.E.  reside  the  formidable  Maipurishiannas,  or  Tapir  Indians, 
who  are  described  as  Cannibals,  and  who  use  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies  as  drinking  vessels ;  towards  the  S.  W.  reside  the  Tuna^. 
yanna  (Water  Indians) ;  and  farther  westward  the  Carawajanna, 
the  Barakutyo,  or  Barokoto,  and  the  Woyawais.  The  W.  ap« 
pears  uninhabited.  On  my  mentioning  the  names  of  the  Arawaak 
and  Waraus,  they  pointed  to  the  northward. 

The  mode  of  singing  among  the  Pianoghottos  is  very  remark-* 
able :  one  begins,  who,  in  a  voice  and  manner  that  we  would  call 
reciting,  gives  uttenuu^  to  his  words  in  short  phrases  and  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  while  the  others,  however  many  they  may  be^ 
accompany  these  words  by  humming  a  plaintive  melody.  They 
are  the  instruments  that  accompany  the  recital,  as  in  some  of  our 
melo-dramas.  I  greatly  regretted  not  knowing  their  language, 
that  I  might  have  understood  the  purport  of  their  peculiar  song". 

31^. — A  great  number  of  the  Indians  returned  this  day  with 
some  of  our  baggage,  and  we  subsequently  purchased  some  of 
their  curiosities.  The  greatest  admiration  is  due  to  the  waiat^ 
laps  of  the  men,  which  are  so  firmly  woven  of  indigenous  cotton^ 
that  they  would  do  honour  to  a  European  manufactory.  They: 
are  the  handiwork  of  the  Pianoghotto  and  Drio  dames*  Their 
spindles,  although  simple,  and  the  circular  piece  at  the  end, 
which  sets  it  in  motion,  rather  coarsely  executed  of  bone^  are, 
nevertheless,  very  neat,  and  terminate  in  a  piece  of  bone  very 
neatly  cut  out,  through  which  the  thread  is  conducted.  A  pair 
of  Pianoghotto  ear-rings  would  prove  rather  too  ponderous  for  our 
European  ladies  to  have  a  chance  of  becoming  fashionable.  They 
are  made  of  the  large  teeth  of  the  waterhaas  (HydrochtBrus 
Capyhara,  Desm.),  and  provided  with  an  ingenious  spring,  which 
keeps  them  fast  in  the  ear.  Their  baskets,  or  zumpas,  on  whidi 
the  bread  is  set  before  the  men  when  taking  their  meals,  are 
very  neatly  made,  exhibiting  the  Grrecian  pattern.  Their  arrows 
are  well  made,  and  richly  ornamented  where  the  feathers  are  tied 
to  them ;  and  some  of  their  bows,  made  of  letterwood,  were  from 
6  feet  8  inches  to  6  feet  10  inches  in  length. 

September  1st. — ^We  broke  up  our  encampment  and  prepared 
to  leave  this  settlement,  in  oider  to  proceed  to  the  next  place, 
where  they  were  preparing  the  bark  canoes.  We  had  been  here 
nine  days,  and  though  all  the  baggage  had  not  yet  reached,  nor 
was  likely  to  reach  us,  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  our  departure^ 
The  prolonged  stay  had  enabled  me  to  make  a  series  of  meteoro^ 


.  »• 
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iogical  and  aitroiioiiiical  obfervmtions,  of  which  the  resnlu  are  as 
fcdkyw:— 

RisuLTs  of  One  Hundred  Meteorological  Obeerrationa. 


Period 
MtaNMaberof 

Imtnuaenta. 

Mean. 

Mazimn. 

Minima. 

Bemarki. 

AofwfcfUt 

to 

BeptemlwT  lit, 

IMOtMorvKtioBa. 

Barometer  •    •    • 

AttaelMd  ThenB.  • 
DeCKhed  Therm.  . 
Wet-bolb  Therm.  . 

Indies, 
eop.n 

9f]P,9* 
ItP.iM 

30  Aog.  noon. 
In.  39- 139 

39Aag.tb.30m. 
900.44 

•io.4a 

830 

Inches. 

39.028 

660.13 

6fro.eo 

660.1 

Weather     generally 
fine,  with  dight  dm 
iVom  the  B.  and  B. 
N.E.    On  the  87th 
Aoguflt,  thnnder  in 
the  W..Helghtof 
the   Tillage  abore 
the  sea,  940  feet. 

I  found  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be  2^  P 40'  N.,  and  the 
longitude  56''  28'  20''  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  evaporation 
amounted  during  the  twelve  hours  of  day  to  371  grains  out  of 
1000  exposed  in  the  morning.  During  the  twelve  hours  of  night 
(the  vessel  placed  under  the  tent,  which  was  open  at  its  sides)  ]| 
^mounted  to  18  grains. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  settlement  was  216  feet  above 
the  river  Cutari,  here  about  24  feet  wide.  This  small  river  forms 
%  number  of  fine  cascades,  and  the  rock  over  which  it  precipitated 
itself  was  a  very  coarse  granite. 

The  path  to  the  neighbouring  settlement,  which  is  inhabited  by 
Drioa,  led  over  a  continuation  of  small  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
was  perhaps  not  more  than  250  feet.  The  Brazil-nut  tree,  or 
Toka,  as  the  Pianoghottos  call  it,  is  very  abundant.  Like  many 
liopical  trees,  it  was  shedding  its  leaves,  and  the  path  was  thickly 
covered  with  them. 

We  crossed  the  Cutari  after  a  march  of  three  hours ;  a  farther 
march  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  settlement.  Our  canoes 
were  not  in  ao  advanced  a  state  as  I  could  have  wished  for  the  sake 
of  despatch;  the  bark  does  not  always  part  as  easily  at  one  period 
as  another*  and  several  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  proved 
useless  for  our  purpose. 

•  The  following  day  we  had  a  visit  from  some  Drios,  who  reside 
at  the  head  of  the  Wanamu.  The  false  alarm  had  reached  them, 
and  they  proceeded  en  masse  to  the  place  from  whence  their  coun- 
trymen had  fled  at  our  arrival.  Here  the  mistake  was  explained 
to  them  ;  and  some  of  them,  anxious  to  see  white  people,  did  not 
mind  the  journey  of  five  days  out  of  their  way  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  They  were  tall  and  well-made  men,  from  5  feet 
5  inches  to  5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  had  ornamented  their 
bodies  by  incisions,  like  the  South  Sea  islanders.  They  were  thq 
first  whom  I  met  in  Guayana  who  ornamented  their  bodies  in  this 
manner.  Otherwise  they  were  dressed  like  the  Pianoghottos; 
and  following  their  custom  of  painting  the  whole  body  red,  and 
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allowing  the  hct  to  remain  of  its  n»taral  colour,  they  have,  like 
the  former,  rather  a  ghastly  appearance.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, they  paint  half  the  face  red.  I  presented  them  with  comhs, 
fish-hooks,  glass-beads,  &c.,  and  they  departed  shortly  after, 
greatly  satisfied. 

As  far  as  I  could  understand  from  these  people,  who  oorro- 
1x>rated  the  account  received  previously  from  the  Pianoghotto 
chieftain,  the  Maroon  Negroes  on  the  Marowini  and  its  western 
tributaries  are  very  numerous.  They  live  in  large  villages,  in 
huts  like  those  of  the  Indians,  and  each  village  has  a  chief  who 
presides  over  it. 

These  Maroons  are  the  descendants  of  the  fugitive  negroes, 
who,  forced  by  the  cruelties  to  which  they  were  subjected,  fled  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  into  the  forests, 
and  settled  first  near  the  rivers  Surinam,  Saramaca,  and  Copename; 
Under  the  command  of  chiefs,  whom  they  selected  from  among 
themselves,  they  cultivated  sufficient  land  for  their  subsistence, 
and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  plantations. 
The  colony  was  obliged  to  send  several  expeditions  against  them^ 
which,  ill-conducted,  failed ;  and  their  number  increased  consi- 
derably, when,  in  1757>  the  slaves  of  the  plantations  near  the  rivef 
Tempati  revolted  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  colony  was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  them  in  October,  1760,  according  to  which  they  were  ac- 
knowledged as  free,  and  bound  themselves  to  assist  in  defending 
the  colony,  and  to  deliver  up  not  only  the  slaves  who  had  deeerted 
to  them  since  the  14th  of  Octobel*,  1759,  when  a  preliminary 
treaty  was  signed,  but  likewise  every  other  slave  who  should  anb^ 
iBequently  make  his  escape  to  their  territory.  The  colony  engaged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  or  as,  in  consideration  for  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  colonists,  it  was  called,  annual  presents.*  Their  num- 
ber was  estimated,  in  1760,  at  20,000,  which  was  no  doabt  an 
exaggeration.  From  Anka,  where  their  principal  camp  was  for* 
merly  situated,  and  where  the  Dutch  colony  maintained  a  resident 
they  have  in  time  advanced  farther  to  the  S.E.,  and  chiefly  to  the 
S.W.^  where  they  are  settled  near  the  river  Tapanoni,  the  souUi* 
western  branch  of  the  Marowini.     Our  Drios  and  Pianoghottoa  are 

*  These  articles  were  signed  at  the  plantation  Rama,  opposite  <lie  negro  camp,  and 
nxteen  of  the  qhief  captains  of  the  Haroons  were  present.  It  is  related  ^t  iStntj  swonv 
io  keep  the  treaty,  the  obligation  being  solemnized  according  to  their  manner;  for  thii 
purpooe  a  small  quantity  of  earth  was  mixed  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and  each  of  the 
contractors  haying  made  an  incision  in  his  arm  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  dropi 
of  i>lood,  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  earth,  of  which  the  white  deputies,  as  wdl  as  the 
negro  chieft,  were  obliged  to  drink,  in  pledge  of  their  faithful  adhennce  to  the  oontract. 
The  name  of  the  principal  chief  was  Aiaby,  and  his  authority  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Bosh  or  Maroon  negroes  all  oyer  Surinam.  They  have  since  remained 
quiet,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  Ailfilled  their  engagements. 
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tbeir  niattit  or  friends  ;  neyertheleBs  the  Indians,  and  especially 
their  better-halves,  oomplain  sadly  that  they  drive  very  hard  bar- 
gains»  and  are  nncommonly  sparing  in  their  dealings  in  glass- 
beads  : — onr  liberality  in  this  article  won  their  hearts. 

It  was  diffienlt  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Maroons  near  the 
Tapaaoni :  five  of  Uie  Ehio  Indians,  pointed  to  their  fingers  and 
toes,  and  then  carrying  with  violent  gestures  their  hands  to  the 
bead,  pointed  to  their  hair,  by  which  they  wished  to  impress 
twenty  times  more  than  they  had  hairs  on  their  head. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  coxswain  announced  that  our  bark 
canoes  were  ready.  While  felling  the  copaivi  and  locust-trees  he 
had  been  assisted  by  some  of  the  Pianoghottos,  who,  as  Jason  re« 
lated,  broke  out  several  times  while  working  with  him  in  lamenta- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  first  Pianoghottos  who  came  to  visit 
OS*  Sororeng  understood  that  a  tradition  prevailed  among  them 
that  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  man  betokened  the  extinction  of 
tbeir  race.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  have  to  admire  their  hospi- 
tality, which  was  no  way  diminished  by  any  angry  feelings  against 
those  who  brought  this  dread  tradition  so  forcibly  to  their  minds, 
and  rendered  the  period  of  their  extinction  definite. 

One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  forest  round  us,  is  a  lofty 
treie  covered  with  a  multitude  of  pink  blossoms.  The  Drios  call 
it  Maipnremu ;  it  proved  to  be  Aublet*s  Vantanea  CruianenM 
(Aub.  p.  572,  t.  229),  which,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
a<xx>uat  given  of  it,  has  been  shifted  from  its  place  in  the  natural 
system.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  anthers,  and  the  drupa- 
ceous fruit,  show  it  to  belong  to  HumtriacecB  ;  and  it  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Bentham,  very  nearly  allied  to  H^Ueria  of  Von  Martius. 
The  drupes  are  furrowed  like  the  stony  seeds  of  our  peaches,  but 
they  are  twice  as  large.  The  Indians  cut  them  in  halves,  and 
wear  them  as  omaments,  particularly  the  children. 

Not  more  than  half  of  our  baggage  had  arrived,  and,  as  misfor- 
tune had  decreed  it,  the. salt,  and  our  tent-covers,  and  a  great  part 
of  my  oollactions  remained  behind,  nor  could  we  induce  any  of  the 
strange  Indians  to  undertake  the  long  journey  a  second  time.  I 
therefore  resolved  on  departing  the  next  morning.  Thirty  circum** 
meridian  altitudes  of  northern  stars  gave  me  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place  2*  3^  30^  N ,  and  the  chronometer  indicated  that  it  was 
6'  19"  in  arc,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pianoghotto  village,  consequently 
in  longitude  56"  34'  39''  W.  of  Greenwich. 

I  adopted  this  place  of  our  embarkation  as  a  new  starting- 
point  for  the  chronometrical  distances  in  our  journey  to  the  sea-* 
eoast 

6^A. — One  of  our  new  bark  canoes  had  split  during  the  night, 
and  the  necessary  repair  delayed  in  some  measure  our  departure. 
Tbe  Drios  had  brought  us  what  provisions  they  could  spare,  which- 
unfortunately  consisted  of  yams^  a  very  bulky  article.     One  of  the 
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.Indians,  however,  consoled  us  with  the  assarance  that  after  10 
days*  journey  we  should  ag^n  find  inhabitants. 

Before  we  started,  I  walked  once  more  to  the  settlement,  our 
tents  having  been  erected  at  some  distance  from  it.  Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen:  they  had  departed  in  the  morning.  Their 
apprehension  that  we  might  perhaps  carry  some  of  them  off  with 
us,  no  doubt  induced  them  to  retreat  before  our  departure  took 
place. 

We  embarked  at  noon  in  five  bark  canoes.  The  Cutari  was 
scarcely  more  than  30  feet  in  breadth ;  quite  shallow,  and  so  im- 
peded by  trees  fallen  across  it,  that  parties  had  been  occupied  the 
two  previous  days  in  cutting  a  passive  for  our  craft.  Neverthe- 
less, we  made  but  slow  progress ;  and  after  three  hours*  paddlii^ 
were  only  a  mile  and  a-half  in  a  direct  distance  from  the  place  of 
embarkation. 

lO^A. — Xhe  history  of  the  preceding  five  days  may  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words — our  advance  slow,  and  connected  with  unceasing 
labour.  It  appears  the  Cutari  is  only  navigated  when  its  bed  is 
full  to  overflowing,  and  none  of  the  trees  thrown  down  by  the  fury 
of  the  winds  or  torn  off  by  the  torrent,  which  were  now  lying  across 
the  river,  had  been  cut  through  to  admit  even  the  pastage  of  such 
small  craft  as  ours.  Every  morning  regularly  we  despatched  half 
of  our  party  in  advance  to  cut  such  trees  as  offered  the  greatest 
obstacle,  while  the  rest  of  us  followed  about  noon.  The  river  is 
monotonous :  its  banks  offer  scarcely  any  plants  of  interest  to  a 
botanist*.  I  observed  a  few  cacao  or  chocolate-nut  trees,  with 
ripe  fruit  on  them,  and  numerous  Bambusaeece.  But  the  river 
itself  abounds  in  Haimuras,  and  we  this  evening  caught  seven  in 
the  short  space  of  an  hour.  One  of  the  Indians  was  very  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  one  of  these  fishes. 

1  lM.-^The  Cutari  took  a  more  western  course,  deviating  in  its 
direction  perhaps  one  or  two  points  on  each  side  of  W.  It  was 
increased  to  a  breadth  of  about  80  feet,  frequently  crossed  by 
ledges  of  granite,  and  impeded  by  rapids.  We  arrived  by  11 
o'clock  at  the  junction  of  the  Aramatau  with  the  Cutari.  We 
crossed  the  former  river  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  August, 
while  walking  from  the  Iriau  to  the  Drio  settlement.  It  is,  near 
its  mouth,  about  20  feet  wide ;  and  the  united  rivers  are  about 
500  feet  wide,  and  take  a  N.N.W.  course.  About  2  miles  from 
the  junction  commence  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  of  which  the 
largest  is  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  They  extend  N.N.E.  for 
about  2  miles;  after  which  the  river  again  flows  N.N.W.,  and  at 
the  distance  of  4  miles  from  where  it  received  the  Aramatau,  joins 
the  Curuni,  forming  at  the  junction  two  large  falls. 

I   have  related  in  my  Journey  to  Esmeialda  *  that  the  river 

*  See  Jotunal.  of  Royil  Geographical  Societjr,  toI.  z.  ik  tMO.  ^ 
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Kundanania  joins  the  Padamo  in  a  similar  maimer,  and  what  is 
the  more  remarkable,  the  recipient  is  there  free  of  falls.  In  the 
present  instance  both  rivers  are  impeded  at  their  junction  by 
extensive  djkes,  which  consist  of  granite  composed  almost  entirely 
of  red  felspar.  These  rocks  were  more  or  less  covered  with 
JPodattemacecB ;  and  the  pretty  Maurera,  with  its  lilac  blossoms, 
presented  a  very  pleasing  appearance  among  the  foaming  waters* 

We  observed  numerous  Pacus,  apparently  of  a  different  spedesy 
or  perhaps  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  Pacu  {Miletes  pacu).^ 
Their  back  appeared  black,  and  their  sides  reddish ;  but  as  we 
did  not  succeed  in  procuring  one,  I  could  only  judge  of  them 
from  seeing  them  swimming  in  the  limpid  stream.  We  were 
highly  amused  at  the  Macusi,  Carutshi.  A  large  sting-ray 
(  Trygcn  garrapd)  f  was  lying  partly  concealed  in  the  sandy  bottom 
•at  a  spot  where  the  river  was  shallow,  and,  anxious  to  procure  it 
lor  his  dinner,  he  took  his  paddle,  and,  standing  up  in  the  boat, 
struck  it  on  the  head.  This  rough  treatment  appeared  to  rouse 
it  from  its  lethargy,  and  with  one  leap  it  sprang  out  of  the  water 
directly  into  the  boat  where  Carutshi  was  standing,  who,  nearly 
as  quickly  as  the  fish  had  jumped  in,  jumped  out  into  the  water, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to 
attack  the  sting- ray,  which  so  unceremoniously  had  taken  pos* 
«ession  of  the  boat,  much  to  the  merriment  of  the  Indians  who 
-witnessed  the  a&ir.  I  could  scarcely  have  thought  it  possible  that 
an  animal  so  unwieldy  in  appearance,  possessed  sufficient  agility 
to  leap  from  its  hiding-place  under  the  water,  at  least  18  inches 
above  the  surface,  into  the  canoe. 

The  Curuni,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  its  last  reach,  before  the 
joBction,  appeared,  like  the  Cutari,  to  be  studded  with  rocks.  It 
corner  apparently  from  the  E.S.E.,  and,  from  what  we  heard  at 
the  Drio  settlement,  it  has  its  source  near  those  of  the  Tapanoni, 
the  western  branch  of  the  Marowini.  Its  upper  course  is  inha- 
bited by  the  Eagle  Indians. 

AcccMrding  to  my  observations  of  N.  and  S.  stars,  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers,  of  equal  breadth  at  their  confluence,  takes 
place  in  latitude  2°  20'  50"  N.  ;^  and  the  chronometer  showed  that 
we  were  7'  52"  in  arc  W.  of  our  embarkation,  the  direct  distance 
of  which  was  S.  25®  E.,  19  miles,  and  we  had  required  6  days  to 
aooMnplish  it.  The  barometer,  as  compared  with  its  height  at 
the  coast,  showed  we  were  612  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  smelt  round  our  camp  like  an  onion-fair.  That  liana  which 
smells  so  strongly  of  garlic,  grew  in  abundance  round  us,  and  a 


«  Fbbci  of  GnA7MM»  in  Nataraliit'i  libimry,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
t  Fiabct  of  Guaywia,  in  NatoralUt's  Library,  Yol.  ii.  p.  183. 
X  This  u  the  result  of  66  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  34  and  38  Sagittarii,  8  CjgDi, 
m  VwQDOBy  «  Cjgni,  and  «  Cepbei.  ' 
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great  many  of  the  fafraachoi  haTiog  been  cut  to  dear  the  spot,  the 
smell  was  reallj  oppressive.  I  have  met  with  it  frequently ;  bat 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  either  in  Uossom  or 
bearing  fruit,  in  order  to  determine  its  character.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Powis  {Crax  alector)  feed  upon  the  berries  or  the 
leaves  of  this  ligneous  twiner,  as  the  flesh  of  that  bird,  at  certain 
periods,  tastes  strongly  of  onions. 

12fA.— -The  united  rivers  presented  a  continuous  course  of 
rapids ;  thej  were  not  dangerous,  but  they  delayed  our  prc^fiess. 
After  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came,  however,  to  a  fall  where 
the  water  rushed  over  two  ledges,  the  first  forming  a  cataract  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  the  second  from  15  to  16  feet.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  latter  rose,  from  amidst  the  foam  of  the  cataract,  a 
solitary  rock  in  the  form  of  a  huge  pile,  studded  with  laminar 
mica.  The  morning  sun  threw  his  rays  upon  the  northern  side 
of  this  angular  rock,  and  rendered  it  of  daszling  br^htness — 
realising  the  picture  which  Raleigh  drew  of  Guayana,  where 
every  rock  was  described  as  argentiferons.  While  we  were  occu* 
pied  in  carrying  our.  baggage  overland,  and  drawing  the  boats 
after  us,  Mr.  Goodall  took  a  sketch  of  this  cataract,  which,  for 
want  of  another  name,  I  have  inserted  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Cataract  in  my  map. 

The  heat  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  very  oppressive.  The 
thermometer  rose  to  142®  in  the  sun.  The  barometer  had  fallen ; 
at  least  it  stood  lower  at  4  o'clock  than  the  previous  day;  and 
our  descent  that  day  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  35  to 
40  feet,  which  ought  to  have  caused  the  mercurial  column  to  rise^ 
I  have  frequently  observed  that  a  high  barometer  predicts  rain, 
while  a  low  barometer,  in  rainy  weather,  frequently  indicates  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  efiect  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  what 
takes  place  in  Europe. 

l&A. — Heavy  thunder  and  rain  rendered  our  night- quarters 
very  uncomfortable,  and  we  greatly  felt  the  absence  of  our 
tents.  We  started  in  the  morning  during  rain.  The  river  con* 
tinned  its  monotonous  course  towards  the  N.  by  W.  It  was  now 
about  300  yards  broad,  and  small  hills,  lined  with  low  trees  and 
thidc  bushes,  approach  its  banks.  Here  and  there  are  seen 
wide-branching  silk-cotton  trees  {Bcmbax  spec.),  or  die  stately 
purple-heart,  which  rose  above  the  lower  vegetation,  consistiiig 
of  the  wild  arnatto  (a  species  of  Biza),  the  water- guava  (Pndmm 
aquaticum),  an  Inga  and  numerous  Jacana  trees  {TriplariM 
Americana),  and  Cecropias  (Ceerapia  pekatce  and  others  of  thm 
same  genus).  There  was  almost  a  totd  absence  of  Orchidee,  a 
circumstance  which  seldom  occurs  in  the  tropical  and  moist  re- 
gions of  Guayana.  The  current  is  very  trifling,  amounting  to 
about  a  mile  in  an  hour,  where  it  is  not  accelerated  by  rapids  or 
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falls.  The  Imtler  are  CRUted  bj  ledges  of  locks  of  hornblende 
gnetsSy  here  sad  there  traTcarsed  by  a  rein  of  qnartz.  We  baited 
for  the  night  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  rirer,  which  joined  the 
Camni  on  its  left  bank;  a  few  yards  lower  down  another  stream 
came  in  from  the  right  Our  latitude  this  night  was  2®  34'  N. 
Here  I  suffered  a  loss  which  I  felt  very  severely.  It  will  be  re* 
collected  that  I  lost  a  very  fine  Taruma  dog  at  one  of  the  cataracts, 
and  of  all  the  dogs  I  had  purchased  one*<mly  now  remamed — an 
animal  the  more  remarkable  from  its  being  a  cross-breed  between  ^ 
the  Taruma  dog  and  the  Cani$  cancrivorus,  Desm.  A  jaguar 
during  the  night  carried  him  off  from  the  midst  of  our  camp ;  and 
thus  was  I  not  only  deprived  of  what  I  considered  a  treasure,  but^ 
what  was  worse,  his  place  as  a  good  purveyor  of  our  larder  could 
not  be  supplied  in  the  wilderness. 

14ih. — We  passed  the  river  Sipariwini  at  half-past  7«  The 
rapids  contiaued,  and  the  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  afternoon. 
The  thermometer  rose,  in  the  san,  to  135^%  a  heat  to  whidi 
we  were  equally  exposed,  as  the  small  size  of  our  wood-skins  or 
bark  canoes  did  not  permit  the  erection  of  anything  to  shelter  us 
from  the  burning  rays.  I  regretted  this  the  more  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Goodali,  who  cuntinued  indisposed  ;  and  I  myself  was  then 
suffering  under  acute  rheumatism. 

We  were  drenched  with  rain.  During  the  night  a  severe 
thonder-storm  passed  over  our  camp,  against  which  the  tempomry 
tesits»  made  of  wild  plantain-leaves,  could  afford  no  protection.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  one  of  the  thunder-cl^ps.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  ef  rising  out  of  my  hammock,  to  see  whether  I  coukl  not 
make  the  roof  a  litde  more  water-tight,  when  I  saw  the  tent  dearly 
illuminated  with  a  rose-coloured  light;  and  the  thunder  following 
instantly  after  it,  mig^t  have  been  compared  to  the  firing  off,  dose 
by,  of  the  heariest  pieces  of  ordnance — 

**  Twag  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amaxement  all.^ 

I  atood  transfixed,  anxiously  listening  whether  I  should  hear  cries 
of  distress;  but,  as  if  Nature  had  been  for  a  while  appeased 
by  the  efibort,  the  heavy  rain  ceased,  and  all  was  calm.  The 
voices  of  our  Indians  relieved  the  suspense,  which,  during 
that  awful  silence,  they  had  no  doubt  equally  shared  with  me. 
On  inquiry  i  found  that  all  was  wdl ;  and  the  electric  fluid  had 
doubt  struck  the  river  close  by.  The  following  day  we  met 
an  accidoit.  In  descending  one  of  the  falls,  the  small  boat 
which  contained  our  kitchen  utensils  swamped  and  sank.  Our 
loss,  however,  was  but  trifling ;  and  as  the  boat  fortunately  did 
not  sink  in  deep  water,  we  were  able  to  recover  it  again.  It  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  imprudence  of  our  cook,  a  most  ill-fated 
being,  who,  when  I  travelled  without  a  European  companion  froni 
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Roraima  to  the  Cuyuni^  on  a  former  oocasioo^  likewise  sniik  a 
boat;  and  we  were  not  then  so  luckj,  but  lost  every  article  of 
kitchen  utensils^  without  saving  so  much  as  a  plate,  knife,  fork,  or 
•poon,  or  a  grain  of  salt ;  and  thus  was  I  obliged  to  do  without 
these  comforts  for  nearly  a  fortnight  The  rock  which  caused  the 
cataract,  in  the  present  instance,  was  mica  slate,  which  oocun 
much  more  frequently  in  the  Curuni  than  in  the  other  rivers  we 
had  passed.     It  is  here  and  there  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz. 

The  heavy  rain  had  caused  the  river  to  swell.  In  the  evening 
-we  halted  near  a  small  stream,  which  was  pouring  out  its  whitish 
waters  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  rushed  for  several  hundred 
feet  into  those  of  the  Curuni,  forming  a  white  band,  narrow  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  spreading  like  the  tail  of 
a  comet.  We  found  several  bark  canoes  tied  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  a  narrow  foot-path.  We  little  thought  that  they  would 
prove  the  last  vestiges  of  man  that  we  should  see  till  we  reached 
the  Caribs  at  the  lower  Corentyne.  We  had  been  informed  that 
a  path  of  three  days*  journey  led  to  the  settlements  of  the  Indians 
located  at  the  Upper  Sipariwini. 

The  cloudy  state  of  the  weather  precluded  my  taking  moi^ 
ihan  three  altitudes  of  the  «  a  Lyra  when  near  the  meridian ; 
they  were,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  progress  had  been 
slow  ;*  and  I  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
expedition  upon  short  allowance,  and  to  declare  war  against  all 
animated  nature,  not  excepting  the  Iguanas,  of  which  large  nam* 
bers,  roused  by  the  sound  of  our  paddles,  jumped  from  the  adja- 
cent trees  with  a  loud  splash  into  the  river,  and  were  sure  to  cause 
us  the  heaviest  disappointment  by  escaping  from  our  pots.  On 
the  evening  of  the  1 7th  we  were  successful  enough  to  hook  a  lai^ 
Paruaruima  (Phractacephalus  hemiloptenu),  measuring  4  feet 
2  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  11  inches  in  girth.  It  isapilj 
that  this  fish  is  almost  all  head  and  tail.  The  mis-shapen  head 
is  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  cuirass,  and  in  the  present  specimen 
it  measured  1  foot  5j^  inches,  and  thus  very  materially  diminished 
its  usefulness  as  food  for  fifteen  individuals 

In  thp  afternoon  of  the  18th  we  found  that  the  river  took  a 
ivestern  and  frequently  a  southern  course,  consequently  retro* 
grade ;  its  bed  was  so  studded  with  isles  and  falls  that  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  spot  where  it  flowed  gently  along. 
Small  hills  of  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height  approach  its  banks« 
and  it  divides  into  so  many  channels  that  we  scarcely  ventured  to 
lose  sight  of  each  other  for  fear  of  being  separated.  Mr.  GoodaU, 
who  was  now  in  tolerably  good  health,  had  unfortunately,  since 
we  had  been  put  upon  small  allowance,  been  restored  to  his  best 

*  The  latitude  was,  according  to  these  observations,  3^  iS'  N. ;  and  a  set  of  hour 
angles  gave  for  our  distance,  west  of  our  embarkation,  about  32  miles. 
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Appetite,  and  both  of  q0  encouraged  tlie  rest  of  the  crews  by  pad-* 
dling  hke  themselves  from  morning  until  we  pitched  our  camp  at 
night. 

Numerous  ledges  of  rocks  or  bars  extend  right  across  the 
rirer  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  cause  dangerous  falls* 
These  rocks  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
felspar.  On  arriving  at  one  of  the  cataracts,  I  led  the  way  with 
■ay  own  little  bark,  and  the  others  followed.  Hitherto,  thanks  ta 
a  kind  Providence,  we  had  been  successful,  though  we  came  from' 
time  to  time  in  rough  oon|act  with  some  sharp  rock  which  pierced 
our  skiffsy  none  of  them  half  an  inch  in  thickness,'*'  and  caused  the 
water  to  spout  in  like  a  fountain,  when  pieces  of  shirts  and  trousers 
were  resorted  to  for  stopping  the  leak,  and  which  always  proved 
sofBdent  for  the  purpose.  With  the  exception  of  one  bark  canoe, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  abandon,  we  have  hitherto  suffered  no 
loss  since  the  canoe  with  our  kitchen  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

The  labyrinth  of  islets  (indeed  the  river  cannot  be  less  than 
8  miles  in  breadth,  at  least  this  is  the  distance  between  hills  and 
hUls) — the  numerous  cataracts  and  rapids — induced  us  to  call  this 
region,  the  Falls  and  Rapids  of  the  Thousand  Isles. 

The  flora  of  these  islets  is  not  much  diversified:  the  Elizahetha 
eoceinea,  the  Jacaranda,  the  Laurus  turinamensis  which  margined 
the  river  s  banks,  a  Strychnos  with  clusters  of  white  flowers  of 
delicious  perfume,  the  Clitoria  arborea,  struck  me  as  not  hitherto 
observed.  I  ought  not  to  forget  an  uncommonly  pretty  Ascle- 
pisde» ;  its  flowers,  of  a  rich  velvety  purplish-brown  colour,  hung 
down  in  large  racemes.  It  appears  to  be  a  new  genus  of  this 
difficult  order.  The  rocks,  where  they  were  above  water,  were 
covered  with  an  arborescent  Solanum ;  Orchides  were  still  want- 
ing, at  least  I  saw  none  near  the  banks  nor  in  the  adjacent  forest, 
where  we  encamped.  Our  latitude  was  this  night  (September 
19th)  3*  21'  3(y  N. ;  our  progress  westward  from  our  embarka- 
tion 41'  47"  in  arc.  During  the  last  two  days  we  had  made 
13^  miles,  westing.  This  slow  progress,  and  the  probability  that 
we  should  not  find  human  habitations  for  a  week  or  ten  days  more, 
obliged  me  to  curtail  our  allowances  still  more,  so  that  we  were 
reduced  to  4  ounces  of  cassada-bread  or  farinha  de  manioc,  and 
sach  game  and  fish  as  luck  procured  us.  The  river  being  nvfoU 
len,  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  fish. 

20tk. — Islands,  rapids,  and  falls  continued :  the  deep  and  sono- 
rous roar  of  falling  waters  which  broke  upon  us  from  time  to  tim^ 
as  the  woods  carried  the  sound,  apprized  us  of  some  great  obstacle 
which  we  would  have  to  surmount;  and  after  paddling  for  about 
2  miles^  we  found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  some  falls,  the  height 

*  The  one  I  was  then  in  was  onl  j  four  lioes,  or  one-third  of  an  inch ;  Mr.  GoodairS| 
wbich  was  the  thiclcest,  fire  lineib 
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of  wfaicfa  was  52.feet»*  and  which  far  gtwoAtvr  Hed  with  mnj  I 
had  teen  in  my  peregiinaiiona.  We  had  here  to  unload  and  carr  j 
the  baggage  and  boats  more  than  a  mile  over  low  hills  about  150 
feet  high*  to  the  spot  where  the  river  again  beccwca  navigaUe ;  a 
labonr  which  it  took  us  more  than  a  day  to  accomplish.  The  rodca 
at  the  head  of  the  cataract  were  gneiss,  and  here  and  there  oearse 
quartaoae  sandstone  or  ocoglomerate  cemented  bj  iron ;  but  near 
the  foot  of  the  cataract  huge  blodks  were  lying  abont  in  the  graatesl 
CMifnsion,  as  if  they  had  been  shattered  by  some  great  convnkioii 
of  nature.  These  blocks  consist  of  fine*grained  gneiss^  travetsed 
by  layers  a]q>roaching  in  appearance  decomposed  epidote(?) 
The  gneiss  is  stratified^  and  on  some  of  the  blocks  it  appears  mndi 
cmtorted. 

This  diday  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  hoorly  observa* 
tions  of  the  barometer  and  thennometer  on  the  2l6taf  September^ 
which  were  as  follow  :— 


Hourly  Obeervationi  on  September  21, 

1843 ;  Height,  330  feet  aboye  the  eea. 

Instminentt. 

Hour  of 
Dey. 

Higheet. 

Hour  of 

Lsweek. 

Mean. 

Barometer 

Attached  Thennometer     .     . 
DeCadied  Tbevinometer     •     . 
Wetpbulb  Tbenweter    •     • 
Temperetiire  ef  the  nvwt  •    . 

h. 

11   A.M. 

1  r.M. 
1  r.M. 

1   F.M. 

e  9M, 

Isehee. 

29*712 

85^00 
8hP-00 

h. 

7   P.M. 
6  A.M. 
5  A.M. 

5a.1i. 

3  A.W. 

Inches. 
29'MO 

71»*60 

7l0-8# 

71<»M» 

«l««70 

iBchca. 
29*668 

7BP-M 

TIP-TO 

7«o*Si 

•8P-» 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  cataract  obliged  us  to  stop  this  day,  as 
our  reduced  circumstances  would  scarcely  bare  allowed  such  a 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  making  observaticms^ 

Smce  we  had  entered  this  continued  series  of  rapids  and  falls 
we  lost  all  sight  of  game  and  fish.  We  had  to  preach  philosophy 
to  our  murmiu-ing  stomachs  to  satisfy  themselves  with  4  ounces  oif 
bread.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  at  such  a  time  to  be  blessed  with 
a  good  appetite. 

We  started  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22Dd,  from  the  foot  of 
Frederick  William*s  Cataract,  under  which  name,  in  honour  of  my 
sovereign,  the  King  of  Prussia,  this  magnificent  fall  will  appear  in 
my  majps ;  and  which,  according  to  the  chronometer,  was  45'  15" 
west  of  our  embarkation,  or  57°  19'  54"  west  of  Greenwich,  f 

The  river  widened  considerably,  extended  no  doubt  by  the 
numerous  islands.     In  the  afternoon  it  presented,  where  the  sight 

*  The  whole  height  of  these  fklb,  from  their  head  to  the  place  where  we  embarked 
again,  was  65  fee^  aeeording  to  the  barometer. 

f  I  did  not  succeed  Id  procuring  aoy  observations  for  latitude ;  but  as  our  yogicM 
on  the  20th  was  trifling,  and  the  latitude  having  been  found  the  night  previous  to  be 
3p  ar  SCK  N.,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  9«  38'  38^  by  assuming  Frederick  Wil- 
uam's  Cataract  dP  dO'  N.,  we  cannot  be  a  mUe  from  the  truth. 
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waft  not  interrupted  by  ulets,  a  breadth  of  about  4  miles ;  ledges 
<tf  gneiM  travened  the  riTer  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction, 
one  following  the  other,  like  furrows  in  a  ploughed  field.  Lsrge 
spherical  bk>cks  of  a  coaise-gndned  granite,  or  at  other  tiaaes 
shaped  like  an  obelisk,  were  Ijing  upon  these  ledges.  A  small 
efaauiof  hills,  their  highest  summit  about  400  feet  above  the  rivcfr, 
extended  from  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  rirer^  for  about  2 
miles  inland,  and  closed  the  background  of  the  picture,  on  ap- 
proaching from  the  N.  as  we  did.  Our  latitude,  determined 
from  some  rery  good  observations,  was  3''  88'  38^'  N.,  our  dis* 
tance  W.  54^  43^'  in  arc,  from  our  embsritation ;  our  course  since 
die  17th  had  been  N.W.  by  W. 

We  nearly  lost  one  of-  our  canoes  the  next  morning  on  desoend- 
uig  a  ialL  Some  of  the  baggage  got  wet ;  but  the  sun  shone 
bnght,  and  the  mishap  was  soon  reinedied.  We  paddled  on  un- 
ceasingly for  nine  hours,  and  stopped  at  night  on  a  small  island, 
our  larder  enriched  with  some  Iguanas  and  a  crane ;  the  latter 
promised  a  delicious  soup ;  but  unfortunately  we  spoiled  it  by 
using  gunpowder  as  a  substitute  for  salt,  of  which  we  had  been 
deprived  for  some  days  past.  The  taste  of  the  nitre  and  sulphur 
perfectly  spoiled  an  entertainment  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  our 
hungry  stomachs. 

24th. — ^While  hauling  one  of  the  boats  over  a  rapid,  the  poor 
Arecuna  Indian,  who,  the  reader  of  the  Geogpraphical  Journal 
will  perhaps  recollect,  was  severely  wounded  by  a  sting-ray  during 
our  ascent  of  the  Takutu,  met  with  a  similar  accident  this  day. 
He  suffered  most  excruciating  pains ;  the  wound  had  been  in- 
flicted near  the  ankle.  The  juice  of  the  mooo-moco  (Cahdium 
arboreacens)  having  been  recommended  to  be  taken  inwardly, 
with  a  litde  spirit,  and  outwardly  squeezed  into  the  wound,  was 
tried,  with  the  exception  of  the  spirit,  of  which  we  had  none,  and 
for  idiidi  water  was  substituted,  but  it  did  not  i^ear  to  diminish 
tbe  pain. 

The  rocks  which  formed  tbe  rapids  were  compact  red  felspar, 
stratified  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  and  traversed  from  N.  to  S., 
so  as  to  form  oblong  squares.  Liarge  blocks  of  the  same  rock 
were  lying  upon  them. 

We  halted  at  1 1  o'clock  at  the  heail  of  a  large  cataract,  and  it 
became  evident  that  we  should  have  to  unload  the  canoes^  and 
carry  the  baggage  overland.  While  I  was  looking  out  for  a  fit 
place  to  tranqsort  it  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  I  obsenred  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  remains  of  some  old  huts,  and,  on  close^ 
inspection,  found  that  we  were  at  the  path  which  leads  from  the 
Cerentyne  to  the  Essequibo;  and,  as  a  further  proof  that  my 
surmises  were  correct,  we  now  discovered  two  corials  hauled  up 
on  the  land,  one  above  40  feet  long,  tbe  other  about  half  that 
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of  the  settlements  a  Carib^  who  told  me  he  had  lately  ctf^Ke'iritlr 
others  from  the  lower' MFa^ownii;  \Biihd  entered  tHfe  CorfeiAyilK^^ta. 
join  tly^  i^latimift  at^^'^Ruputiunii ^Ud  ihiit  4hej^  htid  Uft^tW^' 
cfalft  it  the  f^lXcf)  Wte]|«  th^  pttiif)  teiids  trotti  Ihe  '€oi^n\>^^'  'W 
the  Eflsequibo.     We  were  now  persuaded/' A«rt  ^afi^'  ii6  Wi'aiif 

toiU,  w«rlad;  hti^ttt.'VMjtffa^d  a^omt^tbts tt¥er>tit«ik  #eKh^«r, 
halt  b^efti  vislti^'ft/  hum«ttl'b^Hgi  WM;^  (  ^Ai  'altiiosf  >«»hvi iH^; ' 
thatfdrifi^s  mam h% ^ibrti<aT«i^edHhK  jmH  ^{'ih^'AVcf  Whtc^' 
wi^'had'  naTigM^-mee  w<y  teft  the  spor'^b^re'  we-  Ibtind^itii^  'bitf ' 
rotte&bwrk<»itio^s7'andld»<i»4rMl;bpe#iod^^*(^  (StH)  "We^lmii^ 
been  strttg^ing  with  <»lanidts,  vftd^  had  saflbred  half  stairv^Vidn/; 
Thougfa  'we  were  Well'aWa^e  tbat' oiir"|ririft'<w^ere-nbt'yet  o^^  It ' 
was  conMlihg*to  kmw  we'^ei^  tianrigmiog  lh«  C(mtttjrri«;^aiid^ 
tbatr  men,  More  ttjk,  imd  paiMii  «<p'  And  d<ivvtt  thk  patV^  tlli^''* 

rivers i '    •»'»••••*        "       '      1     *  •  '    V.    -.  :"  i:  f  i   ',-"  "i    <]  :>i*»r!},i 

Themtiqutty  (asftii'as'lhis  woni^ean  betisi^  itrlhfhi^^^ 
latingrtO'  Ajnerica^sinorvllB  re^discov^ry)  of  this  p^Mi*  ref^^M'fe*' 
very  interesting  to  nie.  '  It  ihftst  Irtive  beeft  alread^flutowniii  tfi^- 
seTenieeatb  cental^ ;  at  le6st  D'^Acunhn  fovind,  in  M89/^M<yg» 
some  of  the  Indians  nfear  th^'  Rio'  Negro,  iton  toolsr,  didch*'ii^^ 
hatolietft/  billsi  knites,  Ac. ;  md  on'ki^rry,  witttt^M  that  fh^jp*' 
had  xccefved  them  Itom  thfr  people  ^wYk^  dwdt^  itf  tbe '^\)nWy^ 
nearest  die  sea  on  thdt  nde,  and  <who  had  tight' hrir;'b^^iift*^ 
D*Atmnba  supposed  tbey  deluded  tK^  theOtittb^'   Di"/0o«Rfaey;'| 
while  •  speaking  of  AjtiricabA,  oiie  ol  the  most  poweHbl^ftcT^jfo^'* 
of  the  Manao«y  and  who  lived  abont  1720;  obsc*rndiJthat'  he  miid^  \ 
an  alliance  with  the  I>i)toh'Df'thb  Essequfho.^Mi'wIioRl  b^tHidi<A/ 
byihe  way  of  the  Rio  Branos^ '  The  trade  ^  bispart'  e5tfMtM'* 
in  slaves.     In  order  to  obtain  them,  he  hoisted'  thir  Dtatdi*  'fl^,^ 
sdouvedthd  Rio  Negroj  ahd  <^ptuVed  ail  nhet  Indians  o^  whcta 
he  4xm]d  lay  hands.*  -Only  at  few  of  ihesfe'slli^^  i^t«'0iii¥ied^^ 
down  the  Esseqtibo,  the  greater  part  being  taken  to  Sufrinam  by* 
the  path  which,  from  the  inlet  Primoss,  leads  acrotetfao'  liter  ' 
Ber bice  to  the  Corentyne,  which  river  it  meets  at  the  catantet 
where  we  were  encaimped,  and  this  path  is  still  called- amoflgf  the 
Macnsi  Indians,  thid  dave-pa^,  or  Tuari  Yemrtm,  aiidihis-it  Itkfe-^  * 
wise  the.  way  by  which  Don  'Franmoo  Joiie  Rodvigaez'Btttdta  ' 
went  twiee  from  the  Amason  to  Surinam^  on  aflaifs'ofhiisi  g^tfv^i^- 
ment,  in  1793.t    Thoagh  I  had  only  waiked  along  that  {Mth  « 
from  the  river  Berbice  to  the  Essequifoo,  my  present  joUrft«y 

■ , ■  '  ■      5  ;  , 

•  Sottthey's  'Sbtory  of  firiuril,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  tlO,  tl.     Ribiero  reports  tfiat  Ajuri*  ' 
eaba  was  taken  prisoDer  with  ^OOO  (f)  Indiana,  while  Jao  de  Maya  da  Gama  wa* 
gOTemor,  and  carried  in  chains  fo  Para;  and  a  mutiny  on  board  the  veHel  having  Imq 
diaooveivd,  he  jumped  into  the  river  to  drown  himaell 

t  Humboldt*!  Peiaoaal  Narrative,  vol.  v.  p.  480.  '^  " 
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made  me  likewise  aoqaainted  with  the  jpart  where  it  strikes  the 
Corentyne. 

The  Carihs,  those  sconrges  to  the  less  valiant  tribes,  settled 
from  Surinam  along  the  Rupununi,  and  bj  means  of  another 
much  frequented  path  held  intercourse  with  the  Caribs  of  the 
Caroni  and  the  Orinoco. 

The  scenerj  is  uncommonly  picturesque  near  this  cataract; 
blocks  of  granite  of  a  spherical  form,  from  50  to  60  feet  high, 
lie  about  in  great  confusion,  crowned  with  tropical  vegetation ; 
the  wax-flowered  Closia,  the  yellow  Cjrtopodium,  the  thread-like 
Rhipsalis  with  its  pearlj  fruit  and  npright  or  columnar  cerei, 
give  to  these  singular  rocks  a  marked  tropical  appearance.  We 
here  enjoyed,  after  a  long  period,  the  first  emotions  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  privil^fe  of  discoverers, 
mare  particularly  as  I  could  not  at  that  time  learn  whether  the 
cataract  possessed  a  name  or  not,  to  introduce  it  into  my  map  fs 
Lord  Stanley's  Cataract.*  Upwards  of  50  circummeridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  stars,  SCygni,  oePavonis,  aindi,  aCygni,  aCephei, 
gave  me  as  a  mean  3°  59'  16"  N.  for  the  latitude. 

Our  Indian  discovered  with  great  joy  some  Kaitshara  or  Pen- 
guin (Sramelia  haratas)  with  ripe  fruit.  This  fruit  resembles  a 
banana  in  miniature,  and  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  plant,  per- 
haps from  80  to  100  nestling  U^ether.  They  contain  a  succu- 
lent flesh  of  an  agreeable  vinous  taste  when  ripe ;  and  although 
this  was  not  quite  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  they  were 
highly  acceptable,  and  by  boiling  them  we  counteracted  their 
astringency.  They  were  the  more  welcome,  as  neither  of  the 
huntsmen  we  had  sent  out  on  our  first  arrival  had  brought  in  any 
thing,  and  the  attempts  of  our  fishermen  during  the  night  had  met 
with  no  better  success. 

The  Indian  whom  I  had  met  at  the  Rupununi,  and  who  told 
me  of  having  left  his  corial  at  the  path,  had  given  me  permission 
to  use  it,  if  I  should  want  it ;  and  he  directed  me  to  deliver  it  to 
his  brother,  the  Carib  Chief  William,  at  Tomatai. 

According  to  the  barometer,  we  were  still  230  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  we  had  yet  to  overcome  many  an  impediment  before  we 
could  get  into  smooth  water.  I  therefore  took  the  corial,  and  had 
it  repaired  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  in  a  few  hours. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September  at  half- 
past  6  o'clock ;  but  we  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile,  when  an- 
other cataract,  where  we  again  had  to  unload,  impeded  our 
progress.     The  rocks,  which  here  consisted  of  quartz  and  felspar 

pebbles  cemented  by  iron,  were  lying  about  in  the  greatest  con- 

_ , . — , 

*  On  oar  anriTal  at  the  Carib  aetdement,  I  leanit  that  it  was  known  to  them  under 
tiie  name  of  Aritapu ;  I  have,  oerertheless,  preserred  the  name  I  gave  it  under  our  first 
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ftuion  tmaginable,  a&d  hod  the  appearanoe  of  having  been  vitri- 
fied in  a  furnace.  On  some  spots  where  the  iron  cement  was 
more  prominent,  thej  were  so  smooth^  that'  we  had  lo  ipiard 
ourselves  against  BlY]>ping.  -The  smallev  rockSy  where  heaped 
together^  looked  strikingly  like  the  refuse  from  a  snaithyt  Our 
coarse  varied  between  N.  and  N.N.E.,  the  river  stiU  stndded 
with  islets.  While  we:  turned'  round  one  of  the  isknods,  mj^  boat 
being  as  usual  in  advance,  we  saw  a  large  Puma  {F^dis  ameolor) 
drinking  at  the  margin  i^  the  rivet;  •though'  he  observed  our 
boat,  he  sdarcely  took  any  notice  of  us ;  unforUuiately  the  only 
gun  we  had  in  the  boat  was  wet  from  the  sei'ere  min,  ^nd  it 
midsed  fire.  We  were  net  15  yards  from  himj  and  he  leiaiuely 
put  hilnself  upon  his  haunches  like  a  dogi  and  appeared  rather 
to  hare  every  inclination  to  attack  our  boat  than  to  be  frighteaed 
at  our  approaching  him.  The  Indiait  Soraveng-  was  ao  extw 
perated  at  his  audacity  and  the  irieffident  gun^  that*  he'threw^a 
large  piece  of  wood  at  him  which- was  lying »al>tb0  bottom*  ef'Uie 
boat;  this  induced  hkn  to  retovn  leisurely  into  thewioodi   • 

Violent  rain  induced  us  to  pitch  our  camp  ini  the  aftenuKfii  of 
the  26th  as  early  as  half-past  1  o'clock,  'and'  we  wenre  so  hujigry 
that  we  thought  success  might  perhaps  crown  ouv  endeavours :  to 
procure  some  game  or  fish.  The  Indians  bEoiHght'in>a  Maam 
(Tetrao  guianensis,  Gmel.)  of  the  siae  of  a  puUeC,  wkicik  to 
divide  among  fifteen  would  have  required  a  pair  of  cimtpaaaes 
and  scales. 

We  saw  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  a  laige  aoaphitheatre'  of 
hills  about  200  to  250  feet  high,  which  surrounded  the  Itroad 
expanse  of  the  river,  here  from  E.  to  W.  about  3  milea  broad, 
the  hills  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  nmbrageous  treesv  The 
intermediate  space  between  hills  and  hills  was  brokeft'vpby 
islets ;  blocks  of  granite  heaped  up  in  the  most  faatastie  ^ms 
met  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  predicted  the  dangers  we 
should  have  to  encounter.  In  advance  of  the  others^  I  gave  orders 
to  the  coxswain  to  halt  at  one  of  the  rocky  islets>  and  climbing 
to  the  summit,  our  route  lay  before  us.  The  remembraooe  of 
what  I  felt  at  the  sight  before  me,  will  remain  as  long  as  memory 
lasts.  Enormous  masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  extended  as  fer 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  against  whidi  the  river  dashed  its  waters 
with  the  greatest  fury,  the  white  foam  forming  the  slrmgest  con* 
trast  with  the  gloomy  tint  of  the  roeky  masses ;  and  when  my 
looks  fell  upon  the  miserable  skiffii  to  wLi<^  our  lives  would  be 
confided,  skiffs  whose  construction  could  not  bosst  of  a  woody 
fibre,  when  I  recollected  the  privations  we  had  all  suffered  and 
our  consequently  enfeebled  state,  our  only  hope  of  surmounting 
the  dangers  before  us  rested  upon  Him  who  is  almighty^  and 
whose  aims  and  ends  we  poor  mortals  cannot  fathom. 
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-  It  WBS  iBipaniUe  to  gWe  orders^  or  maturely  to  oonuder  and 
pre^anBnge  what  was  to  be  done ;  we  had  to  leave  our  actions  to 
csidunstances,  and  till  the  inomeDt  should  arrive  fur  averting  the 
dangers  we  had  to  brave.  As  I  have  generally  done,  so  I  did  in 
the  presenl  instance :  I  took  the  lead  in  mj  booit  and  ordered  the 
othmv  to  fellow  it  at  the  necessary  interval,  if  it  should  pass  suc- 
eessfnily>  or  to  profit  by  any  disaster  which  might  befall  us,  by 
acvoiding  the  danger.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  to  impress  the 
Taader  with  the  belief  that  I  felt  no  apprehension  while  my  light 
skiff  daneed  upon  the  contending  waves,  and  passed  between  the 
Mack  pointed  rooks  that  beset  its  course — though  I  have  passed 
bmKiredB  of  cataracts,  it  would  be  sheer  bravado  to  assert  that  I 
did  not  breathe  quicker  or  feel  my  chest  more  contracted  than 
«aaal  when  passing  a  fall ;  but  1  may  with  truth  declare  that 
those  feelings  were  trifling  when  compared  to  what  I  experienced 
when^  having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  my  boat  bore 
round  to  await  the  descent  of  the  others,  and  I  witnessed  the  im- 
minent danger  of  every  successive  skiff  as  it  is  hurried  down  with 
tlse  -swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  when  the  slightest  mismanagement 
migbt  entail  destruction  to  those  who  were  in  it.  A  nd  how  fre- 
qnently  had  I  not  to  endure  this  painful  excitement  during  the 
course  of  this  day !  I  now  called  to  mind,  that  about  the  same 
tuHse  of  the  year,  in  1836,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cataracts, 
the  Caribs-  had  told  me  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  falls  of 
the  river  above  tbem,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  river  was  full 
to  overfk»wing  that  they  (x>uld  be  surmounted. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  halted  at  4  o*clock  in  the  afternoon. 
We  had  no  guides,  and  circumstances,  and  our  experience  of 
former  situations  of  the  same  nature,  could  alone  direct  us  in 
selecting  nor  path,  where^  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rocks  and 
foaming  massen  of  water  were  visible.  We  had  to  contend  with 
kgiotia  of  ants  for  the  possession  of  our  camp,  and  received  many 
a  bite  while  preparing  our  night  quarters. 

Hunger  is  a  very  disagreeable  feeling;  one's  ideas  get  con- 
fused, and  there  is  felt  a  vague  sensation  which  ultimately  engen- 
ders headac^,  and  also  an  uneasy  spasmodic  contraction  near 
the  region  of  the  stomach  :  such  were  my  feelings  this  day ;  I  did 
not  dare  inquire  after  those  of  the  others — ^I  was  sure  their  answers 
wouid  have  aggravated  my  own  suffering.  The  report  of  a  gun 
roused  me  from  my  revierie :  what  can  the  lucky  hunter  have 
killed  ?  was  my  first  thought,  and  the  xnoraents  which  succeeded 
seemed  as  hours.  At  last  an  Indian  arrived  with  heavy  step, 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  large  black  fenude  spider-monkey. 
I  >glaiiced  at  Mr.  Goodall,  whose  countenance  depicted  disap- 
pointment and  disgust,  but  which  sad  necessity  and  the  large 
vacnnm  that  two  ounces  of  £urinha  must  have  left  in  his  stomach 
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JW  tte  4»djvw,pi?»<W«^*<*P  W^f^iP',  fitst,  .^ingefi^  off  the  Jm 

'     ■'■  '        "'    '  ■    »P.».F«M 

ji^|self  .fel^t;  v>me)Jt»iij^.' like.  cli?g»8t  at'  lfi,e.p^eaji  bejfor^  us.^  I  T}}Pi 
f p  ^^  human,  fprffx  n^,  ^is^,    ^  7^ dia^R^ijirer^  les^ f,^r^ Vl^M"  .if 

,,,,3^f,p-We:,bMi.)?>.^piqf4  fw^^^ft  Aw^cp  ip,t,^e  iw^T?e|or  th,i{ 

dawn  of  jJaj)f.tUq.in^priu:^tert$<>fc>^en§;>  ^d  a09t»ef/Ij>4iia>^,^,|«W^ 
fr'tW  P9''¥W  J^fri<¥^/ 1  >fPp)r>ftfoiiL.tfnyioiffner.J^^^ 
.v<jrefffari;i«.t9,CT4Bl^  Jj^U  the  Wurm.o/  wh^^Ji  the,  Ca^rij^s  H^lKfjR^ 

%hp  rjgiit  ,d^fpc?UQf  jbi;  «uj  ,dff8C^t<,  ^d  ij^^  *H?^»j^W'*^*fi«r" 
already  arrived  at  the  em|wi;^t^»n  ^Jf^h^^TR^^^^^H^^^^VrrA^ 

ab;w^  aini^e,oY^)frft^pi^  a^rriyed  ^t,th^tfh,er,ep4^oi{^^f»9,iyf]fj|^^ 
I  w^  »Fe  ^WPg  9Wpc^,  lawlw)  t!9,i9^^b?igf5af^;Ca.tfl^Wf«,«f 
the  Ppi'|Bii,tja;ie/    Ba^mfiifiq^l^  qbsemtiop^  gav^,  pi»,  loi:,th|Q,flf 
^f^  J\^9^  W  pl^iqst  w^e:  ,we>  diacpahaf k^d   ^p  ,il»p  ji^Jp^Vi 
P^PW^  i^^j> a^.tbeiW  of  4b^.  gXf»tX  fells  9Q.,<i^et ;  J^pt  frqflfijtp^f 
gUglq^WtajcaCt-ie^.iJ^et.  ,      ^^  ,  I  •- 'u  v  .[v'. !  -.'t^.uuil 

^  „necojUpX}n^.,\ip(f(  ^vicwsaiul  .y^  ^d  b^m,jitxflshjrjg  ^0|hl]^]^lT 

ipg,  whilp  bpr^  in  .1836^  w^^  dkl  wt  PW^^^.  W  ^^W'i  wH/Wt 
h^r^s.  jthat  oould  I^old  a  book  ^vod  liqe>.<>x  k  rof),  or  were,  able , 
shoot,  were  seotin.qtte^i  of  game  er  J(Ub ;  .the  Kuni^rs.  r^toi 
lUMUcqesffi)]^  fiod.ihe  fishcijmeiif reported  tly^t.tb^y  bad  not  # 
single  nibble*  .     .    i    . 

How  shall  I  descnib^  ijie  three  succeeding  dajs ! ,  The  ny^^ 
being  BMich  lower  than  we  bad  found  it  ih  1836,  rapiqs  ni^il,  fa^f 
ioMpeded  its  oouf se  where  sefen  years  b^forf  we  nad  foiind  no  'Sifij^ 
cufties,  and  now^  with  morf^faiixg  labour,  our  exhausted  st()^  (^fif 
the  more  keenly  fell.  Several  of  the  Indians  3utfeT]|ed  froip  fever; 
and  o^r  little  cannpaoy  was  so  divided  t^at  we  could  sc^r^v 
«pare  the  physical  force  off  a  single  individual ;  tbi^  greatest  pefr 
suasion  v»»  tberefore  nec^asary  to  encounage  puf  peQjjle,  ^^ 
show  them  in  perspective  thp.iplt^nty  tbpy  wpuld  eiyoy  Yifhop^w^ 
/should  once, gam  the  lower  C^rentynW^ai^a  the  setdemfiUs  wbpi;!^ 
w^  had^jovrnedonaform^f  QCcasicM)*        /,         .   ,     .],...  '.t 

Restarted,  ftom^jtb^  Gr^  Ca|||^ac^  wi^i^^.^.prff^ru^;^^ 


*' '" '  iS^d^  Git^akihjrikeii^^i^^  '%\ 


al^waiiees.to  3  otiniei  ft! '(lay.  'STnc^'otfr  provitions ' Jiafl  bee* 
«i>;s^ort,  jAr\  (bQ<)M\  ^^pul6dal/dmae.a  thfe  tj&aiitft;^  bffeVihlia 
into  15  pbftiohii,  an(l  W^'alloweil  bv^ri' oiblet*  petson  C6  take  lib 
sfckfe;  'twrVifig  ttii  tWd -lak'f^V  oW^We^;'  W  m^  to  fcrbvtt  to 

■ll      ij     I       U4  >il   T         /-t^h    li    'J^'    #"fl     i.)   ^1   ills      iL  i;  :   ».*:!!     tj«  .      '^''■"IL.liJ 


saare^  reserving  xne  iwo  'lasr  lor  oorseives,  m  orner  lo  provtt  I 
fee  cfeW  itat  lire  Hid  VidiHirfcH  td  frfH^'beft^  'tli«h  ^hfey'r 'rtil 


he  suffer^  inor^  sfevirfrfV:  1h  ipite  of  rti!ii^)a<^bmty,Ye'tiaafflea 
froln^'aayligbt  pritlV  3  iitfd  6  t/^ldttt  ^ hi  thfe  "aft^rtiotS^f  an*  Tfbm 
ly  ift{liVS^iAel^1iW^td  Ib'^'lsl  Vrf'(>c'trfb^  w^  fSnW  in  aJdlAtWg 

Ifoiiiion^,  ambdn'tit)^  to  soineflbrtgr  bidr^  iUA2'6\ihd6k'tb 
^ri(]tViduah;  htrt  baj)t1ilyV  rttt  the  '  evening:  of  ib^t  (14^,  after 
ing  itai'eH^d  '26  flays  trithorit  meeiing'  a  buinan  being;  W^ 
en/er^lbeCrfrfb's^UtememoP'T^^^  '  /  ''  "     '    •  "- 

'''  m'  ba4  'staried-'f^c^  Aiir  iHght  cahtp  Ve^  cariy','  t>'at  a'bc^kvy 
e&fc^rtyi  Wlrid'  aba  the  broail  'eijjAhse  <rf  ib'^  'rl^^f  catr^e<)  iWtvci 
tef  Which  6uV  ^faff  jlpp^sh-erf  btn  ai  fcalotiltlled^  attA  out  fA-di^^A 
'Hiriilij^'tDe  m'oi-nlfig- hbtirt  Was  iiot  very  i^id.;  About  3  b'clodt 
'"-^cSgrb^ed^lfatiiilto  objects:  Christian/ thb  €av4b  s^ttfeihetit^, 
before'  iifc. '  'Th^  gtBsn  had  otef^omi  the  path  Which  lead* 


^^vefTouhd  *orifi^  ]f»Apai;^^-tr^68  beantig 
Uto^sfbn-fieYdi't.tbdse  ^e  tionstdered  ntore  th^n  dc^iciotis/ ttti(!^, 
sopeybkfr^fi^ftipd,  W,e  urged  dri  towiitds  Tomaiai.  ' 

'  'Tb^  dorials  ti^  h6ar  its  landing-place,  and  a  coupf6  of  dogs 
^mboljyiDg  among  the  rocks  in  fronit  of  it,  presented  to  our  loqging 
H'fii^  a' tnost  del{rg:htfi:^l  picture.  Our  skiff  bad  scarcely  foucned 
the  'gT6\xnd  When  I  immediately  jumped  out  and  hastened  towards 
the  nuts,  unobserved  by  any  one  tin  I  approached  quite  close* 
Ofd  .Wlfliams»  at  this  time  the  Indian  cbier  of  the  place,  was  at 
vkoi-K  upon  k  basket ;  he  raised  bis  head,  and  though  seven  years 
tsui  elapsett  sin6e  'bf;'  had  seen  me,  and  Mrithout  having  tbe 
pligtitest  knowlecte^  of  my  coming,  he  immediately  recognised 
bie.  '  Whek  I  tu&  him  of  our  sufferings,  and  whence  we  had 
tonle^  the  good-natilred  squslw  hastened  to  bring  some  cassiri, 
whicb,'^  ifor  the  occasion,  she  tendered  in  a  fancy  tumbler,  and  a 
plate,  of  delf  lo^djsd  with  ftsh'  and  fresh  cassada.  Mr.  Goodall, 
\i^h6'  sddn  followed,  was  equally  sertcd,  tod  the  smoking  jiepper- 
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pot  and  some  cakes  of  cassada  were  placed  before  otir  starving 
crew. 

Old  Williams's  cariosity  about  tbe  Indians  who  inhabit  thf» 
upper  Corentyne  was  insatiable^  for  all  that  the  Caribs  knew 
about  that  river  extended  no  further  than  to  the  slave-path  ;  above 
that^  in  their  belief,  were  regions  inhabited  only  by  the  wateiv 
mama,  sprites,  and  hobgoblins. 

The  next  morning  1  continued  my  journey.  The  previmi^ 
day  had  convinced  me  of  the  imposBioitity  of  entering  the-Msf^ 
reach  of  the  Corentyne  with  our  bark  canoes,  and  I  accordiilgfly 
hastened  towards  the  post,  to  make  arrangements  for  proceeding 
without  delay  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Goodall  had  been  desired  to 
follow  the  day  after,  in  order  to  allow  our  worn-out  crew  a  d^y 
of  rest. 

The  hospitality  so  peculiar  to  the  West  Indian  was  beardly 
lavished  upon  us  on  our  arrival  at  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  we  ultimately  reached  New  Amstenlatti,  in  BeriMce,  * 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  Georgetown^  the  capital  of  British 
Guayana^  on  the  12th  of  October,  1843. 

We  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  kind  Providence 
which  had  thus  conducted  us  safely  through  so  many  dangers; 
had  crowned  with  success  the  mission  which  had  been  our  object, 
and  enabled  us  to  perform  our  arduous  duties  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  human  life. 

These  satisfactory  feelings  were  greatly  increased  by  thecircum^>^ 
stance  that^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thermometers^  and  'the* 
mountain  barometer,  constructed  according  to  Foitin*s  plan,  tb^ 
instruments  which  were  carried  over  several  thousand  miles  of 
pathless  regions  were  brought  safely  back  to  the  colony,  where  I' 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  verifjring  them. 

The  general  map  of  British  Guayana  which  I  have  constructed 
from  my  exploratory  expeditions  is  based  upon  the  following  data, 
viz.,  the  determination  of  the  latitude  of  174  different  points, 
obtained  by  4824  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  detenni' 
nation  of  hour  angles  for  meridian  distances,  and  the  rate  of  the 
chronometers  for  223  different  stations,  ascertained  by  5801  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  or  stars.*  The  meteorology  of  the  regions  I 
have  examined  has  received  particular  attention.  The  barometer, 
with  the  attached  and  detached  thermometers,  were  regularly 
observed  wherever  we  remained  stationary ;  besides  which,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  evaporation,  the  quantity  of  rmk 

— -^ —     ■■■^  ■-  ■■■  ..■<!  ■■....-■         ..1.         ..I  ml    ,1  J 

*  inVom  the  above  observationB,  amoonting  to  10,625,  wembtraet  380,  made  bf 
Lieut.  Gloicott,  R.N.,  then  aniffant  iurveyor  of  the  boundary  espeditMn,  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  by  me  individually,  and  that  Dumber  doea  not  include  the  lunar 
distances  and  altitudes  connected  with  those  observations,  which  amount  probably  to 
6100  more. 
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which  fell,  the  extreme  of  the  heat  of  the  fan,  and  several  other 
meteorological  investigations  were  carried  on  wherever  circum- 
stances allowed  it.  The  number  of  barometrical  and  thermo- 
Bietiical  obsenratioDS  alone  arooiint  to  6692,  not  taking  into 
accoant  the  other  meteorolc^ical  data  which  I  procured  dortng 
m^r  joum^s. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult,  under  any  drcumstances,  to 
QpQvey  9ipth  safety  a  col  lection  of  objects  of  natural  history  from 
foreign  parts  to  Europe;  but  the  greatest  difficulties  are  con- 
nected with  transporting  objects  of  that  description  over  pathless 
regioiM,  such  as  those  in  the  interior  of  Guayana,  where  beasts  of 
burden  axe  unknown,  aod  where,  on  arriving  at  the  rivers,  still 
{atreater  haaards  are  encountered  in  the  shape  of  dangerous  cata- 
racts and  rapids. 

I  have  &equently  lost,  by  accidents  which  occurred  to  our  boats, 
the  collections  wtucb  I  had  brought  together  with  the  greatest 
exertions,  or,  as  in  the  instance  related  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
have  bieea  obliged  to  abandon  them.  It  gives  me,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  add  something  to  the  national 
collection*  in  the  British  Museum,  ivbere  I  have  deposited  about 
2pQ0  specimens  of  dried  pkuts,  100  specimens  of  woods,  a 
quaolity  of  dried  fruits,  a  flower  and  young  leaf  of  that  wonder- 
ful plant  the  Victoria  Regia^  and  several  other  botanical  objects 
preserved  in  spirits;  a  collection  of  birds'  skins;  upwards  of  100 
tpecimena  of  fishfis,  in  spirits,  from  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of 
Guayaoa ;  a  geological  collection  extending  from  the  Orinoco  to 
tbe  e(|uatoT ;  and  an  ethnological  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of 
numerous  weapons  and  the  household  utensils  of  the  Indians  of 
Guayana. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  been  presented  with  some 
skulls  and  with  a  perfect  skeleton,  as  well  as  a  number  of  plaster 
casts  of  Indians.  The  model-room  of  the  Admiralty  has  received 
106  specimens  of  woods,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  dried 
twigs,  some  of  them  with  the  flower  of  the  tree  which  furnished 
the  s|)ecimen;  and  different  scientific  societies  and  institutions 
hare  been  presented  with  various  curiosities  from  Guayana.  The 
Royal  Garden  at  Kew  has  received  several  living  plants,  chiefly 
of  that  interesting  family  the  Orchides. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  my  exploring  tours  in  a  province  so 
little  known  previous  to  my  investigations,  and  which  combines 
tmpical  exuberance  with  fertility  and  extent,  may  not  only  have 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  may 
also  have  proved  beneficial  to  different  branches  of  natural  history. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  drawing  particular 
attention  to  Bunten*s  siphon  barometer,  whose  advantages  are 
incalculable  for  those  who  traverse  wild  and  pathless  regions. 
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The  barometer  No.  430  of  his  oonstraction  has  accompanied  me 
during  my  last  expeditions  through  forests  and  over  mountains^ 
and  in  my  boat  navigation  of  impetuous  rivers ;  and  on  my  retam , 
to  London  I  found,  on  comparing  it  again  with  the  barometer  at 
the  Royal  Society,  thst>  in  spite  of  all  the  severe  trials  to  whidi  il 
had  been  exposed,  it  had  not  varied.  On  previous  expeditions  I 
have  used  Troughton's,  Englefield's,  and  Newman's  baromete: 
and  though  every  precaution  was  taken  with  them>  I  never  so 
oeeded  in  bringing  any  one  of  these  instruments  safely  back 
the  coast  regions. 

The  all-interestin?  question  in  physics,  terrestrial  magnetism 
was  not  neglected  during  my  journeys  in  Guayana,  and  I  foon 
opportunities  for  vibrating  a  pair  of  Hansteen*s  needles  (the 
of  which  Colonel  Sabine,  R.A.,  had  kindly  procured  me*), 
17  stationsj  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  8th  to  the  1st  parallel 
N .  of  the  geognraphical  equator,  and  from  the  56th  to  the  6 
meridian  W.  of  Greenwich.    The  magnetic  inclination,  and  chi 
the  declination,  were  likewise  ascertained  in  many  instances. 

I  have  now  drawn  attention  to  the  general  results  of  my 
ploring  tours;  many  of  the  elements  collected  remain  in  ti 
crude  state,  my  active  life  not  having  permitted  me  as  yet 
turn  them  to  account,  but  I  trust  an  opportunity  will  be  aflbrd 
me  for  working  up  these  materials,  in  order  to  advance  our  kno 
ledge  of  the  physical  gec^raphy  and  natural  history  of  Guayarn 
as  also  of  man,  chiefly  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  few.  remains 
the  aboriginal  races,  thinly  dispersed  over  many  hundred  thoi 
square  miles,  and  fearfully  hastening,  as  by  a  divine  decree, 
complete  extinction. 


ex^ 
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Captain  Stafford  Bettesworth  Haines,  I.  N. 

Part  II. 

Having,  in  Part  I.  of  my  Memoir  of  the  South  and  East  Coasts; 
of  Arabia,-}  attempted  a  description  of  that  part  which  had  been^ 
minutely  surveyed  as  far  as  Misenat,  I  commence  from  thence» 
trusting  that,  though  all  parts  of  the  coast  are  not  actually  laid 
down  by  survey,  I  shall  be  able,  from  my  knowledge  and  expe* 
rience  of  the  localities  of  the  different  points,  to  give  some  useful 
inAirmation  to  the  mariner  and  to  the  geographer ;  and,  in  so 

*  They  are  the  needles  L  (a),  L  (6),  mentioned  in  Table  LU.  of  the  Magoctie 
Sunrey  of  Great  Britain,  and  wordi  their  weight  in  gold, 
f  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  ix.  125. 
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doing,  I  can  only  again  offer  mj  linoere  thanks  to  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  Navy  mentioned  in  the  note,*  whose  utmost  zeal  and 
exertions,  united  with  every  friendly  and  good  feeling,  were 
always  rendered  throughout  our  long  and  fatiguing  cruises. 

W&di  Masilah. — A  large  and  extensive  valley,  forming  the  line 
of  conunnnication  between  the  sea-port  towns  and  the  province  of 
Hadramaut.  It  commences  in  15^  125'  N.,  and  50^  55^  E.,  having 
on  its  W.  side  the  high  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  A  sad. 
The  valley  is  well  watered  by  running  streams,  and  the  villages 
and  palm-groves  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Mahrah  tribe. 

Sihu^. — A  town  which  from  the  sea  looks  large,  but  on  visiting 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  found  to  be  in  a  dilapi* 
dated  state.  It  is  15°  12'  30 '  N.,  and  51''  19'  E.  Its  population 
varies  from  300  or  400  to  '2000,  according  to  the  trade  and  season. 
The  town  and  district  are  under  the  government  of.  Sheikh  'All 
Bakrit.  The  people  are  of  the  Mahrah  tribe.  Considerable 
intercourse  with  the  interior  is  carried  on  through  Wddf  Masilah, 
and  the  following  distances  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  length  of 
journey  for  a  camel  laden  with  merchandise,  viz. : — 

Sihikf  to  Terim 8  days. 

„      Shibdm 8  ,, 

jj      Do'dn .  12  „ 

„      Widi  A^med,  an  extensive  valley,  abounding 

in  villages  and  cultivation   .         .        .         •  12  ,, 

,,      El  Gbarlah  [K^rfah] 1  „ 

„       Tehrin          .         .         .   '     .         .         .         .  8  „ 

-  9,      Ghaasam  [Kdsim] 8  » 

The  traders  of  Sihut  have  about  thirty  large  and  small  vessels 
belonging  to  them^  with  which  they  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in 
grain  along  the  coast.  At  other  times  .their  smaller  vessels  are 
employed  in  shark-fishing,  from  which  they  derive  considerable 
profit.  The  fins  and  tails  of  the  shark,  after  being  dried,  are 
sold  at  Makaliah,  or  Maskat,  and  ultimately  are  sent  to  China 
vid  Bombay.  The  scattered  stone-buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sihut  have  been  erected  as  places  of  defence  against 
small  arms ;  and  the  revenue  collected  and  secured  by  the  local 
governor.  Sheikh  'All,  but  rarely  finds  its  way  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Sul^n,  whose  residence  is  at  Keshin.f 

The  anchorage  is  an  open  roadstead ;  and  the  bank  of  sound- 
ings extends  sieawards  to  a  considerable  distance,  having  21 
fathoms  at  6  miles  off-shore,  with  regular  decreasing  soundings  as 
land  is  approached. 

*  Lient  (now  Commander)  Sanders,  LieuteuauU  Jardine,  Shephard,  Ball,  Rennte, 
Crattenden,  SteTena,  Barrow,  A.  Grieve,  Dr.  Hulton,  and  Mr.  Purser  Smith. 
t  Spelt  Gbesben,  and  probably  pronoanced  Gethin  by  Capt  Haines. 
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Proceeding  eaatwards,  ibe  fiist  oape,  or  raiber  pmjecCang  pujnf, 
it  called  Bi«  Afhrib,*  a  higrb,  ted,  doping  poiiit»  barii^  16 
fathoms  about  2  miles  oC  Between  this  cape  and  Ris  Hattibf 
there  are  three  bliifSi»  nearly  equidistant,  with  amall  aandy  'bmj% 
between  tbem. 

lUa  Hatt^b }  is  a  piece  of  land,  modemtely  elevated,  temi- 
nating  in  a' law  point,  in  15*  2V  N.,  and  51^  3&  E.,  which  £iMiiif 
the  western  boimdary  ef  S«ad#r  Lib^§ 

Immediately  eaalward  <if  Ris  Hatti^b^  and  oloee  to  the  beach, 
in  the  eentre  of  the  bay,  is  attualed  a  town  named  HattaW  oeo^ 
taining  about  100  houses  and  three  mosques,-— the  western  oa# 
hading  a  minaret  Te  the  W.  of  the  town,  about  1  mile^  tfaeve 
is  a  grore  of  daSe-trees,  and  lo  the  E.  there  is  a  well.  The  town 
contains  a  population  of  about  400  souls,  and  is  under  the  gov^ena- 
mentof  Keshin,  or  Kesbein. 

Bander  Hattilb,  or  lib&n,  is  a  deep  hay,  situated  immediately 
to  tbe  W.  oif  Kiis  Sbarwctn,  having  regular  soundings,  and  afford- 
ing abelter  againat  strong  easterly  winds.  With  a  fresh  sea- 
breeae,  thera  is  a  considerable  surf  on  the  beach. 

Ras  Sharwein  is  a  high  dark  pctint,  having  two  vemarkahle 
peaks  on  its  summit  (commonly  called  by  seaman  '*  Asses* 
Ears'").  This  mountain  gradually  decreases  in  elevation  towards 
its  southern  extreme,  which  is  in  15""  19'  N..  and  5P  46'  30^^  E. 
This  cape  forms  the  western  side  of  Keshki  Bay. 

The  town  of  Keshm,  or  Keshein,  in  ld»  24^  50''  N.,  and 
51^  49'  E.  (frequently  called  Kism),  is  a  miaeraMe  straggling 
village  near  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  pio- 
jecting  points  of  Rds  Sharwein  and  lUs  Derkah.  ||  Some  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  and  mud,  two  stories  high :  the  others 
are  of  cajans,^  bamboos,  and  mats.  At  this  village  resides  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Mabrah  tribe,  Sul^n  'Omar  ibn  Tawiri, 
who  assumed  the  supremacy  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Seyyid 
ibn  Taw4ri,  the  lawful  heir,  Aljmed  ibu  Seyyid,  being  too  young 
to  govern. 

Having,  in  the  execution  of  the  commands  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  character  of 
this  chief  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  1  must  digress  a  little  ffom 
my  subject,  as  it  will  not  only  enable  me  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  a  proud  and  remarkable  Arab  chieftain,  but  also 
afford  an  opportunity  of  'explaining    circumstances    regarding 

*  R&s  Aghrab,  Western  Cape,  or  *Ak&b,  i.e.  Eagle,  accordiDg  to  M.  d^Abbadie 
(Bulletin  de  la  Soeifct^  d«  G^raphie,  inrii.  134). 
t  'Atib  (D'Abbadie). 

iCape  Woodman. 
Or  Lub&n  (Olibanum).    Port  Frankincense. 
I  Vulgarly  pronounced  Uexgeh  (D'Abbadie,  1.  c.  n.  154). 
IT  Dolichos  Katjang  (t^.  Kficbaiig,  the  Malay  wora  fur  pulse). 
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wkieK  a  pablicMioa  on  Sokotrah,  hj  my  assistant*  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant'Wellsted,*  of  the  Indian  ifwj,  appears  to  have  canted  an 
efroneoas  hnpreseion. 

'In  the  beginntng  of  1834,  I  reoeived  the  commands  of  the 
Bombay  Government  to  snrvey  the  Island  of  Sokotrafa  trigono* 
metrieally,  and  immediately  left  Rejjat  Jeaar,  and  stood  down  to 
M<»fMt)  to  ^iseertain  who,  by  hereditary  right,  held  legal  tenure 
of  that  island.  Having  been  suecessfirl  ininy  iai|mries»  i  set  sail 
t&f  fhe  andiotage  ander  RAs  Derkah,  and  from  thence  immedi- 
aiefy  e^^ed  a  oMmiiunieatioa  with  SuHAn  'Omar  ibn  Tawirl  at 
K«sMb.  After  presenting  a  few  trifles  to  the  Sultdn  and  his 
nephews,  *Abdu^Uali  and  Ahmed,  I  received  a  written  docnaaent, 
properly  signed  and  sealed,  granting  me  full  permission  to  ex- 
amine  all  Imr hours,  &c.,  on  the  island. 

Having  received  this,  I  weighed  anchor,  and  in  3  days  reached 
Taman'd,  in  Sokotrah,  when  I  soon  found  myself  cm  friendly 
terms  with  the  peacefol  inhabitants  of  the  island.  My  first  duty 
as  ar  safweyor,  was  to  commence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  certain 
of  completing  the  snrvey  in  every  branch,  and  having  the  chart 
drato^bied  within  the  time  granted  to  me  by  Government;  and 
as  the  kindness  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  left  me 
to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  examining  the  interior  of  the 
island,  I  availed  ■  myself  of  it,  knowing  how  anxious  the  Govern- 
ment has  ever  been  for  the  advancement  of  gei^raphical  know^ 
ledge.  ' 

I  decided,  therefore,  that,  while  I  conducted  the  trigonometrical 
aarvey  of  the  isiaiftl,  my  assistant  should  travel  leisurely  through 
the  interior;  and,  to  assist  him,  I  ordered  Mr.  Midshipman  (now 
lieutenant)  Cruttenden,  who  understood  the  Arab  language  and 
character  well,  to  accompany  him. 

Having  executed  the  commands  of  Government  within  the 
time  specified,  I  forwarded  a  fair  copy  of  my  snrvey,  with  my 
own  observations  on  its  anchorages,  and  those  of  my  officers 
during  the  cruise,  consisting  of  papers  from  my  assistant.  Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted,  the  late  Dr.  Hulton,  and  Messrs.  Cruttenden 
and  Smith.  It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  Lieutenant  Wellsted 
was  only  a  subordinate  officer,  acting  under  obedience  to  my 
oilers. 

A  direct  communication  by  steam  being  the  anxious  object  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  it  was  considered  probable 
that  Sokotrah  might  answer  as  a  depdt.  I  was,  consequently, 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Keshin  to  obtain  the  island  by  purchase. 


*  CapL  Hunet  was  probably  iiot  aware  that  poor  WdUted  waa  what  the  Freoch 
call  a  ieit  grmlttt:  on  that  account,  erery  allowance  mutt  be  made  for  his  many 
defect*.  He  borrowed  from  every  one  he  met,  but  did  not  know  how  to  digest  the 
materiaU  thus  raked  together. — P.  S.   . 


Wiled  by  lieutenani  Sanders,' Dr'.  Hiilton.  Mfe6sf$;' SnllA* ^A 
Rennie.  We  w^re  uihereid  int6  tfae  hdu^e  df  ^liltin  'A'tMii-Uatf, 
•With  Ivhoiii  we  found  S6It^n  'Ahmed,  % , rigrhiful  teinVlwl 
Jbi  aWt  eigtteea  years  qX'  age^  'TH^^  i!h|^  Kdzf  *\ttt^''ia4& 
fiii  app^rance,  andUe  nenKeV'^Abdto:Uah,>v!nV  Wtit&l  «Jr'^k 
£bw  inihtites',  )reiurtie<^  IbadiQg.in  bis' uh<;l^  Saltan '*.Otn^kr' ibn 
Ta^ipy  wl^b .  is  toiaXly '  bBna,  ibont^  fifty  year^  of  age,  tKtt^ 
apWreptly.knore,  froin!  bbaily  defQrmity^'bji^.stattiire  n6t  ekd^ed^ij^ 
Stiiei.i  orf4  inches;  'hJB  head  b  Wge,  ^ith  a  mnnH'toY^b^Ai 
bis  eyes  very  disgiistihg:,  the  i/eyelids  ha^Ttig  Ho^n'  so^aA  Ho '\^sim 

Sn'inanner  h^'was  6xlfemely  frank  and^netekJc.    i     '  *^''»  v'^*^*'^- 
^     After  the   usiJal  Wutatiails   and'p6life  mqWl^s  af^t^r -^ktfi 
.___»_  ..„,.^   u_  ,. J  ...  i_  t..  -eit^ij  <ii  a'icail^t,  totfkfti^  *^ 

oina's^e  JrW.  "  Vbar  Vrf/Je  i 
long  awk^  frdjn  'jrpiii^'  hbini^  ? 
1  replied-^"  I  ^ave  served  my  G6vertifaiei](t'  for' many  y^ai^^;  iitiA 
tiave  now  the  pleasing  duty  of  infuthfing  ^0*0  thdit  f  hkvi^  1^4 
honoured  by  receiving  its  commj'  ^    '     '*   /  ■  ?  .  »-    ..  i»Mf.i  ..»...* 

kindness  last  year,  and  to  as^iire 


inds  tq  .mik  ydii  h^  y^Hir^tffi^ 
y6u'  of  iti  itiendUiiyy  \  alko  <^ W- 
iinpbrtant  tioitits.  als  ^bbH'  aJi^W4 


plain  t<^  you  ita  wishes  on  some  iinp^rtant  'points 

shall' be  aloiie.*^     The 'room  w^s  dlearedln  4n  {t^if8iht;i«f^''i 

exception  of  the  Suitings  family,  aod  the  Kdzi,  when  I  was  d^^GMH 

•  .  !  rf^i   *■    #•    >'•.  f      .  '  ^   •  '♦  ''I'.^j   .fi  n    r.-i»  fill 

to,  express  my  wishes  freely. .  ,    -  . 


jduently^'  I  wii 
purchase  Sokotrah  from  Hin/.  'I  polkit^  out  its  intiiKty^^iil^, 
and  the  advantages  he  would,  derive. f^m  disposing  of  it  lr>  ihk 
British  natiloii  for  a  sum  of  m6jney ;  atid  filiso' explaiti^^  th^  Advan- 
tages that  would  be  secured  to  his  people  by  trading  ^iUb,iU^ 
island  when  under  .the  British  flag:  iii  fact,  1  d^scribi^d/tbe  ad- 
vantages arising  frpm  the,  sale  of  the  island  itr  as  glov«^ibg'tt»^mB 
as  I  possibly  could.  He  listened  calmly  and  attentively.'  ^Tbe 
crafty  * Abdu-llah  ako  appeared  deeply  interested }  whilst  Alttii^a 
idiotic  countenance  exhibited  a  car^les^  ind^erence  to  W^Btt^vi^ 
said.     The  Kjizi  listened  in  silence.  -        1  >  • 

A  few  minutes*  consideration  sufficed  tb*  enable 'SoT^n  TM^ 
to  decide  upon  his  reply ;  and  he  commenced  by  dompliitmtg- 
ihat'ihe  firiush  had  pmmtfed  thMJiis  hoata  nod  iB«n  imiy  ware* to 
be  employed  in  coaling  steamers ;  whereas  the  Beii|^ 

*  Judge^ 


\r 


mb^ut^^^r|yi99, /iuf9»t^  tb^  ityiirK  of  rhipself  wid  people.  . 
W^.)vj^  ibat  the  dpty  I  came  on,  il  tucc^saful^  woqld  anuul  a] 
iKmer  iun;e9mepls ;  when  he^  to,  evsitle  the  Ttoini  of  transf^r^  aakec 
q^^  yrber^  1^  imeAoea.  to  go  after  |ea.ving  J^esnin.  1 1  jephed  that 
9f^  ^f^iiA^  wou!d(9hiefly  b^  ^nQppncecl.  by  ^\%  decision  |Vvitb  respec^ 
^.  iby.  Ix^fskx  of  $u|l^otrab  by  $^le*  to.  the  British.        .  <  / 

'l ,  |A^te^.a|>ilUfe>  h^  9^iO,  u>  a  fi^rp  «^Jid  d^cidc^jaanner-;--"  J^isteij, 
.^f Jfl'-'flt  Haib(^;^ii4  1  iyiU  gjve  you  ao^aji^Wer^ '    A  f  »urq  a«  there 


j[:]^^reQ^  qy^tr  ,iybpi»  I  inn.  ^vtljan.y' .'  Ipcfmtedouttohiin  that  tbe 
Sf)i^4»^ir^jcimqp€|re4,^^  ^»  Mnbe  Ajftepr  jU; evacualioii  by  ^h^  P^- 
y^^^Vi^^yS^  ^'^  ^^  ividely  teparaifqcirrofn  him  |hat  its  value 

lULitiiy  mtemiptia^.  lu^^iOe  exdaipj^-— " .  Ajaa  ma  ja  Ahi  *  TI  wi^ 
iffi^i^-f^if^'^^^S*^**?^  (confinipp  bU  »pai>  to  .2  inches}.;,  but 
?  ?iffii!PW!?'  V*  ?^i<J^  V,y  ^»*.f  former  treaty. '^  .'   . ' 

'  J  .JPeieqoiDed  tp  l^j^ve  ihU  resptgte.  o^  man  on  good  termi?,  amjl 


}^f^  ?^fif .  POflfJ*'  ^'^'^  hf flij^fit,  pr  With  the  co^s?nt  of  the 
,,W.^^y<>W;fy^VP^^l?^i^^fw'•n,^  and  rpmain  »ome 

^^t  tfl,^0a%e  TOM  fp  fion^wl^  witp  your  family  and. fnends  on  the 
,j(^^F^^^efffp^  on  tbe.p^  of  ^e  British  Goverrf- 

On  my  repeating  the  Sultan  s  expression,  '^  Ana  ma  ya  thi^    9 

«WffA  M^fflW<¥i*  ^»4  we  pa^t^cl  appaw?ntk  tbo  best  friends. 

ij9^Tpr^  Jpffep.pw^^  b«tf^<5ea;  W^.  f^Ofl  >hQ  5uJt4a,afierwardf, 

W>itM?f»W>Wfft*i((^JW5»fer.;  b^t  he|Tem?iined  firm  tp  bis  first 

i^Y?f^,mi^.,n^y^gammi  ^ft  I  fl^ed  c<^uld  indu|«  bun  to 

,,,'^te  pl^aiaicti^  if  tb)si  cild  cbipf  I  admired :  a  cnpple^  and  di^ 
j^TM.^4^9i  ey^esigbt^  ,be  nev^T  forgot  that  be  was  the.patriarc(^ 
<^  .b^ttfibifr^nc)  ftvaffc^  (Aat  Arab  vici^  failed  tt>  tempi  bim  to 
^t^f.b^;^l^tbpgbtfox;iioney*.  !Hle  evinced  po  anger  through- 
fl|i|;  Vas  jpqUte,  b^t  firm;  telling  n^e  tbait.he  knew  we  could  (ake 
JiM^i^iitr/  l»y,  the  strong  f^vf<^  but  that  be  believed  our  principles 

f9^fim9f^:^^  ^?  *?;^4  On  parting  he  said^ 

"  God  is  witness  we  have  both  e^iii^dei^vppi^ed  to  fulfil  opr  r^pective 
*^^iy«M^ff?'ff.C?pT.ernihen^^  my.  tribe,  as  t^eir 


: '         «  ' « I  '  I         :  ^     I  •  « 
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Haring  tba»  totally  failed  in  Ike  pmrduMe  of  tbt  island,  I- stood 
over  to  Sokotrah,  and  assisted  in  landing  the  troops  seac  from 
Bombay  to  protect  the  coal. 

I  have  made  this  digression,  aad  introduoed  Sokotrah,  merely 
in  justification  of  myself  and  other  officers  under  my  commmiil ; 
lieutonant  Wellsted  having  introduoed  my  name  erroneously  into 
his  work.  He  published  my  Vocabulary  and  Meteomlogical 
Register,  and  stated  other  matters  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  the  principal  throughout.  To  the  kite  \^f,  Holson,  and 
Lieutenant  Crutttonden,  I.N.,  he  was  much  indebted  for  infor- 
malion  never  acknowledged ;  and  an  extract  from  his  oflicial  letter 
to  myself,  dated  18th  July,  1836,  upwards  of  a  year  after-Soko- 
trah  was  surveyed^  will  sufficiently  shew  what  aid  I  deiived  from 
him :  — 

"  I  send  the  working  chart,  which  I  should  feel  greatly  oUii^ed 
if  yon  would  cause  some  one  to  trace  off,  and  send  bank.  You 
will  at  once  perceive  it  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  chart- making. 
It  is  the  first  I  ever  made— or  rather,  1  may  sliy,  attempted  to 
fill  up." 

The  chart  here  alluded  to  consisted  of  only 'a  few  calculated 
distances,  which  I  had  put  on  paper  so  that  Lieatenant  Wellsted 
might  lay  down  the  soundings  of  the  channel  ketviwea  the  Abys- 
sinian coast  and  the  *'  BrotherB»"*-«*whioh,  I  regret  to  say,  be  4hd 
incorrectly. 

But  to  return  to  Keshin.  That  village  has  a  paltry  bdn4r, 
kept  by  a  few  Banians ;  and  the  whole  population  does  nos  exceed 
300  or  400  souls,  who  possess  two  or  three  trading  hoats,  and  ten 
smaller  fishing- boats. 

During  the  strong  north-eastorly  monsoon,  the  srnrf  on  iftie  beach 
in  Keshin  Bay  is  so  high,  that  landing  ftom  ships'  boats  in  at 
times  dsogerous ;  but  the  native  fishing-boats^  which  are  aewii 
together  and  have  almost  a  flat  floor,  pass  throagh  the  aasf  in 
safety,  and  are  hauled  up  immediately  after  the  fisherman's  daily 
toil  is  over.  Trading-boats  land  their  goods  in  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon at  a  small  nook  immediately  to  the  VV.  of  the  precipitous 
cliff,  called  Kds  Derkah^  tlie  eastern  point  of  Keshin  Bay«  During 
the  S.W.  monsoon  a  swell  rolls  in  to  the  Bay,  mil^  close  in, 
on  the  Rds  Sharwein  side.  The  soundings  all  over  the  baj  aoe 
tolerably  regular^  with  gtxxl  holding -groimd  in  6  to  10  Csthoma. 
The  surrounding  coast  is  low,  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  having  a 
high  range  of  hills  of  a  dark  hue  in  the  background,  with  a  bnrnen 
tract  of  undulating  sand-hills  intervemng* 

The  country  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  extremriy  barren ;  in 
fact  equalling  in  sterility  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  Ar&bian 
coast  on  the  south  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     To  the  inhabitants* 


Kesh6t  Bay  and  Tinim^Tbe  MahtAh  Trib€.  Ill 

it  iM»  amt  reooMJUendalion :  fish,  which  i*  plcntyol^  and  of  cx- 
ceUeat  qoftliij)  forms  the  staple  article  of  their  fooil^  and  in  a 
dried  state,  is  given  to  their  cattle. 

The  Mahrah  tribe  is>  even  at  the  present  daj,  nnmerous  and 
fowBrSal ;  its  territory,  with  some  few  exceptions,  eaUending  from 
Miseniil  to  Ris  Sejer,  near  Dhafir.  This  tribe  is,  however,  sub- 
divided into  difEesent  branches,  under  distinct  ohieffeains,  the  prin* 
cipalaf  whom  are  these  :-*^ 

Saltan  'Omar  ib»  Tawiri,  the  representative  id  the  reigning 
family, 
ibn  Mob4rek  ibn  'Alyto  ibn  Kaishit,  chief  of  Fartik. 
'Akil  ibn  Ahmed  ibn  'Abdu^Uah  ibau*l  Hnssaiin  ibn 
Sheikh  Abu  Bekr,  chief  of  Jalcer. 
Sheikh  'Alf  Bakrit,  chief  of  Sihuf. 
Snb-  dtrisions :  — 
The^nb-dirisions  of  the  Mahrah  trfbe^  Beit  'Efrit,  are — 
Belt  ZehAd  Beit  Ahmed 

„    Hushi  „   Jeizdt 

„    'Arfit  „   Safii 

„    KaishAt  „  'Alyin 

„  *Osiii4n 
Of  these  siib*divisions  the  most  numeroos  are  Beit  Zehdd,  the 
sheikh  of  which  is-  Mukaddam  Hussain,  Beit  Ahmed,  and. Beit 
Kaishit.  These  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
tribe.  llMre  are  three  Soyyieds  *  residing  at  Sih6t,  who  have 
some  influence  from  their  holy  descent  and  superior  abilities. 

On  gnat  political  points  many  of  the  elders  are  consulted ;  and 
I  know  that  at  one  time  they  meditated  the  removal  of  the  British 
tmops  from  Sekotrah  by  force,  but  were  prevented  by  *Isa  ibn 
MobArek,  who  strongly  protested  against  such  folly,  and  refused 
So  allow  bis  boats  to  carry  the  Bedouins  over  to  that  island. 

Tim  religion  of  Ae  tribe  is,  of  course,  Mohammedan^  and 
some  of  the  more  educated  among  them  are  scrupulously  attentive 
to  its  tenfets.  The  poorer  classes  show  great  indifference  to  it, 
and  many  are  unable  to  repeat  the  prescribed  forms  of  prayer. 
Their  males  are  circumcised  just  before  marriage,  frequently  not 
till  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Their  long  bushy  hair  is  theii 
fireqnently  riiaven,  and  replaced  by  a  turban,  if  they  can  afford 
one ;  if  not,  their  hair  is  gathered  together  so  as  to  form  a  round 
knob  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  the  head  is  generally  encircled 
with  frequent  folds  of  the  *'  Fatilah,"  or  match  prepared  for  their 
matchlocks,  which  are  manufactured  in  Hadramaut. 

A  short  sword  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  the  never-failing 
yanbe*,  or  crooked  dagger,  gaily  ornamented  with  silver)  and  fre* 

quently  with  gold,  complete  their  accoutrement. ^__ 

*  Or  iherifi,  i.«.  dcfccndanti  of  the  Prophet. 
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Tb^ir  males  in  per«on  are  light  and  active,  of  midiUiiiy  sUUn^« 
with  well-knit  limbs.  They  are  crafty,  extremely  hai4y  and  boMi 
Their  dress  is  a  turban  ^ith  a  blue  ground  and  white  a^tripfs,  pud 
a  coarse  dark  blue  waistband  with  loose  folds  ^in  froiit,  019^  i^n^* 
passing  over  the  shoulder  apd  back,  and  the  qtber  hiMsging  doi?ii> 
tide  right  side.  Their  skins  are  deeply  dyed  with  the  io^igo  Sf^mk^ 
their  clothes,  which  are  ^Idom,  if  ever*  waft^. 

When  I  was  received  b^  SuH&n  *Omar  ibn  Tawivt  be  VWCH. 
sidiriyahor  waistcos^t  pf  Kunkhab*  over  a.bUie.tdb<^,t  ^^  ^^V^-  TW 
natives  belonging  to  this  trib^are,  generally  speaJking,L  when, yc^ijo^^ 
v^rj  good-looking,  especially  the  females ;-  but,  9s  witl||ha  nia)es, 
their  skins  are  discoloured  by  the  dye  from  their  dr^s^  wbifdh  4^. 
composed  of  blue  cotton,  and  forces  theif  only  g^armenti^,    Xhnwti 
hair  is  plaited  with  silken  thread,  and  hangs  dawn  in  Iqngtn^faes 
over  their  shoulders;  their  only /ornamepts  are  ^ai^-ringf  wd^wfiM: 
If  ts«     They  apparently  pride  themselves  on  the  antiquity  ^l^th^i 
tfibe,  claiming  a  descent  from  the  tribe  of  *Ad  ibn  Aus  ifcn  .Ij|^i« 
ibn  Sh4m  (Shem)  ibn  N  ah  (Noah).     Sheddid  ibn  •Ad.W.ihfi, 
arrogance  of  his  hqart,  built  the  famous  p^Uce  and  gafd^fia  of 
**  Irem  Dhitu-1  'imdd  ;**J  but,  on  preparing  to  take  up  his  res^lenoni 
there,  he  and  his  followers  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  of  WHm)- 
from  heaven,  and  the  palace  for  ever  hidden  from  mortal  f^c^  liljl 
a  man  named  Ibn  Kelibah,  in  searching  after  a  lout  cameli  paqghX: 
a  glimpse  of  it,  and,  entering,  carried  off  a  jeweU  which  wap 
presented  to  the  Khalifah  Mo'awiyah  ibn  Abu  Sufy4o.     Fffom 
that  period,  the  palace  again  became  invisible.     The  rempaat  of 
the  Adites,  on  professing  the  faith  of  Isldm,  were  spared*  9nd 
Arab  tradition  makes  them  the  parents  of  the  tribes  inhabiung 
Hadramiut  and  the  Land  of  Frankincense.     It  is  worthy  of  re-*, 
mark  that  the  language  now  spoken  by  this  people  is  an  anknovn 
tongue  to  the  other  Arabs — harsh,  guttural,  and  apparently  uUered 
with  difficulty.     It  has  been  supposed,  with  great  reason,^  (a  be 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Himyan  language. 

Ris  Derkah  || — A  bluff,  precipitous,  and  sharp  point  in  15^  26' 
39"'  N.  and*5r  55'  W  E.,  about  300  feet  high,  may  always  be 
known  by  having  the  low  sandy  bay  of  Keshin  westwards^  and  the 

*  Damask-tUk.  f  Properly  thaub,  t.«,  ganncnt. 

X  *■  Imn  adorned  with  loi^  buildings'  (Kor&n,  Ixzxix.  6;  Sale's  Koran,  cb.lzxjdx. 
p.  400,  4to.  ed.).  Dh&ta-l  'im&d  was  added  by  Mohammed  to  make  a  rhyme  with 
'Ad. 

&  Jauhari,  in  the  Sa]^  (Vin-K&K,  ia  the  Turkish  versioD  of  that  dictionary, 
i.  359),  quotes  this  Arabic  proverb : — *  Let  the  man  who  enters  ^afar  Himyarise,"  i'a 
speak  the  Himyarf  language.  It  is  called  I^kilf  by  M.  Fresnel,  who  gites  an  inter^ 
eating  account  of  it  in  die  *  Journal  Asiatique,'  iii.  vi.  79.  See  Pococke*8  Spectmea 
Hiit.  Ambum,  p.  1.51;  K&m6s,  Turkish  Version,  i.  377,  829;  Yin  K6U  (Turk. 
Vers,  of  the  Sati&]^\  i.  I2li  359.  The  Turkish  translator  says,  that  the  ^imyari  sub- 
stitutes M  for'/  in  tne  article,  and  for  n  in  the  determinative  particles. 

1^  ^onounoed  Dergab,  or  Dergeh  (D'Abbadie,  1.  c.  p.  131), 


-  Jfcfi^  JD&kkk  tS  lids  PhAdki^Oasi  arJ^VtltJ^ei:  * '    W 


rn6te 

SU^amf  HHA^^  l^^se^  above. ''  !fhe  oxxtir  suik^be  rehdere<f 
i*»iik*1Jythe'actJ6n6f;thfe  $un  alid     '  ''    "        ' 

pmRB.  ■'  1 
nearly  wbi 

jfrdWrt^df  i&te'bxJdc'bf  iron."  '  Large' c^Vei  are  fotiheflUn 'it's^stfb- 
ilftbl»  «y^tH»  Vidl^ee'pf  ih^'  WareiiH^hW  against'.  iU'  base? 
Siitt^  YklHiUs  ^r  it  hire  i^a^^es^oF  ttri^f  'nbb&M^d. 


( •    .    <  ' « i  ^  t  f 


<^<^Mstbi(e/iihb  !t^^  tippermdit  ty^t  lif  fh^  eHiff  appea/^d'td  b'J' 
i^Mh^lhitmsJi^  it6Mes,  gahd'arid  gr^^pl/ '  Tlie  dark  WHeit  4^ 

Sjstbiie,  inib 
JO  •  >u»MiA  v«  »u^  9CiiAi^  iiovui.^.  ^u  «■,  *Tv,  .»>9v  di^coVered  »  I V.  «T 
f<yai"rferiikiris' Af  ihdl*  (<nie  tblei^Wy  entir^^f!  '  Thte  Miffi  from 
tllfe'Vcftrg*'^  ite'cipfe  ^teiid  about^;niIes.Westwactd«',' when  they 
sttSdetily  ttim  Wthwards, 'and  foriji' two  or  ttree'3li|:Iit  bends }' 
ahdW'HHti'N'E*  of  the  cape;  there  is'a'siAiken' rock  some',dis-' 
titikSi  Jfflfctt^te."  Th*  cliffs  continue  In'a  N.E.  diifeclio^  till'tji^s' 
m^W^'if^'kahdV  teaifh/wtiich  mi^ 'iA'  an  E:3. E/  cWrectioh' tp, 

"Tflfi^e'  cbfnfiiunic^ting'  wiih  Kcslifn  Suring  thcTST.fi.'  moiisbon; 
lUAVttriaWy  andhoted  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  Rds* 
SK4i4^etrf».  54i*  W. j  Aidses*  Ears  S.  66-  W.M^  towri  of  Keshff 
W.  3*^  S.,  lUa  Derlfah  N.  SSJ*'  E.,  afl  true  bearings.  ,  1  a|so 
Oracle  it  oheof  kby  we^l-fixed  meridional  points  for  cross  measiire- 
mentf  %&  6th'er  places.  .       ' 

Oh  tibe  low  shore  between  'RiA  Derkah  and  RSs  Fart^k  are 
the  villages  of  Kadffat/  Kesid,  W4di  Kerbrdt,  Saghar,  Has* 
weiLt  2ind  imipediately  under  the  south-west  part  of  the  mountain 
of  faxfik  liea  ibe  village  o£Saif»  or  Kecsah.  Most  of  the  villages 
have  some  stone  buildings,  and  a  small  plantation  of  date- trees  in 
their  vicinity.  One  or  two  of  tben^  are  situated  a  short  distance 
iolaiul.  To  the  south  of  the  village  of  Hasweil  there  is  a  small 
p^rramidal  hill.  The  villages  of  Kadjfat  and  Kesid  are  under 
Ke^hin,  and  those  to  the  east  of  them,  are  subject  to  Sheikh  'I'sa 


*  Cvminonly  pronounced  Godifat. 
t  Heiweir  (D'Afabadie,  1.  o.  p.  134). 
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ibn  Mob&rdCy  diiaf  of  Faitik.*  These  irillages  piAy«  in  all,  <xm* 
tain  a  population  i>f  2000  souls,  whose  principal  food  is  fish, 
millet,^  bread,  and  dates.  They  are  poor,  but  well  armed,  and 
erer  ready  to  resent  an  injury.  The  latter  was  proved  by  the 
people  of  Widi  seizing  a  Pdr- bander  boat  under  English  colonrs, 
in  retaliation  for  the  release  of  a  number  of  their  slaves  by  the 
persons  in  authority  at  P6r*bander. 

The  soundings  along  this  ooast  are  regular,  but  shoat- water  es* 
tends  for  a  considerable  distance  off  the  shore.  A  vessel  wishing 
to  anchor  off  any  of  these  villages  can  choose  her  own  depth  from 
10  to  6  fathoms,  but  her  boats  will  generally  experience  a  very 
heavy  surf  on  the  beach.  The  best  anchorage  and  piaoe  for  com- 
munication is  off  the  village  of  Fartdk,  known  as  '*  Saif,  or  Ker- 
sah."  A  ship  may  there  anchor  in  9  fathoms  ^  a  mile  off-shore, 
with  gradual  soundings  to  40  fathoms  3j^  miles  off;  bnt  off  the 
east  side  of  Mount  Fartik  the  soundings  become  much  deeper^ 
and  continue  so  round  the  cape. 

The  people  of  Fartdk  and  the  other  villages  have  several  buga- 
Ids  and  small  boats  belonging  to  them,  and  the  nook  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Saif  affords  them  shelter  during  the  north-east  monsoon. 
Sheikh  'I'saibn  Mobdrek  is  both^eared  and  respected  by  those 
under  him :  his  trade  gives  him  power  to  reward  his  followers, 
and  enables  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring 
Bedouins  when  required ;  his  voice,  therefore,  in  the  councils  of 
the  tribe,  has  great  weight. 

Ri%  Fartdk,t  in  15°  36'  iC'  N.,  52«  21'  10"  E.,  allowing 

*  A  kind  of  holous,  tbt  Indinn  juidM,  and  dhunah  of  tbe  Arabi,  torgbam  Tolfan 
of  botanuts.  * 

f  I  coDceive  tb^re  ba«  been  a  great  error  committed  by  certain  geonapbeia  in 
placing  (lie  ancient  Syagroe  at  R4i  el  fladd,  and  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  wilb  Dr. 
Vincent  at  the  modem  R&t  Fart&k,  for  tne  following  reaaone^^In  ArrianV  deieriptioa 
of  different  parts  of  tbe  Arabiaii  coast,*  the  fint  place  uamtd  is  Ike  viUage  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  may  fairly  be  fixed  at  *Adeo ;  from  it  he  carries  bis  reader  to  Caua,  th% 
site  of  which  I  bare  determined  to  be  tbe  modem  Hisn  Gfaorib.  He  then  mentioKis  (fae 
extensive  bay  of  tbe  Sachalitaa^^  supposed  to  be  the  long  liBet>f  low  ooast  faetwoeo  Ms* 
kallah  and  Keshin  ;  he  afterwards  remarks*  that  the  promontory  of  SyagBoa,  and  be- 
yond it  tbe  Port  of  Moscha^  and  the  islands  of  Zenobius  follow  in  regular  succession. 
What  then  can  this  order  of  saccessiou  be  but  She]|>r,  Far^k,  DliofUlr,  and  the  Caria 
Maria  (Kburv&u  Muryiii)*  itlandst  beyond  all  these,  is  R^  el  ^add,  which  is  itself 
aluded  to  as  the  place  where  the  coast  takes  a  sudden  turn  towards  tbe  Persian  GalC 

The 

"  p.  156,  ed.  Blaucard,  Amst,  1683. 

^  The  gulf  called  Sachalites  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Maris  Erytfar.  p.  158).  Sachal  is, 
as  M.  Fresnel  has  observed  (Journal  Asiatique,  iii.  x.  191),  identical  withShi^r,  or 
8ha^r,  as  it  was,  ^haps,  anciently  pronounced. 

'  Vincent's  Periplus  of  the  Er^threan  Sea,  pp.  331,  344. 

^  Mosen  Asaliem  in  Capt.  Haraes^s  M8S.,  wnidi  is  evidently  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion ;  perhaps  he  wrote,  *  the  ports  of  Mosoha  and  Omana,*  as  in  Dr.  Vinceiit*a  won, 
p.  344. 

*  Erroneously  Khartin  and  Martin  in  most  of  the  Arabian  geogradiert-— #  being 
distinguished  from  y  only  as  its  two  points  are  above,  instead  of  being  buow,  the  letter. 
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Bombay  flagmtetf  to  be  in  73«  54^  26^  Em  is  a  lofty  mountain 
aboot  2500  fact  higb,  forming  a  very  prominent  cape^  which  may 
be  seen  by  the  navigator  60  miles  off  on  a  dear  day.  At  a  dis- 
tance, it  haa  the  appearance  of  a  dark*looking  island,  but  on 
a  near  aj^roacb,  is  found  to  be  connected,  by  hills  of  much  less 
elevation,  with  the  range  of  high  mountains  surrounding  the  ex- 
tensive bay  of  Far(4k«  I  hod  no  opportunity  of  going  up  to 
the  summit  of  this  protnoniory,  or  of  permitting  those  under  my 
command  to  do  so,  which  I  regret,  as  many  fabulous  tales  are  told 
of  iu  productions.  We  saw  with  our  glares,  however,  on  the 
Western  side,  nearly  as  high  as  the  summit,  a  very  large  grove  of 
trees  growing  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  was  apparently  bar- 
ren. The  trees  were  tempting  indeed  to  an  observer  accustomed 
to  nothing  but  barren  and  naked  ranges  of  hilis  and  hillocks  of 
sand,  mile  after  mile ;  and  this  mountain,  like  an  oasis  in  the  de- 
sert, was  doubly  pleasing  from  its  being  the  only  green  spot  visible. 
What  ii  could  have  been  we  were  unable  to  conjecture,  but  the 
nalivea  say  that  there  ate  ruins  in  its  vicinity ;  and  this  itiay  be 
another  relic  yet  remaining  to  point  out  the  power  of  the  Himyari 
kings  when  trade,  udder  their  rule,  flourished  in  these  seas. 

Between  Bis  FarUk  and  B^s  Seger*  the  coast  forms  an  ex- 
tenuve  bay,  the  concavity  of  which  is  more  sudden  immediately 
round  the  high  land  of  Far^ik.  During  the  survey  of  this  coast 
I  sent  the  small  tender  round  the  bay,  and  by  so  doing  gained  the 
following  informatioiL 

Immediately  after  passing  the  high  land  of  Fartik,  there  is  said 
to  be  B  creek,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  over  Uie  bar  at  high 
tide,  to  enable  their  bugalds  to  enter  for  safety  during  the  south- 
west monsoons,  with  deeper  water  inside.  The  first  town  visible, 
close  along  shore,  is  Cl  Jaizer,  a  considerable  place  under  the 
gevemknent  of  Sayyad  'Akib  ibn  Ahmed.  It  has  cultivated 
ground  in  its  vicinity,  and  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  situated 

Thf&  pnnKiDtory  &t  S^ftgroi  i*  maricvd  at  flie  largtst  in  tb«  known  world,*  and  it 
emtmaXy  is  tba  boldait  and  laig«it  of  aof  •■  the  south  eoaat  of  Arabia;  and  had  tbara 
hiea  another  of  larger  tixe,  the  ranark  would  not  haTe  been  made.  Bat,  perhaps,  the 
best  arg:aiBent  that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Far^ik  is  the  form  of  the  cape  as  seen 
hum  tfaeweat,  and  we  know  how  fanciful  the  ancients  were  in  their  description  of  coasts, 
Mid  how  their  ingenuity  was  often  exerted  to  trace  the  resemblance  of  the  land  to  some 
living  creature  or  weU-known  okject.  Not  only  the  ancients,  but  navigators  of  all 
countries,  have  done  this.  The  Ambs  have  fheir  Ras  Kalb,  Dogs  head,  the  English 
their  Asses*  Ean,  Paps,  Dolphin's  Nose,  and  such  like ;  and  why  should  not  the  ancients 
have  their  promontory  of  Syagree  or  tiie  Wild  Boar,  which  the  form  of  Fsrf&k,  when 
seen  20  or  30  miles  off  from  the  west,  strongly  resembles  f— (  The  Author.) 

^  Sh^,  i^.  tree ;  hut  M.  d'Abbadie  (l*  c.  p.  1 35)  has  S&yir. 

*  Aifrian,  L  o.  p.  158.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  learned  and  acute  M. 
Ficmel,  who  observes  (Journal  AsiatSque,  iii.  x.  \9%)  that  a  cape  two  days'  journey 
beyond  Q&sik  is  still  called  Saukirah,  pronounced  Saugirah,  and  almost  identical 
with  83ragroi. 

I  2 
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abo^  7  miles  frooitbe  sea.    Clcseon  the  sea-shore  is  the  viUage 

6[  Jomixi,  with  a  ino^que^  a,  (pur  houses,  asd  perhaps  200  people. 

i  A  few  miles  to  ih?  north  of  Jpw&ri,  qn  the  ,searshore,  is  tt^p 

'villMee  of  Fittok,  and  a  shorty  distaoce.  N-^^EI  o(  Fittok/  p^ar 

ib&seBTsbore^is  iV'Cpasi^ierable  tpwn  called  Puak<3.t»*.  which  iia^.a 

iorit,  and  considf^rahle  cultivation  rouD4  it,  .   .  .../.. 

Mi'T^doasW  fr9ai  th^  high  laud  of  Fartik, is  low.n/^ar  the  ^eac^, 

with  high  land  in  the  ii|l«iriQ|r^  but  a  few. miles  npith  of  DaniciSt 

<tke:  bills  cai9«)Clocw  fto  th^siea^  in.th^  v^cinitj  .of  which,  ^m^/ew 

4mopli» reside  wider  ihopr.Qt^Qtionof  a,9maU.ioi:ttkj90wn  as  Jardet 

(Jiddel ?>),..  Theve  ar^.aJs^t  twp  pretty,  village^  pe^.if,  f;acb  p^vjqg 

t£(H*  its  pilQtecUqi)  .a  .foTti(\cd.,h/^use.  .  Qpepf  these^  c^1q4..0^> 

ia<neapihe^.sea».  afKl  .ha^  spjwft ^ate-jtjc«^s . nj^i^T  it;,  the, other,, Ras 

YmI^  hasia  pteuEitationralso..  t  .        ,■...! 

;,  Thesel tillages  t^rmin8^,tbc  pfaifl,  .?mi4  frofn  theip/sj-eejn  j^ij^- 

'cipitoub  mo|iiitaiiQ#  c(^P9am^nce,  rpfning.  tpwivr|l9  $qffe|r^  ,.  '^^w^n 

lUs  Yiiland  R6fi  Sc^er  th^re  are  t^o  ravine^,  through.  ][rhiqh 

jibe  xnoantaij»r torrents  £Uidan  oi^tlet  to  the  sea,     Q|  these. tpe 

■southernmost  is  called.  (Ka'is  ibn.'Osmdn,,and.  th^  other  I^a^s.  i^n 

'.'Oman     The  tender^  while . i;ircumnavi|i;ating  the.  \>hy  of  f^a^k, 

Dnund  anchors^  all  along,  in  6  an4  7  f^tboms^  with  .a  .a^wv 

iiQttoRU  gather  .too  close  tq^  the  shore;   outsi4e>,froin.7|  to.jj^ 

-fathoms^  she  .generally  found  rocks  and  sand>  and  in  deeper  \^'%,\eT 

:mad  asidsandr .   ,  :   .  .  -, 

Raa  Seger>  a  high,  steep  and  slightlj-pr^j^ieqtuEig  cape,  forms 

•  the  east  point  of  the  deep  bay  of  Fart^.     It  consists  of  )ime- 

stooe,  .and  is  about  3Q00  feet;high,  with  level  table-lan<l  on,  the 

summit..     This  cape,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Gbarrah  aj)d 

Mahrah  tribes. 

The  next  point  to  Ris  Seger  is  Ras  el  Ahmar,  the  red  cape,  a 
continuation  of  red  irregular  hills  running  out  from  the  steep  ngioun- 
tain  range  skirting  the  whole  ooast  from  Ris  Seger  to  Rds  Nus. 

The  hills  forming  Ras  el  Abmar  terminate  in  a  low  point  un- 
der which  there  is  a  small  anchorage  and  shelter  from  sputh- 
westerly  winds,  called  Bander  Risut.  This  cape  is  the  western 
boundary  of  the  low  land  of  phaf4r,| — which  from  it  extends  along 
the  coast  nearly  40  miles,  and  inland  for  a  still  greater  distance. 
RAs  el  Ahmar  is  in  IG""  55"  N.  and  54''  2'  00''  E.,  and  the 
small  anchorage  of  Bander  Rfsut  is  immediately  on  its  east  side, 
affording  shelter  for  small  vessels  during  the  strong  south-west 
winds,  which  not  only  blow  during  the  r^ular  monsoon,  but  fre- 
quently during  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  soil  of  the  district  or  province  of  Dhafdr  (for  there  is  no 
town  of  that  namej;),  is  abundantly  luxuriant,  well  irrigated  by 

*.  Vulgarlyprououoced  Damgd^  f  Or  DhoOr. 

X  Perbapf  Giptain  Haines  was  misled  with  respect  to  the  present  existeoce  of  tliat 
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mountain-streams,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  employ  their  in* 
ihistfy  in  cnllSvation  if  thej  choose,  and  abiitid*ntlj  repayii%  t^ 
fairer  for  his  labotir.  Stilly  thou&ii  nature  ha»  been  thus  boundful*, 
th^ '{>eople  aref  extremely '  inddkrit;  jgiemerallyitontenting^'Cl/em- 
seNes'witb  What  the  &oif  yields  spontaneously,  in  prefereoee  to 
improving  the  crbps  by' tillage.  '  In  some  pavtswhich  1  shall  iherl^ 
after  mention,  the  little  labour  they  have  bestowikl  on  cultivating 
^^  gVotind'  hks  'diUfAy  tepaid  thi^iii,  knd'  hils,  m  faet> '  hetfk  1  one 
We^  W  inald^g' theih  Moffe  itodusbri6tM.'       '   '  i   .<    ".^z 

''  *  Oti'tfie  lofty  m6iimairi  Tange'of  6v(bMh;40eO  feevhigti,  wbiih 
runs  parallel  with' the  (ho^H  at  a  diiftandedfiibont  16  nilfles/aiid  hqs 
a  liixtirlant  Tehimirbr  or  belt  ofiotrldml'  bet^nreen  il  and'th^'sba, 
UE^^soH'  is  good ;  wild  dWer  grawing  in  abundance  and  afibrdin|^ 
pitftiire  for'  cows  ahd  immense^  flocfcrof  she«p  and  goaltsy  whtii 
in  many  places  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  the^^oflfer  a^«r«loMi(e 
s^hUde  iJAip^WlOu^  t()  thi^  Hcohihitag  tay*  of  the  sun.  Mr:  Sdiith, 
an  officer  of  the  vessel  which  I  command^,  WAH  deputed  b^fine 
"to  eiatniile  the  whole  of  the  Subhfin  range/  He  traversed  it  eA- 
til*ely  in  perfect  safety,  and,  under  the  name  of  Ahmed,  beoamdli 
igrcfat  fiivourite  with  the  mountaineers.  He  was  everywhere  hos- 
jpitabTy  entertained  by  them,  and  they  would  not  even  permit  him  %o 
AsHuSl  water  fr^m  the  numerous  clear  mountain-streams  that  vpcfe 
meandering  in  every  direction.  "  No,"  they  said,  '*  do  not  f  eturA, 
Ahmed,  and  say  we  gave  you  water  while  our  children  drank  nil- 
thing  but  milk.'*  In  every  instance  they  gave  him  the  warmest 
place  at  the  fire,  and  invariably  appointed  some  one  to  attend  to 
his  wants.  They  even  extended  their  generosity  so  far  as  to  offer 
him  a  wife  and  some  sheep,  if  he  would  only  stay  and  reside  among 
them.  On  Mr.  Smith*s  expressing  a  wish  to  see  some  of  the 
numerous  wild  animals  whose  footsteps  were  everywhere  visible 
over  their  park-like  mountains,  they  immediately  despatched  a 
party,  who  returned  with  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  ibex,*  a 
civet-cat,  and  a  very  fine  ounce.  He  himself  saw  plenty  of  smaller 
game, 'such  as  antelopes,  hares,  foxes,  guinea-fowl  and  partridges. 
These  hospitable  mountaineers  are  handsome,  well-made,  active 


place  by  the  strange  |jronunciation  of  the  natives  of  Mahrah.  A  passage  in  M.  Fret- 
uel's  pi^ier  ou  the  Geography  of  Arabia  (Jnur.  Asiat.  iii.  x.  19S)  seems  to  justify  such 
a.  supposition: — '*  Remarquons  ici,''  he  aays,  «  que  la  position  assignee  par  PtoUns^ 
1  la  m^tropole  de  Sapphar  (^Zha/pr  on  Dhalilr),  le  Sepbar  de  la  Genlse,  le  T\f6r  des 
modcmes  Homerites,  cadre  parfaitemeut  avec  celle  du  promontoire  Syagros,  suppos6 
lUs  Sangra  (Saukirab).  Bd  effet,  la  longitude  Orientale  de  ce  cap  surpasse  d*enTiron 
denz  degr^  oelle'de  ZhaBir  dans  nos  meilleures  cartes.  Or,  je  vois  dans  PtoUm^e 
la  longitude  de  Sapi^ar  maiquto  88  degr^s,  et  celle  de  Syagnt  •xtrtma  90  degr^, 
oe  qui  nous  donne  pr^cis^ment  la  diflKrence  voulue  de  2  degr^s  dans  le  sens  voulu. 
Je  ne  puis  done  eomprendre  pourquoi  d*Anville  a  mis  Sapphar  dn  odt^  d'Aden,  et 
rejcti  le  promontoire  Syagros  i  RIs-al-Hhadd.'" 

«  I  baTe  the  honit  by  me,  as  a  fine  specimen;  they  are  3  feet  in  curve,  with  21 
kDoba.-3.  B.  H. 
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men,  and  always  well  armed^  their  weapons  being  tho  aame  as 
thp^e  used  by  the  Mahralui.  They  are  of  the  Gh^rrah  tribe* 
llieir  womea  are  handsovLe»  aiid,  mudi  fairer  tbao  aay  seen  on 
the  coast.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  200  at  a  time,  who  came  down 
tp  barter  their  cattle,  butter  and  guiM*  for  daAes»  at  Morb&(. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  a^  them  hixw  they  acconnted  foi;  beiog 
ao  fair,  and  their  reply  was,  that  it,  was  owing  to  their  drinking 
nothing  but  milk  from  their  childhood  ;  little  4xeaming  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  renovating  breessea  axkd  temper^e  cUm^ 
of  their  native  hilbi  on  the  aumipit  of  which  in  Febjo^iy  the 
thermometer  ranged  from  49P  to  7^  Fahrenheit, 

The  dress  of  these  woi^en  consisti^  of  a  coarse  cotton  petticoat, 
with  a  blue  robe  over  it;  their  dark  hair,  ms  usuaU  is  artificiaUj 
lengthened  and  arranged  in  long  narrow  twisted  tve^^es. 

The  plants  found  by  Mr.  Smith  in  ^he  Subh^  mauntaina  were 
the  same  as  those  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Solfotrab ;  dra- 
gon's blood,  frankincense  and  aloes  were  seen  in  abundance. 

We  now  return  to  the  Teh^ah  or  low  lajgd.  Th9  firat  vil- 
lage near  the  sea,  to  the  £.  of  Ras  el  Ahmar«  i^  called  Aud^d, 
being  about  1  mile  S.W.  of  the  principal  village  of  SalUlah,  and 
having  a  populatitm  of  300  or  400  souls*  This  village  is  pro^ 
tected  by  a  fort,  and  has  ita  "  Jimi*/*  or  moaqu^  in  which  t^e 
service  on  Fridi^  n^ay  be  perform^**  It  i^  surroujqded  wixb 
gardens,  date-trees  and  milletf  fields,  with  som^  wbeajt,  cotton, 
and  indigo ;  and  the  soil  i^  abundantly  irrigated  eiih^  naturally 
or  by  artificial  canals  from  the  neighbouring  lakes* 

The  next  village  near  the  sea-shore,  Sr  E.  of  SaUilah,  is  Haffer« 
in  16°  57'  30"  N.  and  54°  IV  00"  E.,  about,'  IJ  mUe  distant, 
containing  a  population  of  about  100  men. 

Two  males  and  a  half  E.NX..  of  Hafieir^  ther^  is  a  fre$h«wat4»r 
lake,  formed  by  a  copious  spnjo^,  near  which  therq  9re  extensive, 
ruins.  This  lake  is  deep  and  thickly  covered  with  bnUrushes. 
where  we  here  found  abundance  of  wild-fowl* 

About  1^  mile  inland^  and  2^  to  thjs  N.E.  of  Haffer>  i«  tha 
village  and  white  mosque  of  Rob4^  with  a  population  of  100  or 
200  souls.  The  whole  country  surrounding  the  above-mentioned 
villages  is  cultivated^  producing  cotton,  indigo,  millet^  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  a  few  vegetables*  but  no  fruit.     They  apparently 


*  Me^'id,  whence  our  ward  motque,  ugoifiei  '<  aplace  of  wonhip  ;**  Jdbm*,  ^  a  |ilao» 
of  ataembly/*  a  meetiog-houfe.  The  latter  ouly  baa  a  pulpit  (minberX  wheuca'  tha 
Kho^bah  (prayer  for  the  Sul^)  u  proDounced  ami  aermout  are  ddiv«red  by  Ibe  JCba|tti 
(preacher),  and  where  the  aacrificet  and  services  of  the  great  festivals  (id-el-Kuj^iQi^ 
ftc.)  are  performed.— Muiidjah  dObMon,  Tableau  d«  VEnapixa  OttooMii^  \u  4M, 
8vo.  ed. 

t  Dhurrah,  Sorghum  Tulgare. 

X  In  the  original,  Jow&rf,  Sorghum  tuIssm  (the  Dhurrah  of  tb«  Arafas),  aad  B&jrf, 
•^.  Penaisetum  typhoideum,  probably  called  Te'4m  (food)  by  the  Araba. 
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eue  Kitle  tot  eilhcv  of  ihe  two  last  n^med  artide*,  their  accus- 
tomed diet  being  milk  and  millet-bread>  with  meat  occasionally. 

Three  mika  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Haffer  is  the  fort  and  villain  of 
Dim,  httving  a  popalaiion  oi  about  150  sonlsw  The  village  has 
a  salt  liJfie  immMlialely  eastwards  of  it»  and  from  thence,  pro* 
oaefhng  im  aneasteilj  divectioi^  towards  Morbdf.  all  traces  of  cnl- 
tfvalioo  are  lost  till  we  reach  the  vilUge  of  Tbagah  (Thikah), 
which  has  a  small  population,  with  a  date-grove  and  some  cuUi- 
veted  ground  west  of  it.  There  are  also  several  ruined  ferta  near 
the  lnU«>  which  at  Th^ah  approach  the  sea.  Thdkab  is  in 
17<'0O'4(y'  N.  end  S^'SO'  E. 

The  extensive  plain  of  phafir  is  bounded  on  the  W.  bjr  the 
fai^  VHMmlains  of  Scget,  and  to  the  IL  bj  Jebel  SubMn.  To 
the  N.  each  of  these  mountains  gradually  decrease  in  elevation^ 
while  towards  the  sea  they  are  skirled  bjr  a  low  sandj  beach, 
lukneg  Tegular  sonadiaga  aind  good  holding-ground,  fr<Mn  10  to  4 
fathoms.  During  the  north-eaaterly  monsoon,  the  gusts  off-shore 
from  die  N.  and  W»  are  at  times  very  violent. 

The  sea-ooast  oontinoea  low  and  saadj  till  within  17  miles  of 
Morb^t,  when  it  is  terminated  by  a  dark  precipitous  bluff  of  mo- 
derate elevation. 

TraAng-boats  now  frequently  touch  at  the  village*  along  the 
shore  of  Dfaafiur,  and  barter  dates,  rice,  and  doth  for  gums, 
biktisr  and  gtsdn ;  and,  as  this  coast  forms  the  shore  of  the  gum- 
country,  it  might*,  with  a  good  system  of  government*  and  an 
industrious  population,  be  rendered  a  most  flourishing  tract. 
This  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  SiB|Tad  '  Al|fl»  i^  celebrated 
chieftain  on  this  coast;  and,  Iiad  Providence  ordained  him  a 
longer  life^  the  now  neglecteil  plain  of  Dhaf&r  would,  doubtless, 
have  presented  the  same  appearance  of  opulence  and  bustling 
activity  as  characterized  it  in  former  ages. 

The  frankincense  and  gum*arabic  annually  exported  from 
Morbat  and  Dbaf&r  vary  from  about  300Q  to  10.000  mounds,* 
which  is  nothing  to  what  might  be  procured,  the  trees  being  ex- 
ceeding^y  nomeroua  on  the  mountain- declivities  and  in  the  valleys 
inland,  and  ftttnining  a  height  varying  from  15  to  25  feet.  The 
berk  ia  ef  a  greyish  colour,  easily  pierced,  and  the  leaf  large. 
In  this  neighkourhuod  is  found  the  aloe-treef  of  Sokotrab,  grow- 
ing  out  of  masses  of  primitive  limestone,  apparently  without  any 
earth  to  snstain  it.     lu  height  averages  from  3  to  15  feet. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  plain  appear  to  have  but 

*  Haot;  bat  d*  th«  Armbs  uae  thU  lodaaa  mawure f 

f  Ssfar,  tb«  BMoe  given  bj  Ca^in  Haiaef,  it  the  Arainc  word  for  the  alo€.  Hit 
dimwing  tbowi  that  it  must  be  the  rarietj  called  <<arborea  "  by  Foi«kal  (Fl*ra  Arabica, 
p.  ex.).    The  ofllctnal  aloS  ia  called  Alo«  Socotrina. 


I' 


Kt^^^i|i,tejrcq»f9e  rwjjkji.tba  G^d^otf  of  the  intfiricwi  w1m>  o»ly  mil 

them  for  purposes  of  trade. 

MiiTt^  p,?<fplftfl(  .tbe.plw*,.are  of  wzed  blood,  4>win^  to  tbe{in- 
*u4  ^^r^.s^t^f rs, during  the  time  of  Sayyad  Moj^ammad  'AkiL 

g^'^f^y  fjre/ (^.  .iijio^t^tQwn^Wed  A^  indoleot,  mmd 

ff}mh[\  ^YH^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^-  ^-  ^^^^^^^  '^^  drcvis  of>  the  higher 
^rqeri^  jijS. itt\^  lflQ«ifn99jj,  w^m  by  aU*req>ectable  met€kaat$t  ruit 
g^jyiut^jrpb^ib9UQd.ip;ind.t)ie'Wm  with  ^  shawl,  and  af*^  f<5iabjV 
j^|;,^^aj^tbfLQq^  .XJ^rpj^a^a  are  shaven*  and-  pUdteded  by.  the 
xjuptjm^rX  'ain4i»a^,*pr,tVi:fcWf  tUUe  poor^  dasBes  wear  ■aewcly 
]^p,7t^t^ ''^ecp^ed  tqsa  jneaUy-plaited  leather  be}t,  th^/wock^ 
jp^fl^HJH  Qf  fb^.B^^winigifls,  called  "'«ikiLb>V  which  b  tightly 
^i^p^^r/^  rpu^d ,  ^^e.  .ws^jl^ :  .whfw  out  of  doors  they  wear  the 
yamW.j  .  f  i  ^  .«.  . .      A 

-ii^"!^?M.Glw:r»b  ^^Yfi^$,,  ^ho.  are  the  vonng;  rnlerft  e£  Ithe 
99unt|:y^  prefer  the^r^  glens  an^  mountains 40  ^  holtcft  Tehdmefe 
£i:^<j{  ..wander  f^rpm'  spot  to  spot,  as  the  pasture  eemea'for  Iheif 
^^e^  fip|,  flooUa.  ,T^ey  f^o^ploy  themselves  duvtng  the>  S.  Wi 
mmiso(^n  in  Gollectiiig  g)MQ^>and  frequently  reside, m 'the- carilM 
^|r  ^tliefr  limestone  mouptaipui.    .  ;  /     '  ^  .  / 

I,  f  liey^e  ^  fine^  athletic  racf  of  men»  dressed  ina  bkie^  -glaaeA 
^Q,jpt^and,  which  is,  in  general,  their  only  covering.  /  Thew  aims 
are  the  matchlock,  yambe\  and  short,  straight  sword ;  but<  aeiffy 
fr|io,q^npot'fif£G^rd,t^  purchase  these  weapons^  BJttti  themselves 
ijfith  Atpipce  of  very  ba^,  heavy  wood  liiaped  tbus>'*T-  »     .      .      f/ 


..•j   I«. 
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ybich  they  throw  with  ^eat  precisioil as  fiaras  KX^feel— -atthet 
distance). indeed,  they  could  kill  a  mian.  This  weapon  %  tfarowir 
S9^as  (0  rebound  aloi^  the  ^ound,  and  every  lad  carries  one  ki 
his.  .hand.  They  allow  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  k  is  then 
gfi^hered  up  behind,  like  the  Mahrahs*,  which  gives  them  a  wiid 
appearance. 
r.  Immediately  before  the  fast  of  the  Ramaz&n;|;  both  males  and 

^  t        **  ^— ^*  ■■■  ■^-■■■■—  -.^^         ■■■!  ^P  ■     ■■  ■     I     1^  ■  ■^^^•^■^*  ■■■  I         fc.M  ■  ^^-a^*  ■■^■■■■1  *1P«W»^M  ■■■■■         ■ 

*  Or  *Imm&Diah,  from  its  fuloen  or  tiie;  property  a  larg^^  oflUsial  twba» — muk 
ai  judges  and  public  ofBcert  wear. 

:  f  Spelt  Jambea  b^  Captain  Hainec ;  but  that  Yanbe*  is  the  proper  spelling  appears 
from  Miebuhr  (Arabia,  p.  62),  who,  as  a  German,  spells  it  Jambea.  The  final  a  is  naed 
to  express  the  letter  'a'in.  The  word  is  probably  a  colloquial  term  introduced  in 
modem  times.  Id  this  sense  it  is  not  found  in  Arabic  lexicons :  it  means  literaUy,  **  it 
flows,  spouts  out,**  as  blood  from  a  wound,  or  water  from  the  earth,  hence  YoAm*,  « 
spring,  IS  the  name  of  a  town  in  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  abundance  of  springs 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Jaiihiyah  might  mean  in  Arabic  a  ''side  arm;*'  but  no  such 
word  appears  to  have  been  ever  used,  therefore  it  must  be  supposed  that  Miebuhr't 
orftiography  has  been  adopted  by  Captain  Haines. 

X  Ramadhin,  in  Arabic. 
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fennalev  turC'  the  Teh&ttiah'  far  tike  purpose  of  barter,  and  it  was 
then  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing^  them. 

It  itrtick  me  thait  their  women  (who  are  modest,  thougrh  f hev 
itrcttir  scarcelj  anj'cxwerin^,  and  their  joung  men^  have  a  Jewi^ 
baat  4t  countenance.  Their  faces  are  longer  than  Arab  faces 
generally  are^  their  eyes  large  and  bright,  and  the^  have  figures 
that  would  hat^  deKghted  the  eye  of  Canova,  could  he  have  seen 
ifaeni.  They 'are  much  fairer  than  the  Arabs  of  the  coast,  and 
w^e  'Itpparently- pleased  to  see  men  stouter  and'  fairer  than  those 
ef  ibeir  x>wn  tribe,  i  Indeed,  they  were  frequent  lookers*on  at  my 
ctfew-when  playing  at  cricket;  and  I  then  had  forty  fine  extra 
Blitopesns  on  boofd,  having  saved  the  crew  of  the  Reliance 
wbaler/ which 'had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Curia  Muria 
[Kharyan  Murydn]*  Islands. 

"'The  Gharrah  Bedowihs  ieldom  eit  meat,  excepting  on  festi- 
viU»;  ttoi  tfaitt  they  dislike  it;  as  their  ftivonrite  dish  is  young 
tttnri*s  'flesh,  but*  they  Value  the  milk  too  highly  to  slaughter  the 
f^ai'es  of  eitfaei*  camel,  coff  dr  goat.  The  males  of  the  two* 
kilter;  they  freqoeiitly  dispose  of  6n  the  coast  for  dates,  cloth,  &c. 

As  Sayyad  '  Akil,  formerly  ruler  of  Dhaf&r,  was  at  one  period 
faaspiciMms  and  much  dreaded,  I  shall  add  a  short  account  of 
hivit  le  show  how  from  being  an  object  of  detestation,  he  at  last 
cMMBiatided  t«sp«!Ct,  and  even  veneration. 

'  Tbe  'Akilf '  family  were  merchants.  The  brothers  Sayyad 
Mohammad  aiad  *Abdn*r-Rahmdn  were  in  the  h&bit  of  trading 
in  a  large  bugald  belonging  to  their  father^  which  gave  them  a 
predispdiWon  lor  a  Eaving  life ;  and,  as  Fortune  favoured  their 
speculations,  they  added  to  the  number  of  their  vessels,  and  pur- 
ehiised  500  slaves  from  Mosambique.  In  one  of  their  voyages 
Sayyad  Mobanmad  visited  Dhafir :  the  luxuriant  appearance  of 
die  country  tempted  him  to  settle  there,  and  he  gradually  rose 
to  be  master  of  the  place.  With  a  large  retinue  of  slaves, 
assisted  by  his  own  ability  and  bravery,  he  defeated  the  Gharrah 
tribe  in  every  engagement,  and  was  latterly  much  dreaded  by 
them.  Under  his  just  rule,  the  district  flourished,  and  trade  and 
population  increased.  He  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  M or- 
Mtt,  and  there  built  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  town. 

Ambition  and  avarice,  united  with  his  predilection  for  a  roving 
life,  led  him  to  commit  piracies  on  the  high  seas ;  and  his  vessels, 

*  Caria  Maria,  the  name  introdaced  into  EaropeaD  maps  by  the  PortugncM  navi- 

£ton  of  the  lizteenth  century,  shows  what  the  vowels  of  these  names  should  be,  while 
»  Khaitin  Martin  of  Idrfsf  and  other  Eastern  geographers  prove  that  the  fine  nasal 
was,  as  is  often  the  case,  dropped  in  common  parlance,  and  that  through  the  ignorance 
of  transcribers  the  letter  before  d  was  written  with  two  points  above  instead  ^  below, 
and  made  /  instead  of  y. 

f  *Akfl  is  the  name  of  a  distingoidied  Bedawf  tribe  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the 
Bedoains,  p.  332> 


MMng'^t^eHf  yi4isdk^'€apiUI^0d  ia.  tiw  Red  Seit  a»  American  ^lip; 
of  which  all  th^  evew  were  mtfrdeteA,  with  tlu^  eaception  of  one 
bo;^  whom'  h»>oanied-to  phafl^r^  wmA  edkicated  in  the  letieta  of 
tlMBr  MofaMBtefedim  '£bMk  Wken  we  «rrif«d  «t  pfaaftftr^  this  yotiBf 
man  had  oearl j  forgotten  his  mother  lAa^giie.  *  He  waa  a  Moham- 
iri<>ilaMg  mA  huAm  hitt  adA  m^etA  ehiUren^  and  aeemed  perfecrij 
Odiitnldl  with  fah4ot  ■  ■         '    ' 

iL.  Aftat  ^adme^'^ii^s'ef  6tueUy'^aAd  plnnder^  the  Sa^jad^s  coo- 
thienoa  aMyta*  hiM>  and-he'abddtoty  goive  np  the  aea,  Msd  settled 
^^ify'ia  4>faaf<tv  dotitiipMing^-tbe  'toade/rtB  of  ft'  qaiet  lif^,  and 
aMHaUa^t4»  inike  ^eaB'happ^;  but  in  this  he^araa  disappointed. 
The  Gharrah  tmb#  'deeelved  t^tti4  and  for  atime  led  him  t»  inw 
fMi6  the&  Ibey  Wet«  oonmnlod  *Wi«fe  the'juatice  of  hia' government. 
IVey  iradiMl  A-aaly  with  ibe  Tehinmh,  and  ft|^p«rently  all  ani- 
nkoaltjit4>e|weett«fibHn'end  hinvwaa  huaied  fer  ever.  Tilia  eaim- 
Uluadlioto4806  lai  ii89»; '  Tbedialriei  alHI  isnnroved,  and  eteit 
Mofb^t  <NiUd  amnAwc  a  popnlMien  of  perhaps  SOOOainils.  Tkia 
bold  'san^et,  wkh'  bia^ikiode  of '4ife,  had  changed  Ua  habisa  aba: 
Ha 'baeaAie^defroatj  aftid  «iverae  k>  shedding  bbed;  was  lored  hf 
faisi  laubjeats  for  bis  nMd'  and  inapartial  mle,  ind'  dreaded  bgr  his« 
elieaiae«L'  ^  Tfeabh^^>  hnwiftver,  had  k>nfr  been  at  work»  and 
c^4kntaiift;f  alane  «raa  Wanting  for  the  Gharraha  to  take  tbeii' 
raveng^e'  for  the" many  aata  which  they  deemed  tyrannical  and 
oppianisite; '  Moreover,  there  were  many  others  between  wbiom 
and'iba  ahief  there  existed  a  mortal  kmA,  en  ncoount  of  relations 
who  had  been  slain  by  Ua  followers  •  and  all  these  peraenaea^erfy 
joMed  ibe^Cttbal  against  hint. 

»<The  i»vig  wiah^  for  opportunity  0tnMi*$td  af let  the  naailh  of 
RMMfi^n^*  in  1839%.  -fhe  Sayyad,  vettirningf^oni  Movbdt  with  a 
siiatiet-  retinne*  tban  usual,  was  mortaiiy  waunded  by  d  naatcb' 
IcifDh^-bally  iifed  from*  the  low  brnahwoed.  When  he  fell,  hia 
slaves  immediately  fled,  and  the  Bedowtns,  who  wem  lyin^  iis 
«nbttah».diapBtched  him  at  once»  Hia  body  was  afterwards  feond^ 
hj/f  a  alaang  party  sent,  cait  tn  recover  il,  pienoed  with  numerona 
wounda  from  their  daggers^  or  yambe'sw 

The  Imdrar  of  Maakat^  hearing  of  the  death  of  Sayyad  Mo~ 
hftininad  * Akfl,  sent  a  foree  la  take  possession  of  the  tertiuirjr 
Ujk  the  bvolher  of  the  deceased,  Sayyad  'Abdu-r-Rahmin,  who 
whs  atiH  a  metchant,  and  at  that  time  in  Bombay.  But,  when  be 
heard  the  paiticularsy  he  prudently  declined  the  proffered  hononra 
of  so  wnsatis£sctory  a  sovereignty,  and  preferred  the  more  peace- 
ful and  profitable  calling  of  a  merchant,  whidi  he  still  exercisea 
at  Mokhi^  where  he  is  distinguished  for  bis  intriguing  dispoaiiioo* 
as  well  as  his  great  wealth. 

The  Im&m  of  Maskat  requiriiy  troops  foi;  the  settlement  of 

*  Rama4^i  or  Ramafbin,  in  the  mouth  of  au  Arab. 
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fovlbesa  pongmions  Uie  fon^  «t  Pb«ttr  wm*  wilhdmwn,  and 
tbe  dkj^d  OOC9  mare  fell  under  Ibe  r^  of  U)e  Gbarvmb  tribe, 
wbo  MKm  dj'ove  swik^jf  Uie  gr^tsr  pimt,  of.  ibe  infaAbilMitt^  bjr » 
^{vMott  of  pluiMkr  wd  iD«i«o|K4ji(,  «nd  tbat  tbw  viUUsM  biiH^ 
dviiidled awAjiidmoaft  U> 09tbiqg« 

mgB  on  Ui9  eoati  beoome  deeper,  wiib  aUevinift  ^th.  mui  wmU- 
midy  hof^^hM,  Abowi  7  ^r  Snwle^  W.»QC.M«rb4|'.  tbeieiii^  s 
«BialL  roc]^  c«Ui9d  J»w4n«  (9i|$ciio,)«  bavifii  mvm  4iiciei4  jtum^ioC' 
bevn  fione  on  it*  a^iinmuu  U*U.dMrt«Al.fiboRt  5Q  ywk  Ivom  Um| 
mainlaDd.  Its  length  is  about  300  feet,  hy  SOQrbroiiJL  XradiMitva 
si^  a  bridge  feraiarl J  cQspectad  tl  wilb  4b»  MNjda^      <  ;  >      1 

Marh%  or  M^rbiW*  »  %  %mU  »iUi«e»|  w  Ifi'^.id'  15^  N.^ 
and  54"^  47V4Q"  ]&.  (HtrVftjing  from  Bombi^jf,  at  IkCum  stat«d)i) 
AmkaA  »k  tbe  centre  oC  a  mmA  bfilk  w^lrsMtaml  .b^^i  OMned* 
«fter  il^  eontainini;  «bqut  $iO  boiwmiand  %  >yiQ|iiilatk»i  iifmsk  IfiA 
t9  900  SQulm  wb»  maj  be  divided  ittio  tiwee  dMMefl^-^l4l^  a^ifeW 
Arab  HMMTcbants  np4  bocn  tbere ;  2^  Araba  mh^  aM  oitfaflir  d«^»' 
acmded  by  tbeir  itiothier'*  4id9  bom.  indirMba^la  of  tbo  Gbanrab' 
icibe,  or  have  married  J^edawtm  advae;  ao4  3«dly^  tlaves.  tha 
females  of  wbon^  aret  not  celehiatad  bar  tbeir  mpi^U.t   Tba  bead 
niao«  or  ^eikb,  wWiQ.  I  way  tbere  in  1S3$*  iraa  Abm«d  of  dmk 
Makyal  brnaeb  of  tba  Gbarrab  tribe,  a  stiqiigi  waU-made  maa^ 
5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  35  years  of  age,  with  good  feaUMesA 
and  a  hanciiroL?DJt  ^ountenaace.      I  reQeiYed  gveat  eivilit^  and- 
ineai  fsom  bim.    He  wat  trna  to  his  wf^  and  ettceiuelji 
>  which  much  facilitatad  my  work,    in  iraUirn  for  hm 
JfioAaem,  I  pvcaented  him  with  a  rifle,  thirty  Gesnaa  crauis^ 
aad  ao0M»  (^b.    The  populatioA  we  fouad  exftrenely  indokot^ 
addicted  to  smoking,  and  lelliag  ati  tbfiv  ease^    They  possessed 
no  veeeaUu  apt  even  fisbing-boata,  and  were  too  lazy  to  make  vafts^ 
One  of  tbe  younger  merchanta  parchased  a  boat  from  a  bagal4ii 
while  are  ware  tbere»  wiUi^  the  money  be  had  amassed  to  pay  tot 
a  wifie^  which  speciilMkicKi  tumad  tQ  good  acoeant^  ea  I  empliayed 
him  to  supply  the  ship  with  watert, 

Tbe  boiisee  ia  the  village  are  miserable  berela;  thqse  that  are 
inbabited  are  erected  on  a  rising  ground,  immediately  S.  of  the 
landing-place,  baring  to  the  &E»a  small,  square*  ruined  fortj 
and  to  the  N.  one  of  mnch  larger  dimenaioniiy  built  by  Sayyad 
Mohammad  *AJ|^,  eurroanding  which^  are  tbe  relics  of  numerous 
hoaaes  in  ruins. 

*  lftirb&t»  oooMDOiily  pKNMNin«sd  Merb4tf  W  th«  SfAUiiig  fixed  bj  Ab6rV>feda, 

GM|K.V»ft. 

^  lu  potitiMi  WM  d0rive4  taa  uusMroiift  obieEfftii«i««  By  3(^  «iimiitht  in  183^ 
and  the  Tariation  determined  at  3o  13^  W.  In  1836,.  vartatiiMi  ki](  63  ohiiW4tiQn« 
mAanmrnVV^W.    Uig)i  watet  at  a  «r  9  1mw%  nee  sad  «a)  6  fiMt  10  incbai. 

X  Catamarans. 


<¥di(    HxiiMksV  M^tAoir  ^ftkAtS.^  uiuIaE.  iSoa4s  cf  Arabia. 

^"  WUk^'M  the  fMtifllinft.o^  aneflher  <riUAgfeiiear  the  baee  cl'  J«bel 
^Alf'(a  t«(f  griLiittehiUnelii-tibe  beach  at  the  head  of  the^ay), 
<Wbi^b'Wp(iJt^imtlori  SQt^  •  a  <tomb  called  Kubbat  *   Sheikh 

ibn  'All,  dedicated  to  the  ptttmn-saiivt  of  Ibe  place.  On  Ihe  «(f- 
4ydnl  y^(kti»,  fdhditignlie  south  jade  of  the  anchorage,  are  the  ruins 
tirdhdthei'tMiibcallied  KluMhi^ Sheikh  Hidrus  {Idris?].  . 

'^"IMtk^tM*  i^iCbitHHttfaild  TewBel^ard'aupplied  ^th  water  fxmi 
Ibl^s^tij^  inUtefi^MM^jr  ml  -of  a  mlalb  vaUey  aear  Uie  hill  caUifd 
vg^m  TA4i^  ^Thtei^tMt^fB^iiBbkisk^iBdioripaktaU^  at  .fii«|,  bi|t 
^b€ifdttMjri'l^mble^i«ftiAr  «'tiind,^and  wa^oMnrbrfJbmid  it/to, pqsa^tii 
any  pernicious  quality.  .   ^  • .   . « 

^^  ^^'AfW'bfft  Jl(Rlrdb'4>u«tfew>nip|>lieB:    AU  weroibtainlad  wer«,  goats 
VtDd 'biilldcki^  b#M^I  (iromi  the  interkir/aiid  a  few.radi^h^sajid 
^^MOM^iro^  ^&MHifv  wood  is  bMmgfat  fcoaitth« moonuins^. 
'*'''Moi%i^ttr 'Mie^bib>6ay«ia»>aDsdl^«ecure>  and  weU-sbeUeved 
<!lh(»AUr%^ro^JM»yDiiitll  iA  thsoeompMs,  >but.  from  &.  to  W.  iliiis 
Y^^l' )  Tte  leW'  <atidf '  rocky/  point  to  di0  S.i  called  JUs  MqrWl, 
'<IM  A'MAk^H'  i<dek  dff  it/  at  300  yafds'  distance.     The  bay  ioms 
^iid^^nly  fren  the  pitofa  of  tbe  point,  in  a  ttortherly  direction, 
h«Ving  ti¥0  or  three  small  points  and  bays,  ere  that  upon  which  the 
Jf^tei^ent  village  stands  is  reached,  and  from  thence  ^ke  deepest  bay 
of  any,  forms  the  landing*place ;  and  after  passing  the  watering- 
place,  the  shore  turns  gnidually  in  a  western  direction  towards 
Dhattt. 

Ihiringthe  N.E.  monsoon  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  a  mill^ 
pond.  The  soundings  extend  bat  a  short  way  off-shore ;  and  a 
Vessel  will  quickly  shoal  from  30  to  10  fathoms,  between  which 
and  5  fathoms,  from  500  to  600  yards  off-shore,  there  is  the' best 
anchorage.    I  generally  anchored  in  6  or  7  fathoms  off  the  villagje. 

A  leading  mark  for  making  Morbit,  used  by  native  navigators, 
is  Jebel  Dekan  (or  Jebel  Morbat),  as  they  term  it,  being  nearly 
true  N.  from  Rds  M  orbit.  This  peak  is  nothing  more  than  an 
elevated  part  of  the  Subhan  range,  from  which  the  mountains 
rapidly  decrease  in  height  in  a  westerly  direction,  thus  rendering 
it  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea. 

The  revenues  of  Morbdt  are  trivial ;  but  the  Sheikh  receives  a 
present  from  most  vessels  anchoring  in  the  port,  which  enables 
him  to  pay  the  annual  stipend  of  70  dollars  to  his  tribe,  and  to  live 
respectably  himself.  He  also  levies  a  small  anchorage-fee  (nomi- 
nally), in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  the  will  and 
liberality  of  the  Ndkhod4.t     I  have  known  one,  two,  or  three 

*  Kabbah,  or  Kabbah,  whence  our  word  alcove,  rignifles  a  lepQlchral  chapel — a 
saiiitVahrioe,  frequeuted  b^  tbe  devout — a  place  of  pilgrimage.  K  ii  pronounced  in 
this  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  Egypt,  commonly  like  g  in  gmu.  Qfaubba^,  aa  <^<^ 
HaSnee  tpells  it,  meam  a  bay  or  creek.  - 

f  Matter  of  the  ihip ;  an  Indian  term  from  n&6,  thip,  and  khodi,  which  hem  ai^ 
nifiei  not  God,  but  lord  or  matter. 


gi  of  dstes  given,  'iftidicMnettiilte.&  bd9rof;iM>e«.,r;'E}^'flm)fP  of 
tlie  Sheikh  extendi^  noaiinallj  from  Tiiiki4ih<totR4f.^4f  i;  btt^^I 
dcMibTwhelbei^  bd  vtoaldattenpttoinllk*iikie^r^im^fl^M¥|l9F 
any  offender  e«c9eyt«ne' of  4dm  4owDtBMeii«  I  <  >t  ;>>.  .•i«'w>  i)/.  ,r'li 
'  '  While  fturve^fing  and  ek&tniniag.itbu^  fl$rif^f.!^b?  ^m^  Jnt^^ 
an  opp<^umt7  to  aaee^taiii' tha^ninihlKPiof  ifeMeJ)ilt^bia^ 
itappiy  the  S.E.  and  Smuhern  oeasi  Of  Arabiaiwii^  d^f^s^lAtifnce 
'-deducing^  an  eelnmale'  of  itha  imtnelisa  ijnanitiljf f jl^pijg^f  ;^<(l'^p 
Hhe  Pevsikn  Onlf  ao^  MbdcaiL  /rTiiik^alii9r#bo«ril  fhatfW  P^\mf^ 
iaa^l- |)oWer^0MM  alnKiBt-ca^atta  jjamtog  iwiangf^bftMiihpbWfffttfrfff 
that  tracL  .,■/  fj.i  i.  -'i;'!!  >ifn<)f/  /iii: 

^'   Some  of  the  more'  iMMliganlJrpipoioka&tiiiiM^JimfJ  mpf^Ji^cd 
^fliis'to  t^m,  were  much  astonbbed.fiA-nqr  itfBKMffk^  ^p^i^jj^f^e 
with  which  the  inhabitantB  of.  tkMn^smjiiiiCQaBUimi^t  ]i^f^%\9^^ 
'for  anj  offence  thej  had  coaammliod -by iti  ilj^h^^nwh^^ 
^alino^t  redCTca  tfaeili  to -BU^nration^'  aa.  d>l»i'0r<^^^>p{t^4f^ffyp 
their '6oast  would  not  VMifipiy  tme*tYim»Aeilki^r$t^  ^f  4H9a4^ 
needed  for  their  vuppsTt.     When  thay  oleady  ^9ApnMaAi¥H^fimfi 
of  them  exclaimed-^"  Thai  isiMil  tbdiidttuo^  ailx^MU;  J^^h^viSu^)]^ 
^vi\ ;  for  into  inan*t  imaginfitioti  aairbfa  ttraagbl  (ar*.^,>Yb9l^/ii^)e 
^destruction  of  bit  apecieaoould  newer  enter*.  uSay.^o  inpr^,^]^t 
ft;  fok"  dates  are  bread,  and  boead  is  tl^o  jilsffof  Uf^J'.  loi    M.-i  tc 
"    The' season  for  therun  of  tfaeiradii^»boalaidoiYM{U^.iA''^fW> 
Coast  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is  from  the  beginning  of  Nc^f^/^i^f  r 
Id  the  end  of  December.     From'  tbet  2UtKf  ofi  NoMfpiabifr,,;!^  the 
'10th  of  December^  40  boats  anchored  in  Mi^k&^^^yy  allfl^^an 
with  dates,  and  -rarying  in  aize  from'SD^to  15P.  ^aa^ii  ,^j^Jljli 
*  floats  passing  the  port  Were  bailedy  viarying  from  30(tp>3j00  \q^B, 
which  isaboiiton<tf«ha1f- the  number  iar' the  siesyBOn;  .aot  ib^.^^ie 
whole  may  be  nearly  as  follows:  t —  /, 

In  18  dsys»  40  boats  ^uchpred  ^with  da^a^  average  . 

80  tons        , ,"'3,50d"^ 

In  18  days,  121  vessels  passed  with  dates,  average    '     -  -    ^     > 

80  tons '      9,661^'  ^ 

•  ,■  -I-  ■  -  '  i> 

Total      .  :    '     .     12, Md 

This  amount  I  witnessed  ;  but  believe  that  the  remaining  days  >n 
the  two  months  above  mentioned  would  ipake  the  annual  supply 
little  short  of  25,000  tons. 

The  larger  class  of  boats  return  before  the  S.VT.  monsoon  sets 
in  ;  but  others,  well  equipped,  with  a  navigator  on  board,  return 
with  the  "  Tadhbirah "  *  in  June,  or  after  the  first  blast  of  the 
S.W.  monsocm  has  been  felt  upon  the  coast,  their  cargo  being 


-rr 


•  Tadkbir,  as  it  ihoold  be  written,  signifies  a  oertificale :  it  is  here  probttblj  used 
fechnically  for  the  first  indication  of  the  monsoon. 
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ptinA^pSij  obfiee.  Tile  smaller  craft,  icalled  bedans,  bakambst 
(NLuHabi,  and  trinkis^Df  ffce  Moseirah  awd  S&r  distrieU,  make  a 
eatteliitgteyttge,  aad  employ  tkemtelres  in  fishing  akmg-sbore, 
and  then  return  with  the  eurrent  ill  March  or  AprH.  I  have  met 
tkeiii  in  fleete  iA  fifty  or  AXty  boats>  with  from  eight  to  ten  men 
in  eahbx  and  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  they  plunder  whenever 
an  opportunity'  offm  witboat  personal  risk.  As  a  proof  of  this  I 
may  mention,  that  Wbnlift  eartymg;  on  a  trigonommrical  satiny  of 
tlie  MMist  beldW  Cape  ladlette,  I  had  left  the  ship  in  iny  launch 
and'dilterat  S  a.w.^  ac<)bmpani^  by  Lieatenant  Sanders  and 
Midshipmaii  Fleming,  with  th^  view  of  commencing  my  work 
iibdnt  nghi  miles  to  ^fe  N.  in  Jinxetuh  Bay,  by  sunrise.  When 
ikr«wete  abdat  four  mile*  {h>m  the  b<$acb,  and  it  was  stttl  dark, 
we  crossed  a  latge  bak^itah  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  spoke  her 
in  passing. '  The  entter  being  some  distance  astern,  idth  only 
Lascara  in  her,  my  attention  was  naturally  attracted  to  her,  as  i 
doubted  tAie  honeity  kK  these  tfMders  much :  nor  was  it  without 
rteason,  for  th«  bakirah  #Ofe  rtmnA  and  stood  for  her.  We  imme- 
diately bore  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lascars,  and  when  close^ 
received  a  volley  of  matchlocks  from  the  bakirah,  which  we  re- 
turned, and  stood  for  her.  Finding  that  we  were  well  armed,  and 
not  inclined  to  be  intimidated  by  her  fire,  she  took  to  her  heels. 
I  ordered  the  imlter  to  keep  on  her  t)fr<*8hore  side,  while  I  pulled 
and  sailed  in  the  launch  in  bar  Wake,  keeping  up  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. My  object  was  to  keep  her  in-shore  close  to  the  high 
breakers,  and,  as  the  day  dawned,  for  the  surteyitig-^vessel  to 
open  fire  upon  her,  and  cut  off  her  r^reat,  as  she  was  too  fleet 
for  us. 

Aa  dayHght  dawned,  the  nikhodi  of  the  boat  found  himself  in 
a  most  awkward  predicament  On  his  larboard  bow  was  the 
Palinurus  within  half  a  gnu -shot;  on  his  starboard  bow  and  beam 
heavy  breakers;  close  astern  the  launch,  firing  at  him;  and  on 
his  larboard  quarter  the  cutter.  He  was  so  hemmed  in  that  his 
only  alternative  was  to  run  his  vessel  ashore,  which  the  second 
9-pounder  shot  from  the  Palinurus  compelled  him  to  do,  and  all 
hands  swam  on  shore.  I  afterwards  sent  the  launch  with  a  gun 
to  destroy  her;  and  complained  to  the  Imdm  of  Maskat,  whoae 
subject  owned  the  boat.  He  immediately  took  notice  of  it,  and 
imprisoned  its  n&khod&  and  owner  for  life. 

Prior  to  quitting  the  subject  of  Morbalf ,  I  would  observe  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  sudden  and  dai^erous  blasts  firom 
the  N.  and  W.  (called  by  the  Arabs  belitf)  which  a  vessel 
will  sometimes  experience  in  Curia  Muria  Bay,  a  strong  south* 

*  Tariiikt  it  probably  ui  l&duui  term  from  tiran,  '*  to  croti  over,  to  swim.^^ 
f  Belftd,  t.<.  coatitry,  land ;  the  final  d  is  often  prooounced  like  /.     El  belid  here 
•iguifleathe  land,  pfOTincei>  comitriea  in  the  interior. 


easterly  ijreese  will  be  fomid  hlom'mg  ovear  ithe  pMi  ef  MerU4 
during  die  (UjT)  wmA  light  mad  wiaUe  un  doiiiig  the  aigbl 
with  smooth  waler«*  I  ncoooal  fcr  tbb  -ohiMgr  «l  .wand  b|»4l» 
exlenttTW  wpecipilQQs  wall  <if  Sabhte*  whidi  fonai  n  banker  eo 
its  S.  and  £.  face,  varying  in  eletaticA  from  8000  Jo^^dDOO  fed; 
aad  Funning  in  a  N«E.  by  E.direetion  Irem  Moi4i4((lo  iUsj9fn89 
sQ  that  on  rounding  Ris  Nus  for -MorMV  ^l^  .v^tod'dimiaislrQs  in 
strength,  and  gradually  blow*  parallel  .with.  lhe.}tiie^ftr8«A>K^' 
until  the  Valley  (WiAi)  ot  Dfaafir  it  ^p<iie4  itht^gb  which 
northerly  and  Westerly  wwids  rwsb  down  wit^r  violence.  :t  Owing 
to  the  same  cause  but  very  little  rain  laUs  d«f inf  tba^  year  "vtptU 
the  roeky  belt  of  land  «t  the  base  of  Jebel  Sab^tori^iMl  Morbi| 
rarely  has  the  benefit  of  a  shower^  whil»  tothe  W.  thcl -sides  and 
summit  of  the  Subhdn  range  are  covered  with  verdure.  >   . '. 

Ris  Morbdf  is  a  low  rocky  point  foraiiAgihe  sotthem  part  of 
Morbdt  Bay 9  and  the  S.  W«  point  of  the  low  belt  of  Jand^whicU 
extends  in  breadth  from  6  to  12  miles  from  the&ibh6njtootatslMi> 
lu  extremity  is  very  low>  and  a  rocky  reet  ei4ettds  from  it  about 
400  yards.  Caution,  therefore^  is  requisite  in  rounding  ii»  at  die 
soundings  are  Very  held — 10  fathoms  being  eloae  off  the  pitch  of 
the  reef,  and  20  fathoms  not  800  yards  from  it  It  is  in 
16^  57'  60"  N.,  and  54"  47'  26"  E. 

From  R^  Moib^t  ^  Bander  Gingerf  [Kiokerf]  the  eosnt  is 
low,  rocky  and  irr^idar,  forming  several  small  sandy  baya  willi 
rocky  poinu  and  sniall  isolated  rocks  dose  to  Ihem.  The  sound" 
ings  «re  deep,  giving  in  some  {daces  lOOfethoms  within  a  qvMOter 
of  a  nautical  mile,  and  30  or  40  falhoms  within  200  or  SOUyarda. 

Bander  Gingeri  [  l^inkeri  f  ]  is  a  small  sandy  bay  to  the  west* 
ward)  and  immediately  under  the  high  conical  hill  bearing  that 
name.  It  is  2^  miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  I  ^  deep,  affordinf 
shelter  from  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  but  open  lo  the  S. 
This  bay  has  insular  soundings  all  over  it,  varying  from  8  to  12 
and  16  fathoms,  over  falls  with  a  bottom  of  rocks  and  sand;  and  in 
the  centre,  on  a  line  drawn  from  point  to  point,  it  has  26  fathoms, 
with  cleep  water  immediately  outside  the  bay. 

Jebel  Kinkeri,  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  in  17®  1'  N.,  and 
55^  7'  E.,  close  to  the  sea,  and  1300  feet  high,  is  composed  of 
limestone,  with  veins  of  chalk  and  gypsum  traversing  its  soathem 
face,  with  portions  of  shelly  limestone  on  itssHmmit.  Lieutenant 
Jardine,  I.N.,  an  ofBoer  whom  no  trifling  difficulties  could  deter 

■■■—■'■-■■■■■li  II  I  I  II  11  ■  *  ■  !■■  ■■■Ill  »».«.M»il    111. 

*  These  alternate  land  aud  sea  lireetea  by  nigbt  and  day  are  common  in  tropical 
and  aemi-tropieat  ooantriei.  Dbrhig  the  whole  of  the  svimmer  the  inbat  (imbatto^ 
which  it  a  strong  sea-breese,  cools  the  air  at  Smyrna,  and  it  siMoeeded  hy  light  av 
horn  the  land  at  night. 


f  Kinkar,  or  Rankal,  means  a  tiara,  or  oon*cal  ?eMel  for  measuring  dry  goods ;  called 
Jenjarf  by  M.  d'Abbadie,  but  as  /  and  k  have  nearly  the  same  soond  in  Egypt  and 
maiiy  parti  ot  Aiia^  such  changes  in  orthography  are  not  uncommon* 
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Ivoim  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  his  superior  in  authority, 
ceeded  in  ascending  to  the  summit  of  this  steep  hill,  and  from  it 
obtained  corroborating  true  bearings.  The  ascent  was  extremelj 
difficult,  and  it  was  only  by  great  perseverance  that  he  managed 
to  carry  np  the  theodolite  and  sextant  in  safety. 

Between  this  peak  and  Morbdf  there  is  a  very  small  bay,  floioe* 
times  frequented  by  fishing-boats. 

To  the  N.E.,  13  miles  from  Jebel  Kinkeri,  there  is  another 
cdled  Moseirah,*  of  a  similar  formation,  with  a  rocky  irregular 
coast-line  between  them.  One  valley  (W4di),  with  a  little  brush* 
wood,  may  be  seen  about  half  way  between  them  :  otherwise  the 
same  feature  in  outline  extends  to  Ris  Nu8,f  the  S.W.  point  of 
Curia  Muria  Bay,  with  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  the  whole 
way. 

The  belt  of  low  land  from  M orbit  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  called  by  the 
inhabitants  "  Sellah.'';]:  It  is  bounded  on  its  N.  side  by  the 
Subhin  range,  and  its  S.  side  by  the  sea.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  6  to  12  miles,  and  extends  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W. 
30  nautical  miles. 

The  whole  of  this  rocky  belt  of  land  is  extremely  desolate. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  v^etation  is  to  be  seen ;  but  in  the  hollows 
of  the  water-courses,  antelopes  and  hares  manage  to  pick  np  a 
scanty  subsistence,  and  in  a  ravine  near  Ris  Niis  there  are  some 
date-trees,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  mountain-streams, 
which,  after  heavy  rains,  force  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Before  leaving  the  country  of  frankincense,  which  I  consider  as 
commencing  at  Ras  Fart^k  and  terminating  at  Rds  Nus,  I  would 
observe  that  the  whole  of  it  is  a  high  tabular  limestone,  varying 
in  elevation  from  3000  to  6000  feet,  extending  through  Hadra- 
madt  to  the  confines  of  Yemen. 

The  Curia  Muria  l6landsy§  I  am  aware  were  formerly  called 
the  Isles  of  Incense ;  though,  with  what  propriety,  will  be  shown 
as  my  description  of  the  coast  and  islands  proceeds.  Should  I  be 
wrong  in  fixing  Nus  as  the  boundary,  Ris  Karwau  or  Saukirah 
will  be  the  north-easterly  termination  of  the  frankincense  country. 

Ris  Nus,  in  17^  12;  dff'  N.,  and  SS^  22'  30"  E.,  is  a  low  but 
prominent  cape,  forming  the  S.W.  point  of  Curia  Muria  Bay. 
Immediately  over  it  there  is  a  high  mountain,  running  fr<Hn  the 
S.W.  and  N.E.  and  shaped  like  a  quoin,  the  highest  and  most 
precipitous  part  being  near  the  sea,  somewhat  like  a  bluff. 

ImmediatAy  S.W.  of  Nus  is  a  lai^e  mass  of  rock  near  the  sea, 

*  The  little  goal,  or  object  fougbt ;  Maaeira  of  the  Portugueee  maps. 

t  Probably  Aoru. 

X  Or  rather  S&Uh,  for  Kaam  Silih,  the  people  of  the  Prophet  $«li^  who  w« 
•eot  to  convert  the  tribe  of  Thamfid,  as  H&d  was  sent  to  the  tribe  of  'AcL— Poeocke, 
Spec.  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  36,  37 ;  Sale*s  Korao,  Prelim.  Disc.,  p.  59. 

§  Properly  Khury&o  Mury&o. 
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•b>ycd.'  like  a  tub*  Tbc?  oenstitiiftnt' v4ak  of '  Alonirt  IMu*-  (iBbidiil 
it:l:iO&  feet  in  hcBghl)  is^g^nifte;!  the  . cstpei^bAng m*lam  ^pAiAo 
jiittia^  from  'it,>«»an«l  foriaing  iJMi  S*EiJiiKBntiaf>«feuBiinill>)ba«l4o 
aiiciuMnige  nanwdafiariit^*'  -  *  .«   <•  'i,.  /  )  ^    >*-  <*>ff  u  imr,  i\i>'MiU 

Bander  Nus*  is^a  knail  andioiBge^  btammAahyifditifigbtvBfnf}! 
canijiHC^ihe  doMt  betlm^mm  iIm 'point  of  ^uaajUb^  •li^hU'pm^vUt- 
'mg  rocky  point  called  Rds  Samh0n.««ll]id]iihiis«lsi»iilil>Bfe£ibffjitui 
Sbekerjiaiierafcnnd  irohi  aolnberi^iiadlimsfeMy  Winfls^ibak'tiie 
amborage  i»olaBe  to;tlie  ihamtr  <Qua4baiAar  ADidb<fedblm9>lk(!ihbsili$o 
saMLaAdnwk*  AofQtSOO^tedaM^  villi  theipcdfttrnfi  Nni  Sud^jKv^ 
aaA  Deav  ithB^dalmtntefl^  widdi  asa/til^  ia^dLJonmMipwtgiiai  gbodbv 
Watai^  -fqanf /wbichi  ooaatiiig-TlEiBSfllfr '  fire^oendiyi  anpply  %httnMsraaLz 
Thifl  apiing  ii'.anffioiantky  aiMindaa4/ta/Bftf>ptyilN¥.aAid;iibii/eiTC8r) 
sels  in  a  day ;  and  firewood  is  procurable  from  the  ravines  in  tbe// 
na^bbotmbttodt*  kh/  ^>  ][  *>}    ^   vAf  inuil  i-iii  *  /'•><'  i<>  jf  kJ  'xiT 

nTbp*pnywlitidb  ntao  thfrilBaiialseanl^  ;  ipdebd>  on  tisdiifiuti  dfu 
tbfl»«Miit,i.iva')foandl  onlya  bit  jbal0slapredi1knMitcheay>who>i4)dUr< 
tbHnwdvtti atrvmmia  4f  Neii  fiaUfaiibn^Hiid^-to  whidi  otf cd  Umyit 
appear  to  attach  considerable  importance,  and  are^  highly  pnoisd  of . 
it.*fi  Tiii^ir  poiveriy  may  be  aaooaoted  foffiby  tlieir  biHng.  chaiefly 
dopebdeni  upon  .the  genarosity  of  travellers  fon  their  snbsidtenoAri 
Thfff  are  poor  cre«tnresy  neaiiy-  naked,  sad  living  in  ciiciiJar  low  ^ 
hoviels,  lamely  consltiiotad  of^sfesnes,,  and  covered  with  sea- weed- 
and  the  leafless  bcanohea  of  small  trees.  Their  huts  exactly  axr  > 
respond  with  the  description  given  of  tbem  by  Ibn  Bdt6tah  in  tha. 
foarteenth  century. 

Their  holy  functions  have  not*  apparently,  improved  their  mo«  • 
rals ;  at  least,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  afforded  by  my 
launch,  which  with  aome  officers  and  ten  men  spent  one  night  at 
Hasek,  as  on  their  departure  in  the  morning,  they  discovered  that 
not  only  their  three  cooking*  pots  had  been  stolen,  bat  the  remains 
of  their  provisions  also,  consisting  of  biscuit  and  salupork. 

RasSamhor  is  a  low  rocky  pcHUt,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  Bander  Nus»  and  having  two  small  roeks  afew  yards  distant 
frmn  it«  The  lomb  of  Nebi  Saleh  ibn  Hud,];  placed  in  a  small 
valley  between  Rds  Samhdr  and  R^  Hnlldn,  about  1  mile  from 
the  sea,  ia  17**  W  30"  N.,  and  66^  2V  40"  E.,  was  once  an  edifice 
of  aome  strength  and  splendour.  It  is  50  feet  long,  and  nearly 
of  tbe  same  breadth.  Its  roof  was  originally  supported  by  sand- 
stone pillars,. and  hewn  blocks  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  formed 
____ 

t  Tbe  Phiphet  9&U|i,  ton  of  Hiid.  They  afaould  my  Hiiid-iliii434U^  CoDocniiig 
H&d,  i^.  Sber,  ion  dt  Qalah  aod  graadaoii  of  Aipbazad  (Gen.  z.  34),  mucb  may  be 
found  in  d'Herbelot's  Bibliotbeque  OrioitBl  (Haud> 

t  Kabr  H{id,  the  tomb  of  H6d  in  Abii-l-fodi,  Geogr.,  i.  90 ;  £drin,  i.  54 }  Pocooke, 
Spec.  Hift  Arab.,  p.  36.  It  ie  only  ffom  extceme  ignomnce  that  they  lay  Nabf  $a1i^ 
inftead  of  Nabf  H6d.ibo-S41ih. 
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its  walls.  The  whole  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  It  is  said  lo 
have  been  frequented  as  a  place  of  worship  and  pilgrimage  prior 
to  the  time  of  Mohammed.     H  ud  must  have  lived  about  the  time 

•  

of  Abraham^  after  the  destruction  of  the  tribes  Thamud  and  'AM. 
The  veneration  formerly  shown  to  the  remains  of  this  saint  has 
much  diminished ;  few  strangers  now  vifiit  his  shrine,  and  thej 
only  coasting-traders,  attracted  by  curiosity  rather  than  devotion. 
The  Gharrah  tribe  make  no  annual  visit  to  the  tomb  to  dnnk 
the  prophet  for  their  enjoyment  of  all  earthly  comforts,  wfaidi,  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas,  consist  of  their  wives,  children  and  flocks. 

The  tomb  itself,  supposed  to  contain  the  prophet*s  body,  is  23 
feet  in  length  by  4  in  breadth,  and  is  constructed  of  fragments  of 
white  limestone  and  madrepore,  plastered  with  clay  and  cement 
The  pilgrims  approach  the  last  resting-place  of  the  departed 
saint  with  great  reverence,  walking  slowly  round  it  three  times, 
and  frequently  inclining  their  heads  so  as  to  press  their  lips  on 
the  tomb.  Prayers  are  repeated  as  they  walk  round,  which  being 
finished,  they  slowly  retire,  and  make  a  last  prostration  at  the 
door. 

Rds  Hulldn*^  is  a  low  rocky  cape  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Has 
Samhdl,  and  bearing  from  it  S.  25^  W.  true.  Ris  Samhal  is  a 
low  rocky  point  on  a  transit  line  with  R&s  Nus  and  Ris  Hdsek. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Wddl  Samh4l,  a  well-wooded  valley, 
which  has  a  spring  of  fresh-water,  and  a  pool  of  brackish  water 
-near  the  sea.  The  three  capes  last  named  are  merely  slightly  pro- 
jecting rocky  points,  close  to  each  other,  and  forming  the  irregular 
outline  of  the  coast  between  Nus  and  H^ek. 

R<s  H&sek  is  a  low  projecting  rocky  point  in  17^  21'  35" 
N.,  and  '55«  23'  50"  E.,  forming  the  S.  point  of  Ghubbet-el- 
Dhum.f  It  afibrds  a  shelter  from  southerly  winds  for  boats  that 
have  occasion  to  anchor  at  Bander  Hd^sek  \  The  bay  forming 
Bander  H^sek  is  very  small,  and  the  soundings  do  not  extend  off 
shore  400  yards,  at  which  distance  I  could  not  find  bottom  at  130 
fathoms.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  in  a 
valley,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Hdsek,  with  the  stumps 
of  a  few  dead  date-trees,  and  a  well  of  brackish  water.  Some  of 
the  people  here  were  entirely  without  clothing,  living  ezdnsively 
on  fish,  and  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Ris  H^sek,  in  a  slight  curvature  of  the  coast,  there  is  a  plain 
called  Suk  Hdsek,  from  its  having  been  the  market-place  when 

*  Cape  Kid. 

f  Gbabbet-el-d<iin,  i>.  palm-tree-bAy.  D6m  ii  tfa«  biAireato  palm,  called  hf 
botanifti  Cucifera  Thebaica ;  but  here  it  signifleg  the  Nebek,  a  kiud  of  jujube  (Zisj* 
phus  spina  Cfariiti\  according  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  I.e.  p.  13!l. 

X  Port  of  9IM,  a  town  of  great  antiquity  in  this  part  of  Arabia.-^Rdriei,  Geogr., 
1.64. 
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Hisek  flourished.     This  curve  in  the  coast  is  sufficient  to  shelter 
two  or  three  boats  from  northerly  winds. 

An  inlet  of  the  sea  (the  bed  of  which  is  now  a  marshy  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand,  the  accumulation  of  centuries) 
once  existed  in  YfMA  Hdsek,  and  in  all  probability  formed  its 
ancient  port,  as  its  waters  would  almost  wash  the  base  of  the  old 
mined  town.  A  few  stunted  date-trees  are  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, and  the  bed  of  the  valley  higher  up  is  densely  filled  with 
acacias,  tamarisks  and  other  small  trees.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountain  produce  the  lubin,  or  frankincense,  which  is  collected 
in  small  quantities  by  the  Bedowins  in  the  proper  season. 

The  coast  from  the  sea  has  a  wretched  appearance,  not  the 
slightest  marks  of  vegetation  being  perceptible  to  the  eye.  On 
shore^  however,  the  valleys  are  found  to  be  well  wooded,  having 
each  either  wells  or  a  rivulet  of  fresh-water.  To  those  who  pre- 
fer grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  softer  features  of  landscape,  the 
solemn  unbroken  face  of  these  limestone  mountains,  and  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  granite  ranges  (one  of  which,  Jebel  Habarfd,  attains 
an  elevation  of  4000  feet),  present  a  very  striking  scene;  but 
the  sailor^  and  still  more  the  surveyor,  weary  of  looking  upon  the 
same  barren  peaks,  prefers  the  sight  of  green  trees,  and  sighs 
for  a  verdant  plain  where  he  may  stretch  his  limbs  after  months 
of  confinement  on  board  a  vessel,  where  his  space  is  limited  to  26 
hj  96  feet. 

Curia  Muria  Bay* — Ghtlbbet-el-Dhum  is  a  bay  on  the  W. 
side  and  within  Curia  Muria  Bay,  having  Hasek  for  its  southern 
and  lUs  Montejib  for  its  northern  boundary.  The  land  sur- 
rounding it  is  high,  precipitous  and  tabular;  containing  three 
conspicuous  ravines,  the  pnncipal  of  which,  called  Rek6t,  is  said 
to  extend  to  the  confines  of  Hadramaut,  having  the  peak  of 
Habarid  and  the  Subhdn  range  as  its  southern  boundary. 

As  far  as  we  examined  the  valley  it  appeared  thickly  wooded, 
and  apparently  well  watered.  The  breadth  of  the  water-course, 
and  the  huge  masses  of  rock  that  have  been  swept  down  it,  fully 
attest  the  force  of  the  torrent  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Wddi  we  discovered  a  spring  and  a 
lake ;  the  latter  being,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  sea, 
brackish.  It  was  apparently  the  remains  of  rain-water  mixed 
with  water  from  the  sea  which  had  oozed  through  the  sand. 
jyxmng  the  rains  this  watercourse  would  doubtless  be  a  river  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  sea ;  which  accounts  for  the  ''  Prim  *^  * 
river,  marked  in  the  old  maps  and  charts  of  this  part  of  Arabia. 
Some  wild  ducks  and  widgeons  were  shot  on  its  banks. 

At  the  extremity  of  Wddi  Rekdt,  or  Dhum,  which  the  Bedo- 

*  There  wai  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Haaramaut  called  Benm  ( Jeh&n-irami,  p  491), 
whence,  changed  into  Prfxn,  this  tuppoted*  rirer  received  iti  name. 

k2 
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wins  stated  was  7  days'  journey  (140  miles*)  from  the  sea,  we 
were  told  it  opens  upon  a  fine  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  which,  according  to  Arab  ideas,  I  con- 
ceive to  mean  millet^f  dates,  and  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  the 
soil  and  make  it  yield  a  good  harvest  without  any  great  exertion 
of  labour.  The  country  is  called  Jesz&r,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  Mahrah  tribe.  The  principal  town  in  this  fertile 
district  is  called  Jezz^r  also ;  and  there  is  another  laige  Bedowin 
station  8  days*  journey  from  the  sea,  or  about  60  miles.  The 
mountainous  tracts  on  the  way  to  Jezzdr  are  also  fruitful,  yielding 
abundant  pasturage  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

Rds  Montejib  is  a  bluff  headland,  slightly  pn>jecting  from  the 
Bay  of  Ghubbet  Dhum.  From  it  the  coast  takes  a  turn  more 
northerly  till  it  reaches  the  sandy  beach  which  extends  for  15 
miles  E.N.E.  to  the  western  cliff  of  Shuw&miyah. 

R^s  Shuwdmiyah  is  a  name  borne  by  two  different  bluffs,  neither 
of  which  deserve  the  appellation  of  capes,  being  only  slight  pro* 
jections  distant  from  each  other  10^  miles  E.  ^  S.,  and  10^  miles 
N.  The  coast  between  them  is  a  line  of  limestone  cliffs,  forming 
a  table-land  from  400  to  600  feet  in  height  The  western  bluff  is 
the  darkest  land  surrounding  the  bay ;  having  some  trees  and 
fresh  water  close  to  it,  near  the  sandy  beach  above  roentioDed. 
The  eastern,  bluff  bears  from  Ras  Minjf  S.  83°  W.  true,  distant 
lOf  miles.  The  whole  coast  is  bold^  having  12  and  15  fathoms 
within  500  yards  of  the  shore. 

R^s  Minji  is  a  slightly  projecting  bluff,  nearly  700  feet  higL 
Close  to  it,  eastwards,  we  found  a  pool  of  fresh-water  near  the 
sea.  The  soundings  between  Rds  Minji  and  Shuw&mfyah  are 
bold,  with  overfalls.  This  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Gharrah  and  Jenibi  tribes. 

Ris  KarwAu  is  a  low,  black,  slightly  projecting  and  rocky 
cape,  in  17^  53'  N.,  and  56°  22'  E. ;  from  which  a  sandy  beach 
commences,  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  for  about  7  nautical 
miles.  This  cape  is  nearly  insulated  by  a  small  salt-water  lakei 
at  the  head  of  which  the  water  is  fresh.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
lake  we  found  a  few  poor  Jen^bi  fishermen,  with  their  families, 
residing  in  excavations  of  the  rocks,  and  subsisting  entirely  on 
fish,  but  possessing  a  few  goats  and  sheep  that  grazed  on  the 
mountains,  tended  by  the  women.  I  employed  them  to  procure 
wood  and  water  for  the  vessel,  and  wished  to  pay  them  in  downs, 
but  they  preferred  coarse  blue  and  white  cloths  and  rice.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  lagoon  we  found  hares,  foxes,  par- 
tridges, plovers,  ducks  and  widgeons. 

*  One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  would  probablj  be  nearer  to  the  exact  dietaoce. 
t  Jow&H,  vulgarly  called  dhurrah  by  the  Aiabs. 
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Native  boats  running  down  the  coast  with  dates,  frequently 
anchor  for  shelter  off  the  low,  sandy  line  of  coast  to  the  west  of 
Sherbedity*  and  it  has  therefore  obtained  the  name  of  Bander 
Sherbeddt.  It  is  good  anchoring  ground  all  along,  from  5  to 
10  fathonis,  but  on  approaching  Minji  Bluff  the  bank  dcH^pens 
suddenly  from  7  to  30  fathoms.  Inside  there  are  10^  fathoms ; 
the  bottom  is  sand,  but  outside  it  becomes  rocky. 

I>aring  the  heUA  or  northerly  winds,  which  blow  with  great 
▼iolencv,  a  vessel  coming  from  the  N.E.  should  round  Rds 
Karwdu  very  close,  and  be  prepared  for  stniilg  gusts,  both  in 
ronnding  and  in  working  in  towards  the  anchorage,  off  the  pool 
of  water. 

A  large  mangrove-treef  near  the  pool,  affords  a  conspicuous 
mark  for  knowing  the  position  of  it. 

lUs  Sherbeddt,  the  eastern  point  of  Curia  Muria  Bay,  is  a 
steep  projecting  bluff  in  17°  53'  1^'  N.,  56*  24'  47"  E.  It  has 
an  even  table  surface,  and  steep  precipitous  sides. 

Sberbeddt  and  Karwdu  are  well  known,  and  much  dreaded  by 
Arab  navigators,  from  the  violent  gusts  frequently  experienced 
off  them,  often  occasioning  the  loss  of  mast,  sail,  or  yard.  These 
blasts  may  be  expected  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning 
of  March,  blowing  from  N.N.E.  to  W.N.W.  I  have  rounded 
these  bluffs  with  double  reefs  on  the  cap,  and  fore-topmast  stay- 
sail, which  was  as  much  as  the  vessel  could  stagger  under.  But 
after  opening  Sherbeddt  Bay,  we  were  always  able  to  work  into 
the  anchorage  under  close  reefs  and  courses. 

The  height  of  Ras  Karwdii  is  about  800  feet.  Its  components 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Sherbeddt — namely,  a  species  of 
sandalone,  more  or  less  compact,  lying  over  a  horizontal  stratum 
of  chalk  with  masses  of  flint  imliedded  in  it,  and  also  in  veins  or 
seams.  This  latter  stratum  is  about  25  or  30  feet  thick,  and  has 
many  fossil  remains,  while  the  former  varies  in  thickness  from 
5  to  10  feet :  in  some  places  between  the  two  strata  are  enclosed 
beds  of  shells,  coral,  and  other  marine  productions.  The  summit 
of  Rds  Karwdd  appears  to  be  composed  of  tertiary  limestone  with 
fossil  remains. 

Having  thus  far  attempted  a  description  of  this  extensive  con- 
cavity in  the  line  of  coast  called  by  Arab  navigators  Ghubbet 
Cnrydn  Murydn,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  islands  so  named, 
and  the  dangers  which  are  situated  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank 
of  soundii^  running  from  the  north  shore,  which  is  26  or  27 
miles  distant,  and  therefore  forms  the  outer  barrier  to  this  ex- 
tensive bay. 

Jezirat  Kibliyah4  the  Eastern  Island,  and  third  largest  of  the 

*  Shirbetftt  (D'AbU^  p.  132>  f  Rbiiophon  Mangle. 

{  Written  Jibleea  by  tlM  iuthor,  and  Qibly  by  M.  d*Abbadie  (Bullet  de  1« 
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group,  is  nearly  2  miles  long,  1  \  broad,  and  5  miles  in  ein5lim« 
ference,  forming  from  every  point  of  view  several  peaks  whidi 
are  composed  of  primitive  limestone,  more  or  less  allied  to 
granite.  It  is  rocky  all  round,  with  the  exception  of  a  sandy 
nook  east  of  the  N.  W.  point,  in  which  we  were  able  to  secure 
our  boats.  The  highest  peak  is  550  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
170  29^  16"  N.,  and  56''  24^  22''  E.  It  is  merely  barren  rock— 
visited  by  a  few  birds  of  the  gannet  species.  Its  other  occupants 
are  almost  every  thing  that  is  disagreeable  to  man — and  tliey 
thrive  well :  snakes,  rats,  mice,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  without 
number.  We  found  some  graves,  and  some  skeletons,  in  aoch 
positions  as  if  the  poor  creatures  had  perished  from  starvation. 
This  supposition  was  afterwards  partly  confirmed  bj  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hulliniyah,  another  of  these  islands,  who  infonned  me 
that  a  ship  and  a  bagald  had  been  wrecked  there,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  render  them  any  assistance, 
owing  to  their  having  no  boats,  the  crews  perished  miserably. 

Four-Peaked* Rock  is  a  small  rock,  so  named  by  me  from  its 
outline.  It  lies  N.\¥.  of  the  north-westerly  point  of  KiUiyah, 
distant  from  it  1280  yards,  with  a  rocky  channel  between  them 
having  2  and  3  fathoms.  It  is  elevated  about  100  feet, above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  shoaly  reef  extending  three-quarters 
oi  a  mile  from  its  N.W.  end,  on  which  there  are  four  small  rocks 
dry  at  all  tides,  and  several  parts  of  the  reef  are  also  dry  «t  low 
water  spring-tides. 

Well  Rock  is  a  small  rock  situated  (^  the  S  W.  part  of  Kib- 
liyah,  distant  from  it  800  yards,  with  a  channel  of  7,  8,  and  12 
fathoms  water  between  them,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  rock 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  This  rock  derives  its  name  from  a 
natural  well  in  it,  where  we  found  salt  water  of  a  beautiful  (nnk 
colour,  which  I  imagine  is  thrown  up  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Dangers  cff  ^ibUyah^-^-'Thete  is  a  small  and  dangerous  rock 
even  with  the  water's  surface  at  low  tide,  situated  to  the  east  of 
this  island.  It  bears  from  the  highest  peak  E.  ITS.  A-ua^— and 
is  7728  yards  distant  from  the  island  by  trigonometrical  measure* 
ment.  Within  a  few  yards  of  it,  the  cross  transits  are  Four- 
Peaked-Rock,  in  one  with  the  north  end  of  Kibhyah — and  Wdl- 
Rock  on,  with  the  south  end  of  Hulldniyah.  Vessels  should  be 
cautious  in  rounding  this  island  at  night,  as  the  soundings  are  a 
bad  guide;  and  with  a  vessel  in  a  breeze,  there  would  be  scarcely 
time  to  discover  the  dangers,  particularly  as  the  breakers  on  the 
rock  are  not  always  visible. 

Soc  de  G6og.,  ii.  17,  p.  133),  wbich  thowf  what  it  feallj  ii,  vis.,  Kibliyah,  U, 
turned  towaidf  the  Kiblah  ;  bat,  from  the  Egyptian  tve  of  that  word  in  the  senie  of 
eattem,  it  is  here  giren  to  the  island  which  is  ^urthannost  from  tha  Kiblab.  Kiblfyah 
has  becoxna  Jibliyah  by  the  same  subititutioD  of/  for  ^  as  is  uoticaJ  above  (pT  137). 
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Between  the  rock  and  the  island,  the  least  water  is  9  fathoms. 
Two  miles  to  the  N.  95  fathoms;  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S., 
GOIisthoms;  and  to  the  eastward  170  fathoms,  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

The  channel  between  the  islands  of  Hullinfyah  and  Kiblijah 
is  perfectly  safe,  urith  from  20  to  46  fathoms,  and  without  danger, 
unless  dose  to  the  islands* 

Jezfrat  HoUdniyah*  is  the  larigest  of  the  Curia  Muria  islands, 
being  7}  niiles  long,  bj  4^  broad,  and  nearly  20  nautical  miles 
in  circnmference.  It  is  compiised  almost  entirely  of  variously 
eolonred  granite  and  limestone,  is  mountainous  and  entirely 
barren;  indeed,  on  its  western  side,  scarcely  a  bush  was  per- 
ceptible, but  on  its  eastern  face  we  found  a  few  wild  flowers,  and 
a  little  grass,  which  served  as  subsistence  for  30  or  40  wild  goats* 
Wood  is  a  scarce  article ;  the  largest,  and  in  fact,  only  tree  being 
the  tamarisk*  We  found  three  wells  of  indifferent  water,  and 
dug  a  fourth  for  our  own  use,  which  the  inhabitants  immediately 
named  "Bur  Inkilia.**  In  the  vicinity  of  the  best  well  on  the 
northeni  side,  and  about  1000  yards  distant  from  the  *'  Bir 
Inkilis,**  we  found  while  digging  some  feet  under  the  surface, 
two  tompions,|  and  some  oaken  bucket-staves,  from  which  I 
should  conclude  that  the  place  had  been  dug  previously  by  some 
whaler.  This  wdl  is  in  the  N.E.  bay,  called  Ghubbet  er-rahib,} 
in  a  valley  known  as  Kiset  el  W^i.§  The  other  wells  are 
sitnated  towards  the  eastern  side,  one  northwards,  and  one  south- 
wards. 

The  eastern  and  western  ends  of  HulUmyah  terminate  in  com- 
paiatively  low  point«»  while  the  centre  is  filled  up  with  close 
ranges  of  granite  mountains,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  1503 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  a  cluster  of  chimney 
peaks  closely  united.  The  N.E.  end  of  this  range  forms  a  ma- 
jestic bluff,  of  1645  feet  in  height,  being  the  most  lofty  part  of 
the  island.  This  bluff  forms  the  N.W.  point  of  the  >f.£.  bay, 
called  Ghubbet  er^ra^b.  It  is  steep  too,  and  there  are  12  and 
13  fathoms  dose  to  the  rocks. 

HullAniyah  is  the  only  island  of  the  Curia  Muria  group  that 
is  inhabited.  lu  population  in  1835  consisted  of  7  families, 
amounting  in  all  to  23  souls. 

I  found  these  poor  people  inoffensive  and  civil.  The  men  were 
of  small  stature,  the  women  stout,  and  all  very  far  from  handsome. 
They  calculated  upon  one  death  annually,  which  did  not  occur 

in  1885,  while  one  birth  was  daily  expected,  and  did  take  place 

-  ■       ■■■■i*....       ■■,. 

*  Kid  or  ibaep  iiland.     QulUn  ii  a  young  kid  peculiarly  6t  for  lacrifice. 

f  Plugs  or  bungt  for  catioODS. 

}  Spaciooc  bay.  $  The  bowl  of  tlie  TaUey. 
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before  we  left  the  islands,  and  added  one  male  to  their  nnmber. 
This  however  is  not  likely  to  continue,  as  the  women  are  consi- 
derably past  the  bloom  of  youth.  They  hare  no  idea  from  what 
part  of  the  coast  they  originally  came,  or  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Jen&bi  or  Gharrah  tribc».  It  is  most  probable  that  they 
belong  to  the  latter,  and  that  they  originally  came  from  Hisek. 
They  profess  Mohammedanism,  but  they  are  not  very  scmpiilovs 
observers  of  its  tenets ;  indeed,  we  saw  but  one  who  oould  say 
his  prayers.  Their  huts,  built  of  loose  stones,  are  dither  square 
or  circular,  about  5  feet  high,  and  covered  with  sea- weed.  They 
change  their  habitations  with  the  seasons,  as  the  surf  on  the 
weather  side  is  unfavourable  to  their  fishing  from  the  rocics. 
They  have  no  boats  or  rafts,  though  their  daily  subsistence  de- 
pends chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  their  baskets  and  fishing* 
hooks.  When  unsuccessful  in  fishing,  which  is  seldom  the  case* 
as  the  fish  are  abundant,  crabs  and  shril-fish  serve  them  for 
food. 

I  presented  them  with  white  and  blue  cotton  cloth,  knives, 
needles,  thread  and  fish-hooks ;  and  during  our  sojourn  amongst 
these  rude  and  simple  islanders^  many  an  unusual  meal  oi  rice 
did  they  receive,  which  they  divided  with  the  greatest  impar- 
tiality. They  grill  their  fish  without  scaling  or  cleaning  them ; 
and  for  weeks  together  this  forms  their  only  food.  Sometimes 
they  obtain  a  little  tobacco  from  passing  boats,  which  they  oon« 
aider  as  a  very  great  luxury. 

On  enquiring  why  there  appeared  so  many  graves  on  diiFerent 
parts  of  the  island  (I  must  have  seen  from  600  to  800),  they 
could  give  no  satisfactory  answer,  though  the  oldest  among  them 
remembered  the  Jow^imf  pirates  visiting  the  island  in  about 
1816,  plundering  them  of  every  thing,  and  carrying  away  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  which  since  then  has  never  been  heard  of. 
Since  the  Jowdsimi  pirates  have  been  put  down  by  die  English, 
they  have  not  been  molested ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are  enabled  to 
obtain  from  vessels  passing  the  island,  small  and  useful  articles 
in  exchange  for  their  dried  fish.  The  boats  that  touch  here,  ge- 
nerally anchor  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom^  500 
yards  cS  shore,  abreast  of  a  small  sandy  nook,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  and  about  l^  mile  to  the  west  of  two  oonspicoons 
sand-hills,  that  may  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of  8  or  4  leagues. 
They  are  about  2^  miles  east  of  the  western  point  of  the  island. 

Besides  the  trading  boats  that  occasionally  touch  here,  the 
island  is  sometimes  visited  by  a  boat  belongring  to  the  Khalfin 
family  of  the  M ahrah  tribe,  who  claim  the  Curia  Muria  gronp  as 
their  hereditary  property.  Thfe  principal  members  of  this  family 
at  present  are. 
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Mohammed  ihn  'Ali  ibn  Sejyii*  ibn  'Omar, 
Mohammed  'AU  ibn    do    do    do    do^ 
Nijim  ibn  Ahmar. 
The  J  reside  al  Ghaadr,  and  their  periodical  yisit  to  the  islanda. 
is  for  the  porpoae  of  claiming  any  ambergris  that  the  inhabitants 
maj  have  collected,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  laige  portion  of  what- 
ever money  they  may  have  received  in  exchange  for  their  fish* 
In  return  they  are  frequently  rewarded  with  a  little  tobaooo> 
datesj  and  coarse  c^th;  the  liberality  of  the  donors  generally 
being  limited  by  the  amount  of  tribute  they  may  have  succeeded' 
in  exacting. 

The  anchorage  above  alluded  to,  is  near  the  well  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  isUmd,  but  completely  open  to  easterly  and  westerly 
winds,  with  a  breexe  from  the  N.  The  island  is  a  dead  lee 
shore ;  any  vessel,  therefore,  anchoring  here  must  be  prepared  to 
start  at  a  moment* s  warning.  A  smaH  tender  which  1  haid,  saved 
herself  during  one  of  these  violent  *'  beUts,'*  or  northerly  winds, 
by  mnning  between  the  sunken  rocks  off  the  west  end  of  Hnl- 
Unfynh,  and  anchoring  under  the  lee  of  the  island ;  and  not  20 
days  afterwards,  the  vessel  which  I  commanded  had  to  slip  her 
best  bower  anchor  at  48  fathoms,  and,  under  close  reefs,  was  only 
just  able  to  weather  the  outer  sunken  rock. 

These  poor  islanders,  though  separated  from  other  nations  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  able  to  exist  upon  their  own 
resources,  enjoy  occasional  opportunities  of  visiting  the  coast, 
whi(^  they  consider  as  the  height  of  temerity.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  a  few  have  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  embark  on 
board  a  trading-boat,  taking  with  them  salt* fish  for  barter;  and 
I  was  present  at  the  return  of  one  of  these  bold  adventurers,  who 
landed  amidst  the  wondering  acclamations  of  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  life:  although  he 
appeared  rejoiced  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  it 
was  evident  when  he  walked  up  to  his  friends,  dressed  in  a  bright 
chequered  turban,  with  a  gay  dagger,  that  the  simple  islancler 
was  changed  by  seeing  the  world,  and  that  considerable  self- 
esteem  and  pride  had  found  their  way  into  his  bosom. 

The  western  point  of  HuUdniyah  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
«'  lUs  Shatt  ;'*  f  by  the  islanders,  ''  Er^khi  Frahunt/'  The 
eastern  point  is  called  ^*  Ris  S&ir.'* 

The  high  bluff  called  Erekh  Errahib,  is  in  17""  82'  43'' 
N.,   56^  7'  17''  E.,  allowing  the  Bombay  flag-staff  to   be  in 

*  Wm  h  the  laine  word  as  ii  tpelt  before,  according  to  tbe  Indian  pronunciation, 
gsfjad:  it  iigniiiei  a  noUe  4ir  lorcUy  penonag^  and  etpeeiaUy  one  defended  from 
the  Propbet  For  an  account  of  tM  Kbalfln  family  aee  De  Sacy*!  Cbrestomathie 
Aiabe,  iad  ed.  iil.  p.  357. 

t  Foiot  Shore. 
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720  54'  26".  The  variation  in  1835,  bj  upwards  of  a  hundred 
observaiions,  was  2^  45'  westerly.  High- water,  fall  and  change, 
8h.  20  m.  Rise  and  fall,  6  feet  6  inches.  On  the  N.  side,  the 
ebb  sets  to  the  eastward,  on  the  S.  to  the  westward.  The  flood 
sets  vice  versd.  Ghubbet  er*rahib,  or  '^  the  large  bay,"  forming 
the  N.E.  side  of  Hulianiyah,  is  3|  miles  fnmi  point  to  pcrint,  and 
1^  mile  deep.  Its  N.W.  point  is  the  highest  part  of  the  island, 
forming  a  blnff,  as  before  mentioned.  Its  S.E.  point  is-BisSiir. 
Shelter  might  be  found  in  it  from  south-easterly,  southeriy,  and 
south-westerly  winds,  and  a  vessel  might  obtain  fresh  water  by 
anchoring  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  about  800  yards  off  shore,  with 
,  the  extremities  of  the  bay  from  N.  35^  W.,  to  S.  65"^  E.  true, 
abreast  of  a  small  nook  with  a  sandy  beach,  which  may  be  known 
by  a  small  peak  that  forms  its  eastern*  side.  This  nook  is  situated 
1  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  E.  end  of  the  long  sandy  beaoh  in 
the  centre  of  the  bay.  The  well  is  at  a  distance  of  400  yards,  in 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  turning  westwards,  and  is  the  best  built 
well  on  the  island. 

Besides  the  goats,  before  mentioned,  some  wild-cats  were  seen, 
as  also  whip-snak^,  scorpions  and  oontipedes. 

Kinedwet,*  or  Rodondo,  is  the  smallest  island  of  the  Curia 
Muria  group,  being  a  mere  rock,  which  has  a  double  peak,  and 
a  low  point  extending  eastwards.  The  base  of  this  island  is 
formed  of  four  rocks,  all  closely  grouped  together,  composed  of 
red  granite.  The  highest  peak  is  elevated  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  bears  from  the  majestic  bluff  of  Hull&niyah 
true  N.  55**  20'  E.,  distant  6^  nautical  miles.  The  only  dangers 
off  it,  are  two  rocks,  one  situated  about  300  yards  to  ihe  W.  of  it, 
and  the  other  to  the  N.W.,  100  or  200  yards  off,  with  a  channel 
having  from  8  to  16  fathoms  water  between  them.  In  all  other 
bearings  this  island  may  be  safely  approached,  as  it  has  20 
fathoms  within  500  yards  of  its  shore.  It  can  be  seen  25  miles 
off  on  a  dear  day,  from  an  elevation  of  13  feet. 

The  channel  between  the  island  of  HulUniyah  and  Sddah  is 
4^  nautical  miles  broad,  but  the  safe  channel  is  on  the  S<5dah 
side,  owing  to  the  western  point  of  Hullinijah  having  several 
sunken  rocks  off  it  The  extreme  sunken  rock  on  the  W.  bears 
N.  86^  E.  true,  from  the  high  peak  of  S6dah,  and  is  distant  from 
the  low  point  of  Hullinfyah  3660  yards,  thereby  reducing  the 
channel  to  5190  yards.  The  sunken  rodis  alluded. to,  are  in 
some  parts  dry  at  low  water  in  spring-tides ;  at  other  times,  in  a 
breeze,  there  is  a  break  on  them.  They  are  distinct  from  eadi 
other,  having  10  to  12  fathoms  water  between  them ;  but  I  abeuld 
not  recommend  any  vessel  to  attempt  to  run  through  that  pas* 

*  Or  Kin&(i|.    Rodondo,  "  round,**  if  a  Portnguete  nam*. 
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n^  unless  it  were  unavmdable,  as  the  tides  are  strong,  and  the 
breaker  on  the  rock  is  the  only  guide.  The  advice  which  I  con- 
sider at  most  necessary,  either  for  night  or  day,  is  to  keep  on  the 
Sddah  side  of  the  channel,  which  is  rocky  all  over,  with  over- 
fslLi  of  3,  6,  and  10  iathoms  at  a  cast ;  but  in  no  part  between 
S<$dah  and  the  western  sunken  rock,  are  there  less  than  7  fathoms, 
unless  ▼erydose  to  either.  In  mid-channel  there  are  12  and 
13  fathoms.  The  ebb  sets  through  the  channel  northwards,  but 
it  is  much  influenced  by  the  sunken  rocks. 

S<Sdab*  Island  is  the  second  largest^  and  second  towards  the 
W.  of  the  Curia  Muria  group.  Its  highest  peak  is  1310  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  composed  entirely  of  granite,  stratified 
like  HttUiniyah.  Its  extreme  length  is  3  miles,  and  its  breadth 
nearly  2  miles.  Its  shape  is  an  oblong,  concave  in  the  centre  of 
its  longest  side,  and  its  outline  is  an  irregular  slope  from  the 
high  peak  to  its  extremities,  which  from  all  views  are  low.  There 
is  a  bay  on  its  south  side,  about  1500  yards  deep,  with  good 
anchorage,  decreasing  from  10  fathoms  as  you  apjvoach  the 
centre  of  the  bay.  The  entrance  is  )  a  mile  wide,  and  the  bay 
is  exposed  only  to  winds  from  W.S.W.  to  S. 

This  island  has  many  small  projecting  points,  off  which,  reefs 
extend  from  100  to  300  yards,  affording  coves  for  boats.  It  is 
extremely  barren,  having  no  trees  but  tamarisks.  Here  and 
there  a  few  wild  flowers,  similar  to  those  in  I^ull&niyah,  are  scat* 
tered  about,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  grass  and  moss  was  found 
near  the  summit  of  the  peak.  It  was  inhabited  about  20  years 
ago,  and  the  remains  of  rude  dwellings  are  still  visible  on  its 
sooth  side,  near  a  well,  which  on  our  arrival  was  dry;  but 
which,  on  being  cleared  out,  yielded  a  quick  supply  of  brackish 
water.  The  last  dwellers  on  this  desolate  spot,  were  two  women : 
of  these  one  died,  and  the  other  remained  *'sole  monarch  of 
all  she  surveyed,'*  after  the  decease  of  her  companion  (with 
whom  she  confessed  to  have  repeatedly  quarrelled),  until  taken 
off  by  a  charitable  Arab  navigator,  and  conveyed  to  HulUnfyah, 
where  she  was  living  in  1836,  and  told  many  strange  tales. 

The  sonndings  immediately  round  this  island  are  as  follows : — 

Between  the  E.  and  N.  points  20  to  30  fathoms,  close  in ; 
from  the  N.  to  the  W.  point  20  to  30  fathoms,  a  mile  off;  on  its 
S.  side  60  to  130  fathoms,  }  mile  distant;  and  off  the  S.W.  side 
40  fathoms  at  a  mile  distant. 

Off  the  S.E.  side^  between  this  island  and  HulUniyah,  the 
bank  extends  southwards,  but  deepens  suddenly  from  33  fathoms. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Sddah  there  is  a  sunken  rock  1 100  yards  off- 
sboreu     The  dbannel  between  the  island  and  the  rock  is  safe. 

•  TbatUibUck. 
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Westwards  of  the  rock  |  of  a  mile,  a  vessel  will  have  from  25  to 
30  fathoms,  deepening  further  off. 

The  high  peak  is  in  ir*"  29'  V  N. ;  and  allowing  Bombay 
flag-staff  to  be  in  72^  54'  26",  is  55*  66'  25"  E. 

Hdsiki,*  the  western  island  of  the  Curia  Muria  group,  is  If 
mile  long  by  f  broad,  composed  of  granite,  without  a  vestige  of 
vegetation,  or  the  appearance  of  ever  having  been  tenanted  by 
man.  It  was  covered  with  thousands  of  birds  of  the  gannet 
species,  the  excrement  from  which  gave  the  island  a  white  appear- 
ance.    It  is  rocky  all  round,  with  2  nooks  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  this  island  is  500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  situated  in  1 7°  27'  16"  N.,  and  bfP  40'  49'  E.  Like  Sodah, 
it  has  a  sunken  rock  off  its  western  side,  with  an  intermediate 
channel  of  16  fathoms.  This  rock  is  about  150  yards  long;  and 
is  visible  from  the  beach  with  the  slightest  swell.  There  is  no 
other  danger  off  this  island. 

The  channel  between  Hdsiki  and  S<5dah  is  safe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sunken  rock  off  the  W.  side  of  S^ah,  previously 
mentioned.  In  a  line  drawn  from  the  N.  side  of  S45dah  to  the 
N.  side  of  Hdsiki,  there  are  sounding^s  from  35  to  40  fathoms: 
to  the  S.  of  that  line  the  water  suddenly  deepens  off  the  bank. 

The  longitudes  here  given  are  deduced  from  chronometric  mea- 
surements made  in  1834 — 5,  and  6,  with  8  and  5  chronometers  to 
a  fixed  point,  and  from  them  again  by  trigonometrical  measore- 
ments,  assuming  Bombay  light- house  to  be  in  72^  54'  26"  E. 

From  Ris  Karw^u  to  R&s  Saukirah,f  the  land  is  about  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  precipitous  to  the  water's  edge,  and  composed 
of  tabular  limestone.  Between  these  points  there  are  3  slightly 
projecting  bluffs,  between  which  the  coast  is  slightly  concave. 
The  soundings  along- this  line  of  coast  are  regular,  a  vessel  find- 
ing 27  fathoms  300  yards  off-shore ;  but,  after  passing  Saukirah, 
the  bank  of  uneven  soundings,  called  Rejjat  Jezzar,^  commences. 
From  Rds  Saukirah,  which  is  elevated  622  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
bluff  cliff  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north,  leaving  from  thence  a 
barren  sandy  beach  as  far  as  Rds  Kbashd'im. 

Off  Saukirah  the  soundings  are  more  shoal  off-shore  than  in- 
shore, varying  from  25  to  33  fathoms. 

To  a  vessel  making  Rds  Saukirah  from  the  N.E.  it  will  appear 
a  perfect  bluff,  slighlly  concave  in  the  centre  of  its  perpendicular, 
and  to  the  N.N.E.  of  it  there  will  rise  a  barn-shaped  hill,  which 
at  first  appears  separated,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  is  found  to 
be  situated  on  the  summit  of  the   adjacent  table-land.      Hie 


*  9&nk(,  rapidly  pronounced  9&ikf,  tigniflei  belonging^  to  ^HA^  and  cvidandj 
deriTC*  its  name  from  the  neighbouriog  town  eo  called. 

f  Vulgarly,  Siiffrah  or  S6g|rah. 
y  t  Or  Rejjaj[  el  J&iir.    RejjaJ^  •igniflei  *^  Ripple.** 
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whole  line  of  coasts  with  the  sun  shining  on  it>  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  clay  cliffs.  The  tahle-land  runs  more  easterly  under 
the  barn,  and  gradually  approaches  the  sea-shore  near  Kardt^ 
when  it  is  again  lost  in  the  northern  distance,  leaving  merely 
a  sandy  shore,  thinly  sprinkled  with  mangrove-bushes,  until  it 
joins  the  table  diffs  of  Ras  Khashi'im. 

Rejjat  Jezzir,  a  rocky  bank  of  overfalls  of  considerable  extent, 
commencing  immediately  N.E.  of  Saukirah,  and  extending  along 
the  coast  for  20  miles,  and  off-shore  12  or  15  miles.  In  some 
parts  there  is  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  for  14  miles  off-shore^  and 
26  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  18  miles.  In  other  parts  5  and  6 
fathoms  are  found  8  and  10  miles  off-shore,  while,  close  in,  the 
bank  is  nearly  dry  at  low-water,  2  miles  from  the  beach.  This 
bank  is  much  dr^ded  by  the  Jendbi  fishermen,  as  the  rocky 
bottom  destroys  their  kd'ir*  cables.  There  is  also  a  very  heavy 
ground- swell  at  times,  and  the  natives  feel  doubtful  whether 
dangers  exist  or  not  I  found  none  under  6  fathoms,  but  during 
November,  I  had  frequently  great  difficulty  in  keeping  my  station, 
with  sometimes  two  anchors  and  160  fathoms  of  chain-cable. 

I  had  much  trouble  in  surveying  the  miserable  tract  of  coast 
between  Saukirah  and  Kbashd'im,  as,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon 
I  experienced,  at  all  times,  a  very  heavy  swell,  the  vessel  rolling 
her  scuppers  under  with  a  whole  cable  on  end  and  top-gallant 
masts  on  deck.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  she  carried  away 
all  deck  and  bit-sto])pers.  straightened  hook- stoppers,  and  took 
out  the  bowers  to  the  clinch.  Notwithstanding  the  weather,  the 
vessel,  tender  and  boats,  by  the  resolute  perseverance  of  my 
officers,  accomplished  this  part  of  the  survey,  with  about  5000 
miles  of  cross-soundings,  in  less  than  two  months,  without  a  single 
accident,  or  even  sickness,  to  those  thus  exposed  and  wet  through 
from  seven  to  ten  hours  a  day. 

This  desert  line  of  coast  is  scantily  inhabited  by  a  few  miser- 
able fishermen  of  the  Jendbi  tribe,  who,  from  their  mode  of  life, 
may  be  classed  among  the  Ichthyophagi.  They  go  out  to  fish 
seated  on  inflated  skins,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  well  and 
safely  they  push  off  through  a  heavy  surf,  such  as  no  boat  could 
live  in ;  and  from  my  experience  on  this  coast,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence state  that  they  are  seldom  without  such  a  surf  as  would 
make  the  landing  in  a  ship*s  boat,  a  hazardous  experiment.  They 
catch  immense  numbers  of  sharks,  and  while  fishing,  they  would, 
to  an  observer,  appear  to  be  protected  by  a  charm,  as  the  sharks 
never  appear  to  atUck  their  exposed  limbs.  They  dry  the  fins 
and  tail,  which  they  carry  to  Jezirah,  whence  they  are  exported 
to  Maskat  by  passing  vessels.     Poor  wretches !  their  fate  appeared 


*  K6ir  11  the  fibre  contained  in  the  bosk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
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a  hard  one.  I  pitied  them^  and  made  them  a  present  of  some 
rice  and  cloth,  which  put  them  in  ecstacies.  Rds  Khash£im  is  a 
dark,  bluff,  slightlj  projecting  cliff,  but  certainly  not  sufficiently 
prominent  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  head-land,  bearing 
( W.  ?)  from  Rds  Jezlrah  (Cape  Isolette). 

The  cliffit  from  Khashd'im,  of  a  similar  formation  with  Ris 
Karwad,  run  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  nearly  3  miles,  and  then 
turn  northerly,  forming  a  concavity  in  the  coast,  with  a  sandy 
beach  called  Bander  Jezirah.*  The  cliffs  are  steep  and  inacces- 
sible, and  the  soundings  very  bold,  having  3  and  4  fathoms  within 
a  few  yards. 

Bander  Jezirah  is  a  small  bay  with  a  sandy  beach,  situated 
imniediately  westward  of  R^s  Jezirah,  or  Cape  Isolette, f  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  cliffs  of  Ris  Khasfad'im.  In  the  bay, 
the  soundings  are  principally  mud  and  sand,  and  a  vessel  may 
anchor  in  any  part  of  it.  Boats  from  northwards  frequently 
anchor  here  to  procure  sharks'  fins.  If,  however,  a  vessel  is 
caught  with  a  strong  S.6.W.  wind^  which  is  not  unfrequent 
during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  she  should  change  her  position  round 
to  the  N.  side  of  the  point,  j; 

Cape  Isolette,  or  RAs  Jezirah,  18*  58'  28"  N.,  and  57**  51'  7"  E., 
has  received  its  European  name,  I  imagine,  from  its  appearing 
like  an  islet  when  approached  from  the  sea,  while  the  point  is  in 
reality  formed  by  three  different  capes,  viz.  Rds  Markaz,  Rib 
Jezirah,  and  Ris  Khashdim,  which  make  one  prominent  cape, 
marked  on  the  old  charts  Isolette.  Ras  Markaz,§  which  is  a 
high  bluff  table-land  with  precipitous  cliffs,  I  saw  twice  at  33 
miles  distance,  and  R£s  Jezirah  at  26  miles. 

When  first  seen,  Ris  Jezirah  presents  the  appearance  of  small 
hillocks ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  a  small  circular  hill  is  ob- 
served on  the  summit  of  the  cape,  resembling  a  rude  natural 
pillar.  This,  however,  is  not  distinguishable  until  long  after  the 
high  peak  (in  some  points  of  view  appearing  like  a  saddle)  is  in 
sight  from  the  deck. 

This  cape  is  chiefly  of  a  limestfme  formation,  lying  in  horizontal 
strata,  of  which  the  lowest  is  of  a  more  compact  structure,  and  in 
some  degree  hardened  by  the  action  of  sea-water.  The  upper 
stratum  approaches  more  nearly  to  chalk,  having  imbedded  in  it 
small  shells  and  pebbles,  while  at  the  highest  part  of  the  peak  or 

*  Port  bland. 

f  Mora  properly  Cape  Island.  *<Ifolette*'  would  be  in  AraJbic  Jiueiimh,  but  no 
•ucb  diminutive  appears  to  be  in  use.  It  is  called  Madrakah  by  the  Indiani  (D'Ab- 
badie,p.l31). 

I  The  position  determined  as  the  easCem  extremity  of  the  sandy  beach  of  Jetfiah 
Bay  1800  yards  E.N.E.  of  the  natural  piUar  named  Tagrad  Ahbak,  is  in  I«  dij'  28^ 
N.  and  d7<^  61' 07"  E. 

}  Cape  Centfe« 
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eape,  the  hill  is  of  an  uniform  structure^  and  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  trap  formation  (green  stone). 

From  Cape  Isolette  a  low  pmnt  runs  out  to  the  N.E.  4^  miles, 
from  the  eztremitj  of  which  the  coast  forms  a  concavity  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  turns  northwards  to  RAs  Markaz. 

The  coast  from  Jeairah  to  Ras  Ruus  *  has  never  been  sur- 
veyed, and  I  have  never  run  along  it.  The  water  is  shoal,  and 
the  bottom  very  uneven,  from  Rds  Markaz  to  Ghubbet  Hashish  f 
(the  bay  and  channel  between  Mose'irah  and  the  main),  which  is 
reported  by  the  natives  to  be  unsafe,  though  hundreds  of  small 
craft,  of  from  40  to  50  tons,  continually  pass  through  it. 

Navigators  passing  along  the  coast  from  Isolette  northwards 
should  be  very  careful,  as  I  always  experienced  a  strong  indraught 
or  current  towards  the  channel,  generally  of  2  or  3  miles  per 
hour,  compelling  me  to  steer  two  points  higher  than  the  direct 
course. 

While  coasting  along  Mose'irah  I  made  its  length  38j^  miles ; 
its  N.  end,  Ris  Jci,  in  20*'*4y  30"  N.,  and  58<>  57'  E. ;  and  iu 
S.  end,  Ris  Bir  Reeds,  J  in  20°  8'  N.,  58P  3&  E.  Boats  were 
numerous,  and  one  village  was  perceptible ;  but  I  did  not  land, 
my  orders  being  to  commence  my  survey  from  Isolette.  The 
soundings  on  the  E.  side  of  Mose'irah  §  appeared  very  deep,  and 
without  danger,  but  northward  they  apparently  extended  a  con- 
siderable distance  off-shore.  I  had  60  fathoms  20  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  lat.  2\^  15'  N. 

The  island  of  Moseirah  is  of  a  moderate  height,  its  loftiest  peak 
being  about  600  feet  high,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  Its  outline  is 
uneven,  broken  by  numerous  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays.  Parts 
of  it  are  cultivated,  and  its  population  (of  the  Jen&bi  tribe) 
tolerably  numerous.  When  I  was  surveying  at  Ris  Jezirah, 
Moseirah  was  governed  by  two  she'ikhs,  apparently  independent 
of  each  other,  but  nominally  tributary  to  his  Highness  the  Imdm  of 
Maskat.  They  have  many  boats,  and  I  fear  are  much  given  to 
plunder  when  they  meet  any  party  weaker  than  themselves. 

The  Arabian  coast  from  Mose'irah  to  Rds  Ruus  is  moderately 
elevated  near  the  sea,  with  slightly  projecting  rocky  points.  In- 
land the  mountains  are  high.  The  soundings  along  the  coast 
are  bold. 

Rds  Ruus  is  a  slightly  projecting  but  bold  rocky  cape,  with  an 
anchorage  on  its  south-western  side.  From  this  cape  the  land 
takes  a  more  easterly  turn,  running  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  and 
about  5  miles  N.E.  of  the  cape  there  is  a  bluff  point  under  which 
vessels  can  find  shelter  from  the  northerly  winds.  Five  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  this  bluff  there  is  another  cape  called  Ris  el  Khabbah, 

*  Gups  HMdf.    Rnwoi  (D*Abb.).  f  Herb  or  Gra«  Bay. 

{  Cape  LflidweU.  ^  The  goal,  or  object  aiined.at 


the  low  sandy  point  of  xULs  el  Hadd.  .bfK>w  dliw 


during  na^^^WfiM^llJBiiM^ 

point   beanng  N.E.      This   cape  is  in  22°   1 8^   45"   N.,  and 

60°  (y  40"  E,     There  is  a  well  of  water  W.  of  it,  inland  from  the 

sandy  beach. 

Bis  el  Hadd,f  the  N.E.  point  of  Arabia,  is  a  low  sandy  point 

in  22^  23'  30^'  N.,  and  60^^^^«p^ Bombay  lighthouse  to  be 

in  72""  54'  26^  E.     It  has  a  spit^  running  from  it  for  nearly  300 

direction,  u>waras  Ivnor  )|.  Jerarnan.     VTiieif  oii  Has  el  Hiiad,  a 
%towrthrf^iliftlMr€9W<\i*Wftd^r;|f  s^^  ^^^ 

SifBLni»§'^a0cei7^q;iMdniilrfe(f<fr  kjMi«ill^)Il^ek^(kQdiinl  ^aiaisnofii 
ti*?  to  ^m^  Ih'tllfe  tiUntia^SinTifiditff^  Si^ifeHif  Ift&PJ^ 

&  20/fafas:suts5ad  '/''Thfe^  %:  wmM^^Mrf 


4irfrtipn^4»i^;,a4^t|b^e^^^J»l^c^;t0JtU^fi  ^..   ^^^ 

at  tlie«i|tfii|l$iapf  ?wh}«]»  ^..Mts^f  W^aj^aaeb4^ii^8j«rr;;^:£^ttf«im^ 
y«oMt4tal^ toor  nqptko-cmieliya^yytitg  &>«d 2  ftilho#srt^^mvall4 
npilit  keep  dn  lke^>l^iKlitakid.indc^  am.B  :aboa%  svitfb^;«r  SrfsibiMnt 
on  it,  exists  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  channelyildMiBt-  Jii^«i|i^ 
ofa  mile  froih  the  entrattce.i'  *  ■  -    •   "  -        ;l 

This  creek  is  4  thileft  ^eep,  but  nanrow^fct  Ih^  fifi^t'miSb^ftiiel  it 
half,  till  you  open  out  an  island,  on  each  stde  of  which  tUei^  9irk 
clear  cham)^,,  the  .western  <^  having  3^  4^  and  fi  fathoms, 'incV 

*'  Afeiilfi,  or  0»{t  (hi  k«t&t)/vuMhlU~^4caiAi'Si  tk«^di^#Wor.  tlirbted/';  Jfatf 

(p\Abt,y  ;      •     -    '■>  .    •  •  -^  .    •  *      -  '  \  ,  -■:• '   '  ••  .V  =-:in.K 

i  Fropedy  Khatir,  j.e,  a  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet.  t       v  "       t  w^  ^• 

I  Mount  CapUlm    Saflb^  is  acblto,  and  Saif&fftbd  captehrW  aih)pr;'t>d)f fKUtttr 
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diat  to  the  eastward  6  and  7.  From  this  island,  the  creek  opens 
flvt  to  2  miles  in  width,  and  becomes  shallow  at  its  upper  part, 
on  the  S.  side,  the  shore  of  which  is  low  marshj  ground,  covered 
with  wood. 

The  entrance  to  Kh<5r  Jerdmah  is  in  22*28'  10"  N.,  59«»  53' 
3(y'  E.     Full  and  diange,  '7  hours ;  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  9  feet. 

Stir  Creek  is  the  next  on  the  coast ;  it  has  shallow  water  10  and 
12  feet  off  the  entrance,  and  a  bar  across  it,  with  onlj  2  and  3  feet 
water  on  it  at  low  tide,  deepening  to  15  feet  further  up  the  channel. 
There  is  a  small  village  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  and  a 
larger  one  further  up  the  creek  on  the  right  hand,  with  the  fort 
and  village  of  Sur  alxmt  3^  miles  from  the  entrance.  High  water 
m  full  and  change^  8  hours ;  rise  and  fall  nearljr  10  feet. 


APPENDIX. 

I.— On  tie  Winds  and  Weather  wUhin  the  Gvlfof  'Aden. 

WiTBiN  the  Gulf  of  'Aden — that  is,  between  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Ghuffdafui  and  fidb  el  Mandeb^luring  the  months  of  January,  February^ 
and  Msrch,  essiterly  and  east*north-easterly  breezes  may  be  expected, 
increasing  from  'Aden,  to  the  Straits.  The  thermometer  ranges  from 
68*  to  80^  Fahr.,  with  pleasant  and  generally  clear  weather.  Rain  may 
sometimes  fall,  but  not  in  anv  great  quantity.  These  are  the  principal 
moBths  for  the  trade,  in  which  boats  from  50  to  300  tons  are  engaged. 

In  April  and  May  the  winds  are  generally  light,  irarying  from  £.N.E« 
to  S.E.  and  S.,  with  clear  weather.  I  have,  however,  seen  thick,  hazy 
weather;  and  in-shore,  I  have  experienced  land  breezes  from  4  to  8  a.m. 
in  those  months,  and  oil  one  occasion,  in  May,  a  strong  westerly  breeze. 
In  April  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  80^ 
and  Bb"* ;  and  in  May,  owing  to  light  winds  and  calms,  the  heat  is 
frequently  intolerable,  the  thermometer  then  ranging  from  84^  to  95^. 
I  have  seen  it  rain  at  'Aden  three  days  succewiveTy  in  April,  but  in 
sosae  years  scarcely  a  shower  has  fallen.  Heavy  dews  at  night  may 
always  be  oqpected. 

June  is  a  very  unsettled  month.  The  wind  is  uncertain,  and  the 
weather  at  times  clear,  but  generally  hazy.  In  the  morning  it  is  either 
calm  or  else  theire  are  very  light  airs,  which  sometimes  increase  towards- 
noon,  and  blow  pretty  fresh  from  the  S.,  occasioning  a  long  swell  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  between  Burnt  Island 
and  the  Stoaits,  westerly  win4s  may  be  expected,  blowing  through  the 
Skraits  with  violence,  and  sometimes  enabling  a  vessel  bound  to  India, 
to  reach  the  monsoon.  During  these  strong  westerly  winds,  the  ther- 
mometer will  fall  below  80°  in  the  morning,  and  not  exceed  85''  during 
the  day ;  and  the  change  of  temperature  fdt  by  a  person  coming  down 
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1^    ^Am1i3.>  J^emoir  vf  the  S*  and  E^  GwmMv^'udnoUa. 

the  Red  Sea  it  fturfrwiog,  «8  imnecBately  afUi*  the  Siaraita  aM 
the  mereury  falli  10  degieei. 
.  July  and  August  ma^  h^  daased,  togistbei  a3  ai^iUar^  A  few  detr 
days  occur,  but  generally  speaking  the  sky  is  hazy ;  and  I  haye  ^penb 
enced  a  thick  impenetrahle  fog  for  2  or  3  days  together. 

Jaking  the  average  of  6  years'  experience  out  of  62  days^  it  klowa 
hard  from  the  W.  and  S.W.  for  38  days,  and  during  the  ren^ainder*  there 
are  moderate  and  fresh  southerly  hreezes  during  the  day,  and  light  airs 
at  night,  with  a  long  swell  setting  on  the  Arabian  coast.  The  climate, 
owing  to  the  strong  westerly  wiuds  and  rain'  wiiMn  tke  Bed  Sea^'  is  not 
so  insufferably  hot  as  in  May  and  June:  indeed  iBN^horet,  tker-mtrv 
Qury  sometimes  faUs  to  68°  and  lO""  ia  the  ttormng,  and  doea  nafe  cne 
ahove  82^  or  84^  dwriag  the  rest  of  the  day,  hok  tin  general  aren^ia 
h^ween  Vl^  and  sT  Fate.  Tbja.  relatea  to  a  Tetael  at  isoa^  hut  witfaa 
the  town  of  'Aden,  the  thermometer  varies  from  84^  at  simrise  to  104® 
with  the  sun  past  the  raendian,  during  the  westerly  winds;  while  at  tiie 
W»  point,  forming  the  entrance  to  its  splendid  haihour,  llie  thermomefter 
vaiiea  from  14°  to  88^  at  the  same  period*  This  diflerence  isrcanaed  by 
the  wind's  crossing  the  high  mountain  of  Shemshan  before  it  Deaches  the 
town  of  'Aden,  whereas  at  the  W.  point  it  meets  ^ith  no  obatimotioa.- 
Daring  6  years,  I  never  recollect  seeing  more  than  a  few  passing  showera 
of  rain  outside  of  the  Straits,  but  in  general,  the  dew  at  nigkl  ia  heavy. 
In  these  months,  a  vessel  may  in  the  evening,  after  the  southerly  wind 
subsides,  experience  a  severe  land-squall,  with  thick  dust,  idncls  niog 
%s  a  dense  cloud,  gives  good  time  for  the  seamen  to  prepare  for  ib. 

In  September  the  westerly  wind  ceases^  and  laud  awl  sea 
prevail  during  that  and  the  following  mcnths^  with  calm  sultty 
rendering  the  heat  oppressive.  The  thermometer  lunges  from,  84^  te 
96^"  Fahi.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Octoher».thc  nights  hooomecoalen 
and  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  wilt  sometimes  stand'  aa  law  aa  98^^  asd 
W.  I  have  witnessed  a  few  slight  lowers  in  Octoben  Fnam  the. 
oomaienoement  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  weather  gradually 
becomes  cooler ;  and  the  N.E.  monsoon,  which*  reachea  Mabillah  ahaut 
the  5th  of  November,  gradually  increases,  blowing  fresh  at  the  spring* 
tides :  and«  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  ^feot  that  fhir  fear  yean  aue» 
cessively,  I  observed  that,  from  the  27  th  of  December  to^  the  did  ol 
January,  the  weather  was  generally  threatening,  and  a  gale  htowing;  witii 
heavy  rain  on  the  Arabian  coast.  During  fhese  months  the  ymH  arm 
principally  from  E.  to  E.N.E.,  with  pleasant  weather,  and  a  tempetaeuie 
ranging  between  76^  and  84°. 

The  wind  which  is  generally  termed  in  India  the  S»W.  mosaaon, 
blows  out  of  the  Red  Sfea  in  a  southerly  diveolion  varying  with  tftie  Kae 
of  mountains  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Outside  of  the  Straits  it  takes  a 
westerly  direction,  but  it  seldom  extends  far  beyond  'Aden.  At  Rda 
'Aseir,  on  the  coast  of  Afiica  (commonly  known  as  Guardafui),  it  blows 
with  great  violence  along  the  coast  from  about  N.N.E.,  and  thence  across 
the  Gulf  of  'Aden  to  Rds  Rehmat,  a  cape  S.  and  W.  of  Makallah.  On 
this  line,  a  vessel  generally  enters  the  monsoon  when  proceeding  from 
the  Red  Sea  eastwards. 

From  lUs  Riydmat  to  the  Straits,  the  westerly  and  southerly  winds 
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pitfiiilt  «Mi  a  long  southerly  sliren  n  ek|[>erieticed.  The  monsoon,  tfow^^ 
ever,  forms  a  decided  line  from  Rds  'Aseir  to  Ris  Riyamat,  and  thence^ 
eastwards  aa  far  as  RAs  el  Hadd>  blowing^  with  more  or  leM  vi6lein;<^ 
aooontiiig  to  the  month  and  the  moon's  age. 

n.— On  the  Winds  and  Weather  likely  to  he  experienced  beyonA  khe, 
€hiMtf^Aden^  along  the  Hrte  of  the  Arabian  Coast  as  far  as  Has 
ei  Hadd. 

In  DeGemVaC)  January,  February  and  for  15  days  in  March,  the' 
N.fi*  nansooD  Wanas  aiong  the  line  of  coast,  changing  according  to  thef 
iaflactMM  ef  thi  land ;  whitei  at  a  distance  froth  tl^  Und,  it  blows  froth' 
N;B.  t»  &  by^  S.»  with  clear,  pleaaani  westher,  froe  from  squalls  and 
ram.  Thia  description  will  answer  for  every  part  of  the  Qoast  above 
alluded  to,  with  the  esceptioi  of  that  part  whieh  lies  between  R^  Seger 
taA  ]l4a  KasntiA;  and  more  especially  with  the  enoeption  of  the  exten- 
sire  Bay  of  CariE  Muria,  which  is  ao  entirely  different  from  dther  part'/ 
of  thoeoaat  that  I  baae  judged  it  beat  to  give  a  Table  of  the  weather 
during  the  tediooa,  trying  tine  that  I  was  employed  in  making  a  trigone-' 
mataieal  aunrey  of  k.  The  tfadden  changes  of  the  winds,  and  the  great' 
viaknce  with  which  they  blew,  frequently  rendered  the  poaition  of  the « 
sumying-vtssel  which  I  commanded  dangerous ;  nor  could  she  havie- 
been  extrioated  but  for  the  aotirity  of  the  officers  and  crew,  and  her  good 
supply  of  ground-tacJtle  (4  ohains  of  135  fa^ioms  each,  and  6  iixJiors 
out-hoard).  It  ia  also  neocssary  to  observe  that  these  changes  give  no 
wsming ;  owiikg  to  whidh  I  was  compelled,  for  the  safety  of  the  Vessel, 
to-aaenre  her  30  miles  Irom  the  islands,  wbile  1  surveyed  them  in  my 
baata :-  and  it  waa  aot  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  boata  to  be  manned 
and  laady,  when,  from  a  dear,  serene  sky,  a  light  arehed' cloud  would 
appear^  over  the  table  clifia  surrounding  the  Bay,  and  in  five  minutea 
(juat  tisna  enough  to  nm  the  boats  up)  we  could  not  see  10  yards  from 
ut,  and  it  blew  a  perfect  gale  from  the  northward.  These  winds  are 
tsoBtd  hy  the  Araha  BahU,  or  BeUit,  and  are  much  dreaded  :  but  what 
surpriaed  me  more  than  these  land-winds,  were  the  frequent  and  heavy 
galea  from  3;S.W.  during  February  and  March,  blowing  for  6  daya 
together.  In  one  of  these,  after  the  close  of  the  survey  of  the  islands,  I 
waa  orertaken,  when  surveving  round  the  Bay  on  a  dead  lee-shote, 
having  parted  two  bowers.  My  night-ordere  were  to  run  the  staysail  up 
if  ahe  parted,  and  steer  for  the  sandy  beach  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Bay» 
the  only  way  to  save  the  crew,  as  the  vessel  would  never  work  to  wind- 
ward in  blowing  weather. 

I  now  subjoin  the  following  Table  of  the  weather : — 
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^  RctJaniJc  whaler w^c*^'daT%'t!iWii%hV«*«v*l^  '''''''^;^ 

't  VesMi^pcBrttdtWo bo#<m  •♦•?  ■  *' 


■ta^ 


:.  «•   T<<t  hnj 


.'fiies^  .»artk«rly  gUcB  da  .iu4  extend  &r.«o»Uhward9,  Ijut  iHUH^-M^pe 
confined  to  ihe  limits  above-mentioned :  when  clear  of  Curia  Muiria  Bay, 
aim!  post  Rda  Nua>  tbey  bloi«  akmg  tbe  line  v>t  ooai»ty  heipgT^ifluffVF^ 
by  the  high  range  of  the  Subhan  mountains  towards  Morbat,  in  which 

^'  atichorage  the  water  is  smooth  from  the  wind^s  blowing  o£^fi^re  i^  but 
through  the  deep  valley  of  Dhofiir  it  again  blows  off-shore  with  gMat 
violence.. 
The  southerly  breeses  appear  ako  confined  to  that  part  of  tiie  Arabian 

'  coast,  as  to  the  southward  thdy  are  seldom  felt,  and  the  S.W.  mon^aon 
does  not  reach  Sokotra;h  before  the  let  m  10th  of  May^  For  three ireiirs 
Successively,  ii  reached  Sf/kofrah  the  4th  of  May,  with  heavy  iwin  <4)  the 

'  6th  and  9th :  so  that  navrgators  cofoing  frc^m  the  Gulf  toM^nls  th«  fted 
Sea  must  not  take  the  S.S.W.  winds  they  may  fall  in  with  in  Febttwry 
or  March  for  the  S«W.  monsoon,  "As  has  been  the  cascv  and.  iit  ooiiae* 


l»§WF«*ffigi;^r*?!h«fl^^^^^  SdrwdMoseli^h  to 

ran  Dack  with  their  car||9o^rof  ^ha^K^ans;)  t^e  prpauc^  bf^  some  mumnir 

fawL  to  the  Bouthward.    The' sky  is  then  generally  cloudless,  and  the 

atmosphere  light  and  pare,  with  bekyy  nigm-aews.  i 

May  is  ^^  rfflfabtfal  moiJth^"ftr  i '  the  monse^ki'ifc  early»  it  ijiafMow 
hard  frota  Ih6  S.W.    iixl  times,  h  mevei,  uiodciatc  wcatliei 
rienoed.  |   .*j-/<  

During  •ffl^'f^iil'f  ivifi  ^  August    the  fStWH  lAoSU&A  i^^.tn 
stren^^h^pl  jik;^^  ^ery  lard  along  th^  ^iMIltti  bf( coast. 


pwA33«riii»/ut^^^  

RedE>fiN«4oith6^J%aij«^<j|utph;  am  this  voyage^  i|i;i))clv J^  AO^to^li'sfied 
after  tM^^HlAAkm  ^  Mie  tednsooH,  is  terittdf  tll&i^ili#)bk«f'  t*fi<;  They 
a&^8^;iaiT¥irt{hti')atttiir  kt^  of  AJigtt^  itMruB^'^p'^Ufkilf  th«^'*'iRe- 
mani,  'f  t»r  alter  tn^  ^rength  of  the  monsoon  is  ovc^ .,  .^  /\  .  ., 
.sfJ^M^  tii%<lil«ii.W'0&  September] the  windfr^pp;^  nji^4eJ;a|^/ipm|^dii^.^AV^. 
an4'^V'«kid'tii0i^cialhel:^  i$  v^ann. 


lits  full 


H.f.y.-  .:a 


1/  *  I  <*' 


InO^iEoi^^  \^h\^\%  )^eez  is  and  e»&ip<Br^d6#ttKmi;  'lMid>  ind 
&0Di^|^^.V(!f^-Dr(^2^^^1)en^  e ;  and  at  night  cloud^'irtth  passing 

showers  o.fjwi^.,,?..  „  /^      .1  .l-s  ,v/  >«  .  -  /^  .j.,  i.,,.H  1  r"  r' 

[fti^iife^veflAii^irfaavefbittid  the  N.Eti.nniiifloaf^  geinemljr  raicn  the 


coast  of  Arabia  bfetween  the  18th  a  id  20lh»T  iiMp  <whioh  the  iwinds  Mow 
along  thJi^C^th^  i{^  Uj^^me  1  f .  lif||)'£'.  j' ^ut']^       tKem^n^, 
.ibWBMtfhV  i^^bie  fW^aa  j«  OctoW,  and  also  raiuy.,,  ^  „    1  '     ' 

On  condudin^ithia.Mubjiiet,  I  wbuUi  fifanecK^  dlil  4bA(4(|ip4rMPce  of 
several  years  along  this  ^ooH'Mb  tk«|^hifimeuiitoti9[da«ei4niq^lictC4&Sn6« 
iStiWm  ^t|^V}^u%i^^  df ^  the  seasons,  as  I  havQ  fi;^ d^in^htiy.  during  the 
same  month,  in  apKgriei^t;y^ars,  ezDerienced  e^fftOfty  <)jpfpc>fil^>vpn()is.  In 
Marc^k^&^viI^WMitwentvdays  ii3  passing  frdin  the.CuijMluj'iaiislands 
to  Makallah,  with  southerly  and  westerly  winds^^aiidi  advaw  jcarrents : 
and  in  March,  1 83fc  I  Was  only  tUreejdayf  .working  the  same  passage, 
having  t|;^  ^.^,^q|]j|po^  T^itJti.me;^,  rflju^t^^r,,  J  l^ye  ,obfM^ri[ed,  that  at 
all  seasons,  and  on  all  pasts*  ittC/iheiftfiMi.  of  i Arabia,  particularly  when 

tK#  Uiiil  «  Inw,  thp  witiH  i«  infltionrAfI  mnrP  nr  Ift—  hy  thft  aiin^a  poai^iffli- 

and  the  changes  in  the  state  of  ihe  atmosphere  towards  the  sea  \  and 
4^^!ii' t^i^lV^*'^^^^^  ^^^^ 


•  'lif .'*^^«mafjb  0>i  tf/^  Ctdf9*e9V(»  on  lA^  iffit^MdV  anil  if rtfMkrt  O^^dMU^ 

\,<f  Tfhtte4)iirM»>tjiin  t}i0Q«iU)9f  'A^ni^od  m  the  Arabian  coastfy  I 

\.lif^e?4«yo!fe(^!cansi4erj|bIe  tiqa^  apd^^^n^oi^*  V^iMx  bv^  )itt^  ^atisfpM^ipn 

to  myself,  and  I  fear  to  little  purpose.     I  have,  however,  traced  ^^  an 

ifMittt^e^ttrt,,  fll^  ourrent^  \  c^pc^ri^iv^ed  iifkrdiSerei^t.  ^m^  ¥»4  «<^on^ 

...ubiohiQiAf  «erv«e  to  puti  th^  nav^at^  Qn  hii.^aT^,  a^4  ^H  hinf.t^e 

iH^oemtii  ^  9octuriuil  a&  well  «s  diumali^ervMions. 

• . .  • :  .My-  <«fi4isAvoUT9  itp  w^iyrtiAn  the  (nuie  of  sueb.  purr^vt^,  and  to  reduce 

I.  aie#«  to; principles .vfejcji.  PHgM  g^ido-pAw*  fvntirely./aiWd;  .nor  aqi  I 

/i«ti4bi^i«0ial»iil&  ssiti#||fld  ai»,to;h0w.  thf jtfunjentikar^'se* Jn  mptioi^—'w^bc- 


T^ 


^^^.  H  yMw^-<*?  i«^w«o«. » jp^'.' 
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f' 


'1   ■.  "• 
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fhcT'liy  ttubntetitie  firtpulBCH-^l^  a  ehimge  iii  the  coTnponeat  parts  «f  Um 
^ittei* — ^by  dSfiferetit  degrees  of  evaporatioii*— w  by  the  pressure-  cf  pre- 
VidHng  winds.  I  am,  howeTer,  more  indined  to  believe  thsc  llie  hktef 
is  !he  prJnciprf  cause;' anff  that  It  is' lite  prefesute  of  the  irater  eaas«t  by 
Yiie^t'e^ling'ttlM8<ytytn''thal'<eAiises  the  strong  inshore <;urteAt.  'But 
<Mft  theot^  <«^llf' ii^|)!y'!meii6ly'tb  'the  cidaift^cinTen^:  t^hereas  at  ieiti 
tiaye  experienced  a  eurretlt  rtmnnig  in  eireles  or  bands  ef  W  Mtes  M 
^ktent  i'  aiid  tiot  tinM<)uentl^  hati!  I  bditito  up  tedf  «^ft  ^piiiaMt  e«6ddlffig>- 
•ikiil'With^a  foM  <rind,  iii^otder  ta^eape  a  e^trarybirrent;  iaiid'>rtiiM 
b^  obsertortJoH,  IliaVe  feikod  t1i«  tSMel  inonotlier  streiim,  or  out  ^''th^ 
fitter  eHrte^t, I  hav^hacrted fo thie i#ind  aigain^'^xid by  such  ffi^tak^ htt^ 
bfeateh  fhflt  saifers  wh&'Were  Worlriftg  upki-shore.  -  •  i  "  - 
^  <I(r  ib  i(ti  ^tublishfed  fhet  that  the  ^fater'is  'raised 'to  a  hl^r« ldv^1>1n 
<he  northern  part*  o#'the  Hed  S«a  during  D^msnber)  January,  PebftfiiShf 
and  March^  from  the  force  of  the  strong  sonilfeHy  Winds' thKt  then4rhy# 
^p  that'se^/  atid  Ihat  in  July,  August  and  '^tetnlber,  it^s  set«ral^feet 
Id^ei'i  ffWtibhe  fbtce  ^  the-strtjng  K.N.W.' winda 'Wowfeg-' Afim 
t^rds  -^lihe^  Stmts.  This  fact  is  proved  by  lihe  <*  Duvablle^*  slHrtiti 
Wli}<Ai,  though  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  is  at  one  «i)i6e^uii^h^ 
iii<y  tb^  tktve  a  tent  pitdied'up6n  ft,  and  at  anti^ller  season  is  b(ne^^4MtL 
^mkiti  The  sa^  iliflbirehK^e  <^f  ^leysti(^  m«y  be'  al8»dbser^dy>ii'tftfi 
^i^lredfsiMr  Jiddah.  '  ' 

On  the  Arabian  coast,  from  lUs  Isolette' lo  the  Straitsrof  JMtHfel 
Mandeb,  m^i^re,  dni-ing  t%e  strength  of  the  'N.E.'mkiisoo&,  the  ^rtent 
MBte  with  the  wind.  In  Mafth  and  April  (and  sometimes  as  ea^l^  ak 
f%bruary)  this  current  ehanfges,  and  it  flows  towards  Isolette  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon.  In  April  I  hare  measured  the  current  with  tlve  pstfieitt 
log,  and  the  vessel  at  anchor,  and  found  it  setting  up  the  coast  at 
the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour,  and  much  faster  off  tlve  Palinurus  Shoal, 
fo  May,  June  and  July,  I  have  also  measured  the  current  at  difierent 
stations  on  the  Arabian  side,  between  'Aden  and  the  Straits,  when  at 
anehor  in  from  6  to  10  fathoms,  and  found  it  2  and  2j^  miles  £.N^E., 
▼atying  in  rapidity  with  the  strength  oi  the  wind.  During  the  N,B. 
monsoon  it  sets  with  equal  velocity  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  would 
materially  tend  to  prove  the  effect  of  pressure :  but,  strange  as  it  ap 
pears,  though  the  wind  is  the  same  on  the  S<5mal{*  coast,  or  the  S.  side 
of  Hie  Gulf  of 'Aden,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  currents  are  some- 
times running  in  a  precisely  contrary  direction,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  This  led  me  at  one  time,  to  imagine  that  the  narrow  entrance  te 
the  large  body  of  water  within  the  Red  Sea  (which  is,  moreover,  reduced 
by  the  islands  called  the  Brothers)  forms  a  kind  of  barrier  or  point  of 
deflection ;  that  the  current  from  the  Mozambique  Channel  rushing  past 
Ris  'AseTr  at  3  or  4  miles  per  hour,  bifurcates  at  that  point :  one  branch 
going  northwards ;  while  the  other,  diminished  in  rapidity  by  the  absence 

*  Thii  current  on  the  Sdm41i  coast  in  the  N.B.  monsoon  ii  very  oDoertaiQ.  Tht 
natives  say,  that  when  the  current  on  the  Arabian  coast  is  running  one  way,  that  on 
the  S6m&li  coast  is  generally  opposite.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon  vessels  have  met  strong 
northerly  currents  when  to  the  northward,  or  rather  when  R^  'A^eir  was  open,  whichi 
as  soon  as  the  Cape  was  shut  in,  changed  to  the  westward.  Again,  cunents  frequently 
set  to  the  eastwanl,  between  Zeila'  and  Berberah,  daring  the  N.E.  monsooti. 


Vari^imqf  the  Cwnpa$9i.  .  1^1 

•I' the  fftiong  MHidMrly  wiud,  sweeps  aiong  wntwaids  w  far  m^t\^ 
Sc«»it»*— whflD,  being  iiiflueiiced  by  ibe  cunent  out  of  tke  Red  Se«,  j^ 
xmmM  n^avtwank,  gniduaUy  rBO>vinBg  kt  .fomer  velocilj^as  itagiuii 
canMft  wider  the  iplliieiiaa  af  tbe  vmmww^.  While  the  two  oomlm  £wlQ^ 
log  the  Galf  of  'Allen  haove  their  own  curreats^  the.  central  part  eif  the 
teA  baft  otbere  nmaing  in  every  diiectiony  exc^  during,  strong  breeaei^ 
wheii  yreenng  undonUedly  in&ienoes  ^be  whole*  ThuBi  for  i^stanqep -a 
vessel  UL  July,  crsssing  ovar  from  Burnt  Island  widi  a  strong  Westedjr 
brae^,  will  find  tbe.ourrent  «hanga  from  W.  to  N.W.»  N»i  ;N*G>» 
&N  JE.4  increasing  in  ^rength  as  ehe  apfHroaebes  the  Arabiaacoasli  ami 
will  piobabhf  be  prerented  from  fateUng  it  within  20:  miles  of  'Ad«i% 
under  a  press  of  canvass.  During  the  N*E.  monsoon^  of  course,  a  gooh 
traryrnle  prevails;  and  a  vessel  leaving  Berberah  for  'Aden  will  wprk 
upMiMO  15  <»-  20  nu4es  east  of  Siyirah,  beiore  she  ventures  to  utretdi 
acfOBs.  ta  the  Arabian  coast. 

*  A  vessel  rnnning  up  her  northing,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  African  coastt 
during  the  S^.W.  monsooii,  ^aod  wishing  to  sund  for  'Aden  orvthe  JRei 
Sea*;  should  be  very  careful  for  the  last  two  or  tiiree  degrees^  as  N  Ji(.«£^ 
and  N.£«  currents  will  be  met  with.  I  have  fennd  a  ciirr^ut  of  3  or  4 
nikaan  hour,  which*  as  you  round  the  Cape^  sweeps  .moca  'OUtwaf^ 
towards  SoVo^i^  I  ->i^  ^  mling  vessel,  therefore,  the  Cape  should  be 
rounded  close,  otherwise  she  may  lose  her  passage^  as  I  have  know;n  t^ 
hed^e  by  a  ftst-sailing  vessel. 

Northwards  of  f  ahl  Far  un  and  the  Brothers,  from  June  to  Se|>teat- 
bei;,  I  have  always  experienced  a  sirong  N.  or  N»£.  current,  which  jesr 
dera  it  difficult  to  fetch  the  anchorages  ou  the  N.  side  of  So^otrah.  la 
July,  when  in  the  latitude  of  the  N.  side  of  Soko^rah,  aiKi  only  1^  da» 
gree  W.  of  lUs  'Aselr,  I  have  had  light  airs  and  calms,  with  a  current 
38  miles  due  S.,  while  in  previous  years,  and  in  almost  the  same  posi- 
tion, I  have  found  a  N.  current*  which  gradually  drew  eastwards  as 
the  veasel  stood  to  the  S.E. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Sol^otrali,  in  March  and  April,  I  invariably  found 
a  strong  W.  current,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  known  a  fast  10-gun  brig 
Uke  twenty  days  to  make  Tamaridah  from  Kolonsir,  snd  she  then  sue* 
ceeded  only  by  standing  over  to  the  Arabian  coast,  and  working  up  along 
it  eastwards  be£jre  she  stood  across ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  anchor  my 
Y0Mel  at  the  first  place  where  I  could  obuin  anchorage-ground,  and  pro- 
ceed in  one  of  my  boats  to  Tamaridah,  throughout  March,  owing  to  the 
light  airs  and  strong  currents. 

The  true  cause,  therefore,  of  these  eurrents  appears  to  me  to  be  prin* 
cipally  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  monsoons,  iliereasilig 
and  decreasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  v^inds,  and  mfluenced  in  some 
degree  by  the  moon's  age,  and  consequent  change  of  the  tides  which  are 
by  no  meaaa  regular* 

IV.—-  0»  the  Variation  of  the  Compass, 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  westerly  variation  ia  decreasing 
along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  as  previous  navigators,  touching  on  the  parts 
of  tl^  coast  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  have  made  the  variation 
considerably  more  to  t^e  W.  than  I  feimd  it  to  be,  and  I  am  uowilliog 
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tp  doubi  lite  correcineu  of  (heir  oBservalioha.  iXbflt  oxMUeiift  'kuintr 

alile-ffie-tOHkBser^  iBlk  e<m€dehce  that  theTaria^on  was  ascertained  "Wkh. 

The  Yati^lki^i&Qitii.lao^Ue  tootiiaifttnitB>ivariedi'£tgi»4l8  la  fkS  ^6hW^ 
increasing  «binnrahr%he«k>ait8i  4^  mneiSi^c^  i* <)niM'  tMijId^dliJ'  fa- 
fluenced  by4!i1^eti!Rlb^eiH^  i^  the  imi,  tfmobg  iM^J  ma>  mention 

th^  three  formi^TiMftQee^  ihis  ia^siMia  Jwa»(trivialV<6iriti«ii)>4iie^S^c«kaof 
Minhali,  bv-^R^  Bdb.#l-:Matideb  andH^^M  Vk^A,  H^  Uiiyt^,  it'H^ 
much  greit€ftj;  '^'^T^  ff)9$'«v)hg  iobservations  Ul^,  a(  Q^ec^.  4^^^ilf;^l 
show: — 


'.I'-v;.:  ".!♦    !.'.••"    't 


{I't  ••••i*'      tf        »m"«  tg      %('t     ti. 


1X5    ■!'■  '  ■mil 


;i'»Mi"i'j  'irn.i?  lU  (i'<  f  w 


Ofawr^erw 


,vi(U>i4i>'<:i<ifdalM*ior 


ObtervatioDt. 


J 


At  what  ^an. 


Awtic.  EMncieitr 


li'  jiju'i  'ifi*  1)11  'irijiijiii  iinii-iiiii  i  lU 


'JO  •WiMMnjAgiiiH.  a   jii*  'It'    1  j^J.J   -J.  ■.'•\'^/T»'' f.'  II    if  at 

1.  ^ .^ I  M^:  .i"o  iiu«^J4 ^^ •S  Wft  I      : 

'' ^fee0i]riQaait(,eo  tht^- 


•;u:   r-r?W»i:\rv 


iitttii*|/ 


ua 


.1 


' .  1- 


fifCMtt^-  |imc6 


;  1..  'Jrt<r.if^ 


*  f    'V  t     *      -.T 


/, 


"    '3       ''     _.         i 


?i  //   /: — T — *r^ — 
Ait'Piiiiidd  qa  'Fbrfm 

High  Brother   •     •     • 

HnhBii  Peak  Pyiaiiii4 


I 


M^ielf     w    '.  < 

'    •  I   . 
Lieut.  Saniden 

Ijeut  Sandery 


i ^  11  ^1     J  i 


WrUaMTe^k        '     n.  tii  iti     1)  S. 
H&gh  Brother  Peak  -  &.     7  36'  MW. 


Pyraidf  d  on  Periai 
MinhaUPeak 
High  Brotbar 
Pynunid  on  Perfm 


N.    0  21|  ^  K. 

N«  19  51  0  H. 

S.     6    2  OW. 

S,  53  34  OW. 


II    I  II 


WMMlrly  wUti<m  t/tmened  at  PeHjn  pytatnid  1  «  •-  «, 

N.  68  34^  E.  High  part  of  MinhalS.    K.  5  ai  «)  B.  H^Broter. 
a  0a  84  W.  Perim  Pyiamid.  &  7  ^6  30  W.  Perfm  Pyimmid. 


^i*-»i»»^»«" 


(egrenG«oforoii-beaniig»,..       2  1&    0  4ilGiE«noe  ap«aahlr 

wiUi  diifefiBDe  i 
Aimnith* 


^ 


■■  ■  * 


*  BSA-^Ut,  Father  Qiff,  for  Ab&-1-H&ff. 

t  Mount  Iron. 

t  Theie  namei  are  evidently  Peitian,  as  the  Arabi  have  no  P.    Bairn  ia  the  name 


of  a  town  in  Ha^ramaut,  and  Merdn  iathe  common  pronunciation  of  m^tm^  **  MkUUt, 
inPtarian.    Berim  ii  probably  the  true  Dame  of  the  Island. 


.us<Js^Tk>o  a!»Mait{oJt>i<jf  Me^Ct^dt^MfW' <\^ 


1  >.  s.iv:;/. 


H  m 


f,   I '  ' 


CDttlilh  fiietti»ail  tti  Bay  f 


True  Dcving  or  flumau  py-  f  <«nM>Mra/it  ^iybf.'i'4iftt|h^^Hy^i^  t^ 


True  bcving  of  MinhsU  py-  •  )<Oy4>6li^/ttt  ^tb- 

at  the  ■tation  St  agreed, 
no  anraenon  at 


t.^^..   <»   ;l  1,1*  III  i-t    »{ti|^#      <in|im4^.|  f 


.■yW 


about  the  decks  in- 
flttcnced  the  needle, 
which  in  sonif  placet 


h';J     -    M.f'li/rj'JC'O 


>I..IA      A 


dtebl 


'  'I  w  \}: 


'      « 


I'.''     M    '" 

a 


^5  bo- 


tftTjrTi    '•» 


firbm  11  oMcrvatioDS  taken  on  the  slimiiijl^t.eoiivinced  me  thai  Mffte 
local  ftttMctioii  i^nleA,  tad  d6B«e<|6ebtly  i  ivied'  Vkritkn  ymyviovkctr- 
tain  the  Uruth[  I  t^fi;28^b*^h[WlU  on  the  Pftii^J  ofllU.  Sh^%)i  'A«ri 
onihesatld,  clear  ^f  ,4^  taeUQic  jpnutoce/  Theae  obierrationi  agree- 
ing with  those}  taien  onjiikfi  mvAff  Iwacli  at  Perim,  and  With  others  taken 
at  t)ia)  9&xmd  CMitoboitotire 'baa^o  the'iwalmw*  of^jnhali,  kd  iM  iil 
believe  that  theiK^rriiclb^  kftj^fttr^  .minMWin  the!  stones  of  which 
the  pjpi^id  ,is  built,  tile 'Specific  griivity  of  ^jtiicjli  is|l^'6SS%  i^tbftii' 
ob^rv^sd-xnagnetic  and  true>e^uw|^  pn  MiaWU  JPeaU,  .as.  llkesm^  oil' 
the  £eak.4^-4ie  High  Brother,  and  of  {Rds  Sijdn/'aa'feU  as  on  board, 
amFtl^  iisttlt  is  shown  in  the  table,  proving  local  attraction  on  the  sum- 

T^lt  ftf  PPTim,  at  thp  Pyramid^  anH  in  a  ntill  |Tprnntnr  ilngiin  ■>  tli>  n»«lF  wf 

Minhali,  the  speoifio  grwrily  oif  the  conqwncQt  rock  of  whkh  is  2  *  578.  A^ 
specimen  -of-tfae  latter,  weighing  17  oz.,  broken  off  from  the  summit,  at^~ 
traatoi  ihftiBQcdl^,  when  eioie^  10,  12  and  13  degrees,  according  to  the 
poaition^  in  whicl^  it  waa  held.  The  vertical  angle  of  the  needle  was 
vegr  P^uch  cba^g^d,  and  the  rock  Af^pareptly  affiocted  ite  dip  or  depress 
BOD  JBAora  when  the  n^^dle  was  caus^  by  the  influence  of  attraction  to 
diterge  fi,  ot  W.  of  the  true  N. 

TIk  variation  determined  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  Home  Popham« 
in  1800,  at  the  ^tremeof  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  was  9^  20^  W., 
which  gives  a  diminution  of  westerly  variation  of  6'  14"  annually,  rather 
Isrge  i  admit;  but  the  proof  of  diminution  is,  that  the  westerly  vaiiatioii 
formerly  found  to  exist  at  Perim,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  at  Suea« 
~  by  late  observations. 


•  Cape  Peak  :  8(j&n  is  the  plural  of  f&L  a  teak-tiee.  T'fa^ka,  at  t^a,  ia  the  true 
ladtaa  name,  repretented  by  our  word  teak,  which  was  sounded  like  /oAr  when  fint 
mtd'  Vy  Bngliih  writen.  <*  It  is  called  teke  by  the  PortugueM/*  nyi  Dr.  Fryer 
(TkmTeJf. p.  178),  '^snd iQgw&a£figwan} by  theMooo."  
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^,^Sem4url$.  on  ike  NamgaHoH  -of  the  Gulf^  ^Atkn^  nmd  ulmg  $kt 
S,  andE.  Coasts  of  ArcSfia,  vjtth  advice  as  to  ike  best  wa^  ^wofk* 
WQ  thr&fi^  th$  JStrcdU  of  Bdi^Mamdeh  0§mmt^stfm9  SJE.  0tnd 


I*  ( 


in  the  first,plft?c  \  would  obaervc,  that  the  jjntrance  i»to  the  ile4  gea 
iiMgenpraUj  Been  fUvided.by  see^eo  into  the  imau  ^  large  Sg^t^ 
t  wilL  jiovvey^,^d^8(:ribe  tken^^  thj8.N;Qi:th,j(8jft^l)>  Sautfe,  aiwi  .Cw^qfje 
l^rge).  $trait,?,,ft9.  there.  ard^deciiJ^b  three  .covwela. 


w'hich  chaahet,k  atowt  IS^OOi  yards  broad  b^tw.een  tl^  jxevest  pomu, 

Increftsing  (p.breadiA  at  tfee  entrance  E,  9r  W.  ^ 

:  ,ln.thU.Str^(t,t))ef^4i»j[).dj^  i^U  pf  .Vr4)ken;gi?)mxd.nw»  ^ 

a  «|hort  way  from  the  ,N,  »i(}e  pf  Pprim,  .and  another  from  Pilot  Rock  to 
tK^  low  btacK  point  K.W*  of  it.  Tht  di8CoIourja.tiouW  the  water  dia^ 
tipotly  pbiijtaout  th^.^poaition  of  both.  The  soundinga  are  bold  ai^ 
irregulai^  m  the  centfe  and  over  on  the  Perim^ide;4)ut  on  the  N.  aide 
to  the  tt*^'  of  IPflot  Botjk  rjegular,  with  aandy  bbttoip..  iThe  sounding 
in  the  Noith  Straits  are  from  fi  to  12  and  16  fathoms. '  The  tides  are 
very  irregUlarj  bot]i  in  time  ai>d  strength..  Somet^^  m  the  centre  I 
Jiave  experienced  Very  little  ebbj  wtjle  at  others,  particularly  at  night 
on  the  full  and  change  of^  the  moon,  the  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  4  knots 
per  hour,  Creating  a. stTOBg  ripple  when  opposed  to  the  wind,  and  render- 
ing a  dull,  heavy  vessel  almost  unmanageable. 

'  It  is  high  water  at  twelve  hours.     Rise  and  fall  of  tide  1  feet,  witli  an- 
choring-ground  in  every  part. 

The  Large  (or  C«itre)  Straits  are  formed  by  the  channel  betweoi  the 
islands  called  the  Brothers,  or  Jezirdt-e8-Sab'ah,t  ^nd  the  S.  side  of  Pe* 
rim,  and  are  from  9  to  10  miles  broad,  and  perfectly  safe.  The  soundings 
towards  the  Brothers  are  deejp,  having,  on  the  true  meridian  between  the 
High  Brothers  and  the  W.  pomt  of  Perim  harbour,  178  and  185  fathoms, 
3  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  the  same  to  the  eastward,  with  deep 
water  close  to  them ;  but  towards  the  West  Brother  and  Jebel  Sij^  it 
is  shoaler,  without  danger.  On  the  Perim  side  of  the  channel  a  bank 
of  soundings  projects  to  the  distance  of  3  miles  off  the  island,  having 
40  to  60  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge^  and  gradually  shoaling  to  20  fathoms 
close  to  the  island.  This  bank  is  connected  with  that  running  along  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  from  which  you  deepen  suddenly  into  150  and  180 
fathoms.  The  greatest  depth  I  found  in  the  laige  or  centre  Straits,  was 
185  fathoms. 

The  Southern  Straits  are  formed  between  Jebel  Sijdu,  on  the  Abyssi- 
nian coast,  and  the  Brothers.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  B^ 
miles  broad,  and  lies  between  Sijdn  and  the  West  Brother; 

The  soundings  are  pretty  regular,  having  8  to  12  and  15  fathonoA  all 
over,  with  good  anchorage-ground.  The  only  danger  exists  on  the 
Abyssinian  shore,  which  has  a  rocky  reef  along  it,  in  some  places  ex- 

*  Isle  of  Qasun.  f  The  Seven  lalandi. 
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erMtkomi^   -  '-  '    •'      ^l    ^ 

> '  '^lli^^ttifgaU  ^«r  tidtey  Te  itf^A^i;  koA  n^egukr^  »6lti«rg  ^With  the  Ime 
of  coast.  High  water  1  Ih.  40m.  full  and  change :  the  HsMytAdi  ^rifeng 
nid^eiUy  1  or  2  feet.  Ten  fathoms  is  a  gopd  line  to.avoid  the  shor^  r^ef. 
tMFdmirse,  nrlfli  a  ftlr'wihd  in  pa«ifiig  thrjooA'tlle^traiti:  the  iiciifcst 
amtae  to  the^deteincd  port  -woxM  be  choKci  i)y  Ae  navigator,  ilif 
liortMrly  orismedl  Straits  VouW,  therdbre,  fk  generally  "pfefeirfed,  and 
aay  r^ioarks  fi>r  the  t^tnie  are  tinnedetttii^,  as  i  x6id-thjtond  coui%e  w!H 
tkkp.  a  vessel  cfear  bf  all  dangers ;  hut  the«K$'  ^nrits  1iayhi|,  even  of  W 
jfeara,  heen  fteqtsentfy  itUBtaJKeD,  I  dei^ed  it  iadvi^bt^'  (to  prevent  an^ 
recurrence  of  simitar  rrrora)  to  c«^»  on  the  yi^ometricaf  survey  ol 
tfaem,  a  correct  oatlineofB^Lb^el-Handeb  Peak*  and  P^Hm»  as  seen  tvheti 
a  ship  is  jnaking  the  $tf  aitis  fVom  ^he  eastwiard.'  Ft'oiti  this  ~  sketch  tt 
ir!Ili^.peTceived,thfit  from  tbd  vessel '4  smiAl  peak  will  fir^  ^  seen  it  a 
duifiatce  of  from  25  to  3Q  miles  (depetiilent,drp(nn8e,  on  tl^enitateofthi^ 
pttao^hete).  Onncaririg  4*,  others  ^daalf]^  Vise  to  iht  eye  tfll  theV 
h^com^  Q^ited.  At  th/e  distance  of  frbm  15  to  ficytttifes^ JPedni  ^ill  hi 
seen.  m>m  tlie^eck  W  the  S:  of  the  Pebk  first  seen:  pPjirim,  on  tiaitig  a^v^ 
theliorizon,  fippears  low,  eradttaUy^iloding  from  ft*  dentrk/ Which  is 
^SO  tttt  high,  to  tti  extttanes.  IftWibistake^  have  6cctifr^d,  ahd  do  so 
fre^btetl^  ha)^peii,  1  catmot  conceived'  It  Js,  however,  only  necessaijr  to 
tenriitid  the  stninger  Ihrilt  the  outline  of  Pftrfm  is  even  and  unhtoken^  at)d 
sloi^ibg  gtadnally,'  wh^reaa  the  Cape  haa  many  irregularities,  with  the 
Peak  of  Minhali,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ^uohi  Hill,  which  il 
elevated  abovg  the  aea  nearly  1000  ffeet,  and  therefore  cann6t  he  mis- 
taiken. 

If  a  Ycssel  has  to  work  through  with  either  a  south-easterly  or  north- 
weaterN  wind,  I  consider  the  small  Straits  as  preferable,  since  there  is 
ancboring-groand  all  through  them,  and  good  anchorage  on  either  side 
of  the  Cape,  in  the  event  of  accident  or  fkilure:  the  stream,  also,  is 
more  certain.  With  strong  breezes  in  the  N.EL  monsuon  I  have  been 
detained  2  or  3  days ;  and  I  have  known  vessels  bear  up  6  or  *7  days 
successively,  after  trying  both  large  and  small  straits.  I  invariably  got 
thrDttgb  best  at  night,  owing  to  the  tid^s  running  stronger.  With 
strong  north-westera  I  have  been  equallv  detained,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  tides,  which  are  influenced  by  the  strengtn  of  the  wind. 
Indeed,  after  a  fresh  north-wester  I  have  known  the  flood  in  the  channel 
run  for  16  hours,  and  vice  versd,  after  a  south-easter,  the  water  at  the 
same  time  ebbing  and  flowing  on  the  beach  with  regularity.  My  expe- 
rience teaches  me  that  the  certainty  of  currents  or  tides  in  the  fair  way 
depends  entirely  on  the  preceding  weather,  and  a  navigator  may  make 
hia  calculations  accordingly. 

1  have  known  Teasels  endeavour  to  beat  through  the  large  Straits, 
owing  to  their  having  more  sea-room  for  night- work ;  and,  though  car- 
r3fing  a  press  of  canvas,  even  to  the  springing  of  a  lower  and  topsail- 
yard,  splitting  topsails,  &c.,  they  have  not  succeeded.  One  instance, 
in  particular,  came  under  my  knowledge  of  a  fast  sailing  man-of-war's 
being  c<Hnpelled  to  bear  op,  after  ineffectually  striving  for  10  days  to 
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large  Straits  thecurrenta  are  conflicting  and  unsteady,.  fJsaaMljEtnmMiig 
9dt  <;inde^v><i^'<i»i^erijig<3alplaljidifc  aai|nriiilahi^fo«(^uM(|flai|eif  JiWget 
fUniaglD  'i'S  i-  .'uii^i  i»:rr.  ,*»  --iup-ji  'jia  l-^jwr  /^^  j-/.  >'nwTi»Mli'  bxia  IiboI 
ftf/AteKl^iyiflf  fttRMokHi  durinfitkcrats^nglsatidn'lyipieaathiebddtlv 
imliv^vi>l«ak:eidik'-lEkfMnilBn  Unanvrji'ilnAi  I^blmitfy^iiilhiiukL/Bfava' 
Allenft)b';io!t]i^otkfjii»W  4i.'  tl^)8tMpiita);TaB,iKrAQ&wiiIweii«^ 
flMlui|i^'i^hb  inigtt  te,  |LJ[faihrhFef8dl!M|iUlc  tfaari 
yroliab^cparty» Away/  sprnd  ip«i.8idttw'8lKNiMgviAafe^D)a^iuU9fBlidctiidft 
^wiktkbtiderf^.nhfylandfjini^^rkintenB^JckHff^^ 
sWjMttiJBlicbreadbca  Uit  Ntftt^T/Stimils  shB>iihduid:Mitinr3olo8ei(miMictie 
^iof  jI^i«tiiAifek4c«B  ak.to  ,h«ie7tk0isaiote.iii^hl-dUb^(HfarkdtkaoQf(k 
n^il^tt)  Mcdnjjflidij  WUiabY  ^urity^isciMnniifli]^  {MbaugoDdfC^e^mrsdte 
.biifyj]|ipqiiaistBfc.oitJlfriDBl^i'diii»  i^Meriv  taftertJipBathctlngrf th^fiiiK:fe£^ 
lSt{M.Mi^^MkispWto^  a^ittpqi^  doWoEb-fdefid  9ninnf4A{pali)f9Bbailtnil 
ftitiaitidpfgaSiaNRdaibliftlsifltierig  ^gditi.  A^iadK  enlcnng^>iriM!rfitnife 
.i-ottiiiiQ^avtB^dldtiai  aiooEthfiivaitCB  kM  bidyltirwcBiicf  aigl^tinK^ayniB 
(jlowidioj^ififfYtfae  iilWi|bitti  4horpj-^  ^1Afeittg|bft}th«ido«ndni|pB  atj^  wdLhia^ 
lent  guide,  aaii;i:wOrk9]:ig)$nbbttwcfanrTl&ia]^didfipfatbdmap^ 
4Kiiii^khe«ii^lLfi0raltii^i>tte  le^iirf'lis'il^baffkl^ibeiaj^li^^rjKfllfeci- 
>|»i$ifiislJ  alt,fia(ianljntatkB3rflgiiretl<d  itl^Et^MJLxpfaraoaiHtora^twlMiii^skrilD 
.fillt^.tiie}Red)Sea,  Uq.  i»ol'ipEOYiderjthcmieliien5<ritb'ttk2e>T£9m9Qifel^^^ 

^Ks4ey)ftf ritle  ailviAHieliisitttij  Q3ieostpd;.ii^iQyMl<ian4^<diF ^Siofl^mBsfL 
jtftrg0  BoaifiitetkKilicndit?pfiaraBtn>^ 

jliciJiiftn'wheiiiiLnitaMdbaughlH^^  ^iVr-S-tJ  atridiTj!) 

.T<  .tciiuadQTitlierNdEth  BAraftis,  therdbrct,  as.<td<^edl9iti»(faeatJtct>«ttfi 
xJA^iand  ^tAffftbiao  ildde)))iBfeittttK  iiAtfvB/aMitibpiinriirodlbaifT^tmHl 
ijQMytsn^ntioii.'tUit;^ tmJifljri 4aiB,  ^o  ^tnr 'ilbif»^-^arJlth(rMiiNmiMy 
vted  A/iixtfbvnMbntifa^8ackifQartediig«ii8,flBft^'AdeB  §mt,UsMJ^\  -^ii6y 

i^t^Mt  ttijnrig  tte  AtbyaainnHb  aIifottr:^iIeitha't)thei^)keepiB^;pOfi6'  to^itbe 
.  ArabiadjCflBsi^  wdvked  iipvithdatidiffidull^anfl'bfeiitlMricbiiaovirflfdkfs 

'<<.  Vatela'  wirlibng  ;dBkg:'difit  Anbimi  afaare*  IiPtw^n  /TAdtn  >ttMl  <the 
Slndm^-dAiiin^'tbe*  idanthar-ofiiJaaieylJuijAid  Au|;urt,  wiil'ireqfutelly 
<«q^ei]ie)»26.ithtdci.kaay  iveatbeoTyiiidi:  ^grekt)  ekange  isf  (tempcsaluBe^  ^ 
have  known  it  vary.fiii.e4.^ko«tt8«from''80^:to.6d^(Fkbi«i^^ 
«lipbt,.shiiwcra  ;af  jcaisy  ifdnlB.'  t|ke  baroimtar  ;«»« >  bill::  iiltk<  i^tered. 
If  the  ^ind^ia-^ldairki^  from.NiJiLW.  l»!K.Wi,  frequontgvattirHiafxbe 
rl^od  foKytqMoifairjriii^bon;  aBd,:idieR  tfaewcatker  hto  beesi^iiile 
.inodfanitt^  I  bayfs  biiowo:^erycfisah>.8Dathcvly.'T«dMl»  aetdii'.flttMeBlir. 
The  brettea.gniecallj  iDdreaae  fbom  subset  lD^idiligkl,<ifkeit  ttktfy'jblj 
light,  with  a  heavy,  long,  soiuherly  swell.  Duf  ing  the  months  of  June. 
July  and  August  a  vessetiil  tne'Ouif  of  ^Adefnr,  should  have  good  sails 
^e^v  ^  ;t«k«  cure  jU^bQ.oBih/^  bank  irf  ^ouiydimfin  jwofer  Xvmty  so 
>b^.8he  cai»  aQch^r  ia  %m  IQ  to  80  fatbQi94»  sl¥)wSl  ^  hX^  calm,  pr.  i|ie 
current  be  i^ainst  her.  On  the  Abyssinian  coast,  during  these  motitfas, 
Xhk  necessity  of  having  good  ^Is  and  rigging  fs  equally  gitat»^  the 


logWitfa  j|»npifejlp»caiitHrfditlHiici»  Jittl«idiiig;MUijlAngDQk^k^b^  the 
lead  and  observations  by  night  are  requisite,  and  should  be  a^crefiiUt 
«ttfahdU(itD/;>r^I«tetodmngct»«Bf}p|vhidr  Ahi^nMaM  •ni'i\\%\nM  off 
-eeis'^iiUfith^/bnilcvf  bbokevignndd  naifaiaf'iiff-^breiteiei^vrS^flabd 
MnnibitelwiiawRM/^iknliy^ar  iQi|pe)8t.aAntli[>ii9v<iiidAialKl(J^i^MMOA 
Uns^d^Biifiigeilaefeifeihaboii^fnicHM^amlk-.^^  Aland  «ffatfaipi|8f[Hi 
Adm\!AA9^f^miai^  mi^mkkvtAy9M[%  .htmp  beBttii^»ck0dTvp<nkiihe«|. 
Jk/«ftnBli  ndbvigating{>ji0twHd'jth^e'i1iiDoiihclrfHJnA^ 
aftbnMaiDtoeoiDeinofciaB  JAifidiianis  al(B|^l4JaBid  lAi  B»iih«)d«ykuMl|  ¥s 
lOlffoiidUeifaiiDahdBb-Sii^deniif  4kat4'vanri,qtitib  gwdlMidisi^ioiulBe^ 
vfierif  el^^(K)]^«djQi;  ^fflii^aBa)«t  /night^  iprfaiil^/  UBrAhiihiaK  ntkQiiaito 
fasio^n^ltb^ilctdJxngain  Befo^iahfe  wimld  lie'iDlthe.a)siBn}):gra|ind. 
^tlJBddayttiiDQ^'^isdge  b^tiheTfatfdft  |ieKpe{kiib}8  betwt^'isol^tteaiftl 
£liciie^ttdbcB^tartiie  lIsolBeit^  sa*ftfai|t  ^hoiteislifttle(i/Aiil|9tkiy>i|n|k)aili^ 
idoesiexial^ihai  bbanr/ pcnntsd  wtf  iDimj/MemoiB  «6rthfcifiimeypl)acisil. 
-iaakULi^  It;  v^ns&ntfrioriltiici^dkeit^orq  roifly  clBiugi^  odlyliiqpinjiNisMtJlo 
JdvktdbsBBnaeiViiif /{ifobeeditigifi^hkithtfB^jBev'ei^^  ,-jim  .:  in  >! 
- ii^'Upniq^ J^ecbber^i Jiknnli^^Fabnkry  ffnd  MajH)h:  ttadingHredieli: iav- 
qri^iftMrfth6i6iBt«rardvxakfi^itigf&  bghtortstnhg/mhnsoaci/is  tisrdiiie 

jpaasagccta'ifldiaJitsbeia^.gench-RUTiaorikmgiaid.}^         ofthmre^akni^ 

cisBemncnl  /tfa&fgrtktBit-aAvsnibigie  in  V"y^  ^tewiaai j  otienUoa  Co  tife 

conrenta  which,  donii^ 'DdcrimihsrpJbjMaflrjf  j»iFab^^ 

^UiMg>tli6  «b«rtria! ii  WifijWb  dinfetM^  ^li  l-foiilid  theiMivvteitiin^shore 

l8tfo&  agttinKi  DM,  I  aliraya  stoibd  o/A  to  rtearforiiiO  oviSOn^iM^  ^»«Iii^ 

vmpNsu^f  ttllTehaiiges.  oi  isind.    if  ,te  tvindsiwere'  ii|ght^  1  pvefenred 

/bm^  inHihci^,  s^  astA  avail  myself  ^  tides  and  iimd^^sds^^bdt  ienfy 

'wlwil  ite  Gumpst'vdLv  not  stinng  to^thelW;S.Wl     \  hare  knownl  otte 

oiMasd  fifffpmatq  eiiqagh  to  find  a  S.S.W.  dvecoe  dff  tbe  Cum;  Mmia 

"(iiiirdi^  and  maid  the  passage  to  Bombay  «v^  in  these  mooths  iti  flfl, 

while  other  ships  were  90  days.     In  March  and  A'p^l,''!  foinid'i>ao«td 

Ab  belter  >n-«haia,' as  the  cuirents  artf  faVduvaiik^  and  ^  wlada  light 

and  variable;    In  MAy,  i  should  reosmmend  a  ship  to  woiic  in-ahore  as 

<  far  as  F^tak,  'and  tbeoea  take  the  open  sea  if  bosad  to  India,  or  keep 

-w«il  off'^ore  if  wishing  to  make  the  Persian  Golf. 

September  and  October  are  tedious,  trying  months  ior  making  a  pas- 
sage either  to  or  from  tk^  Red  Sta,  as  the  winds  are  so  y^  light  aild 
ttncevlatjk.  I  hare  tried  passages  both  in  and  off  shore,  but  I  found  it 
tlie  l>Mt  plan  to  work  aocarding  to  the  currents,  and  if  I  foiind  land  and 
ata  bseeses  to  -avail  myself  of  tkem,  and  anchor  When  requisite* 

Vh^On  SaU*^.  Rocks, 

Owing  to  th«  Bengal  steamet^s  having,  in  the  night,  neiii'ly  run  on 
Tahl  Far'An,t  or  SaltS  Rock,  from  their  positions  being  ineorrecily 

.t^t»T»mt<»i «■■■■«■«<«.  ^^iM ■»iii»        — t.-.4t  wiii*     «■»»*■■ *     till  I  I,       , 

t  TjP**^*K  *^^c  ^^  T'itiBig  of  the  MS,  i«  doufjtful.    Jjij  tkc.pi^  iC;«!Pftf-  4(«Jr^ 
IX.  125,  127)iti«  J4n. 

f  The  watering-place  of  Pharao.    Fir*auii  it  commonly  pronounced  FarMn. 
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laid  dpim,*!  detennined  to  fix  iu  trae  place,  aod  le(t  Kolooair  in  order, 
to  ilkian  sighis  for  this  purpose,  ai^d,  by  observationB  made  the  n^x}:^ 
d^  on  Salt^e  I^ock,  I  found  its  exact  place^ 

Ha^iag,  Vti  my  run,  diacov^^red  tliat  tbe  rppbi  are  con^ideriAty  Vkott  ia, 
the  ,Wc^war<k  than  prefiously  laid  down,  feilid  tbat  ^Ab<}«-1  Karl,  whicbk 
ww'distincltly  Tisibie,  must  alaaM  t4^  thie  westWard,  aii4  thereby  xeduce 
the  ptfssag^eWeen  Cape  Guardniii  itnd'  ihJb  Utter — atr  important  i^ttet 
to  ^V'ateattiteri  and  other  veMels;  and  after  fiidfig  thirf  pontion  of 'tUe 
r&^i  |;v)b^o>ii#r^9iti9«arii^'C)f^4a4ci^cini^  the  yfkri«ti^,iai4l  tP^ 
tTM^iP^^WI-^.  'AM4-\'KijfU  tbe//«6ul^#of  vhioh  M  loaoa  proTea  vkal 
I  hnv^  ahoirie,.M8?ft^nrtbat)  ^AWu>:liJ^Ariti#v€k)a9r  to  th««  H-E^  p«M4if 
Africa  than  W99  hitherto  tuppoeed.  .     ,        ,. 

'  Ifhe  fofiowmg  are  the  reauh*  on  Tahl  Far'dn :—       .        ,  . 

QasSiurcJis. 

{jfeut<f|iant  {aow  Commander)  Sknddrii. ulriilk' Captain 'Hadnes's  aeaD* 
tai^lt.by  rTroughton :—  »/     v  . 

Meridional  altitude  122°  26'  33",lat.  12°  25'  46".3. 

Captain.  &^«  Haines,  with  the  Honourable  Company's  sextant,*^  by 
DoUond ;  the  best  sextant  and  strongest  power  in  the  ship : — 

;.  ;  ;\  VpryionfljUUitude  }2f^.24:Ub\U\  iSP  25'  ^QV/^...  /.**.,. 

LieuttoMtitt  Reitnitf,  HoiicMf^ffKe'Ctntipatiy^s  seMAnt;  by  GK1h«rt  *-* 

"'•"^'      ]tferidr6iial"Mtituae  l22^  28'*35^  lat.  'f^i  25^45^'N: 

LoogkiHle  o^  JjbAomttn  hy  tngonometnic  and'  aennral  cliroiioiiiftrie 
mmnranMite  wiiifc4  ittdi  8  du-eaortcttESf  aUoimg  ^iha.  BoiiibiHf>  Liglit- 
hfltts^lo  be.l2^  &41  2tf' &.:«^ 
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Captain   Haines^s   chrononjetera*  %I  1 
Prodsham     .         .         .        f 


n    M 


iS  » 


Young  .         .         .         .  1      21     48 


Mean      ...  1      21      50  E.  of  ^aV^  T'ar'un. 

^Lolonsir  long. '     '     .        '.         .         .         .     53^    34'    23"  E. 

1      21      50 


Long,  of  Salt's  Rock  '       .         .         .         .     52      12     33 


Variation 2      50 


FiMT  SigiMr  S^aftkn  on  Tahl  V^r'iiti,  or  Salfb  Rock,  the  Wlowj«g 
bearings  and  angles  were  takQ»t-^       <• 


E.  bluff  of 'Abdu-l  Kdri  .        :        i'"\\"'  .'  .  S.35^22'E. ' 

W.  extreme  of  island  to  the  ri^t  of  dit^o \«         •  ^  .  /57      12 

T&uc  bewiM  W,  extreme  of  <S^      ....  ,.,;...•  '  \  ,'^  &21  ■   SOJ^I" 

HaycociHuJ,  right  of  Eaiat  Bluff.,  ,     ;..•/./•  .  •:      42.     25,.    „, 

Tme  teaiing  of  Haycock  Hill  ..  ,  ..,.'  .„  '  .•    '.;.  ^  . .  $.  /  7      Os'^v 

Uart  Blufi^  rigjit  E.  extreme  of 'Ab(lu-r Kuxi  '.  ♦  '.'.,  ,^  8     50     / 

True  bearing  of  %  exfrei^^e  of  ditto.  .  .. .,, : ;  \  ^  ' ..,,.  &43  *  4?^.; 

'^Abdtf^l  Kdfi  4i$  a'  long  kiH«  ttMtttii^y^leiialted!  kAiMd;  M  ftit/fi«^ 
t#eett  l^^mdllf  l^N.,  whirfi^lHi  bjrtit^  bearing^ ir^m  ilrt  fii^i 
pbBiVioii  OB  l^a^  Fa¥'4r$<|^tvtK>tbe'?^rig':«f'the#.inidWr^d8  fhtis'!'^  } 
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By  which  calculation.  Cape  Guardafui  (allowed  as  proved),'  by  the 
Burrey  of  the  Palinnrusi  in  51°  20^  45"  E.,  and  II*  50'  45*^  N.,  will 
bear»  from  tbe  W.  end  of  'Abdul  Kufi,  S.  O^j^  W«.  only  ^  mUes.      t 

Salt's  Ro^ka  extend,  in  a  N.£.  and  &W.  directioiii  about  2000  yards, 
and  in  breadth  do  not  exceed  200  or  300  yards.  They  are  divided,  to 
tbe  weatward  of  the  etnfne,  by  ar  nftcrow  and  ehallenr  rooky  chaimel^ 

Tbe  eaatero^Mck  ia  ihe.largeai,  uA  iiAaotie4a»9a  pedr,  ekvatadftboul  • 
400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  two  or  three- smaller ' ones.  Thuiw^atero 
rock  baa  one  peak  of  eqfual  height,  and  ou^  smaller  opie.  It  is  com- 
posed of  granite,  and  from  all  points  of  view  has  a  white  i^ppearance, 
from  the  multitudes  of  birds  (gannets)  that  fVejiueht  these  roAs.'  ^oc' 
a  vestige  of  vegetation  of  any  kind  was  found  on  them,  and  their  only 
occupants  were  birds,  vermin  and  lizards.  ' 

The  T<^^1  Far'iin  rocks  appear,  in  diffeitent  poii/ts  of  view,  to  have 
two,  three,  four,  and  fire  peaks,  and  in  the  day-time  they  can  ht  seen  7  . 
or  8  leagues  off;  but  at  night,  though  clear,  1  could  not  discover  them 
with  a  good  night-glass  at  the  distance  of  8  miles. 

I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  minute  survey  of  these  islands, 
but  while  on  Ta^l  Far*un  I  dispatched  my  quarter-cutters  in  different 
directions  in  order  to  take  sounding^. 

Northwards  the  bank  does  not  extend  far  from  the  rocks,  but  to  the 
N.W.  had  33  fathoms  2  miles  off: — 


To  the  W.S.W.       . 

.     20  fathoma  2  miles  off. 

„       S>S.£*           . 

•     15    .  „    .  o-       „ 

•          .11        fj       2t       jj 

,,.         l!j*0.i!i«             • 

•         •       9       f>       1         ff 

And  wifbin  these  limits  overfalls  of  2,  3,  4,  and  6  fathoms,  at  a  cast, 
rock^  botwm.  I  do  not  know  whether  aay  dangav  exiate  between-' AMiifl 
Kun  and  Tahl  Far'un,  but  recommend  caution* 
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Id  the  night,  when  8  miles  off  the  rocks,  I  was  suddenly  distnr 
hy  hearing  Lieutenant  Jardine,  the  officer  of  the  watch,  call  to 
quarter-master,  and  tell  him  to  jump  into  the  chains,  and  take  a  caa 
the  lead :   no  hottom  was  found,  so  I  directed  the  deep  sea-lead  to 
hove,  hut,  finding  no  hottom  at  80  ^thorns,  and  the  ship  heing  a; 
reutly  on  a  bank  with  discoloured  water,  I  examined  the  sea-water 
a  microscope,  and  found  it  full  of  small  animalcula,  in  shape  resem 
limpets,  of  a  white  colour,  which  of  course  at  once  accounted  for 
white  appearance  of  the  water  in  a  clear,  star-light  night :  this  a; 
ance  was  similar  to  muddy  water  in  5  and  6  fathoms. 

Having  experienced  a  similar  white  appearance  on  the  coast 
quently,  and  tried  the  same  experiment,  I  merely  mention  it  that  na 
gators  may  not  give  notice  of  a  supposed  danger  when  the  experim< 
of  sounding  will  prove  ^at  there  is  none. 

'AdeHy  May  4^A,  1844. 


III. — Account  of  Governor  G.  Grbt*s  Exploratory  Journey 
the  South' Eastern  Sea-board  of  South  Australia.    By  Mr.  ThoI 
BuKR>  Dep.  Surv.-Gen.     Conununicated  by  Lord  Stan  lei 

Governor  Grey^s  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley. 

Adelaide^  June  22,  1844. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  towards  the  end 
the  month  of  April  last,  I  left  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  exph 
ing  the  south-eastern  portions  of  this  province,  which  abut  u] 
the  territory  of  New  South  Wales. 

This  part  of  South  Australia  has  been  hitherto  almost  unknot 
ha\ing  been  only  traversed  in  one  direction  by  overland  partii 
and  as  the  line  of  route  which  they  had-  always  pursued, 
through  a  country  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  unpromising  cl 
racter,  it  was  very  generally  imagined  that  the  south-eastern 
tions  of  the  province  offered  little  inducement  to  settlers,  and 
there   was   little  probability   of  any   continuous  line  of 
ments  being  established  between  South  Australia  and  New  Soul 
Wales. 

I  hoped,  however,  that  a  minute  examination  of  this  count 
and  more  especially  of  those  portions  of  it  wliich  were  yet 
known,  migrht  show  that  these  impressions  were  without  foui 
tion;  and  in  order  that  the  exploration  which  I   was  about 
undertake  might  be  rendered  as  effective  as  possible,  I  took  wit 
me  Mr.  Bonney  (the  Comniissioner  of  Public  Lands),  a  gend^ 
man  of  much  enterprise  and  ability,  and  who  was  the  original  dil 
coverer  of  the  overland  route  from  Port  Phillip  to  South  AusI 
and  also  the  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  Mr«  Burr,  with  wl 
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knowledge  of  the  bush,  and  talent  for  surveying  and  exploring,  I 
was  well  acquainted.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  your  Lord- 
ship that  the  results  of  our  journey  were  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature ;  and  that  we  asscertained  that  by  keeping  near  the  sea* 
coast,  instead  of  pursuing  the  line  of  route  previously  adopted, 
there  is  an  almost  unintierrupted  tract  of  good  country  between  th6 
rivers  Murray  and  Glenelg.  In  lome  places  this  line  of  good 
country  thins  off  to  a  narrow  belt ;  but  in  other  portions  of  the 
route  it  widens  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  on  approach* 
ing  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  continuous  tracts  of  good  country  which  is  known  to 
exist  within  the  limits  of  South  Australia. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  good  country  near  the  south-eastern 
boandary  is,  that  it  is  of  recent  volcanic  origin,  and  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  numerous  craters  with 
which  it  abounds  must  very  recently  have  been  in  a  state  of  action. 
The  accompanying  map  of  the  newly- explored  country,  executed 
by  Deputy  Surveyor-General  Burr,  contains  plans  and  elevations 
of  two  volcanic  mountains,  which  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
character  of  these  hills ;  and  the  enclosed  sketch  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Angus,  a  young  artist  who  accompanied  me,  represents  very  faith- 
fully one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  another  species  of  crater, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and  which  are  filled 
with  fresh  water,  and  are  almost  unfathomable.  The  water  in  the 
one  represented  in  this  drawing  was  103  feet  deep,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  our  journey,  and  the  extent  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed,  preclude  me  from  attempting  to 
give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  results  of  this  expedition  in  the 
form  of  a  Dispatch ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  enclosed  for  your 
Lordship's  information  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Expe* 
tiou,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Deputy  Surveyor-General 
Burr.  I  think  it,  however,  proper  to  state  briefly  the  following 
points  which  it  has  decided,  and  which,  as  bearing  directly  upon 
the  futute  prosperity  of  these  colonies,  it  is  desirable  that  your 
Lordship  should  be  made  acquainted  with. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  South  Australia 
has^w  been  ascertained  to  be  at  least  as  fertile  as  any  other 
known  portions  of  that  colony ;  and  the  excellence  and  great  ex- 
tent of  the  good  land  in  that  portion  of  the  province,  the  whole  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Crown,  affonls  a  guarantee  that  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  land,  and  consequently  the  means  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  emigration,  will  increase,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  to  come,  with  the  increase  of  the  population ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  being  unoccupied,  a  large  outlet 
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y^l .  ezifts  for  the  rapidljr-increanng  flocks  and  herd**  of  iImi 
cplopists.  These  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  produce  moaX 
44YW^g•<Hls  re^nlti»  both  for  the  inhahitants  «f  thU  coloaj,  Md 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  mother-oountry. 

^Jtiother  material  point  connected  with  the  fertile  tracts  of  land 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  South  Australia  is  that  this  good 
country  lies  in  the  immediate  neighbottrfaood  of  the  sea,  and  that 
|;his  pi^rt  of  the  coast  contains  three  bays,  one  of  which  has  been 
ascertained  to  afford  good  anchorage  to  small  vessels,  even  in  the 
winter  season,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other 
twx»  bajWi  more  especially  Lac^pMe  Bay,  will  be  found  to  peosess 
the  same  advantage. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  has  now  been  explored, 
will  therefore  be  able  with  great  facility  to  ship  their  produce  tc^ 
f^nd  to  receive  their  supplies  from,  the  adjacent  ports,  either  in 
New  South  Wales  or  South  Australia.  r 

As  this  country  lies  immediately  between  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia,  and  forms  an  almost  continuous  link  of  good 
country  between  the  rivers  Murray  and  Glenelg,  and  can,  in  its. 
natural  state,  be  traversed  in  nearly  all  directions  by  drays  and 
carts  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
settlements  will  exist  between  Adelaide  and  Port  Phillip :  indeed 
the  squatters  from  New  South  Wales  have  already  begun  to 
occupy  the  most  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  this  new  country 
with  sheep  and  cattle  stations. 

Durii^  our  journey  we  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Rivoli 
Bay>  which  is  one  of  the  bays  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  and 
which  had  previously  been  only  seen  from  a  distance,  I  formed 
our  dep6t  at  this  bay,  and  proceeded  with  a  detached  party  to  the 
S.E. ;  and  during  my  absence  a  survey  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bay  was  made  by  some  men  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners ; 
and  the  master  of  a  whalings  vessel  which  was  lying  there  at  anchor 
having  lent  his  boats  for  the  purpose,  soundings  were  obtained 
both  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  over  that  portfon  of  it 
which  affords  the  best  anchorage. 

I  thus  have  it  in  my  power  to  enclose  a  chart  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bay ;  and  I  have  also  forwarded  an  outline  s^jplcfa 
of  Rivoli  Bay,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Angus. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)         G.  Grbt. 

P.S. — Since  writing  this  dispatch  I  have  received  another  very 
interesting  sketch,  which  I  have  forwarded  for  your  Lordship's 


'  &rok»  ike  Muh^  akd  readn£ai0^Vt(!iMk}        *   1*8 

kilbnBation.  '  It  givetf  an  ootlitie  of  Mouhl  Schanck/ which  is  the 
mere  el^mted  shell  of  an  extinct  ctmt^ ;  and  it  shows  in  the  fove^ 
gremnd  another  6f  the  'ettmct  braters  fnil'  of  fresh  #atei^/ wUiA 
are  fonnd  in  ihe'contl  formations.  -^      ) 

(Signed)      '       G.  GrA^. 


tlxiracts  Jfrom  Deputy  Survey  or- General  77iomas  Burros  JoUrnal 
qfhU  Expedition  in  company  tvith  Governor  Grey. 

MM  April^At  1  v.m.  I  left  Adelaide  fdr  Mount  Bkrke^i  aiid 
on  the 

llfA*— The  drays,  which  b^d  been  dispatched  frotn  Adelaide 
9tk  the  9th  instant,  were  overtaken  by  me  at  a  she(^p-stAtion  on  the 
Bremer;  proeeedingf  with  which,  we  encamped  at  4  ^M.  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Lake  Victoria,  aboat  12  miles  from  Wellington.  '    ' 

\2Ai4 — ^Arrired  at  Wellington,  on  the  river  Mnrray;  at  3  f  .m. 
On  the  road  we  met  a  party  of  eleren  persons,  with  seventy "liead 
of  cattle  and  four  horses,  on  their  way  to  Adelaide  from  Pbrt 
Phillip.  They  had  been  nine  weeks  on  their  journey,  which  was 
performed  without  accident. 

I4M. — Proceeded  up  the  Murray  river  to  the  crossing  pla<^e  ^ 
the  weather  was  very  boisterous,  and  the  road  along  the  river,  at 
the  crossing,  under  water  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  however,  Wef 
succeeded,  in  the  afternoon,  in  getting  all  over  to  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  except  one  empty  dray,  and  the  bullocks  and  horses. 

I5^A.-^One  of  the  horses,  on  landing,  after  swimming  across 
the  river,  put  his  near  hind  foot  into  a  hole  in  a  sunken  rock.  The 
hole  being  wide  inside,  the  horse  by  struggling  got  his  foot  turned 
round,  and  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  stone,  that  notwithstanding  every 
exertion  was  made  to  extricate  him,  by  the  men  belonging  to  the 
party  and  by  the  natives,  some  of  whom,  although  it  was  a  cold 
day,  remained  in  the  water  for  more  than  four  hours,  and  endea- 
voured, by  diving,  &c.,  to  set  the  horse's  foot  free,  it  was  not  until 
the  horse  had  been  thus  confined,  with  only  his  head  out  of  water, 
for  more  than  five  hours,  that  he  was  released.  This  was  accom- 
plished at  last  by  a  native,  who  contrived  to  work  with  a  hammer 
at  ^le  rock  under  water,  and,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  aper- 
ture, set  the  horse's  foot  at  liberty.  This  accident  detained  us  so 
long  that  we  were  unable  to  proceed  on  the  journey  to-day.  The 
horse  died  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. 

IGth. — Started  at  8h.  20  m.  down  the  river  Murray;  signalized 
when  opposite  Wellington.  On  finding  that  his  Excellency  had 
not  arrived  there,  we  proceeded  about  6  miles  down  the  river,  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
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j/M.-^ArriveJ  s^i  Bonnej'js  water-toles  on   Lake  Albert  at 
.Ih.Spm.     Met  Mr,  Bonneyi  Commissioner  of  Crown  ^ncls 

,  we  |iroceeq,e<J  on  our  jo^rney^  On  the  eastern  b<irders  of  ihe 
^^aUe  we  pas^ed  several  iiuts  of  a  far  betfer  dcrscriplion  than  Cnqse 
(t^uilt  %y  the,  native^  mor^  to  ttie  westwarA,     Xhese  huts  Were 

nearly  circular,  and  7  or  8  feet' in  height'.    .The  wall  w^  com- 

T)ose4  pf  ;9^&U  sp^rs  pjacedin  the  ^ounct/  and  rising  to  a^ut 
15  feet  at  a  steep  an&rle^:  on  the  fop  of  these  spax's  other  lighter 
^on^  wp?;e  i^laced^  and  n^et  at  the  centre^  the^  were  but  ^^ightlv 

lBplined,jan4  fornjied  i|ie  roof;  the  whole  was  covered  with  tuft, 

witd  tae^  exception  of  a.  triangular  doorway,  Facipg  ihe  'N.E. 
r     Slaving  followed  the  .overland,  tra(^  round  Lake  Albert  untiT  ^t 

^tK)lc,  k  westeily ^^rection,  we  Ipft  it»  and  steered  nealrly  S.,  9^'er  f& 
Varrow  branch  of  tlje  desert.  At  1 1.  55  m.  the  horse-ilraj  ajrrived 
^on  the.'Coorongir  ^i^d  a  proper /place  )vas  selected  for  e/u^anipine^ : 
|atj2n.p0iri.  the  buUpck-drays  arrived.    .   ,  '  ,         i         r 

IjwA.-^  According  to  directions  given  to  me,  the  party  w:as  to 
.Ii^1t«  up^il  his  Excellency  Arrived, .  at' tlie  first  good  caoipin^- 
^jg^rovhd  which  we  came  to  oh  the  Coorong;  we  therefore  re- 
.Inained  stationary  this  day,     At  3h.  45  m.  the  Governor  arrived, 

and  went  over  to  see  a  party  who  were  on  tneir  Way  overland  wit|i 
.hprMi.     Th^y  had  had  an  unpleasant  journey^  more  tbanjour 

monihs  out,  and  w^re  Very  short  of  provisions :  vfe  supplied  tbeip 
^  ^jth  flQur;  mutton^  tea^  and  sugar.  They  informed  us  that  there 
,wa^a  creek  on  this  side  the  Glenelg,  bearing  westwaxd,  about 

jl^OjUiles  fi^om  the  coast,  on  which  there  were  some  settlers ;  also 
*it)^t  we  should  meet  two  bushrangers  on  the  road,  who  had  five 

borses  wjth  them,,  and  were,  making  their  escape  to  Adelaide  from 

1?ortland  Bay,  ,  '^ 

\  2tkh, — Encamped  at  3  P.m.  on  a  flat,  near  to  the  spot  where 
'M*Grath  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  about  two  years  ago.    We 

Sw  many  natives,  who  endeavoured  to  make  us  understand  that 
ey  had  not  been  concerned  in  that  murder,  or  in  the  murder  of 
.the  passengers  of  the  Matia. 

,  .  ^Ist. — In  consequence  of  our  being  crippled  by  the  loss  of  two 
pair  of  bullocks — one  pair  having  been  left  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Murray,  and  another  rendered  unavailable  through  acddent-r- 
the  serviceable  number  was  reduced  to  eight:  it  was,  therefore, 
considered  advisable  to  leave  some  of  our  luggage  and  one  dray 
behind,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  the  remaining  baggage  on  one 
dra^ ;  but  notwithstanding  the  load  was  thus  considerably  reduced, 
the  eight  bullocks  were  found  insufficient  to  convey  it  in  one  dray, 
as  in  a  soft  or  heavy  soil  it  sank  considerably  :  the  load  was  there- 
fore divided  again^  and  on  we  started  with  the  two  drays,  ^ach 


having  a  team  of  four  hullqckfl.     At  aWt^t  4  miles  we. met  a 


were  sai|snea  mej  rh'ad  npt  qapt^r'ea  i  .|irizel '  'jAftef  B,  ^^aJT 
of  about  twentv  miQutes  each  party  proceedetf  on'  Tts  'i'e^ei^ivie 
route;  and  at  4!i,r45  iii.  we'encaimped' on  k  5ne  'flat,' witfc  seVefal 
VeVsorMceUeritwW.       "      Z'     ^     .'  ..   .   n  >  TT,  .„ 

•'  ,  ?2w</.-iRoae  on,  ai'  usu&l,  filieW  of  iK^'  dmys,  anH  |[i  I  '^.ii. 
•ipaae:  the  /'  SaTt  ^Cr^ek;;"or  •  '^  ^onne/»  Crfe^k.*^  ^  Aftei*  ;tfte  tad 
Ipleefi  ^erQ  about  40  mimitcsan  overland ''party  arr  J  v^,  ConsS^iiht 
ot  eleice'^peo^ns,  with  four  horses  and  a  tUtied  carf.  '  It  ^M  tfie 
^s^me  we  ha^'m^t  yh,the  river  Murray,  onh'  inine  da{y&,()ef6re.'d6&'- 
ducted  by  a  person  named  Wbod^.    .His  Ezceitency,  accbmfcap 


,  native  dogs  had  heen  there  recently,  and  at  several  placies~]hfiul 
scratched  jlway  th^  earth;  at  one  place  a  small  bole  had  been 
ihadb  bj  them,  only  remov^  by  a  ridf  e  of  earth  about  Q  ihchc^s 
^ross  and  half  an  inch  jn  height  above  the  water  in  tlie  Yar^ 
\ip\e :  on  tasting  the  water  in  the  small  hollow  it  was  discovered 
to  be  perfectly  fresh.  j  /*    i 

23rrf. — At  8>h.  SOm.  the  Governor's  party  started  for  Mount 
Oambier,  and  Wood^s  party  for  Adelaide.  At  about  5  miles  we 
came  to  a  well  of  water,  situated  about  50  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  The  well  contains  the  best  water  for  many  miles,  and'  i^s 
situation  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  Iix  April,  184^, 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  travel  this  road  with  the  Governor,  this 
well  was  discovered  by  his  Excellency,  who  left  the  road  to  shoot. 
Since  that  time^  I  have  inquired  of  all  persons  that  I  have  met  who 
had  travelled  on  this  road,  and  have  found  invariably  that  this,^^! 
was  not  known  to  them.  It  is  situated  about  50  yards  to  the  rignt, 
after  the  road  leaves  the  scrub  and  passes  on  to  the  sand-hills.  Ip 
order  to  render  it  conspicuous,  we  set  up  marks  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  direct  the  traveller  to  it.  About  4  miles  beyond  this  well 
bis  Excellency  crossed  the  Coorong  at  a  place  where  the  water  did 
not  exceed  6  inches  in  depth,  and  went  to  the  beach.  The  sanci^- 
hills  from  this  point  are  from  one*third  to  half  a  mile  across,  an^ 
abont  200  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  Amongst  them  the 
scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  be  termed  mountain-scenery  ip 
miniature;  in  some  places  the  sand-hills  rise  precipitately,  in 
others  gently;  there  are  many  glens  and  lofty  summits,  witfi 
undulating  plains.  Shrubs  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  fine 
bright  green  foliage^  grow  among  these  dunes  in  luxuriant  pi^tche^ 
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whilst  in  other  pkost  nothiog  fant  the  bare  white  huuI  m 
lomajQg  a  remarkable  contrast  Among^  these  sand-hills  we  saw 
sevieral  iqpots  wbioh  are  termed  "  sand^patches.'*  They  are  ralh^ 
ratnatiiksble^  for  they  hare  the  appearanoe  of  trees  or  shrubs  coai^ 
pssed  of  stone.  On  tnspedicai  I  fonnd  that  these  stone  shrubs 
were  invariably  hollow,  and  in  several  caies  when  I  examined  the 
inside  of  these  tabes  thnai^pearance  was  thai  of  a  esst,  tal(e«frcin» 
the.  stems  or  faranoh  of  $i  tree ;  this  Isada  ma  to  believe  that  the 
sand-pafkdies  ha^  been  formed  as  follows  : — ^A  shrubbery  simiiar 
to  those  at  present  seen  on  the  sand-bills  has  at  some  fernner 
{lefied  been  wholly,  or  in  part»  covered  with  drifting  sand;  l^e 
Isees  thus  covered  would  naturally  die ;  the  dead  vrood  abtoA 
she  moisture  and  form  a-  nudens  around  which  the  lime  in- the 
knass  would. aceumulate,  and  oement  the  sand  in  the  immediale 
tteighbeurhood :  this  would  go  on  for  a  time,  when  a  portion  >of 
the  sasd  wlhicfa  coverefl  the  shrubbery  being  thus  cemenledj  %lm 
asmaiuder,  which  would  still  be  loose,  might  by  some  peculiar 
eddy  of  the  wind*  caused  by  hills  or  dales  formed  in  the  meao 
lisse)  be  drifted  to  some  other  spot,  leaving  only  the  portimis 
which  had  become  consolidated,  and  which  have  ik>w  every  tip- 
p«imnoe  of  petrified  trees.  I  am  still  more  inclined  to  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  case  from  having  seen  similar  tubes^  on  the 
fcVestera  side  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  wii^  the  wood  act4«ally  filling 
them. 

V.  I  believe  there  are  sand-patches  presenting  a  similar  appear* 
anoe  to  those  on  the  Coorong>  the  origin  of  which  in  quite  di^' 
lerent ;  but  as  they  did  not  come  under  our  observation  duruig 
<this  journey,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  more  fuUy 
jbto  the  subject 

.  The  rollers  on  the  beach  were  considerable,  although  the  day 
Was  perfecdy  calm.  At  3  h.  45  m.  we  encamped  near  the  road :  a 
well  was  dug,  but  the  water  was  brackish,  and  only  fit  for  cattler 
24<A.f— Having  dispatched  the  drays,  his  Excellency  proceeded 
to  Wambat  range,  about  2  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  road,  from  a 
point  on  which  we  proceeded  10  miles  in  a  S.E.  diiection>  te 
-the  tap  of  some  low  scrubby  eminences,  beyond  which  to  the 
N«N.£.  and  E.  were  apparently  a  succession  of  low  bacreu 
•ridges,  with  wide  valleys  between  them;  to  the  S.E.  there  weie 
some  distant  ranges,  which  appeared  to  be  wooded.  Fram  this 
place  we  struck  off  S.W,,  and  crossed  a  low  swampy  grouiid 
4hat  must  be  subject  to  periodical  inundations  of  fresh  water,  for 
there  were  numerous  fredli^water  shells  (particularly  Bulimua) 
lon  the  surface.  This  swan^  continues  from  where  we  were  io 
the  salt  creek.  The  salt  is  rotten,  but  good.  There  are  upon 
it  many  small  sand-hills,  well  wooded  and  grassed,  which  from 
the  range  have  much  the  appearance  of  islands.     Encamped  .«t 


the  e^mimg  oi  the  Coorodg;  in  I^  by  Rcf  ulw  90"  SC ;  iicnr# 
is  ft  wril  of  tolemble  water.  A  remarksble  diange  takes  piaoci 
in  the  diaradet  of  tbe  oiMiiitry  at  this  point.  The  Coorong/whidir 
has  been  eontiDuoDs  for  many  miles  (fr<n&  the  sea-moudi  of  Htss 
Mittrsy)j,  becomes  here  a  sneoesiionof  lakes,  and  instead  of  wasb-f 
ing  immediately  under  the  dones  of  Mad,  diere  is  aspoee  of  hall 
«  mfle  of  graas)r  flat  iMtween  the  dimes  and  the  Cootong.  The 
dti  ties  <rf  srad  beyond  this  point  also  lose  their  momitsin  charaetev  t/ 
they  do  not  attain  near  the  altitude  of  those  to  the  N.»  and  aroiWi 
loBg:er  bare,  but  oorsred  with  viegelation.  ■      .-    .-  *^i 

25^.'^'-«Ilodo  orer  the  sand-lulls  to  the  beach,  which  lie-  folf 
kMved'  for  two  or  three  miles.  On  ourvetnrn  9t  noon  we -met 
snMlther  o^rland  psorty.  This  psrty  consisted  of  twelm  persoits 
(all  male)  ;  they  had  with  them  560  head  ef  cattle^  320  rams,iiisd 
1^  hmrses^  At  1  y.it.  we  came  to  the  granite  rock*  Th^  is^ 
perharpsv  the  monx  remarkable  feature  in  the  ooontry  that  we  hsd 
seen  to*  the  E.  of  the  river  Murmy.  It  consists  of  a  large  prsi> 
imditig  mass  of  oiMirse*giiuned  red  granite^  with  numeronsete^ 
bedded  masses  of  fine-grained  dark  grey  granite,  and  to  Sbs 
N.W.  a  vein  of  vitrified  quarts  rock.  It  rises  to  about  20  or  fiC 
feet,  and  to  the  N.W.  consists  of  a  large  smooth  mass,  ristng 
like  a  blister  from  the  plain,  whereas  to  the  S.E.  the  blocks  are 
iivegular  sad  piled  one  upon  another.  There  are  several  smaU 
patdies  with  soil  upon  which  kangaroo-grass  and  casuarina  growi 
On  this  spot  we  saw  several  kangaroo-rats,  which  belong  to  a  new 
qpecies.  To  the  E.N.E.  and  S.E.  there  are  several  other  pro*- 
trnding  masses  of  granite  near  to  that  described,  as  also  to  th^ 
N.W.  jutting  into  the  sea.  The  Coorong  may  be  considered  to 
cease  at  this  point.  This  low  granite-range  forms  a  water-shed, 
throwing  the  drainage  to  the  N.  and  S.  respeetively,  to  the 
salt-ereek  and  the  sea-month  of  the  Murray  and  to  Ross's  oreek, 
that  by  an  embouchure,  through  whidi  a  considerable  quantity  ef 
vrater  flows,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea :  on  the  shore  the  granite*rock 
forms  a  remarkably  bold  point  in  a  long  straight  line  of  ooast,  and 
has  evidently  been  taken  for  a  cape  by  Flinders  and  M.  Baudin; 
on  the  chart  of  the  former  it  is  called  Cape  Bernonilli,*  and  on  the 
chart  of  the  latter  Cap  Morard-de-Galles.  This  rock  projects 
but  a  few  feet  into  the  sea ;  there  is,  however,  from  this  point  a 
sunken  granite  reef  jutting  into  tbe  sea,  which,  I  have  no  doubly 
will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  those  rocks  that  bveak  the 
water,  and  render  it  so  tranquil  in  Lacepede  Bay:  in  all  pvo* 
bability  the  entrance  to  this  bay  will  be  found  to  bear  nearly 
N.N.W.  from  its  bight.     We  passed  four  wells  on  this  day's 

*  The  C.  Bernouilli  of  Tlinden  is  not  exactly  the  Morard-de-Galles  of  Baudm. 
I^Ibden*!  C.  Bernouilli  b  4  miles  N.  of  flie  granite  rocks,  and  it  clearly  mora  oi  a 
SapsrlMil ia  bU dowaiB  Mr.  Bsr^a mm^^^  A.) 
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']Cfamiping»^obDii^ii«d^«»>d«^gx»ffi&h  al  oui^  own 'Okmfi  watfer  wM 
^bWdiwd}  atiifi^ifeet^jniiaibluiifeinBid/'irbpchi'ljigr  IbcrneatliJt'fMiMb 
iliH^.M  /ihi'idie  9«n1  were'Hdiiierofift'isfaMl»/ini<!  anpcrfiHrt.  iStiiMr«rf 

.pJ2&ftk-^Ii»{£fla»Henc^:an>nBa  «« 'tel  ihe^ba&ch  froth  f«be 
liaiiip  tlutiii^oaniiigr/'aadfoliaivKillih^  b^  cr«0k^;^'w^ 

JW9H  dnan^iportioiis  mfi;  TeiMds  'Ubut  liad 'beto'  wn^daed^'  biilf  t  there 
unus^^talfatiiig^byr  wlfick  Unef-oirUd te  kkentifiedi  li  was  rmaaaikiii 
^jj 'MnMBteme^i  dtotlthvvdtiiraaJa^'gil^tldifik'eiJceattit^^  ktif 
^M/ibe'liiad!i'^]n'>tkLtriiAikbavte'b^  .obaenre(L'ali'>lfae.fi:Mdiis 
4iaj!,'«(ken*<lh&HirBaAber''waaixahli,'WbeF^  th»ida^^  witirm 
moderalei^bsea^  itettiiB^'iiil  fcomikfad  em^^tha^mw-  no  amif/aenl 
A^lwmiA'ppem^ltlkBat&iiiUKtm^kki^^  We  jtore^itralloas  to^n- 
^tvd  Oevcaikpeief/tfaiq  difietoeofe^  aohdT iwient  bar >to (the  iandUliSlfc 
lb^)fecfc'Kfcvf  JinafaeT»^i-bQt<trei»  aofelbl^  'to  -seid  ^anjr  ;:'Bpecidkt 
limois;  jverei  entered  dqlb^aa-tie  tbe-couseief 'tids>  ttilkiite-ibP  tfb 
QCoan^iB/'abr'  a^pbimdy  J[^pBB<  jcoilit  At-  thiauixtierwe  wevfa'«<it 
awatf e  i  df /  tim  ( ^Daiiite«<tof  apokeiif  <!£  itl  •  tbia  jeunial  op-  4lie':25dl 
inateaVbuftjiot  aeeh  bynie.till'the  ISdi^cD  May^>iL]theii^  ii'k 
pseiibualy  smeiltfenbd /as 'b^ag' Connected  with;  Uie  graiike*ildck« 
Al'Iioasfa  eraak  irt^  inotieed  ftt  the  fiyi|t  ^ibne  a  indls^  wkioU 
ia'ieeooted  bj'  the>!natii^CB'  and)  ottd  by  them  to*  oaptare  ^Ufdft» 
iTheitfelliii  ist  foHnad  byiseveik  flfeeder'Btadcsv  two  of  wfaicb  are 
fii/bd^  io' itbe  gi{(raiid  abouC  ^$'«ir '6;'feet  iqiart,  andvise  sboim>4 
feipt  ;>  the  iopB  of  'these  ara  ecmneeled  by^  a  thiid,  'PtlSlal  ithe 
cemaina^'ibar  rare' piaoad  diagonally  attroso.  AH'abottt  4*fe^ 
fi[itant>^tl»<.treUisia'  boUsiirik:£)fjnedy' which  is:  aoreened  bj  snail 
'brtneUss  of  tecbs-^iat'riiie  abdwi  2'feoi  item  tb6  gmolid^  and  K 
anall  faolefb/lefl^  at. lie biUskihitHi^  wkicha-Mativecrtepa/and 
&i»>itoiieealedi  tpUifefi  thei  fini^aiid'seoDfid'fini^er  of  <hia  keft:  iheiid 
aerosa  bir  lip8»  which  ore  slightly  opteed»  aad  bf  dntwing^^in  bU 
hadatfa^he  makeaa  chirp  that <milf  the  biids^  whioh>  thoa  endoed^ 
pctocdi  -oa  th^ 'tteiiis^workii  The  matire,  concealed  in  thie'amall 
bower»  deitemtel^  places  a  nooaeyattaidied  to  a  long  siendier 
alidb/keld  in  the  .fet^  bandi  roond  die  aeek  <of  anylArd  that 
may  settle  on  the  tr^hsi^  b&id  drawri'it  into  the  bower.  Tbe^io^' 
cess  is  similar  to  wiring  pike.  CoFporal  Mason/ of  the  pcdice, 
i^t  >aaferal^acks  at  Ross's  creek.  His  EtcAleocy,  h&hg  de- 
lireiis  tO'0onimnBicatewith>the>nattves,aQd  to  e8tid>liBh  &  friendly 
]»DeTOokine  #itb  thetn,  welii/to  thea*  warlef/s^  hat  they  had  fiedi 
WesatW'their^racki^'Which  wd^foMowiedfora  ahoit' distance;  i6 
rapid  liad  been  their  flighty  4hat  tbey  had  left' some  of  their  good* 
behind  them^  and  on  ftirther  pomnit  we  discoireFed  a  basket,  '-wsm 
oldrtig^'a  d^ing  slick,  iSciciy/Mduch^  •iu'dieir'tre^Ndotioii^  tb^  hod 


«lick  Aunl  befuiefu.'  The  Gortiirnttr.iriaoed'aanie'dQiiipefi  i|i<itiie 
htmitekf^Sidivmi  fdv«iiipAheiflQaDi:h..>.  <LJi»re.iDotdptibtth»yi4t^t« 
Iwajohitigr  itf  ^rqm:  90Vi«.'  fehlekeli .  r^'iFhcre)!*  m  bntj  esoenJive  ^iWii 
tlil»lloBi'|ieiity£{)  ifaffisottik  mb|>b9(l<ii'flr6allportiiMi  qf>pter»itc>4)|5 
subject  to  annual  inundatkm.  fThiB.^sbt  wte«ideA>ib^lbetS^l^ 
aid  Su  dnd  >NiJ  by  la  loir  etamBtimminB^iv  Bneaibped  i^-afatiriUlis- 
ttancc^toibe^iagiM  a(ttfariKiad!Mban|[:riC<tbA>caftiBish»4u&^(  fl[<itatt 
.'waiidiigitbttts^hiaaiidvatidkfefiletaU&'Imiler  olBtauied'Dt'ab0iiti5  Amil 
iTtaccefvesftffiahjiiBcctalrialKlbliil^ttieiBiui^  dad !w  retort isimdsMi^ 
MdL  slielk  in.3ti;i  ^eiBbelh^^werei^eithev  iidani'ical  >wkb»lor-  iftskxl^ 
idliad^/ekiaitng'spefi^ti;  •aitfeibaiuti4faettb^loiiivtbe  itoffidbedbaie 
makim  ibid  bad*  o<  aea**waed  bcMeenTaceDtlnoiditdae^-iheycdb- 
knied^liod  evei^  appeataiie»»of'that-iil  preflffnUon  iba/cdasti  •)>•"« 
-  ri '276l.fr*t-His  'ExoaUen^y  deteiskineil;'  dnn  kabdiBg  fmt^itbe^Am^ 
Alr.MiQjdajBijnDio0deii:tfaatltfK  ayneafeiiBh  poHj^vngbi  viab  Gups 
SfarBOfalli,  flood  that  the  bdUookaend  draf/i-hmMk  ni^hHtbe/kisdledl 
Jit  9di.«40fliL}buifixeal][eiu)j)8taltetlfor  Gitpe  Bemtnnlbi'Ht  flkwak 
Ssiilcs/weaaadB  tbtfiixnftt.  We  passad  «bYnBl;{ie8h»«TMrterftea^ 
tfaei^  awtenps/aiBoaoraeifalt  lag*oons;  butby  the  coun^*  nthiob  wa 
IbUowteLwedid  ndt^ cites  an;  swtemps,  and  -k  doaj  tnigkt  b^nalBoi 
t4  l]ie»«a0st  'OuEt  oobsse  is  tolmbIy'WeU.Td0fiiiad,/ksf'saveq 
boMaa  paiScd  andise^assed  it.  We  'notittod  tbe  same  sihooAn^^ 
of  thfe  sea  pa  on  the  Ipsecediag  day,  bni  oonldiibt  petodirB  t\m 
oasscj  lUbliL  wa^waietmitbio'  4  aailes^  ^-CaJpB  BefneuiUi^  when!  k 
beaivy  sarf-prdieDted  .itself,  stratobing  iroiri  theioape  to 'the  N':  IV) 
add  NJN.WJnnitl  lost  below  4be  konaon^^  The  yiswirotki  Clqpd 
SerdeutUi'la laAgnifioant;  4he  se$i  i99A  brokien>fbr  mtfeaaS'fapias 
Ae^a^dnld  trainel^  the  bseakera  extended  fl-om  the  ^toasi^taftkcl 
S.  Honnd.to  tt^  W;  and  N;W«,  when  they  were  lent  io^tUeidisJ 
faneer  From  this  to  'tke  cosat  ob.«thd  right  the  water  iirat'  aa 
imodtb^asatlake.  I  faatteanideatl»t'Liid6pdde-Bay  is>sheh«feA 
by  a  gxanitic  reef  connected  with  the  granite  tockon  the  coast 
befbiB'  mentiotied,  wliioh  is  a  portion  of  the  granitic,  dibid^tharti 
terminally  She-  Goorong,  and  fonni^  the  water^sbed  <af  the  sah^ 
ertek  Id  the  N«  aiod  R<tts's<  creak  to  the  S,,  and  that  this  graaste 
anlLbe  fdund  topretnide  in  manj  places  to  the>  N.E.>  between 
the  ^esd  of  tke>  CoorOng  and  the  riter  Murray* 
2&A.^>--*R«naiDed  stationary.  '  *         > 

•S9^*-^Proceeded  dn  ear  joomeyi  and  at  naght  we  caase  op 
witkapaxty  fron  wkoiti  we't>btiiined  elcTen  more  sbeepi  At  4 
niiks  fimai  the  csotip  w^  pasaed  a  well  which  had  been  dag  by 
lir.  Bonney  ia  his  everlabd-  expedition  in  1839.  The  weil-  waa^ 
Mttk  tbrottgb  a  reoent  lamestone  centainitig  many  shells.  As  tbe 
water  waa  good,  we  filled  oar  kegs  and  proceeded.  At  200  yards 
^i^.eatel3edia.weo4>  thechanicl*r  of  whueh  was  q;isite  distkictfroiti 
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tl»t  which  we  'had  preTieualy  seen ;  the  wattle,  gum-tree,  black'* 
wood,  &c.  grew  Imariantly,  and  there  wai  a  water-oovrte  having 
a*  drainage  fvom  the  eastward.  His  EzceUeaey  was  deaiiVMiB  to 
vkit^he  ooontry'round  Mount  Benson ;  we  therefore  left  the  dnm 
in  the  road,  and  steered-  in  the  direclkm  of  that  mooni.  We 
|MMsed>.over  abont  2  miles  a£  the  (oveU  be£sre  mentioned,  and 
oame  to  a  plain 'bearitig  £•  and  W.  On  this  plain  we  for  the 
ftrat  time  met  witha*.cakarcous  Tufa,  wfaioh  is  generally  tenaed 
**  Biscuvt.'*  TUs  Tufa  presents  a  sii^ular  a^ipearanee ;  the  jilain 
waseeyered  with  it  in- pieces  of  varions  sizes,  some  bang  small  and 
sdmeof  a  eonsidetable  size;  eaeh  pieee  was- nearly  circular,  and 
had  mueh  the  appearance  of  ship-biscuit.  One  of  these  cakea  wss 
bMken  by  me;  the  form  was  nearly  circular.  Tbay  appeared- to 
be  formed  by-  the  deposit  of  Ume  held  in  solatioa  by  shoal^water. 
There-is  a  noeleus  for  each,  round  which  the  lime  is  deposited  in 
suceessive  lajwrs.  If  the  nucleus  had  had  a'rotatory  motion  in-* 
stead  of  being  stationary,  these  biscuits  would  be  in  the  fonaof 
a  globe  instead  of  bting  nearly  flau  Beyond  the  biscnit-plattH 
we  come  to  a  fresh^ water  tei^tree  swamp,  with  ^a  drainage  towards 
the  coast;  and  from  this  to  Mount  Benson  the  oonntiy  was 
gently  undulating  and  grassy,  thickly  wooded  with  cosnaiina, 
banksia,  and  stringy  bark*  From  Mount  Benson  we  had  an 
eaitensive  view  over  an  undulating,  grassy,  and  thickly-wooded 
country,  and  had  a  good  proi^ect  of  Guichen  Bay.  Returned 
to  the  road,  and  at  4  p.m.  enoamtied  under  the  range  immediatciy 
to  the  E.  of  Lake  Hawdon.  This  range  is  rather  singular;  it 
falls  down  abruptly  to  a  swampy  flat,  and  immediately  below  the 
range  there  are  a  succession  of  tea-tree  swamps,  in  which  is  an 
abundance  of  e&cellent  water. 

SO^A.— Showery  rooming.  We  made  very  little  progress  tins 
day,  as  we  were  denrous  to  find  one  of  Mr.  Bonney's  old  halting* 
grounds;  but  being  unsuccessful^  we  encamped  in  a  scrubby 
plain  at  night,  without  water. 

1st  May. •-'-^OvT  cattle  having  strayed  in  Ae  night,  we  lost  mndi 
time  in  locking  for  them.  When  found,  we  proceeded  on  oar 
journey,  which  was  very  short  on  this  day,  as  we  did  not  make 
more  dian  5  miles  when  we  came  to  a  tea-tree  swamp  imnse* 
diately  under  a  casuarina  range,  at  which  we  halted,  and  dug  two 
wells ;  we  came  to  good  water  at  about  4  feet.  Four  natives 
joined  our  party ;  they  were  very  shy,  but  we  were  able  to  get  them 
to  the  camp.  Mr.  Bouncy  prevailed  on  the  eldestof  them  to  go 
with  him  and  show  him  a  native  well,  for  which  service  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  shirt,  and  Mr.  Gisbome  also  gave  a  riiirt  to 
one  of  the  others  for  standing  in  the  same  position  whilst  Mr* 
Angas  made  a  sketch  of  him.  These  natives  seemed  tolerably 
well  satisfied  vnth  their  visit  to  our  camp,  and  were  particulady 


w«U  i^eased  iritib  loaw  greauie  and  a  dammr  that  was  givan  to 
tbem.  In  the  evening  bis  Excellency  and  I  rede  to>  ibe  top  of  a 
range  abont  3  miles  to  the  S.  W.  We  were  mucb  delighted  with 
tbe  prospeek  To  the  S.  we  saw  Rivoli  Bajr,  with  two  vessels 
liditig  at  anchor,  whilst  immediatelj  between  us  and  Rivoli  Bay 
Md.toibe  W.  there  was.  a  lake  (Lake  George),  only.separais4 
jfom  another  large  lake  (Lake  Eliza),  whieh  tevmtnated  near 
Gnicben  Bay»  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  These  lakes,  had  nel 
htmtk  previously  seep,  and  were  named  by  the  Geveroec*  We 
were  able  also  to  see  a  high  rangpe  to  the  S^E.  and  Mount  AiuirM 
head.  There  are  many  low  ranges  well  grassed,  and  wooded  with 
hankaia  and  casoarina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Hawdon, 

2te2.— *-Off  at  8h.  30  m.  Passed  for  4  miles  over  a  couj^y 
wooded  with  casuarina,  banksia,  and  stringy  bark,  with  several  tear 
tsee  awamps»  when  we  came  to  a  long  plain,  which  we  followed  Cbft* 
about  3  miles  in  a  S.£«  conrse ;  passed  by  a  casuarina  hill,  wtlh:  n 
good  supply  of  fresh  water  at  its  base^  I  climbed  up  a  tree  at».the 
tap  ^  the  hill,  and  saw  Mount  Muirhead  and  high  sand  to  tbe& 
and  S.E. ;  the  country  immediately  round  appeared  to  be  wooded 
with  casuarina*  The  range  between  the  coast  and  our  line  of 
route  was  of  a  similar  description.  From  this  we  proceeded  on 
fr  course  rather  more  southerly,  which  we  followed  up  for  4  miles« 
aotil  we  came  on  the  coast^range ;  the  country  was  well  wooded» 
and  adapted  for  catde.  We  crossed  over  the  coast-range,  and 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  a  plain  covered  with  biscuit  (Tufa), 
abont  3  miles  from  the  coast  The  range,  where  we  crossed  it» 
was  finely  grassed  and  well  covered  with  timber,  with  casuarina, 
banksia,  and  stringy  bark.  We  passed  by  a  camp  of  natives ; 
they  had  two  wambats  roasting  for  dinner ;  but  these  natives  were 
so  tinud  that  we  were  not  able  to  communicate  with  them«  On 
owr  approadi  they  ran  off  into  the  woods,  and  left  everything 
behind  them. 

3r J. — Up  at  break  of  day.  The  Governor  walked  over  to  the 
beach  at  Rivoli  Bay ;  the  party  consisted  of  seven  persons.  On 
arriving  we  signalized  and  were  heard  by  the  whalers.  We 
walked  towards  the  nearest  point  from  tlie  vessels,  and  on  coming 
near  were  met  by  a  party  of  sailors  who  had  been  sent  to  see 
who  we  were.  The  surprise  of  the  whalers  was  great;  they 
considered  we  must  be  a  party  from  some  ship  that  bad  been 
wrecked ;  on  hearing  that  the  Governor  was  with  us,  their  polite* 
nesa  was  great ;  they  took  us  in  one  of  the  boats  to  an  island 
on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  bay  which  is  covered  with  penguina. 
From  this  island  I  took  many  bearings  to  distant  points  tttuated 
to  the  S.E.  The  whalers  had  a  station  (two  huts)  on  shore,  and 
had  dug  a  well,  in  which  there  was  good  water.  The  vessels  in 
Riroli    Bay  were  the  Isabella  awl   the   Prince.  oC  Denmark 


Sf lfQOi?or»t  (TQfU  H^l^ar^  TowjP.  Mr,  W.  Sbprljert*  of  the  Isal^U^ 
fpol(«  in  bigb  .iqaf^.qi,  tb^baj^  B^k  at  the  ^fixxxp  at  1  Ij^  ai,]!^ 
ftisE*f??ll#Rcj,4l?tflTmm^P«ffWiMr  ^»^  Wip  to  ^he  beacj^l^ 

iftff  ^.dBp0i,tJwftTrt^^tipbil^^idra^s,j  ^^S|5tq.. should  b^^left; 
^  )9a;i|  pi^^fB^ijIj^  bor»pf^ck,»^i|b  A.-re^q^efl 

PP^rti?,  t^' Mftun*^ <3^wbil?rr awl  S^bafl^  i j A^i ^,^Ji^ 'the ,wjti9)^ 
IS^^jf  t*dTWP»^«4  .^  the.jipplj.QiJfed  wppptrfor  the  rt^t,  ^  Jajgc 
Vrell,  w»#  3pg,/andjfi?w;pHe|[ft  ji^^gteir  Jfoiwd  ^n  .4j?liW^  iBw<J,ai 
?illWl:5J,Xe«t^  3^a^o«?kj,^  I]LivoU^ay  V,^4tv»d  ^f  poUtiq  ^^W- 
i^^])ne^  aod  Wntt^  ;beiij^h^/ tb^rf  ^;^,  niwp^roua  flinty  f of  y^cfflWf 

r,  ^A&^-rT^A^  ^  A(*Mr  bi» . E^qe)l^cy  fij;id  I  sitarte4  lor,  Moiuftii 
Gambief  j^n4>9c^bar^q'>y^  iv^u^  accom^ aniefl  bjriMes$i:3*  Bonney, 
|(;^sbi^ne|  9(K^0.  ^pg^,.aafl  tfifp^  of,  ibp.jiUQurnp^  poUc^^  ^Qqe 
pa^kbovsc^  lye^t  in^ith  t^pacty,!  'WQ\{ol\oynsA  the  oi^tUac;  of  the 
9<Hikfl»i)9r,^Q^|Sii»4«ij.wbc(P  w^  a^^  rath,er  tp  xh^  ridHofom" 
<;^4^^, i<^ pf 4«r  t<[>.bavei'a.vie>V(vf  RivoU  Bay^  .baJ'Uigl^en  J>parr 
uig6  to  dap0  Lam)««(>  Ca,pe  Martui^  theiReef^^  4Qd  the  ves^e^,  tp 
i^i^t  in  aacertaiouiff  their  xelative  poaitiods.  .We  proceedb^d  i^ 
a  'course  nearly  S.£,i  for  aboq.t  I  .mile,  when  we  oame  to*  a  tea- 
tree  sfKamp,  .draining  into  a  lake  to  the  left.  This  lake  was  not 
previously  known:. his  ^celleiicy  name^  it  yLakeJProme,''  t^t^ 
the  Surveyor-Generah  .  We  then  bore  off  to  the  right,  to  some 
low  grassy  biUs,  which  we  ;(ollowed  for  about  8  miles.  From 
these  hUU  we  saw  a  large  lake^  which  his  Excellency  named 
*'  Lake  Bormey.''  For  about  2  miles,  after  leaving  these  bills,  we 
crossed  a  plain,  when  we  cane  to  a  swamp,  in  which  there  was  a 
native  well.  At  tliis  place  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  dine.  We 
then  fallowed  the  range,  under  which  the  well  was  situated,  for 
3  miles,  when  we  crossed  a  swamp  and  followed  another  range 
n^Uit-Ji)ecame  nearly  dark,  when  we  tethered  our  horses  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  lighted  our  fires,  and  made  arrangements  for 
sleeping;  as  it  was  dark^  and  we  had  dined  only  a  few  miles 
back,  we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  looking  for  water,  although 
there  was  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5th. — Soon  after  6  a.m.  we  were  on  our  way.  The  morning 
was  so  foggy,  that  we  were  unable  to  see  any  distant  object  by 
which  to  direct  us  in  our  course ;  consequently,  the  compass  was 
in  constant  use.  At  about  2  miles  from  the  place  where  we 
had  bivouacked,  we  came  rather  suddenly  on  a  camp  of  natives ; 
there  were  several  fires,  but  we  only  saw  two  of  the  natives,-  who 
were  men ;  the  remainder  of  the  party  had  no  doubt  concealed 
themselves.  These  natives  did  not  appear  hostile, -but  were  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  white  peojde ; 
they  did  not  know  the  use  of  damper.    The  Governor  dismounted. 


went'  foWatdi  Itiem/ and  giving  a  fnet^  A)^  eadti^  ^^YidfeavtHlkred^tfl 
i^jflanthat  it  v^ag  fobA;  wlietfa^r  th^y  jyfofhw^ -by  the  4e«on  I 

albioiit  a  iXiUe,-#Um'we*eroiled  a  fl^Sa^iUkd  titik&i»ktidthittkit!ri€fi^ 

iwJdllifwed  n  f^  abdtit  B  teAei;'iiAiij[^ii^^st^ppfiA  WVi,  Uf^-it^ 
^wanip,  dugf  a  Wl  with  Wa^  tfitliitt  a'fbbt'D^  \h^  )lti^faii<^^  iti^dtt 
<Mit  MsVeril  fires;  slnd;  tmving  tetht^T^'&airiibt^t&enpykb^  hti^rk^ 
Haaice  of  the  pajituff e,  proceeded  'to  ^breakiaAt.' '  • = A  <fiiie  fang^  kjf 
abdc^  6  ttdl^  tQ^diehorthZ-The  tre^%r%eiiierfrl^mile9bad 
Ihtibb  W bhiiiidfefy ' tb«'  bhtfckt^dod  ^  g^iW^ ttr^  «hbi4Hoo«'  ^iae*/  >(lie 
Sydn^j  wattl^  was  intermixed  with  tbe  gum,  the  mahogany^^&<!^ 
ffidtvin|;br^kf^ted^offatork6yrixoHh^^iiKftt  w^^rocee^ed 

xki  dtn^irotne.  Tbk  toithWf  hbA  ilfcteh  ithpfotbd  stn^'w^  cfdsi^ 
fh^^oohmg)  fldd'we  had  pass^^tn^bt^phtee^'wUidli  I 'bat^i^ 
dbiibt  iffl  ere  long  be  occupied  by  ct^tilenr;  bntill'th&'lttit'iflM 
inil^  this  impf6ireinent  hM'inere^sed' iraj[)id1^,  Arfd  >#e>  WeVe^  teM^ 
iff  d  cdnntiy-of  Yolcatdc^  cmgitl.  On^  tnSle  frbm'  IJb^  pl^be  wfa^e 
#e,1iapd'breakfa$ted'hi's  Excellency  noti^  ftoteieVolcMiifc  ¥otdcs. 
We  pttrsn'ediotif  coui^  thtou6;h' Ittxutianl  fefre^ttf,  ami'  A%'2'P:wi. 
jiniMd  a  simaH  iljit  which  pretexted  a  'retnarknrbte  appei^riAtci^';  Ifae 
who!e  fturfac^  was  briiErtled  with  rocks^  wfiich  ^tdM  tip  ft(ttn  lt(y  12 
inches,  and  might  be  considered'  Alpine  rang^  in-'mSfiiktare^ 
they  were  of  coral'  limestone.  At  abdut  28  mile*  we  croiied  a 
watercourse  with  many  holes,  but  sit  the  point  where  we  crossed 
there  Was  no  water.  At  3  p.m.  I  called' the  lattentiott  of  his 
Excellency  to  -what'  appeared  to  *be  a  chasm  in  the  rode,  and 
%tKicfa  was  abbnt  200  yards  to  the  left  of  ant  Hneof  tt-^te*  we 
made  crff  towards  it,  and  discorered  it  to  Wa  well  of  pure  water 
of  an  oval  forfn,  the  Ibngest  diameller  oF  wlach'waii^  $0  yardB,  the 
^hottest  70  yards,  With  perpendicntar  or  oterhaugitig  difiSi.  Our 
teAer  ropes  Were  immediately  put'  in  t^uisitioh,  f&t  the  j^hrfios^ 
of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  this  singular  well.  -  A  large  Mone 
was  tied  at  one  end  of  the  line,  which  Was  let  down  from  the  cliffy 
the  stone  sunk  immediately,  and  the  bottom  was  reached  at  182 
feet,  namely,  28^  feet  from  the  crest  of  the  cliffto  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  103^  feet'  for  the  depth  of  the  water.  Thh  however 
tan  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  centre^ 
ks  the  place  where  we  xaeasured  it  was  close  to  the  edge/  This 
well  is  situated  in  a  level  country, -and  there  Is  no  indication  of  it 
until  one  approaches  close.  The  mck  ts  a  coral*  limestone,  end 
Hie  water,  although  of  an  inky  bhie  when  seen  from  above,  is 
perfectly  pnre  and  freiih.  This  ifrell  was  ^lled  b^  the  Governor 
•*  The  DeviVs  Pmich-bowl/'  At  I  mile  S.E.  w^came  to  another 
wen,  similar  to  that  just  mentioned^  except  that  it  was  divideil 
into  two  portions  by*  a  ifarrow  rock  ihatmlop^dgradiaallyto' the 
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vator,  wUcfa  could;  thus  be  reached  with  little  difficulty;  Fi 
fehiB  Koond  w«H  we  had  aview  of  M<mnt  Scbanck,  wfaidi  bove  108 
(jdegL  ?X^  and  was^iO  nilea  off;  W«  made  iot  Mouut  Schandcyand 
aAdar  mmmng  a  niovaW'  beilof  vcvob,  with  .deep  |nts  cttd  chawn^ 
WB .  eame  afain*  iato^a  beaiitifwi  cnuntrj.  At  about  2^  miles  homi 
Mount '  Sehanck  tve  orossed  «  dmj  tnidc  runniti^  at  right  angkaa 
to  OUT  path ;  wa  were  at  a  leas  to*  know  whetk^r  the  etatkm  te 
wfakh  tbis  traek  led  wag  to*  the  rig^tor  to  the  left»  bat  fmni'tbe 
appesvance  of  the  sheep  tracks^  which  were  fresh,  we  ootasidored 
Ihat  the^stetaoD  must  be.to  the  right.  We  then  made  for  a  fiiiii(g^ 
gvound,  and  from  thenoe  aaw  somelhitig  nnroving'  amoa^  the  umus 
to  our  tight.  On  calhng  we  were  answeiad  b^'-the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  made  off  in  the  direction  froni  which  tbe  sound  came, 
and  in  1  mile  arrived  at  die.  head  station  of  Messni.  Arthur. 
There  is  a  well  of  waiter  similar  to  the  *'  DeviFa  Pundi'^bowi^ 
dose  to  the  station^  and  Mr.  Arthur  has  put  up  a  windlass^  witb 
a  rope  and  bndcet>  on  an  overhanging  rock^  and  thus  the  water 
reqiaired  at  the  station  is  drawn  from  the  well.  Mr.  Arthur 
informed  us,  that  he  had  thrown  a  weight  attadMd  to  a  line  inSv 
this  well,  and  the  water  near  the  ed^  was  156  feet  in  depth ;  he 
said  there  were  several  similar  wells  within  a  mfle  or  two  of  t^ 
station,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  \ta^ 
one  which  we  had  passed  in  the  afternoon. 

6£A.-— His  Excellency  with  Mr.  Arthur  Tisited  sdrae  caverns: 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  procured  from  one  of  them  manj 
bones  and  teeth  belonging  to  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  wam- 
bat,  and  dog.  Some  of  tbe  teeth  were  very  large,  and  must  faaive 
belonged  to  animals  far  exceeding  in  size  those  of  the  same 
^ipecies  which  are  met  with  at  the  present  time.  During  the 
absence  of  his  Excellency,  I  walked  round  to  see  several  wells 
similar  to  those  we  had  met  with  on  the  preceding  day.  One  of 
them,  which  is  about  3  miles  W.  of  Mount  Schanck,  has  been 
converted  by  Mr.  Arthur  into  a  sheep  wash.  The  sheep  are 
driven  down  an  inclined  road  cut  through  the  coral  limestone, 
which  is  very  soft  and  easy  to  work  before  being  exposed  to  tiie 
atmosphere ;  when  properly  cleaned  the  sheep  pass  up  another 
inclined  road,  which  is  arched  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
well.  After  breakfast  we  rode  to  Mount  Schanck,  tethered  our 
horses  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  ascended  on  foot.  This 
mountain  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  for  about  600  feet  from  a 
comparatively  level  country,  and  attains  the  altitude  of  800  or 
900  feet  above  the  sea  level.  There  are  three  distinct  craters: 
the  principal  one  is  500  yards  in  diameter;  the  crater  to  the  E. 
is  about  one-third  as  high  as  the  principal  one,  and  200  yards 


*  The  direction,  iiiAdreKetitly  1«A  out  iu  tlw  t«xt^  will  U  Men  on  Uie  «i«|i. — Eti. 


MxoaB;  that  to  tbe  S.  is  nAher  mom  eievatod  than  the  eastem 
ttoe,  um)  abottt  250  yanb  across.     The  amall  ovateis  are  (»  tfas 
dope <if  Ibe  main  craler ;  they  are  all  ommrly  Scalar  ;.lhere  js-sk) 
wHicr  in  eUber  of  diem,  baJb  the^  arecdvered  iviiUi  nchTiefelaitkii 
en  tke  inner  and  ^vler  slopes     Fnattiithe  rim  nt  the  anni'  cvatev 
there  isa  veiy  exteDsive  imv ;  maiqr  of  the  hills* in  New  South 
Waiee  lAoot  Cape  JkHge^Mmr  ans  plainly  visiye.     Ait  the  tbase 
«r  M^mai  Schandc,  to  the  S.E.  aad  S.W«,  tkerte  is*  s  lasge  mtm 
of  cellakr  wacke^  which  is  genecallj  base  and  rises  abmptirf 
idbove  the  plain>  with  a  wall  nearly  perpendaonlar  «bout  6' or  ft 
feeiinfaeiffat.     The  Wall  has  miscfa  the  >  appearance  of  having 
ODce  formed  a  sea  beaoh.    When,  riding  on  the  S.E.  end  of  tbtf 
mcMHitmn  we  soticed  a  faidlow  sonad,  as  though  we  were*  riding* 
orer  a^  vault ;  diis  sound  was  not  so  upparent  on  the  other  sides* 
Tbe  basalte,  or  ceHolar  wuohe,  in  some  places  fossied  dykes  iil 
tbe  inner  slope  of  the  crater^  where  it  contsasted  bflantifully  with 
tbe  Tegetation,  which  on  either  side  of  tbe  walls  of  bare  rock 
reached  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  slc»pe.     The  crater  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  animals,  the  traoss  of  which  were  plainly 
▼imble.     The  lava  that  I  obtained  was  nearly  black,  aad  in  irre- 
gaiar  masses.     Having  devoted  as  much  time  as  could  be  spared 
to   Moant  8ohanck»  the  party  proceeded  to  Mount  Gambier, 
which  is  situated  8  miles  from  Mount  Schanck,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion 9^  E.  of  N.    The  country  that  we  passed  over  was  of  the 
riehest  description,  and  the  scenery  beautiful.     Mount  Gambier 
is  rather  higher  than  Mount  Schanck,  aad  of  an  oval  form.     The 
length  is  600  yards,  the  breadth  1 20  yards,  and  the  laiqgest  diameter 
has  a  direction  nearly  E.S.E.     We  passed  up  to  die  top  of  the 
crater  at  a  low  point  to  the  S.E.,  from  which  we  proceeded  along 
a  ndling  pathway  to  the  bottom.     About  one*third  of  the  eastern 
perti<m  of  the  crater  forms  a  lake,  with  high  perpendicular  cliffs, 
except  to  the  west,  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  gently  sloping  hill  that 
runs  nearly  N.  and  S.  across  the  crater,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
eqiml  porbons.     The  water  in  the  lake  is  good  and  very  deep,  and 
tbiesre  were  numerous  ducks  upon  it.     The  western  portion  of  the 
crater  has  several  small  lagoons,  which  contain  water ;  by  the  side 
of  one  of  these  we  bivouacked  for  Uie  night.     There  is  a  cattle 
station  about  2  miles  to  the  right  of  Mount  Gambier  bdoaging  to 
Mr.  Henty.     Having  descended  from  Mount  Schanck,  we  dined 
on  <kkmper  and  tea.    The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  with  heavy 
elands,  through  which  occasionally  a  star  was  seen;  when  the 
moon  rose,  the  effect  was  singularly  beautiful ;  to  the  E.  the  black 
wall  "which  surrounded    us  was  finely  thrown  out  in  relief  by 
clouds  vrhich  rose  behind  in  silvery  masses.     Durnig  the  short 
time  of  light  which  remained,  after  our  getting  to  the  crater,  his 
Excellency  walked  to  the  eastern  rim  with  Mr.  Arthur,  to  see 


i^§  Gov.  GRJi^lk9A9iaf^fi^i^\Sk^^ 

^  fQimflli  Jlti^gft'feMiiiMP^iti^  lP«|iiiA(Midiili]i)d[)99oo0«  9ii  ^(d9 

§^dto!tJVOTggol»<»^^  w 

i;$«P«w^£foj&>b^  fmW  4fMetisbdot^dAM^  pJiiiniMMdiiipsHDliitt 

on  the  opposite  side  the  ascent  is  more  gradual,  so  iQ|i4k  MUlMf 

^jki«it^'i»)AP£<ilb«r^  points,  o  I  fAA^  iijb^iMHJiMirtimsllMi^ 

^(^tffi«^ni^rf^>t(»Pt)fstfi  %4ipR«Wqi}f/lhi)l^,4Wl^/onillliiii  ffaMt^ 

.«b}i  4^  piP^iinii(^n^f^4ii%itK«p^ih(>i  W;ft  ihtrort  rifrf4x»*fet<*fe 

HpiMgifHih^^jallPM  ^w49fkS^i»&  ,^/MomtlMiWih«M.ni  bfiu 

si3  ^MkmrtWl^  «(arAM(#afibHt^i«r<mfW»g2ilr  thfkic]«iritt>  Minf^ 
^i»9i^hMi^fi^^l«tiMl)MfSv^jfi,«Ar0)%i%  Qtr^r]?;  ml^»»{il<^iit 

V!  7X     JO'/ 


l*t^/  '-'^ 


<^  1iStw^i^\uUi:^H^^iJ^Mi^  voO  c|y|r 


metflawooly  ivinea  mud  ^MiAwiil  Mid»tlwy  h^n  tAua&^cme^iAiA 

shy,  he  t1looeedM'4h^h4llAi«g»'«ilM^It(•l)mto«^  ^11% 

fifric  lH»tf  llM'^mKiMwikiiisilki^hM 

Ait  mbUot  dfiwxsmp  pfmi^OiSbs'  'By^tt^^Mtt^  U  ih^^ilve6^it¥t^ 

Alm:i  ootettdiifor  ifi^  6Mrm,  mA  >60M^«i«nfty>sud^*<-  Mft  AKk 
fBlMl  cuppl;]^  of  dtMappfer'Wto  l<fft  ihits'  plAci^i  I  ^nlit^nb^  WHI 
fiArdon^  thei  :th«f«;  Ttte  hoMieMMg  b  >tited'  1^5^  tbese^  M<i\^l '  bin 
Akm  not'  apfi^flir  fto  b0  in  *  um^  by  «h6«»>  faril^ir  ^dif  h! '  ^PvMr  <- tli« 
v^hwtf  t^atp^tf^'pniee^idM  to  Lftke  Frbine/Atid  UMowtii'%  tuAWh 
ImoIe  mSkUh  went  rotiiid  th«  head  bf-^ilf^  lakd.  At^  p.%i,  Hf^  %t^ 
idited  at  the  da|M5ii  hamg  ridden  aleiif  ovft  6ttUr«rd  li^ck  Ibr 
Bbom  6  milee*  Daring  ewr  abaetooe^  Cot^ral  Ide  arid  Pivrate 
!Ba]ier>  <af  the  Eejnal  l^{))ieni  and  Mineta,  hAd  mode  a  chart  of 
the  bay,  and  M¥.  William  Sherben,  ^e  master  of  one  of  Aie 
whaling  vetaek  in  tfhe  bay,  havdig  allowed  them  the  uae  of  a 
boat  anid  etew,  tfa^y  were  enabled  to  tahe  the  soanding*  over  a 
of  it. 
9th.-^Hk  EzceUenoy,  acoompMued  by  Mr.  Gtsbome,  went  to 
a  rack  (Sberben*»  rock)^  in  one  of  the  boats  bek>nging  to  the 
^*  Prina  of  Denmark,'*  to  hunt  the  sea^lions  which  are  on  that 
took.  )^.  Bonney  tod  I  started  homewards  with  the  buHock- 
dvaya;  the  horse^ray  remained  behind  to  bring  any  q>ecioiiens 
that  Us  Ezoelleocy  might  procure.  At  aboot  2  miles  fmm  the 
camp  we  passed  a  number  of  natives,  but  they  were  too  shy  to 
qieak  with ;  although  Mr.  Bonney  rode  after  them,  »nd  made 
aigiia  of  friendsbii^,  tiiey  ran  off  and  concealed  tbemselves.  Soon 
after  4  f.m.  we  arrived  at  onr  camping  groand  of  the  1st  and 
Sod  May,  having  halted  for  two  hoars  in  the  middle  of  the  day : 
and  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  Governor,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  paity,  oaase  up.  His  Biteellency  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
lo  capttfre  one  of  the  sea«lions,  by  putting  two  balls  into  iu 
beafd;  'the  pairty  in  thtf  boat  landed  eil  the  MK*k,'  and  kill^  it 
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this  animal  is  8  feet,  the  girth  of  the  body  9  feet;  the  hj^^^ 
<4mi4h  stikAutfaMatfAikn^  axUbifkifki^s^g^  hfir.^rjpMijM-biihWiie, 
'jri]feu«ddMdl^abd)lipeMa^  biBimmiilBi^iifti^ffAskm^ 

lto^thaiOOiUbjiBfcingn%lh<l(jBliiii(«DW5Wai3ft^ 
^taiiBliisliirpwl^lia&iloitlDS'Sfijfl^^  p(gAt)^  %I^^|J 

fttlAii^afciBkiotfy.iwfMikdsb  C^  ^^^i^,jy|i^ 

r^khf^  by>lUs/BbLbUlen9f^ilii||rfiilv<erfv£fp»l«Rg^ip^bb^ 
iIwUicb8w«ifAedaik>aU.4iip^iiiid^Ui3!bA£k»y^M^ 
l>«atil^hitb'mb  iiiltiiesi(.76uBg'y»eli)HSnrH«ilit49l^'e(>iy#ffe(]fv^  tifgge 
yfokk^Ah^  Mit  Ottdn^diTKi  jtifwekf  tin  ll^ji^iipiAlrHfinA  l|i|}p^^n 
tHMbiiigl4igiwiilr  tbe  itellooki^r^leoiufifl^nid  ^4k»t  rfHir^iimtXfy^s 
'>fd|ile/iaiift/wbnt^  dqwn  -ib  IlH>k<iiiiQt)t  i/4v|tA|i3;.  ^i^ftb^ff  r|«()yii^ 
Mi|(btiliM^el>ii^en(itefiibelii]idti£M<itDanr<ftfte^ 

unv'tUsfCM^iKitSiianiigr^obe  Mi:ifap,i  StmA{ikf^itS^(iu\^t^  ^^tR9^ 
Afiw  w4itdbiparto)ripg»Jtfaiy>rqffbAU<to<te4ltQ.g(»ftftrr^^ 
{ •iMfn-a^BeA  4beiiiiiblv€»w9fih  ptioisM  witb)€(v^V||tbi#g;^>^i^FMm^« 

I  «h«<|Mittyf«idk.tfeeU]|g  )tbalif)tfifex^4fr«(tofti»  ib^/^e^^  t  if)fi^4^q^^j 
<  «tl«tile«baldiig:r4ii<ibiiis  oa^ixld  wepdowcbid^ligbA^iAi^i^^^ 

t<^Jwi«*)adRljya|hey  mBcm\(vny^*i»wT^M\Qmh  ^f^^hf^f^fW^M^J 

i^wkbout'fifri^liobtddiBgr'pevimifo^  tMji.ir^heAlt^fif  ^pgi^, 

Jth^7>vtfk^X{iiBaTbiim>st  ^ji(iAiveljtyvai|di,4.id>ippfi  r^^JM^b^^ 
t4«riii|^«dleishinb.  MiA<rtn^plh«d.jtMif')9i««^n  (l6ilb»4,  ibiK,bef^4t§wlffP' 

'  ite#ior)«)4>'Wkkh  wfitel^neif  tkli.thrfm.  ,]Xi|ej.$A*$jl}^a^e<l,)IFi^J|^^ 
4hwjr  «digflM(^|niit  4m^iha^^lmi^  e«ibk«»«d  w1m»p«.H  u^uiriid,j(f\^ 

i  «iirit«d,4;h^y>sbui^btipdrtaitsai0ki  tai4l<»  flQ^.9A,al9a  <U|  eat  it.>fi^|Ws& 
:t»<>ked^ '  vM-ivGistiDTtu^  ^  iMistcibeunii^.  tb^Vl  maa),  :ci^,  tfie 
blbitid'iDto.piedcs^  aDdi>itfwdi4o  4miA^al$^  bweitrith^  large.  Jl»^k 
'UMfe-' which  heMi^:  ilhdUa^  (i£^tb«  iMftife  brpl^i  leaving ^jun** 
<f6rt  m  .tbei)bttad^aiid[<iMf.«Giitfborii»  kLodl>:BM»t.llom0,.tW9tin 
tahingf  it  cibit,<  Anfiog  lesl  ihi'pQor  (elW>s£u»i]ld  .^waUo^  iii„  fAi 
dinotr 'ikme  Ae  use  «f  .iuiivM  and  Cgrka^and;  »[Hloaai  apd,^^- 
ttikitis,  &c.>  waB'expbtned/to  tbe9e  goodt.juiUv^t^  and  Ui^.<ex- 
jNredsed  tbemsalMeai  miioh  satisfied  wiib  tbe  tireatment  (thejr.ire- 
oeived,  aild  were  .|MrtiGMla&l}(.||kiaaed  with  ^aJtiqg.At^r.  ^  WJieii 
thej  had  baevweU  feaatedt  ai|^  bad  .asQiated  tb^ir  bodi^.«^th 
greaiie^'tbej^'Wttbed  to  gn^io  bed ;  and  on  beiog  ^b^ijicii  wUer^^fbej 
wene  to  sleep,  irinoh  was  at  a  firoabovU  20  jards  irqm  tb«  qimp« 
they  laid  theiMBlTes  down  to  resl.«  ^I  wisbe^  ver^riDiicb  t9,.get 
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tiftiliM'^b  tti^ai^  M  <a('  reti«Miklfte  riling  ify>db  4offlti^>fiactiSin 
e^.^AiJ4'ifei.l|i.i  ilwqdWkxMAdtkia  gn&tadkal^ibtti^iii  itmig 

^^inki^^ksf'^  t4  tion^%0i|byjti«liv^  baSi  defaia]ni/^todiia4j<Ud(te 
'^Aiit^lh^'idttfeflii4i<4  natmiiiiUd  tefaeaftlfcia)ip>rtahityjvdM*iiMe 

'it^  ^ti  'ltt^d>M^^iMnh«r(>«uido«nei»iifd4P4iiodj  Jar  rbreskfilstUMd 
<%i^{^'>#pt:te<'tt'«Dil^^  lof  iiowfdt  (uith^nfaadf  aUtf  tffltojlfaMe 

'miy^'ptiJStf^^  %4^^oi^tmMMki  da^mg^^yfi-Gimlt.  ik>flk  nfMd 

(i^i»Ub<th«f>«xY«til  0fi4li0ibMr8/J(be«Mil  ^gdinft^rfleftjiMpwiiig 
""flM'^fti^lr^^Mi'lMsxtttt^liSfA  iliii9«e  iioi«fo«bt*^biiCi;tbB')toiifiiieB 
''.^m^'MirV^di'tift  libte^ibick  itrare/conjoDBBi  9B.ij&gglQhk;.iMmi^t 
^^lA&ft'  tiW^/  fbt*'fth^y<«ir^  tiie/iriAst  BMak^*  «ii4>  reatbrni  felkNr$  1 
-^mik  teMA:>^^  I>ti^  tlwitmie'<ibByiwsrQ>Bmh;ti*)tk^iT»m«mn- 
^UittkkllV^  ]btfiiok'ti£i>'WCl  v;<Lip^(lbp;/.<(wiiielrinigU.hav(r4H!ien 
-'ibfa^MM'''^(^^^'^^/(«Mb}i;;'-(  iMi!I<ilud« /too  doidit  lA^i.wttre 
^'^dy^fii' W^'slk)^d^yep.  trJfdiM  fm9h^\Akf  dMe/TitereriOlbf^rs 
^WUoI  &«9^'  ih^miWffiwkblUw  fAunfefv^AHk  thqrrpiilk^ibetsiii^i- 
''Md^refl  ^at  bi^'aflloiigf  tti^irifcrilM^  i  T(hqy)a(i9/the/6iJ9t.t)ativ»i  I 
"^!ba^  knbWti  Wbi^'  bimr^i'bd^n  able  <I6  sflti<u|>ibbtt8Mleeiliog.uirith 
'^Mlmil^'plale'.''  If  «w  iNil>ty  imA  o*ii«rt^'>o£  (iiily>]t^refli(&'fi>ur 
^MUYidMala;tbMe  it  ^v^k^Hkabn-^o  bbU^e  tlMd^^n  otoiii9/U»»l||dn 

'^a  pi^ty  sd  large*  asotiri-  ira%  •t^^*)'  ivei'eL'iBfaaid,iQf>oai!«iii9'raii 
'^kfiirth',  iA^'^Wbicb'  caee  ube^  <m1lg^lll^ct808r%  'ifaftvoulie^Aiuter- 
'^fidvfi^edi  ^ '  Atabdutl  S'Ji.MK^^'irebeiiaiMtpiirarowL  ):4A^1k4j^e8 
ir6m  Ihb'Mti^  ^e'}^^Mid'over'bi)o«r  i&d§pB  ta'»tA»'aaiitlieluii'bQff^er 
of  Lak^'llff^^ii^y'ivbercr^reirtni^bffiswi'iatp^ 
tli^awa!ti][^'#tai<)li  mit««ubda  tbeiake^'and^  bamn|r>g«iiled  one^Mlaj 
lobHiUt^  tMWhfH  j«Mtiby;  att>4b.  4Miv'lPW^a^1nod.a*ilhe!9p^.w^re 
'Htte'  Mys<i%:'Sek«  W^  Maclonedl^idi  dmnidiclop  ffhm  Wfi  psiied 
^''*roj(k''tb^'80tli'of  ik]^H  ^sibis^'wtti  ■ -giM)docb]Bfmg  gxotU9d*.'we 
rconained  tbere  for  tbe  night.     Daring  tbe  day  we  bad  seen. many 
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ingly,  or 
made  tnese 


emenU,  his  Exoellency,  oootHnpaniegihi^lg^Mnia 
4»urse  was  nearly  W.  On  the  roa(]s¥«pa|f4f^%,p)«kM^fflMflk9WMD 

fy jgo^4l«®iiSH?'«B''J»»«**^  |»ri[k«4«^<J*iP18aP*fo 

f  ^ftiap^fffljfij^lWov  m  w  *w«  <rfjUi*»i?<5T«»  w^^m  i*«i 

■"SftsH^W™*^^^  tft,wf-,B«>neiwm»bi*(«lWa 

^SH^Sii^ffidy'fiaB^  P^/iWl^fii*  fftei.IBFW^  rtSWMIIh  lift  ttai 

at)OUt,4,ro4qif»,yl;ek,ffBfnif«yBffVi!U  oil;  tr   -wxli"  i  ft ')7<«dc  im« 
havii^  ,^Be<^.4hft,  c^p^,  iP^mw  Ji^^fl9f!<^J  4W«««e4o^  tedthnr 


we  arrired  at  the  place  where  we  ha4  previo|iiiy4ii^bmdd'lt^t|^ 
pIlfl**WW%%<A/tt98f«a9)rfUiV'2SrfflM<Pf%  '^'a*" 

Afteldd^piA^  ^MadA^M^to  #  flii'ft&'iW  e»)]^.'%t  <j(&w%8' 

€J*»«A«i»Wl9pW*l<IrfM»?«'lM2^«>"'  9rf*  n<^^  -^  yRboh  215V/ 98100) 
w«»iifiai«(iM«,lMM^  i^&JS't&ien'A'^  fl^  SftlclU^'^e  M'l^WePI' 

Wid  <iula^«bd«r«ltafly  Mih!  ''Vin§il»k«a{^eQ^9k^fi«(l^i! 
ol«4bflf|()Ufb&>ik'><tefl^n»Ht<Ifl»>^^Q4!i^<fU^WtB?20tBW 

ftfoi^  im^tikn  nitifm«it>tb>  m>m'im  vo^tf^btiirf 'BicM  i69' 

bNnilM  of  im*^k«4ki'«#b^td>&Ale'«^Miy;HIUWue)«^^ 


p 


wjffat  till  4«<nWb  <«Ud?'MHd»ift  (fei^l^ay'f  KAHled'ti^iij'^^'Ml^ 

aMk'diMblwiA'fiyovtlfe 


was 


therefore  unab|0'«»  O^Mi  ti6m%'y«hK{pySf'Y^V'tUi%''iCf'^ 
miill't<bdWilb  ^  ^ratttf-'llWClStyl^  ^M^'hya'KeWyJacti^l^U 

tlt«  iiotMl"tliaV'%<^}titiii>«M''tell«/lC  atid>'i^  d^Uif^Uf  f^,'\i^ 

arm  above  the  elbow,  at  the  thi^fe»i"t^H,''rfh4''^a'ihtLtHt'W^'^ 
htaHy^&tt  liat^b9t'ft>*&M  "^  '1ilOMMb*iiiiy'tit*A>iaj!;Y(A-  w&nt  'of 
CMU;  Ubi  in!  «v^  i-e^eM  thl«:  iilM««taRc»iM"lM%  )'<^et  tic^-^ 
h8ldi-^iFiM]i^<ttaiK:f<Db«i(ti*-^a>^;l  'tUttstOMU' WMHU^Vii^y  'trW^ 
h^tn«d«.'«td«4lie  KsMiwtht^  giV(<n  tblii^;  WtHi'\li^"fii^-v^ob<f ! 
w«f4ud  ^i>-)«rMl){i  liitf>  i«wA,  <#<mM  oh^lait^fo' &  iHiih  ^4,' 
iAKiiih8.wdd<)i  W-  MW  «i»bHd«-»Hti«it{bn«s'tiiaf  ita  wfaibh'we  h4ct'^ 
^tb)vm4& ttiM':-  f  tt|eiitfot<e^i)tti  hbM'oA  HatnhoM aridJeQiin^^' 
iiAMr*bsi«ed'>|MMte  <fciMAfi«saito<ward«'lhfe  «6lU^t^;  %k»piA  ^lund . 
t«l4ae|>  iMi  4W«^d¥as  d'nilile 'ty  Mr>  aitfigtit'.'"'  ^"thl^'ill^'^ 


&  <Vould'atlow"on  ohe  oTtH?m7th«'  i>l<I-  natiVe'WagUmi'JMp 


ma •  rosinT tUtii  S'  mirss  f^6U- - Botlne/i-kter^^Ittf.  ''1  '#^ 

^     toad ,  tti'it)'tigH' Ihift  d^fse^t 

I^'  Well  Ije&^en  t»y  otTr  jfUire^  tfi^ 


takep  care  of.  *   f)Mn%  'tfif^  ttight;  hoifrcvdr/'he'  w^  bortv^W 
.WayiiytKeAativ^s/aiiil  cbni^eilea  in  khfe  reeds.     The  Wl  Uk 


tiV)  ye^i^eriV^j  t^l^'mtidh  ^knxied  at  tlie  natives  on  tt^  likeysxid 
^hen  *vfe  wer^  li'eAr  'any'bf  'iiiem  he  dortceaM  hlirisiiir  itndfera 
Urge  clos^  in  the  drav.  -     .      >         -        >       ..  .i        > 

* ''  iotA.— FoHowy  Wrf^ef  Mutiny  16  the  tottet^  ch>ikhir-WMe. 
arid  encamped*  dt  a.' SOm'.p.^.'  '"'    '      '        '     .  •^•'^ 

'  '  2lk:—We 


'e  werri  ririb^irtg'  bf  jvefep  of  tW<l,  iind^  bjf  itti.V^ttii. 

roveir  the  Hver,  alihotigfa  ive  wer0  ihuch  troybleti  by 
Vhe  bull6ck8^tBey  wer^  Orgt'd  in,  bnt^61d  hbt  cross:  t&^  bost 
then  tdoti:' one  in  tow;  arut'f  cxpdeted 'ihlit  th^  others  wotitd  1^- 
16W,  bdt'they  >^odld'tiot  d(^  so';  and'  it  w^  not  tnUtrthtc^o/'tfaibn 
had  been  towed  wctdsi,  &Wd'a  four t)r  taken  iii  tow,  ^at.'th^  i^nmi- 
der  woiAd  ibllovv.  "  Kavitig  Wn  6v^rytbing  safe  ontblssme  of 


Mm*"-^':  #???V'*Tl^^K?.^f%.?<?f»?^^^fp;f«^  ^9? 


Barker  soMe  of  the  fi^^t  w^vjVtf  J  ^w  syen,in,,«ia^  RS??'}^ 


WWT^  to.  .the,.N.>.,l}y  t,lie.d^f,erf,^^n4,  tp  jbe  j§.^,,  b)j.,tT)p 


jthf^e  ailj,s  Jb^ye  wuch  rtjje,  appearapce  |0|^  i$Uipds,^  rtJevondj  the 
jlWamp  to  tbe.N^  aiid  N.Ev,  thor^  are  ^  5UC€pss\op  qF  ja^^^ 
)vUjch  4o  P<^J!ifr^>'"  ^  distance  k)oli  ver;^  proroia|iing^  '        ^   '. 

,  F'foip  the  ]€ros8tng  of  .the  CpQrong  to  Cape  Bernoniili  tljle 
country  improves  :  Xrom  Cape  i  BernouiUi  to  Guichei^  Bay,  and 
for  some  distance  around  Mount  ]^ea90D,  and  to  Lake  HaWubn. 
there  is  an  useful  tract  of  country. 

Thp  range  that  follo>y$^hp  coa»>  from  Cap^  fiernouilli  to  t-ake 
Boilney,  and  whicih  we  crossed  .^t  seyexal  pojnts,  is  very  pic- 
tuiresque,  as  far  ob  w?  saw  of  it,  especially  iipniediateljr  at  the  back 
pf  Rlvoli  Bay  \  and  there  arp  mstny  other  sixnilar  ranges^  separated 
\fy  li)w:  level  ground*  a  great  portion  of  which  is  subject  to  inun- 
dation. \  but  the  soil  is  excellent :  a^d  some  of  these  {Jains  have 
bee;n  so  f^r  raised  hy  the  acUon  bf  earthquakes  as  to  render  them 
dry,  and  availabte  fpr,p^t)ir^^  or.M^nc.ulture. 

Rivoli  Bay  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  report  as 


Exploration 


banng  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  tenns  by  the  masters  of 
resseU  at  anchor  in  it.  Mr.  Sherbert'  informed  me  that  he  had 
andiored  under  Cape  Lannes>  and  afterwards  gone  round  between 
the  reefs  and  the  land  to  the  spot  where  the  vessels  were  at  the 
time  we  were  there ;  that  the  depth  of  water  within  the  leeb 
from  {^  to  6  fathoms.  He  alto  informed  me  that  a  vessel  enleriqg| 
the  baj  must  keep  well  out  to  the  westwards  and  then  run.rigfatj 
in  about  midway  between  Penguin  Island  (Cape  Martin,  pi  ~  ~  ~ 
Cape  de  Jofia  of  the  French,  but  not  previously  named  in 
English  charts)  and  the  next  reef  to  the  S.,  which  is  about  Ij 
mile  from  the  island^  and  not  between  the  two  reeb,  which 
about  1}  mile  apart :  the  channel  u  from  3^  to  5  fathoms  deqp. 

From  Rivoli  Bay  to  Mount  Schanck,  and  from  thence  round 
Mount  Gambier  back  to  Rivoli  Bay,  we  passed,  for  the  most 
over  a  country  of  the  richest  description ;  the  soil  was  a  daiii- 
brown  loam.     The  trees  grow  luxuriantly ;  the  blackwood  gto\ 
there  to  an  enormous  sisse :  beside  which  there  are  several 
quite  different  from  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adelaide.    Wi 
also  saw  several  new  birds;  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
movements,  we  were  unable  to  procure  any  spedraens. 

The  country  around  Mounts  Gambier  and  Schanck  is  evidend] 
a  coral  reef,  which  has  been  raised  from  the  deep.     As 
reefs  alwavs  occur,  forming  a  succession  of  islands  which  have 
particular  line  of  direction,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  follow 
line  up,  and  to  discover  more  tract  of  country  of  a  similar  da 
tion  to  that  which  we  risited. 

Lake  Bonney  is  the  largest  sheet  of  water  we  saw  to  the  S. 
Lake  Albert  This  lake  borders  the  ocean^  and  at  one  ptani] 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  to  divide  the  lake  from 
ocean,  as  there  is  an  apparent  gap  in  the  sand-hills.  If  this  shoold] 
be  the  case,  and  a  navigable  entrance  be  found  even  for  very  small] 
craft,  the  lake  will  be  of  great  value  to  this  part  of  the  country ; 
considering  the  openness  of  the  coast,  I  much  fear  any  connectioa 
between  the  lake  and  the  ocean  would  be  choked  up  by  sand. 

There  is  much  of  the  country  from  the  river  Murray  southward, 
within  the  limits  of  this  province,  which  still  requires  to  be  ex« 

51ored  before  we  can  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to  its  chacacter. 
!*here  are  several  points,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  during  this  expe- 
dition, from  which  an  examination  of  this  country  might  be  under- 
taken. One  is  from  Cape  Bernouilli,  or  Mount  Benson,  or  some- 
where in  that  neighbourhood ;  another,  from  Mount  Mniihead, 
in  a  course  to  the  E.  of  N.  In  either  case,  I  believe  that  the 
mysteries  of  this  portion  of  the  continent  might  be  solved ;  or  il 
might  be  done  from  several  places  on  the  river  Murray^  beU 
the  head  of  Lake  Victoria  and  the  Great  Bend. 
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Afnea,  investigated';  wuh  an  Account  of  tfk  Uvenar^Rmaeyrom 
the  Quanza  in  Angola  to  the  Zambezi  in  the  Government  of 
Mozambique.     By  William  Desborough  Coolej. 

Above  three  oenturies  have  elapsed  siace  acxounti  of  a  great  sea 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  reached  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
both  sides  of  that  continent.  But  this  information,  though  posi- 
tive and  well  attested,  was  too  meagre  and  incomplete  to  be 
enable  of  satisfying  curiosity  or  of  holding  a  permanent  place  in 
sytlems  of  geogpraphy.  Being  made  subservient  to  theories,  and 
varjong  with  them,  it  gradually  lost  the  character  of  authenticity, 
and  fell  into  unmerited  disregard.  Some  accounts  more  recently  re- 
c  <  ed  from  the  same  quarters  have  hitherto  added  but  little  to 
o%A  knowledge ;  for  they  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood ; 
their  bearing  on  what  was  previously  known  having  wholly  es- 
caped notice.  The  object  proposed  in  this  paper  is  to  collect 
and  compare  the  sevend  statements  extant  respecting  the  great 
lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  determine  their  true  meaning 
and  value,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  new  particulars  derived  from 
original  sources,  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  geography  of  that 
r^on  on  a  firm  and  consistent  basis. 

Already  in  1518  we  find  it  stated  as  a  fact,  learned  from  the 
natives  of  Congo,  that  the  river  Zaire  rises  in  a  lake  in  the  inte- 
rior, from  which  issues  in  the  opposite  direction  another  great 
river,  presumed  at  that  time  to  be  the  Nile.*  No  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  lake  intended  in  this  instance  by  the  people  of 
C<»ngo;  theory  and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  distance  easily 
carried  it  into  the  middle  of  the  continent 

De  Barros  presents  to  us  the  results  of  more  searching  inquiry, 
modified  by  the  influence  of  current  systems.  He  tells  us  of  the 
great  lake  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  '*  whence  issue  the  Nile,  the 
ZsLire,  and  the  great  river  the  branches  of  which  encompass  Be* 
nomotapa,  besides  many  others  that  are  nameless.  It  is  a  sea  of 
sach  magnitude  as  to  be  capable  of  being  navigated  by  many  sail, 
and  among  the  islands  in  it  there  is  one  capable  of  sending  forth 
an  army  of  30,000  men."t  The  following  important  sentence 
alludes  to  the  sources  of  information  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  lake;  ''according  to  the  accounts  received  from 
Congo  and  Sofalah^  the  lake  must  be  a  hundred  leagues  in  length.*' 
With  respect  to  the  great  river  encompassing  Benomotapa,  he 
explains  to  us  that  "  one  branch  of  it  is  the  Espiritu  Santo  (the 
Manyissa  at  Dalagoa  Bay)  ;  the  other,  the  Cuama,  which  is  called 
in  the  interior,  Zembere  (Zambeze)."     The  practice  here  exem- 

*  Feniandei  de  Enciio,  Siima  de  Geographia,  fol.  55  b. 
t  Alia,  Decad.  T.  z.  i. 
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plified,  of  deriving  sereral  rirers  from  a  common  source,  remained 
long  in  vogue  with  geographers.  As  to  the  river  called  Zem- 
bere,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Zambeze,  and 
that  to  the  still  further  corruption  of  the  same  name  is  due  that 
of  Zembre  or  Zambre,  subsequently  given  to  the  lake.* 

The  next  original  authorities  demanding  our  attention  are 
Duarte  Lopez,  Joao  Dos  Santos,  and  Do  Couto,  who  were 
nearly  contemporaneous  observers,  though  separated  by  some 
years  in  the  order  of  publication.f  The  information  collected  bj 
Lopez  was  unfortunately  not  given  to  the  world  unalloyed,  nor 
by  himself,  but  was  elaborated  by  Pigafetta  into  a  system  harmo- 
nizing  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age,  and  in  this  form 
was  published  in  1591.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  editor's  theories, 
we  can  at  times  detect  the  original]  simple  truth,  as  well  as  the 
motives  which  led  to  its  perversion.  Lopez  had  heard  of  a  lake 
called  Achelunda  (Acalunda  for  Acalunga,  or  rather  O^calunga, 
in  the  language  of  Angola,  the  sea)  ^X  from  which  the  Quanza  and 
other  rivers  were  said  to  take  their  rise ;  the  Zaire  also  flowing 
through  it.  But  besides  this  lake,  which  was  of  minor  import- 
ance, Pigafetta  places  two  great  lakes  further  east,  in  which, 
according  to  him,  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  Zaire,  &c.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  placing  two  lakes  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he 
sought  to  maintain  some  agreement  with  Ptolemy^  from  whose 
authority  nevertheless  he  ventured  to  dissent  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lakes.     His  words  are  as  follows : — 

''It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Nile,  which  does  not  rise  in 
the  country  of  Bel  Gian  (the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia),  nor  yet  in 
the  mountains  of  the  moon,  as  Ptolemy  writes,  from  two  lakes, 
east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  450  miles  asunder.  For  in  that 
latitude  lie  Congo  and  Angola  on  the  one  side,  and  Monomotapa 
and  Sofalah  on  the  other^  with  1200  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  Now 
Odoardo  (Duarte  Lopez)  affirms  that  there  is  but  one  lake  in  tkU 
region,  on  the  confines  of  Angola  and  Monomotapa.     It  is  195 


*  Benomotapa  must  also  be  considered  as  a  misprint  for  Monomotapa.  The  dit- 
figfurement  of  proper  names  in  the  Decades  of  De  Barros  and  bis  continuators  is  lo 
frraaent  and  manifest  that  no  critical  student  can  allow  their  text  to  be  conclusire 
authority  with  respect  to  names.  We  find  in  their  pages  Ag^irimba  for  Agisimba; 
Zuuama  Ibr  Cuama;  Suabo  for  Cuaro.  These  errors^  with  hundreds  more,  have  besn 
copied  with  thoughtless  servility.  The  Cuaro  being  supposed  to  have  a  common 
source  with  the  Chire  which  joins  the  Zambezi,  the  names  also  of  these  rivers  wen 
confounded.  Hence  we  find,  in  some  maps  of  the  present  day,  the  Chire  called,  by  s 
double  error,  the  Suabo. 

f  Do  Couto  was  at  Mozambique  on  his  return  from  ludia  in  1565 ;  Lopes  went  to 
Congo  in  1578  and  stayed  there  some  years;  Dos  Santos  resided  in  Monomotapa  from 
1586  to  1597. 

t  Many  examples  might  be  adduced  of  this  change  of  termination :  thus  the  river 
Leiunda,  near  St  Salvador,  was  also  called  Lelongo.  A-calunga  is  the  dative  case; 
but  it  could  not  he  expected  that  strangers  learning  these  names  should  be  able  to 
strip  them  of  inflexion. 
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miles  in  diameter^  and  information  respecting  it  is  furnished  by 
the  people  of  Angola^  and  by  those  of  Monomotapa  and  Sofalah ; 
who  give  us  a  full  account  of  this  while  they  make  no  mention 
of  any  other  lake,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no  other 
in  those  latitudes."  .  .  .  .  "  It  is  true  that  there  are  two  lakes, 
not  however  lying  east  and  west,  but  north  and  south  of  each 
other,  and  about  400  miles  asunder.  The  first  is  in  \^  S. 
la;diude.  The  Nile  issuing  from  it,  does  not,  according  to  Odo- 
ardo,  sink  in  the  earth  nor  conceal  itself;  but  after  flowing  north- 
wards it  enters  the  second  lake,  which  is  220  miles  in  extent,  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  a  sea.  Respecting  this  lake  very  positive 
information  is  given  us  by  the  Anzichi,  near  Congo.  They  say 
that  on  the  lake  there  are  people  in  great  ships,  who  can  write, 
have  weights  and  measures,  build  houses  with  stone  and  lime,  and 
may  be  compared  with  the  Portuguese ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Prete  Gian  is  not  far  off.*'* 

The  passage  just  quoted  will,  on  mature  consideration,  be  found 
to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: — I.  The  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
nomotapa and  of  Angola  concurred  in  representing,  that  on  the 
Toate  between  those  countries  there  was  a  great  lake,  and  only 
one.  2.  The  Anziki,  north  of  Congo,  also  knew  of  a  g^reat  lake 
to  the  east  of  their  country.  3.  Though  Pigafetta,  in  assuming 
that  these  accounts  referred  not  to  the  same,  but  to  different  bodies 
of  water,  may  have  been  merely  overcautious  and  anxious  to  shun 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  newly-discovered  lake  through 
■even  or  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  yet  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
thought  to  reconcile  them  in  this  way  in  some  measure  with  the 
anthority  of  Ptolemy,  which  seemed  the  more  easy,  as  the  distance 
between  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
geographer,  corresponded  tolerably  (allowance  being  made  for 
the  diameters  of  the  lakes)  with  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  country  of  the  Anziki  and  Angola. 

But  the  two  lakes  which  thus  sprang  from  two  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  one  lake,  were  not  wholly  separate,  but  were 
connected  by  the  Nile  flowing  northwards ;  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  this  river,  between  the  two  lakes,  Pigafetta  places  the 
great  empire  of  Monemugi,  to  which,  as  he  asserts  (erroneously, 
though  lus  words  long  continued  to  be  repeated),  both  Kilwa  and 
Mombasa  were  subject.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest  menticHi 
of  a  nati(Hi,  which  was  afterwards  for  ages  supposed  to  occupy 
the  vast  area  between  Monomotapa,  Abyssinia,  and  Congo,  and 
to  be  closely  connected  by  commerce  with  the  towns  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  will  be  seen  lower  down  that  the 
country  of  the  people  here  intended  is  in  reality  not  far  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  great  lake. 

*  Relatione  del  Reame  di  Congo.    1591.    p.  79. 
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Pigafetta  is  also  the  first  writer  who  expressly  names  the  CuaTO 
(the  Cuavi  or  Quavi  at  Kilwd)  as  one  of  the  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  lake. 

Although  implicit  reliance  cannot  in  general  be  placed  on  the 
reports  of  mere  compilers,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in 
this  place  a  passage  from  Dapper's  '  Description  of  Africa/ 
which,  if  it  be  not  merely  an  embellished  paraplurase  of  Pigafetta^ 
oifers  certainly  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  that  author's  state- 
ments. "  East  of  Makoko"  (the  King  of  the  Anriki),  says  Dap- 
per, '*  and  somewhat  to  the  south,  is  the  kingdom  of  M onemugi, 
which  others  call  Nimeamaye.  At  the  extremity  of  this  country, 
as  the  blacks  tell  the  Portuguese,  is  a  lake  which  they  call  a  sea, 
containing  many  inhabited  islands,  and  from  which  flow  many 
rivers.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  is  a  land  where  they  hear 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  see  buildings  like  churches.  A  people 
with  smooth  hair,  dark,  but  not  black,  came  from  the  east  to 
trade  with  the  islanders  in  the  lake.  They  are  more  polished 
in  manners,  and  better  attired  than  other  natives.  The  blacks 
of  Pombo,  when  asked  respecting  the  distance  of  the  lake, 
say  that  it  is  at  least  a  60  days'  journey,  going  constantly  east- 
wards.'** 

The  missionary,  Joao  Dos  Santos,  resided  some  years  in  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  the  Cuama ;  great  weight  is  therefore 
to  be  attached  to  his  testimony,  however  brief  it  be,  respecting 
the  geographical  information  derived  from  the  natives.  His  words 
are  as  follows : — *'  The  Caffers  say  that  they  have  heard  that  this 
river  (the  Zambezi)  rises  in  a  great  lake  in  the  centre  of  Ethiopia, 
from  which  issue  also  some  other  great  rivers,  flowing  off  with 
different  names  and  in  various  directions ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake  are  many  islands,  well  peopled,  rich,  and  abounding  in 
provisions.  They  say  also  that  this  river  is  called  Zambezi,  from 
the  name  of  a  people  through  whose  territory  it  passes  on  issuing 
from  the  lake."f  Here  we  find  reproduced  the  ideas  of  De 
Barros  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  lake  and  the  river 
Zamb^,  though  free  from  the  misprint  which  disfigures  that 
historian's  pages.  It  still,  however,  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
who  are  the  people  from  whom  the  river  derives  its  name. 

The  historian  Do  Couto  alludes  frequently  to  ''the  famous 
lake  in  the  middle  of  Africa;'*  but  in  only  one  passage  does  he 
state  a  particular  connected  with  it,  which  is  likely  to  aid  us  in 

*  ^Wving  Tail  Afrika.  Am»t  1671,  pt.  ii.  pp.  219-285.  Malte-Bmn  (Prfcis 
iT^*  *°™  ^'  P'  ^^^)»  mentioning  the  Mono-Emugi,  adds  "ou,  selon  une  ortho- 
graphe  plu8  authentique,  Mtm-Nimigir  For  this  orthography,  however,  there  it  no 
authonty  whatever.  All  the  Portuguese  writen  call  them  Monemugi  or  Monoemugi ; 
the  latter  form  evidently  gave  rise  to  Dapper's  Nimeamaye.  Pombo  signifies  «  the 
'  X  i. ,..  *  **'*^^«  o^  Pombo  are  the  blacks  on  the  line  of  road  referred  to. 

t  Bthwpia  Oriental,  II.  c.  ii.  fol.  44  b. 
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connecting  the  early  accounts  of  the  Great  Lake  with  those  of 
recent  date.  He  relates,  that  "in  1570^  there  issued  from  the 
heart  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  shores  of  that  great  lake  whence  flow 
the  Cuama,  the  Take,  the  Rapta,  and  the  Nile, — hordes  of  bar- 
barians like  locusts.  They  collected  various  savage  tribes  on  the 
way,  among  others  the  M acabires  and  Ambios.  They  entered 
Monomotapa  from  the  north.*'  * 

It  was  probably  this  irruption  of  wild  tribes  from  the  north  on 
the  Portuguese  settlements  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
country  near  the  lake  was  the  *  Officina  gentium/  whence  first 
issued  the  hordes  who  at  various  periods  laid  waste  different  quar- 
ters of  the  African  continent.  A  region  so  physically  interesting 
and  mysterious  naturally  attracted  the  embellishments  of  histo- 
rical speculation,  and  was  made  the  scene  of  wonderful  events 
fantastically  moulded  from  materials  supplied  by  falsehood  and 
exaggeration.  A  generalization  so  specious  was  eagerly  adopted 
and  obstinately  retained.  We  find  it  stated  that  "  there  was  a 
nation  called  in  their  own  country  Gangedes ;  in  Congo,  Jagas ; 
in  Angola,  Guindes;  in  India  (Eastern  Africa)  Zimbas ;  in 
Ethiopia,  Gallas ;  and  in  Sierra  Leone,  Zumbas,  a  name  after- 
wards changed  into  Manes,  and  who  lived  on  human  flesh/*f 
The  Agows  of  Abyssinia  were  also  reckoned  as  a  branch  of  this 
widely-spread  nation,  the  names  Agow,  Agaghi,  and  Giaga,  being 
deemed  the  same.  Modern  writers  have  contributed  their  share 
to  these  ethnological  absurdities. 

But  in  order  to  strip  these  African  wars  and  revolutions  of  the 
fancied  grandeur  which  has  alone  caused  them  to  be  hypothetically 
referred  to  one  great  nation  spreading  from  the  interior,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  examine  carefully  the  original  accounts  of 
those  events.  And  it  will  be  seen  lower  down,  that  unless  we  expel 
the  fabulous  as  far  as  jiossible  from  its  holds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Lake,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  discern  the  truth  in  the 
very  scanty  rays  of  historical  information  which  proceed  to  us 
from  that  region. 

Respecting  the  irruption  of  the  Ambios  on  the  Zambezi  in 
1570  we  find  nothing  more  than  what  is  related  by  Do  Couto. 
It  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  the  march  of  the  Mantatizi 
towards  the  Orange  river  in  1822,  when  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
vaders recoiled  on  themselves  in  the  shape  of  famine.^  ''  The 
barbarians/'  says  Do  Couto,  ''ate  everything;  human  beings, 
oxen,  buffaloes,  wild  beasts,  snakes,  and  dogs  ;  they  left  nothing 


*  Decad.  X.  c.  xiv.  He  says  they  came  <*  da  banda  do  Borro."  Bonro  or  Bororo 
IS  the  ezpresioD  used  by  the  boatmen  on  the  Zambezi  to  lignif^  the  North. 

t  Sandoval,  Hittoria  de  Etiopia,  p.  429. 

X  This  invasion  is  well  described  by  Thompson ;  Travels  and  Adventures  in  South 
Africa,  1827. 
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behind  but  heaps  of  bones.  In  the  desert  they  devoured  one-' 
another."  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  easily  repulsed  by  the  small  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Por- 
tuguese.    Their  leader  was  named  Senzabu€o. 

This  alarming  invasion  has  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  most 
writers  on  African  geography  and  history,  who>  on  the  other 
hand,  magnify  immeasurably  the  petty  wars  of  the  Mumbos  and 
Muzimbas.  The  former  of  these  tribes,  dwelling  N.E.  of  Tete, 
being  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  of  the  native  allies  of  the 
Portuguese^  took  possession  of  Chicarongo,  about  10  leagues  from 
that  town.  The  captain  of  Tete  immediately  marched  against 
them>  and,  storming  their  encampment,  put  them  all  to  the  sword, 
to  the  number  of  600.  Their  chief,  Quizura,  who  is  said  to  have 
paved  the  entrance  to  his  house  with  skulls,  fell  on  this  occasion. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Mumbos.* 

The  history  of  the  Muzimbas  afforded  a  far  better  theme  for 
embellishment  and  amplification.  In  1592  this  tribe,  whose  ter- 
ritories lay  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Zambezi,  nearly  opposite 
to  Sena,  provoked  in  a  similar  manner  the  hostility  of  die  Portu* 
guese,  Andr^  de  St.  I  ago,  the  captain  of  Tete,  who  had  jnst 
defeated  the  Mumbos,  crossed  the  river  and  marched  against 
them  on  the  one  side,  while  the  captain  of  Sena,  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Chaves,  advanced  to  attack  them  on  the  other.  The  Mu« 
zimbas,  lying  in  ambuscade,  first  cut  off  St.  lagoand  his  European 
followers,  who  imprudently  marched  a  long  way  a-head  of  their 
native  auxiliaries,  and  then  moving  rapidly  to  the  S.E.,  served 
Fernandez  de  Chaves  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  unfortunate 
campaign  the  Portuguese  lost  130  men,  besides  the  two  captains. 
The  following  year  (1593)  Don  Pedro  de  Sousa,  the  captain- 
general  of  Mozambique,  took  measures  to  humble  the  Muzimbas. 
With  200  European  soldiers  and  a  lai^  body  of  natives  he  in- 
vested their  encampment  or  fortified  town ;  but  they  defended 
themselves  obstinately ;  his  artillery  made  little  impression  on 
their  intrenchments  or  l9arricades,  and  after  enduring  the  hard- 
ships of  a  two -months'  siege,  he  found  it  expedient  to  retreat, 
abandoning  his  artillery  to  the  enemy.  The  Muzimbas,  though 
again  victorious,  yetmade  offers  of  peace,  which  were  accepted ;  they 
protested  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  not  the  ag^es8ors.f 

But  a  short  time  previous  to  these  events,  in  1589,  it  happened 
that  while  Th.  de  Sousa  Coutinho  was  preparing  to  lay  si^e  to 
Mombasa,  he  found  that  the  place  was  already  invested  on  the 
land  side  by  a  host  of  barbarians  called  Zimbas.     These,  as  he 

*  Do  Couto,  Dec.  XI.  c.  xv.     Dos  Santoi,  fol.  65  b. 

f  Do  Couto,  Dec.  XI.  c.  zxvii.  The  writers  who  have  exalted  the  Mumboe  aod 
Muzimbas  into  great  nations  cannot  plead  that  they  were  misled  by  the  orig^iiial  hie- 
toriant  of  these  petty  wan.  Dos  Santos  begiiu  his  narratiTe  thus  (fol.  69):  **  A  Muzimba 
Caflfer,  the  lord  of  a  little  village,  and  with  a  few  followers." 
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was  infonned,  had  tak^n  Kilwa  bj  surprise  the  same  year^  and 
came  originally  from  the  banks  of  the  Cuama»  "wandering  over 
half  of  Ethiopia,  and  deyooring  everything  on  the  way."  Mom- 
basa being  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  Coutinho  entered  the 
town  and  the  Zimbas  withdrew  ;  but  they  soon  after  reappeared 
at  Melinda»  where  they  were  checked,  however,  by  the  courage  of 
Math.  Mendez  de  Vasconcellos  and  30  Portuguese,  and  an  army 
of  3000  Mossequeios,  natives  of  the  adjoining  coasts,  coming  soon 
after  to  the  aid  of  the  town,  the  Zimbas  were  completely  defeated 
and  diiqpersed.  '*  This/'  says  Do  Couto,  *'  was  the  end  of  the 
Zimbas,  who  had  eome  300  leagues  from  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  Sena  (the  Cuama)/*'^ 

Now  that  these  Zimbas  had  ever  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  (he  Cnama  or  Zambead  may  well  be  doubted,  notwithstanding 
the  native  testimcmy  alleged  in  support  of  that  statement.     In 
forming  an  opinion  on  such  a  question  Africans  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  investigate  the  truth  than  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  suggestions  of  Europeans  or  by  resemblance  of 
names.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  M umbos  and  Muzimbas  were 
sDBflJl  and  settled  communities,  situate  in  a  country  divided  among 
petty  chiefs,  hardly  one  of  whom,  probably,  could  muster  a  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  that  the  latter  obtained  a  fame  and  celebrity  which, 
with  the  writers  of  those  days,  might  pass  for  strength  and  num- 
bers, simply  from  their  having  signally  defeated  the  Portuguese. 
That  an  army  of  20,000  men  should  emigrate  from  one  of  those 
states  is  not  very  credible ;  that  it  should  penetrate  through  the 
numMTous  nations  of  the  Macua,  and  direct  its  attacks  against  the 
well-built  towns  of  the  coast  from  Kilwd  northwards,  where  the 
populatioo  is  not  only  numerous,  but  superior  in  arms  and  civiliza- 
tion to  the  natives  of  the  interior ;  and  that  having  achieved  so 
many  triumphs,  it  should  at  last  be  totally  routed  by  a  handful  of 
natives,  is  all  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     But  when  it  is 
also  considered  that  the  Muzimbas  near  Sena  rose  from  quiet 
obscurity  into  historical  distinction  just  three  years  after  the  defeat 
and  di^persicm  of  the  similarly  named  tribe  at  Melinda ;  that  the 
name  in  question  is  of  a  form  so  common  in  Eastern  Africa,  that 
its  very  frequency  ba£Bes  the  attempt  to  trace  the  connexion  of 
those  that  bear  it ;  and  that  there  is  at  present  a  tribe  named 
Masimba  on  the  coast  at  Wassina,  near  Mombasa,  while  a  people 
of  similar  name  still  possess  territories  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Zambezi,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  identity  or  common 
origin  sought  to  be  established  involves  an  amount  of  improba- 
bility which  far  outweighs  the  evidence  offered  in  its  favour,  j 

•  Decad.  XI.  c.  vi. 

f  Mathnba  meani  tbe  lions  ;  MI«mbui  the  torrenti;  the  latter  name  oocuirtDg  on 
the  coast  50  miles  south  of  Cape  Delgado,  has  been  mistaken  by  Sandoval  for  that  of 
a  nation.   Do  Couto  (Dee.  IX.  zxv.)  calls  the  populatioa  north  of  the  Zambezi  collect 
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Were  further  argument  necessary  in  order  to  expose  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  link 
together  petty  tnbes  so  as  to  form  them  into  one  great  nation,  it 
would  be  enough  to  direct  attention  to  the  superstructore  of  ab- 
surdity reared  upon  this  basis.  Cavasai  da  Montecuooolo,  the 
historian  of  the  Capudiin  missions  and  a  leading  authority,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jagas.*  A  warrior 
named  Zimbo,  chief  of  the  Muzimbi^and  whose  mistress  Temba* 
ndumbi  was  as  martial  as  himself,  ravaged  Congo— -but  we  are  not 
told  at  what  time  nor  whence  Zimbo  came.|  Having  laid  waste 
that  country  he  withdrew  into  the  interior,  and,  joined  by  the 
M  umbos,  penetrated  through  the  empire  of  MonemugL  One 
division  of  his  innumerable  army,  under  Quizura,  advanced 
against  the  Portuguese,  but  was  repulsed ;  while  the  main  body, 
led  by  Zimbo  himself,  continued  its  course  to  Kilwa,  and  so  on  to 
Melinda,  where  it  was  defeated.  Zimbo,  thus  compelled  to  re* 
trace  his  steps,  continued  his  retreat  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  he  turned  northwards  along  the  western  coast  and 
entered  Benguela  from  the  south.  There  he  died,  but  his  fol- 
lowers, divided  among  many  leaders,  made  their  appearance  soon 
afterwards  in  Angola  under  the  name  of  Jagas. 

There  is  no  need  of  lengthened  criticism  in  order  to  show  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  this  narrative.  Zimbo  is  altogether  a 
fabulous  personage ;  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Congo,  which  country  was  attacked  by  the  Jagas  several  years 
before  the  Muzimba  rose  into  eminence.  The  account  of  his 
attack  on  Monemugi  and  alliance  with  the  Mumbos  is  a  tissue  of 
m^re  fiction  with  gross  exaggeration.  In  what  follows^  the  real 
order  of  events  is  reversed,  the  attack  on  the  Portuguese  being' 
made  to  precede  that  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  retreat  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  march  to  Angola,  where  the  Muzimba 
became  changed  into  Jagas  many  years  after  the  predatory  bands 
thus  named  had  been  settled  in  that  country,  cure  all  fabrications 
of  the  most  unskilful  kind.  It  is  manifest  that  the  theories  con* 
necting  the  Jagas  with  the  Muzimba,  and  elevating  these  into  a  great 
nation  coming  from  the  lake,  are  wholly  without  foundation^]; 

tively  Hasxmba.  That  a  people  of  nmilar  name  now  dwell  in  that  countoy  we  know 
from  the  testimony  of  Major  Monteiro  (Annaes  Matitimot,  1843,  No.  11)^ 

•  Hifltorica  DcMrittione  de'  Tre  Re^i,  &c.  Milan,  1690.  p.  146. 

t  Tembapndambi  means  mistress  of  the  house,  and  is  the  ordinary  title  of  the  chief 
wife  in  Angohi. 

X  Vet  Carl  Hitter,  who  with  little  knowledge  of  original  authorities  has  a  great  lean- 
ing to  the  grandiose,  clings  to  the  belief  of  a  great  nation  sending  forth  devastating 
hordes  about  the  same  time  to  different  quarters  of  Africa.  The  dates  with  which  he 
seeks  to  support  this  opinion  are  all  erroneous.  In  the  case  of  the  Muzimhas  he  inverta 
the  true  order  of  events,  placing  the  campaign  of  1589  on  the  coast  in  159^  and  for 
all  this,  he  cites  the  1st  Decade  of  De  Bairos,  who  died  in  1971 1  (See  his  Afrika» 
p.  140.) 
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Bat  tbere  is  one  writer,  Jarric,  the  Jesuit  historian,  who  varies 
widelj,  in  an  important  particular,  from  all  other  authorities  on  the 
events  in  question.     In  speaking  of  the  invaders  who  appeared  be- 
fore Mombasa  and  Melinda,  and  who  are  elsewhere  named  Zimbas 
or  MBzimba,he  calls  them  Imbies,*    When  dewribingf  their  arms 
and   customs  he  evidently  has  in  view  the  Muzimba  near  the 
Zambezi.     To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  such  a  variance  in  a 
writer  generally  exact,  and  possesnng  large  stores  of  missionary 
information  ?     The  hicX  seems  to  be  that,  like  other  writers  of  his 
age,  he  generalized  somewhat  incautiously^  and  having  received 
an  account  of  the  irruption  from  the  N.  on  the  Zambezi  in  1570, 
aiid  desiring  to  represent  all  the  unquiet  tribes  of  Africa  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  he  made  the  tribe  who  figured  on  that  occasion 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  thus  for  the  Mozimba  substituted  the 
Ambios,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Imbies.     If  this  supposition 
be  correct,  then  his  authority  favours  the  conjecture  that  the  Am* 
bios,  or  Imbies,  who  came  from  the  lake,  were  no  other  than  the 
M'Biza,  or  Moviza,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
still  occupy  its  south-western  banks.      Having  thus  discovered 
who  were  the  Ambios,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recognise  in  their 
allies  the  Macabires,  a  people  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  (from 
Muca^biri,  a  shepherd)^  who,  with  their  industrious  and  com- 
paratively wealthy  neighbours,  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
some  great  calamity^  which  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
sequel  of  our  inquiry. f 

Had  the  inventors  and  propagators  of  these  tales  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  diligently  the  sources  of  African  history,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  petty  wars  and  tumultuary 
movements  which  they  sought  to  elevate  into  grand  conquests  and 
revolutions,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Not  long  previous  to  1624  the  country  between  Tete  and 
Sena  was  kept  in  disturbance  by  a  chief  named  Hemozura,  who 
was  said  to  Iwve  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  missionary  accounts 
of  these  wars  present  nothing  remarkable  or  certain  except  the 
self-complacency  of  the  ignorant  writers  and  the  extravagant  bad 

*  Jarric    Hiatoire  des  cboies  memorable!,  &c.,  torn  ii.  p.  163. 

f  Mnca-biri,  a  sfaepberd,  in  the  Butida  or  Angolan  language,  makes  in  the  plural, 
Aca^biri ;  but  a  Portuguese  would  be  more  likely  to  lay  Macabires.  In  order  to  justify 
this  attempt  to  ezplam  from  the  Angolan  language  names  occurring  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  it  wiU  be  enough  to  state  that  from  the  confines  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  south 
to  the  equator  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  Cameroons  on  the  western,  there  is  but  one 
family  of  languages  which  may  be  appropriately  called  the  Zingiau  languages. 
Notwidistanding  the  Tariety  of  dialects,  eacli  tribe  can  understand  its  neighbours. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a  native  of  Angola  woidd  be  soon  able  to  make 
himself  understood  in  Zansibar.  We  are  justified  in  calling  the  MoTiza  comparatively 
wealthy.  The  Casembe's  envoy,  in  describing  his  route  to  Tete,  says  (Das  Neves, 
p.  397),  on  reaching  the  Aruangoa,  *'  here  ends  the  nation  of  the  VavCia/'  that  is,  of 
the  rich  people;  he  speaks  of  the  Movixa.  The  Mumbos  were,  according  to  Carazii 
(p.  146),  ^  Natione  di  esercitio  pastorale.*' 
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taste  with  which  they  relate  incredible  barbarities  perpetrated  by 
the  natires.  But  along  with  them  we  find  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  lake  from  the  pen  of  Luigi  Mariano,  a  missionaiy  at 
that  time  residing  near  Sena : — * 

"  The  lake  of  Hemosura  is  97  dajs  distant  from  Tete.  Front 
Moravi  to  the  lake  is  half  a  league,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  one 
who  had  noted  every  particular.  From  the  lake  flows  the  river 
Cherim,  extremely  gentle  at  first,  but  its  bed  being  afterwards 
divided  by  numerous  rocks,  the  stream  beoones  too  furious  to  be 
narigsied.  Moravi  lies  between  the  lake  and  the  Zambesi;  the 
town  is  well  peopled,  and  there  are  merchants  in  it  with  whom  we 
carry  on  a  great  trade.  Beyond  that,  there  are  two  principal 
kings;  the  one  is  Massi,  who  is  15  days  distant  from  Moravi,  the 
other  is  called  Rouenga,  and  is  5  days'  journey  farther  off.  The 
people  of  Rouenga  beyond  that  distance  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
commenceiBent  of  the  lake>  so  great  is  its  extension.  It  is  4  or 
5  leagues  wide,  and  in  some  places  the  land  cannot  be  seen  across 
it.  It  is  all  sprinkled  over  with  islands,  where  those  who  navigate 
it  can  stop  for  rest  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  fish  in  it ; 
the  depth  is  8  or  10  fathoms,  and  the  Mozambique  winds  raise  a  • 
great  sea  on  it ;  so  that  whoever  would  go  there-  for  discovery 
ought  to  ^o  in  April  or  May.  The  shores  of  this  lake  have 
plenty  of  millet,  flesh-meat,  and  ivory,  which  may  be  had  cheap. 
There  are  many  boats  there  called  eochi,^  For  an  expedition  of 
discovery  to  this  quarter  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  a  good  stock 
of  merchandise  of  the  kind  in  demand  on  the  Cnama,  ssdi  as 
pieces  of  cloth,  strings  of  beads,  large  and  small,  and  besides 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  forty  peo[de  between  whites  and 
blacks ;  and  it  is  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  under- 
taking, particularly  in  case  of  such  a  cruel  war  being  kindled  as 
that  which  rages  at  present.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  go  by 
way  of  Massi,  the  king  of  which  is  friendly,  because,  amoi^  other 
difficulties,  travellers  are  there  liable  to  be  attacked  by  severe 
sickness ;  and,  finally,  the  long  navigation  on  wearisome  rivers  in 
ill-fashioned  boats,  passing  through  the  territories  of  barbarous 
Caffers,  who  are  little  to  be  trusted,  would  render  such  an  expe- 
dition a  fearful  matter  ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
ceed on  it,  having  received  the  holy  commands  to  do  so.";{; 

■^ ■ ^-— an     -l-l n— -— • n  -ir        -  l  11,1-1 — ^,.^^^^■^^^^, 

*  Lettere  Annued'  Etiopia,  Malabar,  Bratil  e  Goa.     Rome,  1627.  p.  334. 

f  Cochi  u  the  word  for  boat  on  the  Zambeii  (Botolho^  p.  254),  and  Mariano  vai 
probably  mi§taken  when  he  8Up|xwed  that  it  belong  to  the  language  spoken  near 
the  lake. 

X  It  u  evident  that  Bowdtch  (DiBcoFeriee  of  the  Portuguese,  p.  IBS)  erred  in  ^tttaog 
that  Mariano  recommended  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  this  lake.  The  French  trsoi- 
lator  also  of  the  Lettere  Annue  (Histoire  de  ce  qui  s*est  pass^  en  Bthiopie,  &c  ,  I^ris, 
1628,  p.  43  8>  being  misled  by  some  ambiguity  of  expression,  has  made  Mariano  ny, 
that  he  would  not  be  sparing  of  exertions,  as  he  had  received  the  holy  commands  t»^ 
proceed  on  that  expedition. 
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The  first  thing  that  calis  for  remark  in  this  account  is  the 
name  Hemosura»  given  to  the  lake,  perhaps  for  want  of  a  better, 
fron  the  chief  who  at  that  time  figured  so  conspicuously  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Zambezi.  But  it  is  still  more  probable  that 
the  name  used  in  the  original  information  was  Murusura,  and  that 
Mariano  or  ins  editor,  confounding  the  two  names,  (nt  venturing 
rashly  on  emendation^  preferred  that  which  was  more  familiar  to 
them,  as  being  therefore  the  more  authentic*  By  the  winds  of 
Mocambique  we  roust  understand  the  westerly  winds  which  during 
March  and  April  blow  strongly  in  the  Mosambique  channel. 
With  respect  to  the  river  Cherim,  said  to  flow  firom  the  lake;,  it  is 
evident  that  Mariano  had  in  view  a  river  Querimba,  that  is  to  say, 
a  river  entering  the  sea  somewhere  opposite  to  the  Querimba 
islands.  The  other  gec^raphical  details  furnished  by  the  Jesuit's 
letter  may  be  discussed  with  more  advantage  hereafter* 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  evident  that  already  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  number  of  particulars  respect- 
ing the  lake  were  known  which,  had  they  been  skilfully  combined 
and  viewed  in  just  relation  to  one  another,  would  have  formed  a 
valuable  accession  to  geography.  It  was  known  that  there  was  a 
great  lake  in  the  interioi^of  Africa,  on  the  route  between  Angola 
and  Monomotapa,  two  months'  journey  from  the  former  country, 
and  somewhere  to  the  N*  of  Tete ;  that  with  respect  to  form  and 
dimensions  its  length  was  comparatively  very  great;  that  there 
were  many  islands  in  it  with  a  numerous  population ;  that  the 
natives  called  it  a  sea;  that  it  had  some  connexion,  at  least  by 
naane^  with  the  Zambezi ;  that  a  people  named  Ambios  or  Jmbies 
(M'Biza)  dwelt  on  its  shores  towards  the  Zambezi ;  while  on  its 
eastern  side  was  the  great  kingdom  of  Monemugi,  and  on  that 
side  also  the  Quavi,  or  river  of  Kilwa,  was  supposed  to  issue 
from  it. 

But  this  information  had  not  the  efiect  of  rousing  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Portuguese,  although  great  benefits  might  have  been 
expected  to  accrne  to  their  colonies  on  both  sides  of  the  African 
continent,  from  the  exploration  of  the  route  overland  between 
them.  Do  Couto  feelingly  laments  the  inertness  of  his  country- 
men. '' We  are  beaten/'  he  says,  "on  our  own  ground  by  the 
English  and  the  Dutch ;  wherever  they  go,  they  are  sure  to  make 
discoveries ;  whereas  we  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  value  and  ex- 
tent of  our  own  possessions,  because  we  are  Portuguese.*'  f     The 

*  It  muft  be  obterFed  that  in  the  Lettere  Annue  the  history  of  the  chief  Hemotura  i« 
foUowed  immediately  by  Mariauo'f  account  of  the  lake  of  Hemoaura.  The  chiefs 
name  is  said  to  have  signified  cmnipoieni.  Another  great  warrior,  the  leader  of  the 
Humboej  was,  as  has  tieen  seen,  called  Quizura;  may  not  these  names  have  been 
related  in  sense  and  deriTation  with  that  of  Nzula,  or,  in  the  plural,  Amasula,  assumed 
by  some  tribes  near  Natal,  and  which  signifies  **  from  above  ^*  or  <<  heavenly''  ? 

t  Dec.  IX.  c.  XXV. 
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same  historian  relates,  that  Francisco  Barreto^  when  appointed  to 
conquer  the  gold  mines  of  Monomotapa,  began  with  attacking 
Patta  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  way  of 
prelude  to  his  grand  enterprise.  <'  While  thus  engaged  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  Moors  (Sawdhili)  who  are  eztremelj 
intelligent  and  are  used  to  travel  through  every  part  of  the  inte- 
rior. From  some  of  these,  who  were  of  the  kingdom  of  Atondo 
(Watondui),  he  learned  that  from  Kilwa  or  Atondo  the  other  sea 
of  Angola  might  be  reached  with  a  journey  of  15  or  20  (150  or 
200  ?)  leagues ;  and  that  they  sometimes  visited  a  market  where 
they  met  traders  from  that  other  sea,  and  bartered  with  them. 
'*  I  found/*  continues  Do  Couto,  *'  among  the  records  in  Mozam- 
bique a  letter  from  Barreto  to  the  king,  stating  these  facts,  but 
omitting,  unfortunately,  an  account  of  the  route  across ;  and  with 
it  was  the  king's  reply,  recalling  the  general's  attention  to  the 
main  business  (the  conquest  of  the  mines).*'  * 

There  were  not  wanting  at  the  same  time  abundant  proofs  of 
commercial  intercourse  carried  on  between  the  two  coasts  by  the 
natives — chiefly,  it  was  said,  by  those  of  Butua,  a  supposed  kingdom 
of  the  interior  adjoining  Monomotapa. f  Dos  Santos  saw  in  Sofalah 
articles  of  European  manufacture  which  had  been  brought  in  this 
way  from  Angola.  The  possibility,  and  even  the  facility,  of  tza- 
velling  overland  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Quanza  were  earnestly 
maintained  by  some  of  the  best-informed  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.J 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  explore 
the  interesting  regions  adjoining  the  African  colonies  of  that  king- 
dom. In  1796  Francisco  Jose  de  Lacerda  e  Almeida,  a  gentle- 
man of  some  scientific  attainments,  was  sent  to  prosecute  disco- 
veries from  the  eastern  side,  and,  to  aid  him  more  effectually  in  his 
preparations,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Bios  de  Sena.  On 
.  arriving  in  the  colony  he  was  thwarted  in  every  movement  by  the 
local  authorities,  but  on  the  other  hand  found  that  his  projects  of 
discovery  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  path  into  the  interior  cleared 
for  him  by  a  private  adventurer.  A  Creole,  named  Gonzalo  Cae- 
tano  Pereira,  had  established  himself  on  the  northern  side  of  the 

*  Deeadi  IX.  c.  xx. 

t  It  may  well  be  questiooed  whether  there  be  such  a  kingdom  as  Butiia  or  Abutua. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  word  for  people  (Batiia,  the  plural  of  Mot6a,  a  mao)  is 
used  to  signify  a  nation,  and  especially  a  foreign  nation — the  Heathen.  The  pe^ie 
who  attacked  the  Bechuana  in  1822  were  called  Batua,  but  the  missionaries  recog- 
nized the  meaning  of  the  name ;  the  Amazula,  when  they  descended  on  Dalagoa  Bay, 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  but  the  Portuguese  throwing  back  the  acceut,  changed 
the  word  into  V&tua,  and  so  Capt.  Owen  called  the  invaders  Fetwah. 

X  ^  Let  us  now  quit  Monomotapa,"  says  Jarric  (tom.  iii.  p.  346\  "  and  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  proceed  to  Angola — though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  cmr 
going  tnere  by  laud.'' 
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Zambezi,  abont  three  days*  jonmej  from  Tete,  and  maintained  a 
Incrative  commerce  with  the  interior  by  means  of  Muzimbazos^  or 
native  itinerant  traders.  In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Moviza,  an  indostrioas  trading  people ;  and  by  their  means 
a^n  he  opened  an  intercourse  with  their  sovereijsrn  the  Cazembe. 
The  field  for  his  enterprise  being  thus  enlarged,  he  determined  on 
sending  his  son  with  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  to  the  dis- 
tant  capital  of  that  chief.* 

In  May^  1796,  Manoel  Caetano  Pereira  started  from  M arengue, 
3  davs  distant  from  Tete,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves  and 
Moviza.  Trading  as  he  went,  which  necessarily  caused  delay,  he 
reached  in  45  days  the  river  Aruangoa,  which  falls  into  the  Zam* 
bezi  at  Zumbo^  above  Tete,  and  must  have  consequently  flowed 
towards  his  left  hand.  This  river,  which  was  crossed  in  canoes^ 
divides  the  territories  of  the  Maravi  chiefs  from  those  of  the  Mo* 
viza.  Crossing  the  country  of  the  latter  people,  he  came  in  20 
days  to  their  northern  limit,  at  a  river  called  Zambezi.  '*  But 
this,"  observes  Lacerda,  "  cannot  be  our  Zambezi,  nor  any  of  the 
rivers  that  join  it  from  the  Chire  upwards,  because  the  Zambezi 
of  the  Moviza  flows  to  the  right  hand  with  respect  to  one  who 
crosses  it  going  from  Tete ;  and  in  that  quarter  (on  the  right 
hand)  there  is,  according  to  the  native  accounts^  another  river,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.** 

The  Zambezi  forms  the  boundary  between  the  proper  dominions 
of  the  Cazembe  and  the  country  of  the  Moviza,  who  are  tributary 
to  him  ;  or,  as  LAcerda  expresses  it  in  the  phraseology  of  the  na- 
tives, '*  between  the  country  conquered  by  his  father  Muropua  and 
that  which  he  conquered  himself."  A  journey  of  30  days  from 
the  river  brought  the  traveller  to  the  town  of  the  Cazembe,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  during  a  residence 
there  of  six  months.  Pereira*s  account  of  this  monarch's  state 
and  demeanour — his  rigorous  justice,  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
barbarity — the  discipline  of  his  troops  and  the  superior  civilization 
of  his  people,  whom  Lacerda  compares  in  this  respect  with  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  at  the  time  when  America  was  first  dis- 
(90vered^-has  already  appeared  in  various  publications,  and  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  Many  geognraphical  particulars  collected 
by  him  still  call  for  discussion.  On  his  return  to  Tete  he  was 
accompanied  by  an  embassy,  composed  of  a  prince  of  the  Moviza 
and  a  chief  named  Catara,  who  had  been  to  Angola,  and  who 
furnished  in  detail  an  account  of  the  route  from  the  Cazembe  to 
Tete,  which  may  be  occasionally  referred  to  with  advantage. 

*  Laccrda's  diipatchet,  containing  an  account  of  Pereira't  journey,  fonoMi  part  of 
the  materiali  from  which  Bowdich  compiled  hit  volume  on  the  Difcoreriet  of  the 
Portuguese,  ftc ;  but  tfaew  documenti  have  been  tince  published  entire  in  a  little 
Portuguese  work  entitled  '  Considera^oet  political  e  commerciacs  sobre  os  Desoobri- 
mentos  e  povessdci  doe  Portugueces,'  &c.    Lisbon,  1830,  by  Jos6  Accursio  das  NeTes. 
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But  we  must  now  turn  to  oomider  the  mysterious  river  above 
alluded  to.  Beyond  the  new  Zambezi,  Pereira  came,  it  appears, 
to  a  lagoon  of  such  extent  that  he  spent  a  day  in  crossing:  it^  with 
the  water  to  his  waist.  ''  According  to  the  natives/'  says  Lacerda, 
'*  this  lagoon  discharges  its  waters  by  two  canals,  one  into  the 
Zambezi  and  the  other  into  the  river  Murnsura,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  king  above  mentioned  (the  Cazembe)  resides.  This 
river  Murusura  passes  behind  the  mountain  of  Moremb41a,  which 
is  near  the  mountain  opposite  (to  Sena),  called  by  our  people 
Manjava-matope,  or  Chire ;  and  they  (the  natives)  take  3  days 
to  cross  it  (the  Murusura)  to  the  town  of  the  Cazembe,  resting  on 
islands  by  night.*  They  add  also  that  their  Zambezi  joins  this 
river  (the  Murusura)  a  good  way  below  the  town  (of  the  Ca- 
zembe)." Lacerda  then  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  Moviaa, 
being  great  travellers,  might  possibly  be  well  informed  respecting 
the  course  of  this  river ;  though  the  great  breadth  of  the  stream 
in  the  country  of  the  Cazembe  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
moderate  size  of  the  Chire ;  and  yet  this  might  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  river  above  flows  through  immense  plains,  while 
below  it  is  confined  by  mountains.  Finally,  however,  he  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Murusura  flows  to  the  east  of  the  Chire, 
and  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  enter  the  sea  between  Quilimaae 
and  Mozambique. 

The  word  Murusura  was  new  to  Lacerda,  or  else  he  could  not 
have  so  far  mistaken  the  information  given  him  by  the  Moviza,  for 
it  signifies  the  water  or  waters,  and  is  used  here  as  the  dencMnina- 
tion  not  of  a  river,  but  of  the  great  lake.  This  might  be  saa- 
pected  at  once  from  the  great  breadth  assigned  to  the  Murusura 
and  from  other  circumstances,  but  the  fact  will  become  quite 
manifest  when  we  shall  have  surveyed  the  lake  from  its  opposite 
or  north-eastern  side. 

In  1835,  an  intelligent  Saw4hili,  or  Mohammedan  native  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  named  Khamfs  bin  Othm&n,  usually  re- 
siding in  Zanzibar,  but  who  travelled  much  on  the  main  land, 
came  to  London,  attended  by  a  slave,  a  native  of  I&o.  From  these 
men,  the  former  in  particular,  a  good  deal  of  information  was  ob- 
tained, but  what  was  furnished  by  the  latter  bears  more  imme- 
diately on  the  matters  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

Nasib  the  M*yao  was  a  strong-built  young  negro,  of  middle 
size,  with  good  forehead,  laige  eyes,  and  open  countenance ;  fea- 
tures not  coarse,  and  com|dezion  of  a  pale,  dull  black,  not  indin- 
ing  in  the  least  to  brown.  His  native  country  I^  was  described 
by  him  as  populous  and  fertile,  being .  well  watered  by  streams 

*  Bowdieb  her«%maket  Laoerda  lay  that  Pereira  took  three  days  to  craei  tbe 
Munifun,  a  miitake  calculated  to  deprive  the  information  offered  of  nearly  all  its 
value. 
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numing  into  the  LiTuma.  Going  from  Kilwa  to  I  do,  the  tra- 
veller reaches  the  liv&ma  in  25  or  30  days.  This  is  a  great  river, 
with  trees  on  its  banks  of  sach  magniti:^e  that  canoes  capable  of 
holding  30  or  40  people  can  be  hollowed  from  their  trunks. 
Beyond  the  Liv^ma,  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Mulondwezi^  is  the 
town  of  Kungombe,  the  king  of  which  does  not  allow  strangers  to 
pass  without  paying  their  respects  to  him  and  making  him  a  pre- 
sent. A  journey  of  6  weeks  from  Kilwa,  or  of  15  days  from  the 
livuma,  brings  the  traveller  to  the  river  Kelingo^  on  which  stands 
Lukelingo,  the  capital  of  Ido. 

The  Miyao  (the  Mujdo  of  the  Portuguese),  or  natives  of  Ido,  are 
much  esteemed  in  the  slave-market  of  Zanzibar,  where  7000  or 
8000  of  them  are  sold  annually ;  but  of  this  number  a  large  pro- 
portion go  voluntarily  into  servitude,  seeking  their  fortunes.  They 
cjirry  down  to  the  coast  for  trade  wax  and  ivory ;  for  their  own 
use  they  manufacture  some  narrow  cotton  cloth,  striped  blue  and 
white.  On  the  river  M'bungo,  about  2  days'  journey  from  Luke* 
liago,  are  the  Mabungo,  who  are  described  as  being  white  people  : 
women  of  this  nation  fetch  as  high  a  price  in  the  market  of  Zan- 
zibar as  the  handsomest  Abyssinians;*  the  men  are  seldom  seen 
in  slavery.  Their  prowess  in  war  is  much  dreaded,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  them  constitutes  the  chief  protection  of  the  Miyao 
against  the  Macua  towards  the  coast,  who,  being  supplied  with 
fire- arms  from  Mozambique,  harass  their  neighbours  with  slave- 
hunting  incursions. 

The  road  from  Lukelingo  to  the  interior  crosses  two  lively 
streams^  one  shaded  with  gum -copal  trees,  the  other^  the  Kitope, 
overgrown  with  canes,  and  then  winds  up  the  sides  of  N  jesa.f 
This  mountain  is  very  high,  and  hail-storms  (rain-stones,  as  Nasib 
expressed  it)  are  frequent  on  it ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  eastern  Africa  to  which  our  inquiries  have  extended,  snow  is 
quite  unknown.  Geese  and  other  water-fowl  resort  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  in  countless  numbers.  N  jesa  is  densely  peopled, 
the  cx>ttages  or  hamlets — for  there  are  no  towns  or  villages — being 
thickly  and  uniformly  spread  over  its  surface. 

From  the  summit  of  N  jesa  may  be  seen,  at  the  distance  of  8 
days'  journey — that  is,  from  40  to  50  miles — N'yassi,  or  the  sea, 
with  numerous  islands  sprinkled  on  its  surface.  A  small  river, 
the  Matuizi,  which  is  often  dry,  descends  to  it  from  the  mountain. 
The  waters  of  N'yassi  are  quite  fresh,  and  abound  in  fish.  The 
lake  is  navigated  in  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  sewn  toge- 
ther^ and  large  enough  to  hold  20  persons.  Its  south-western 
shores  cannot  be  descried  from  any  place  on  the  opposite  side 

•  3000  dollan  have  been  paid  fox  one.  ' 

f  Tlie  name  given  by  Nafio  to  the  fifst  of  these  •treamt,  Gomaxinghi,  is  Arabic ;  be 
had  probably  fotgotten  the  native  name. 
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known  to  the  Sawahili  or  to  the  Mijao»  bat  its  breadth  is  Gonfi- 
dently  stated  to  be  a  3  days'  voyage,  paddling  6  or  8  hours  a  day, 
and  resting  by  night  on  some  island.  Its  length,  according  to 
Nasib^  is  a  voyage  of  2  months  at  the  same  rate,  towards  the  set- 
ting sun,  by  which  we  must  probably  understand  the  N.W. ;.  bat 
he  added  that  an  English  ship  might  sail  the  same  distance  in 
one  month. 

The  people  dwelling  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  lake  are 
called  in  general  Mun'yassi.  Those  at  the  foot  of  N  jesa  are 
the  Mucomango,  five  of  whose  islands  were  known  to  Nasib.  He 
had  heard  of  another  nation  of  Mun*yassi  at  a  great  distance 
northward  (north-westward)  called  Mucaranga,  whom  he  subse- 
quently and  spontaneously  explained  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mo- 
nomoezi.  The  Mucomango  trade  with  the  M*biza,  or,  as  the 
Portuguese  call  them,  Moviza,  who  inhabit  the  opposite  shores  of 
N'yassi.  These  two  nations  and  the  Mucaranga  or  Monomoezi 
closely  resemble  one  another,  being  tall  and  handsome^  not  black, 
but  of  brown  complexion,  and  similarly  marked  on  the  templet. 
They  are  also  difctinguished  by  their  industry,  commercial  acti- 
vity, and  comparative  civilization. 

Nasib  knew  nothing  of  the  Cazembe^  at  least  by  this  name,  bot 
he  had  heard  of  Muropua,  a  great  kingdom  at  an  immense 
distance.  When  questioned  respecting  the  Maravi  he  denied  the 
existence  of  a  nation  or  people  of  this  name ;  but  there  are  chieb 
so  entitled  :  his  king  (the  king  of  lao)  is  a  Maravi,  and  so  is  the 
chief  of  Kungombe.  Thus  the  Maravis  of  geographers  may  be 
classed  with  the  Dembos,  Jagas,  MilQas,  and  Fumos,  nations  un- 
known to  the  Africans  by  these  names,  which  are  properly  onlj 
chiefs'  titles.*  In  the  present  case  the  title  seems  to  extend 
through  the  high  land  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Livuma.  Bot 
there  was  another  interesting  particular  learned  from  Nasib: 
when  asked  repeatedly  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  river 
Murusura,  he  manifested  increasing  impatience,  till  at  length  he 
found  means  of  explaining  that  the  question  was  absurd,  for  Mu- 
rusura (morisuro)  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  siginfies  toater  in 

*  Battel^  vbo  was  a  very  ignoraDt  man,  and  can  be  reckoned  an  authority  odIj  aa 
to  what  he  actually  saw,  ditcloees  uncoiifcioualy  the  true  application  of  the  word  Jaga : 
**■  In  all  this  camp  (16,000  strong)  there  were  but  twelve  natural  jagas  that  were  their 
captains,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  women.'*  (Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  toI.  ii.  p.  977.^  It 
IS  probable  that  the  name  of  the  Amakosi  (on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colonj} 
is  derived  in  like  manner  from  Nkosa,  a  chief  or  rich  man;  but  the  name  Amikosi 
being  first  used  by  the  Gonaqua  Hottentots,  who  subsequently  became  mixed  witli  ^ 
CafTers,  difiers  from  its  root  m  having  the  clucking  sound.  Do  Couto  says  (Dec.  XI. 
ciii.)  that  the  Cafiers  have  no  kings  but  encosses.  The  chiefs  round  Tete  bore  the 
same  title  (Dec.  X.  c.  xv.).  Again,  is  there  not  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Mnmbos,  who 
have  never  been  heard  of  since  they  first  alarmed  the  Portuguese,  were  only  a  brandi 
of  the  Mucaranga  nation,  who  call  &ieir  king  Mambo  (Dos  &ntoe,fol.  63)  9  The  title 
Fumo  giren  to  ^e  village  chief  or  elder  seems  common  to  all  the  Zingian  nations. 
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general ;  so  that  N  yassi,  or  tJie  sea,  maj,  it  is  evident,  be  also 
called  Murusura,  or  the  water.* 

Lacerda,  in  his  dispatch  containing  the  narrative'  of  Pereira, 
observes,  that  the  cloth  with  which  the  Moviza  bartered  was  ob- 
tained by  them  from  the  Mujdo  (Miyao),  and  that  these  again 
procured  it  from  Zanzibar,  to  which  place  much  of  the  trade  once 
belonging  to  Mozambique  had  been  transferred.  "  The  Moviza," 
he  adds,  **  being  great  traders,  go  a  long  way  into  the  country,  and 
even  penetrate  at  times  to  Luilhim.**  In  this  name  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  the  Portuguese  abbreviation  of  Lukelingo  ;  and 
Lacerda  argues  that  the  Moviza  may  be  supposed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  course  and  outlet  of  the  Murusura,  since  they 
must  cross  it  on  their  way  to  the  capital  of  Ho.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  traveller  from  I  do  to  the  Moviza  must  cross 
N'yassi,  and  the  water-passage  in  each  case  takes  three  days,  the 
Bights  being  spent  on  islands.  These  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  estimates  of  geographical  position,  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Murusura,  or  water,  having  on  its  western  shores  the 
Moviza  and  the  Cazembe's  dominions,  is  identical  with  N'ynssi,  or 
the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  dwell  the  Mucomango  and 
the  Monomoezi,  both  similar  to  the  Moviza  in  physical  character 
and  national  marks.  For  the  Murusura,  respecting  which  our 
information  comes  from  its  western  side,  is  limited,  as  to  position, 
on  that  side  by  the  routes  from  Tete  through  the  country  of  the 
Moviza,  and  by  the  statements  of  these  people  that  it  passes  be- 
hind (eastward  of)  the  hills  of  Morembala.  But  of  N 'yassi  we 
know  that  its  eastern  shores  are  15  days' journey  from  Lukelingo, 
which  is  a  month  or  6  weeks  distant  from  Kilwa,  and  2  months 
or  more  from  Mozambique.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  either 
that  the  Murusura  and  N 'yassi  are  one  and  the  same  lake,  or  else 
that  there  are  here  two  lakes  of  similar  characters,  extremely 
close  together,  and  both  embraced  at  their  southern  extremities 
by  the  tribes  called  Maravi.  But  the  Moviza  and  Miyao  speak 
of  but  one  lake  interposed  between  them  ;  and  consequently  the 
Murusura  must  be  the  sea,  or  N'yassi. 

The  importance  of  establishing  the  fact,  that  what  Lacerda, 
relying  on  the  testimony  of  the  Moviza,  calls  the  river  Murusura, 
is  in  reality  the  great  lake,  or   N'yassi,  will  become  manifest  on 

*  In  the  language  of  I&o,  ri$uro  means  water.  The  Moviza  on  the  otiier  aide  of  the 
lake  liave  the  same  word,  fur  in  the  account  of  the  route  from  the  Cazemhe  to  Tete, 
collected  by  Lacerda  from  a  native  (Oas  Neves,  Consideracoes,  &c.,  p.  396),  we  find 
mention  of  a  moeuro,  or  rivulet,  and  again  of  a  rucuro  grande,  or  great  piece  of  water. 
These  words  ought  to  have  been  written  moyuro  and  ruguro :  Bowdich  does  not  im- 
ycove  the  latter  by  changing  it  into  Rokooro.  Nasib  did  not  possess  language  nor 
grammar  enough  to  enable  him  to  explain  the  particular  force  of  these  several  expres- 
sions; but  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Bunda,  risuro  would  be  the  singular, 
masuro  the  plural,  and  mo^risuro  and  co-risuro  (which  latter  Nasib  seemed  to  prefer), 
ablative  cases,  perhaps  of  manner,  as  the  place  tpith  the  water* 
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reflecting  that  the  road  from  Tete  to  Lucenda^  the  capital  of  the 
Cazembe,  is  the  beaten  road  from  Monomotapa  to  Angola ;  that 
the  abundant  information  which  we  possess  respecting  that  road 
contains  no  further  allusion  to  the  lake ;  that  the  various  accounts 
of  the  lake  derived  from  the  people  on  its  eastern  side  are  in  Hke 
manner  silent  as  to  its  western  shores,  and  do  not  in  the  least  help 
us  to  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  shores  occupied  by 
the  M onomoezi  on  the  one  side,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Cazembe 
on  the  other,  are  washed. by  the  waves  of  the  same  narroy?  sea :  so 
that  if  Lacerda*s  words  respecting  the  river  M urusura  had  re- 
mained without  elucidation,  we  should  still  want  confirmation  of  the 
ancient  accounts  which  place  the  great  lake  near  the  country  of  the 
Monomoeziy  and  on  the  ordinary  route  between  the  opposite  coasts 
of  the  continent ;  and  with  it  we  should  want  also  the  certainty 
resulting  from  the  harmonious  union  of  so  many  authorities. 

Pereira,  as  we  have  seen,  spent  95  days  on  his  journey  to  Lu* 
cenda.  But  Catira,  the  Cazembe's  envoy,  reckoned  only  34  days 
from  his  chief  s  residence  to  Java,  5  days  from  Tete.  Pereira  in- 
cluded in  his  account  the  delays  occasioned  by  trading,  and  thus 
exemplifies  the  mode  of  loitering  on  the  road  which  lengthens  so 
immeasurably  the  itineraries  of  native  Africans.  When  Mariano 
therefore  tell  us  that  lake  Hemosura  (written  probably  for  Muru- 
sura)  is  97  days  from  Tete,  we  can  at  once  perceive  that  he  only 
communicates  what  he  had  heard  from  one  who  travelled  like 
Pereira.  The  nearly  equal  length  of  the  journeys  in  the  two 
cases  might  suggest  also  at  first  view  their  reference  to  the  same 
route  and  destination.  But  Mariano's  informant  takes  no  notice 
of  the  Moviza^  nor  of  the  numerous  rivers  on  their  side  of  the 
lake  :  all  his  statements  refer  to  its  eastern  side ;  for  towards  that 
side  extends  the  title  of  Maravi ;  the  kingdom  of  Massi  mentioned 
in  the  Jesuit's  letter  is  but  a  misprint  or  false  reading  for  Niassi, 
the  supposed  country  of  the  Mun'yassi ;  and  in  his  Rouenga  we 
can  recognise  the  country  of  the  Mucaranga :  indeed,  the  circum- 
stance that  Massi  (N'yassi)  is  placed  by  him  15  days  from  Maravi, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  the  seat  of  authority  thus  indicated 
was  no  other  than  Lukelingo,  and  that  when  Rouenga  is  said  to  be 
5  days  further  (than  Massi),  we  must  simply  understand  that  it  is 
20  days  from  the  capital  of  Ido.  If  then  we  be  right  in  supposii^ 
that  Hemosura  was  written,  by  way  of  emendation,  for  M urusura, 
and  that  Massi  is  a  misprint  for  Niassi,  the  name  of  the  sea  being 
also  mistaken  for  that  of  a  nation,  it  follows  that  Mariano's  lan- 
guage, correctly  interpreted,  proves  directly  the  identity  of  the 
Murusura  with  N'yassi. 

Nasib's  master,  Khamis  bin  Othman,  had  also  been  frequently 
to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or,  as  the  Sowdhili  call  it,  Ziwa.  And 
here  again,  as  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  native  sources  may  he 
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detected  in  the  information  of  our  early  geographers ;  for,  as  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Africa  theQuanza  was  said  to  flow  from  Achelunda 
(A-caIunga)>  which  in  the  language  of  Angola  means  the  sea,  so 
on  the  eastern  side  the  Quavi  was  reported  to  descend  from  Zebe 
— ^that  is,  Ziwa  in  Sawfihili,  or  the  lake.  The  route  taken  by 
Khamis  to  the  lake  was  not  that  which  leads  from  Kilwa  to  Luke* 
lingo,  but  up  the  valley  of  the  Lufiji,  a  river  so  little  known  to 
geographers,  and  yet  of  so  much  importance  (for  it  is  probably 
the  greatest  river  of  eastern  Africa),  that  some  notice  of  it  here 
would  be  excusable,  even  if  there  were  no  reason  for  our  enter- 
taining the  question  of  its  connexion  with  the  lake.*  Our  chief 
authorities  shall  be.  Lieutenant  Hardy,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Smee  when  the  latter  was  sent  by  the  government  of  Bombay  in 
1811  to  collect  information  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Khamis  bin  Othm&n,  the  errors  of  the  English  officer's  journal 
with  respect  to  proper  names  being  corrected  by  the  experienced 
Saw&hili.f 

The  mouth  of  the  Luiiji  lies  due  W.  of  the  watering-place  on 
the  western  side  of  Monf  ia  island.  This  river  indeed  is  supposed 
to  have  many  mouths,  but  the  branch  here  indicated  is  that  which 
retains  the  name,  and  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  most  northern 
of  all,  and  to  follow  closely  a  chain  of  hills  extending  from  the 
S.W.  to  Point  Pdna.  Though  not  above  400  yards  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  difficult  of  access,  it  is  a  great  river  a  few  miles  up, 
being  in  some  places  ordinarily  above  a  league  in  width,  and 
during  the  floods,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  expanding  into  a  sea. 
Arab  vessels  of  150  tons  burden  can  ascend  it  for  a  week,  and 
boats  for  a  month ;  its  farther  navigation  is  prevented  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  stream.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  unusually 
numerous  in  this  river. 

The  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lufiji  is  occupied  by  the 
Mazingia.|  Towards  the  summit  of  the  Delta,  and  on  its  southern 
side,  are  the  Denkareko,  whose  huts  are  constructed  on  stakes  at 
some  height  from  the  ground,  for  security  perhaps  not  only  from 
isndden  floods,  but  also  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  These 
pec^le  carry  their  plaintains,  melons,  and  other  fruits  in  canoes  down 
the  Quavi  to  Kilwd,  making  the  voyage  in  a  single  day ;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  this  river  is  a  branch  of  the  Lufiji,  or  at  least 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  of  this  river,  the  largest  aod  most  famous  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  most  frequented  by  native  traders,  should  be  found  in 
the  charts  of  Capt.  Owen.  In  Saulnier  de  Monde v it's  map  accompanyiug  Lislet 
Geofiroy  s  Memoir  on  a  Chart  of  Madegascar,  &c.  (Lond.  1819),  the  position  of  the 
river's  mouth  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  village  Oufidgy. 

t  Khamis  hiul  visited  India,  Persia,  the  Red  Sea.  Madegascar,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
Mauritius,  and  had  sailed  with  Capt.  Owen  as  interpreter  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
and  Eastern  Africa.    He  could  converse  in  fourteen  languages. 

^  This  name  seems  to  signify  the  road  or  land  along  the  water.  The  people  are 
laamed  from  their  territory. 
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that  it  drains  tlie  country  inundated  by  the  latter.  Above  the 
Mazingia,  on  the  northern  bank,  are  the  Win^ara,  the  Rug:6ra, 
who  also  possess  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  M^sag^ra.  On  the 
southern  bank  are  the  Mantu  and  Wohdha.*  The  country  on 
both  sides  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  two  crops  of  rice  or  other 
grain  a-year.  The  tribes  dwelling  near  the  Delta  are  accustomed 
to  rely  much  on  the  bounty  of  nature ;  but  the  higher  the  river  is 
ascended  the  more  numerous  become  the  signs  of  industry  and 
cultivation.  The  people  are  everywhere  fond  of  trade,  and  kind 
to  strangers. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  account  of  the  Lufiji  we  shall  add,  from  the 
same  authority,  a  description  (evidently  due  to  a  different  in- 
formant) of  another  remarkable  river  further  S.  *'  The  Nearsfer 
river  is  16  days  S.  of  Tanquirra  (Kilwa  Takirif)  :  one  branch  of 
it  enters  the  sea  at  a  place  called  Muggore  (Mongao),  where 
there  is  a  harbour  and  town  of  the  same  name.  This  river  is  saiA 
to  extend  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  though  narrow  at  its  entrance, 
becomes  2  days*  sail  across  for  boats  with  a  fair  wind,  most  parts 
of  it  higher  up.  There  is  a  very  high  swell,  and  generally  strong 
winds  on  the  springs  blowing  down  it,  particularly  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  when  violent  storms  are  frequent.  Forty-five  days  up 
this  river  are  the  Black  Mountains,  said  to  be  of  pyramidal  form, 
and  to  stand  at  some  distance  asunder.  Only  one  of  them  is  re- 
ported to  be  very  high.  Among  the  towns  up  the  river  are  Ingo- 
manger  (N'gomanza)  and  Beser  (M'biza).  There  are  two  islands 
at  its  mouth.'*  ;j; 

The  indications  here  given  of  the  position  of  this  river  on  the 
coast  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Livuma  is  intended. §  But  there 
are  portions  of  the  description  not  applicable  to  any  ordinary  river ; 
and  besides,  what  can  we  make  of  the  name  Nearsfer,  which  wad- 
ing with  a  consonant  and  also  containing  a  triple  consonant^  re* 
volts  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  language  to  whidi  it  is 
supposed  to  belong  ?  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  correct  this  name 
by  a  kind  of  analytical  method,  remodelling  it  on  the  supposition 

*  The  exUtence  of  the  Mantu  may  be  questioned.  Thi<  name  may  have  ariieB 
from  that  of  the  N'cutu,  miswritten  and  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river, 

f  There  are  at  least  five  places  called  Kilwa,  viz.  K.  Majinjera,  which  is  the  island 
commonly  known  as  Kilwa ;  K.  Kevingi  or  Old  Kilw&,  a  village  on  the  coast  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  island ;  K.  Cu&vi ;  K.  Ug6ga  and  K.  Tekiri ;  the  last,  sonth  of  the 
island,  on  a  part  of  the  coast  remarkable  for  the  number  of  wild  beasts  infesting  it. 

%  Ngomaiiza  and  M'bixa  (in  the  charts  Hambiza)  are  not  up  the  Livuma  but  at  its 
mouth.  Have  the  names  of  the  villages  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  been  confounded 
with  those  of  the  nations  occupying  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake-— the  Mnoomaneo 
andM'blia? 

h  The  word  Livuma  means  '« the  gut,**  which  suggests  that  tlie  river  is  deep  and 
inclosed  within  high  banks.  Kharais  bin  Othman,  travelling  by  land  from  Kilw&  to 
Mozambique,  found  the  Livuma  a  mile  wide,  8  or  9  days^  journey  from  the  sea.  l%e 
Sawahili  in  general  say  Rivuma  and  Rufiji.  The  inlaodi  iiatioas  and  the  Ambf  sab« 
stitute  L  for  the  initial  R. 
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that  it  is  disfigured  bj  those  general  orthographical  and  clerical 
errors  which  we  have  learned  to  detect  in  nearly  all  the  proper 
names  occurring  in  Hardy's  journal ;  We  must,  therefore^  strike 
out  the  letter  .r  after  open  vowels^  and  we  must  change  f  into  s  ; 
by  this  process  Nearsfer  is  converted  first  into  Neasfe,  and  finally 
into  Neasse  (N'yassi)  :  and  thus  the  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
described  river  is  cleared  up.  The  native  who  gave  this  curious 
information  considered  the  Livuma  to  be  the  continuation  and 
outlet  of  N*yassi.  *'  Forty-five  days  up  that  river  [exactly  the  dis- 
tance of  Lukelingo]  begins/*  he  says^  "  the  Black  Mountains,  one 
of  which  [perhaps  N'jesa]  is  very  high  f  here  we  see  the  river 
represented  as  flowing  through  the  mountains,  on  the  sides  of 
which  it  really  has  its  sources,  and  extending  beyond  them  to  a 
great  and  unknown  distance,  with  a  width  of  two  days*  sail.  With 
respect  to  the  winds  blowing  down  N  yassi  in  April,  May^  and 
June,  this  account  agrees  precisely  with  that  given  by  Mariano. 

Khamis  bin  Othman,  when  questioned  respecting  the  outlets  of 
the  lake,  declared  at  first  that  three  rivers  issue  from  it — viz.,  the 
Livuma,  the  Lufiji,  and  the  Ozy  ;  but,  perceiving  that  this  state- 
ment was  ill  received,  he  admitted  that  with  regard  to  the  Livuma 
and  Ozy  he  spoke  only  from  hearsay,  but  as  to  the  Lufiji  he  main- 
tained that  he  had  himself  seen  its  first  egress  from  the  lake.  It 
is  manifest  from  Nasib's  statement  that  the  Livuma  collects  its 
waters  on  the  sides  of  N'jesa,  40  or  50  miles  from  N  yassi.  The 
Ozy  again  was  explored  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Fomalftt, 
the  ex-sultan  of  Kao,  an  island  and  town  a  little  way  up  that 
river,  to  a  distance  of  2  months'  journey,  till  the  diminished 
stream.^  unable  to  float  a  canoe,  could  be  no  longer  followed 
through  impenetrable  forests.  These  two  rivers  therefore  cannot 
be  supposed  to  derive  their  waters  from  the  great  lake ;  and  the 
claims  of  the  Lufiji  to  that  distinguished  origin  alone  remain  for 
inquiry. 

The  route  of  Khamis  to  the  lake  was,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  chiefly  along  the  vaUey  of  the  Lufiji.  Passing  through  the 
territories  of  the  Zugua  and  the  NcCitu,  he  arrived  at  the  river  in 
the  <x>untry  of  the  M'sagira.  This  distance  he  thought  might  be 
performed  in  15  days,  and  the  lake  reached  in  15  more;  but  he 
admitted  that  the  journey  usually  occupied  above  2  months ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  abridged  his  estimate  of  the  time  required,  in 
the  endeavour  to  adapt  his  language  to  European  ideas  of  reason- 
able speed.  He  reached  the  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Muchiva.* 
The  last  three  days  were  over  a  dry  country,  which  can  be  crossed 


*  The  exiitenc«  of  the  Mucbira  so  far  nortb,  Mem*  liable  to  suspicion.  Tbe  Xera 
of  Major  Mooteiro  (Annaes  Maritimos,  1843,  No.  11,  p.  54 1\  a  tribe  of  tbe  Maravi, 
are  probably  MucbiYa.  The  Dzibyes  of  M.  Cossigny  also  (AiiDal.  des  Voy.,  torn  y'u 
p.  34S)  may  be  the  same  people^  their  Dame  being  mutilate^  bjr  Ai^hi  and  Banyans, 
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conveniently  only  in  the  rainy  season.  This  last  circumstance 
calls  for  particular  attention,  as  it  seems  to  negative  completely 
the  asserted  connexion  between  the  Lufiji  and  the  lake.  The 
route  thus  briefly  described  appears  to  be  that  usually  followed 
through  the  country  of  the  Monomoesd ;  the  details  of  which,  as 
represented  in  a  kind  of  map,  drawn  with  little  geographical  skilly 
but,  we  believe,  with  substantial  fidelity,  by  an  Arab  merchant  of 
Zanzibar,  shall  be  now  given  with  a  few  words  of  explanation.* 

From  Zanzibar  the  traveller  to  Monomoezi  and  the  lake  crosses 
over  to  Buromaji,  a  town  with  a  small  river  on  the  main  land  not 
far  from  Point  Puna.  Thus  the  course  taken  at  first  starting  is 
S.  W.,  and  the  tribes  dwelling  due  W.  of  Zanzibar  are  not  touched 
on  by  the  route.  From  Buromaji  to  M azinga,  1  day :  the  river  of 
Mazinga  is,  according  to  our  Arab  traveller's  map,  identical  with 
the  Majisima  {i.e,  cool  water),  which  enters  the  sea  about  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Buromaji.  To  Kiw&ha,  1  day.  Boytini,  1  day. 
Mokundi,  1  day.  Sungwi,  2  days.  During  these  last  4  days  the 
road  crosses  the  hills  from  which  flow  the  streams  already  men- 
tioned. Cora,  2  days.  Rfivu,  3  days.  Kidonde,  1  day.  The 
last  6  days  through  the  country  of  the  Zardmu.  M'gaita,  2  days : 
the  Ruvu,  which  appears  to  have  been  touched  upon  before,  is 
here  crossed ;  it  is  much  infested  with  crocodiles,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  the  river  named  on  the  coast  the  Kingdni,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  bay  opposite  to  Zanzibar,  between  the  vil- 
lages Cav61i  and  Catini.f  Dotumi,  in  the  country  of  the  N'cuta, 
2  days.  Riguru,  2  days :  the  mountains  which  bear  this  name 
give  rise  to  the  R6vu  and  several  smaller  streams,  Zungomero,  2 
days.  Through  the  Rohambi  people,  6  days.  Kisanga,  2  days. 
The  river  of  Maroro  is  then  crossed,  and  the  town  itself  reached 
in  2  days :  making  the  whole  time  from  the  coast  to  Mardro  30 
days. 

Proceeding  on  his  journey,  the  traveller  marches  through  the 
country  of  the  Wohdha,  8  days,  crossing  the  Kideji,  which  joins 
the  river  of  Mardro ;  he  then  goes  on  to  Powaga,  8  days,  and 
there  he  meets  the  Swaha  river,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the 
lake.  This  river  cuts  through  a  chain  of  mountains  2  months' 
journey  in  length,  and  abounding  in  salt  and  iron.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  this  mountain  chain  is  inhabited  by  the  Wohiha,  and 
above  them  by  the  Lucdsi.  Below  these  mountains  the  Swaha 
receives  the  river  of  Maroro,  and  soon  after  runs  into  the  Lufiji. 

*  Tb»  valuable  document  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  S.  Leigh, 
who  has  visited  Eastern  Africa  and  has  made  a  very  complete  vocabulary  of  the 
Saw&hili  language. 

f  King4ui  means  bar  river;  the  stream,  though  large,  is  quite  inaccessible  for  boats. 
The  banks  in  front  of  it  are  called  Watondui  or  the  pickitig-groundt^  i.  e.  the  tanks  for 
gathering  shell  (ish.  Hence  the  kingdom  of  Atondo,  a  name  given  by  Do  Couto  and 
ether  old  writers,  to  the  whole  country  round  this  bay. 
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From  Powaga  to  Osenga,  5  days ;  and  thence  to  Sanga,  2  days ; 
the  road  going  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Swaha,  but  at  the  last- 
named  place  the  river  and  the  hills  are  left  to  the  S.  Atumba,  5 
days.  Onanguira,  the  first  town  of  the  Monomoezi  country,  1  day. 
Casandararaj  2  days.  Suangara,  2  days.  Ogunda,  4  days. 
Oshisha,  2  days.  Osenji,  3  days.  Osagozi^  2  days.  Ogara,  1 
day.  Oha,  4  days.  Thus  we  find  that  from  Buromaji  to  Maroro 
is  a  journey  of  30  days ;  to  the  commencement  of  the  Monomoezi 
country  59  days ;  and  to  Oha  79  days.  The  king  of  the  last- 
named  country  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Monomoezi.  From  the  last 
town  in  Oha  to  the  nearest  shores  of  the  lake  is  a  distance  of  4 
days. 

In  another  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
route  from  Buromaji  to  Oha  and  the  lake  by  a  native  of  Mono- 
moezi^ the  perfect  agreement  of  which  with  the  account  given 
above  speaks  well  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  both.  They  differ 
only  in  the  variable  element  time — ^the  one  reckoning  62,  the 
other  75  days  to  Ogara — and  in  the  names  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  variety  of  dialect,  the  difficulty  of  seizing 
the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language,  and  errors  of  transcription.  In 
some  important  particulars  these  two  statements  mutually  com- 
plete and  explain  each  other.  We  learn  from  Lief  bin  Sdid  (the 
native  of  Monomoezi)  that  the  general  direction  of  his  route 
was  about  20®  S.  of  E.  The  river  called  by  him  Matoney  is 
obviously  the  Swaha  of  our  Arab  traveller.  The  latter  makes 
this  river  pass,  on  its  way  down  from  the  lake,  near  the  towns  in 
his  route  from  Oha  to  Powaga ;  the  former  speaks  of  the  Magozi, 
a  great  river  at  Ogara,  which,  he  says,  comes  from  the  lake ;  here 
again  then  we  can  recognise  the  Swaha  under  a  local  name. 

In  our  Arab  map  there  are  a  few  details  which  call  for  notice 
and  correction.  The  Lufiji  is  there  made  to  issue  from  the  lake 
and  flow  through  the  Oranga  country,  having  on  its  right  bank 
the  mountains  of  the  Dwewe,  on  its  left  those  of  the  Wohdha. 
Below  the  latter  it  is  joined  by  the  Swaha  on  the  left^  and  then, 
about  halfway  down  to  the  sea,  it  receives  from  the  right  a  great 
river  descending  from  the  Dwewe  country,  which  abounds  in  iron, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  traders  from  Kilwd.  Now  it  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  a  river  having  a  course  of  300  or  400  miles  through 
various  African  nations  should  bear  the  same  name  throughout. 
Names  so  comprehensive  are  not  adapted  to  the  social  wants  of 
uncivilized  men.  We  dare  say  that  the  name  Lufiji  reaches  but 
a  short  way  above  the  Delta  of  the  great  river  which  we  have  here 
in  view.  The  Lufiji  of  the  Arab's  map,  between  the  lake  and 
the  Swaha,  appears  in  all  the  nakedness  of  theory,  without  towns 
or  other  substantial  details  on  its  banks — the  creation  of  an  inex- 
pert geographer,  who  attempted  to  give  local  existence  to  a  name. 
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'There'  may  indeed  be  a  river  in  that  quarter,  "but  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  its  source  and  the  name  Lufiji,  we  rqect  them  altogef- 
tber.  Again,  the  name  Swaha  is  assuredly  an  ill-written  appalla- 
tite  derived  from  Ziwa,  and  si«;nifying  the  riToer  of  the  lake :  its 
extension  therefore  may  be  tolerated ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  river  called  by  our  native  geogra- 
pher Swaha  may  be  known  in  the  countries  through  which  it  flows 
by  other  and  different  names. 

There  remains  another  authority  respecting  the  waters  of  the 
Lufiji,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  still  capable  of  afford- 
ing some  instruction.  In  Lieutenant  Hardy's  account  of  that  river 
there  are  passages  calculated,  from  their  confusion  and  obscurity, 
to  daunt  the  most  intrepid  inquirers :  for  example,  he  begins  as 
follows.  *'  The  river  Linfee  or  Loffih  is  conjectured  to  give  pas- 
sage to  the  waters  of  the  Niger  (!).  It  serpentines  for  11  days, 
and  then  goes  direct  for  3  months  and  15  days  up  to  a  lake^  in 
which  is  a  high  rocky  hill  with  a  few  trees  called  Zuwarhafa.  It 
is  a  day^s  journey  round  this  lake,  from  which  a  branch  runs  2 
months  westwards,  and  afterwards  southwards."  Now,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  here  lay  aside  the  analytical  mode  of  dis- 
cussion, and  shall  state  at  once  the  snpposition  which  can  alone 
give  sense  and  consistency  to  the  passage  before  us.  Hardy  heard 
of,  and,  mistaking  the  word  Z(wa  for  a  proper  narne^  confounded 
together  two  lakes — one,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  a  day's  jour- 
ney round,  with  an  island  and  trees  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  ;  the 
other,  the  great  lake,  3^  months  distant.  With  the  aid  of  this 
comment  there  is  no  difScuIty  in  understanding  the  following  pas- 
sage. "  The  western  branch  of  this  river  {i.  e,,  the  branch  which 
goes  furthest  westward)  from  the  hill  is  called  Condoha,  and  it 
is  said  to  go  4  or  5  months'  journey  to  its  source.  Marrorrer 
(Maroro)  is  a  town  on  its  banks,  1  month  from  the  hill,  and  Sin- 
goser  (Sagozi)  is  another,  about  2  months.  The  tribes  inhabiting 
the  western  branch  are  called  Wangarah  (Wingara,  or  rather 
Winjara),  but  this  is  probably  the  name  of  an  island  formed  by 
two  channels,  28  days  from  the  hill.  A  white  man,  supposed  to 
be  Park,  is  said  to  have  travelled  here  twenty  years  ago." 

In  explanation  of  these  last  words,  it  must  be  observed  that 
among  the  topics  of  inquiry  included  in  Smee  and  Hardy's  in- 
structions, the  fate  of  Mungo  Park  was  not  forgotten.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  connexion  between  the  scene  of  ^that  traveller's  ad- 
ventures and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  being  thus  impressed  on 
their  minds,  they  seized  eagerly  on  whatever  seemed  to  support 
it.  Hence  the  reference  to  the  waters  of  the  Niger ;  the  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  the  name  Wangarah,  the  supposed  island 
between  two  channels,  28  days  from  the  hill,  being  evidently  the 
country  of  the  M'sag^ra.     The  white  man  alluded  to  was  pro- 
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bablj  Pereira,  or  allowing  for  looseness  of  expression  in  respect 
to  time^  Lacerda. 

But  the  substantive  matter  of  the  passage  quoted  above  bears 
directl)^  on  the  scope  of  our  reasonings.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  affinity  of  the  names  Zuwarhah  and  Swaha;  and  since 
the  former  is  evidently  meant  for  Ziwa  (the  lake)^  our  conjecture 
respecting  the  latter  is  confirmed.  These  names  are  applied 
respectively  to  the  lake,  and  the  river  of  the  lake.  The  name 
Condoha  may  be  a  local  one  (Kindoca)  derived  from  the  Mun« 
doca^  a  tribe  well  known  at  Kilwd.  As  to  Maroro  and  Sagozi, 
we  have  seen  that  the  former  is  30  days  from  Buromaji,  and  the 
latter  a  month  or  six  weeks  {urther  up  the  country.  The  perfect 
coincidence  of  this  account  of  the  river  with  those  already  given^ 
might  be  easily  demonstrated,  if  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  multiplication  of  details.  Enough,  how-* 
ever,  has  been  already  said  to  establish  the  general  facts  with 
which  alone  we  can  here  attempt  to  deal.  The  river  Lufiji  it 
seems  may  be  traced  up  to  Zuwarhah  (Ziwah  or  the  lake),  3^ 
months  distant  from  the  coast ;  and  on  its  banks  2  months  above 
the  Delta  is  the  town  of  Singosi  (Sagozi).  Now  of  the  two  itine- 
raries already  referred  to,  one  represents  the  Swaha  as  flowing 
from  the  lake  near  the  several  towns  enumerated  down  to  Powaga. 
The  other  places  at  Ogara,  the  town  next  above  Sagozi,  a  great 
river,  Magozi,  which  is  said  to  issue  from  the  lake.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  accounts  furnished  by  Plardy  fortunately  bind 
together  all  these  details,  and  that  the  Magozi  as  well  as  the 
Swaha,  which  receives  the  river  of  Maroro,  are  but  portions 
under  different  names  of  that  great  river,  which  he  traces  up  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lufiji  by  Maroro  and  Sagozi  to  Zuwarhah,  that 
is,  Ziwa,  or  the  lake.* 

We  have  thus  succeeded  in  uniting  the  testimony  of  four  wit- 
nesses quite  independent  of  each  other,  viz.,  Lieut.  Hardy *s  in- 
formant, Khamis  bin  Othinan,  the  Arab  whose  map  lies  before 
us,  and  Lief  bin  Sdid,  the  native  of  Monomoezi,  respecting  the 
route  up  the  valley  of  the  Lufiji  to  the  lake,  and  their  concurrence 
in  all  essential  particulars  is  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  general  veracity  and  correctness  of  their  statements.  There 
is  one  particular  nevertheless,  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which 
may  yet  be  justly  suspected  of  being  not  a  known  fact,  but  merely 
a  natural  conjecture.  They  all  say  that  the  great  river  along  the 
valley  of  which  the  route  to  Monomoezi  lies,  descends  from  the 
lake,  but  they  furnish  no  details  confirmatory  of  this  statement ; 

*  The  plural  of  Zfwa  is  Waziwa,  which  is  also  used  by  theSaw&hili  to  signify  the 
south  (a  proof  by  the  way  that  tiiere  are  many  lagoons  round  Kilwa,  the  Sawaliili 
language  being  originally  that  of  the  Kingozi  at  Lamu).  But  an  Arab  would  be 
raore  likely  to  inflect  it  after  his  own  fashion,  making  for  the  plural  perhaps  Ziw&bah ; 
aud  for  the  adjective  Ziw&f. 
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nor,  with  one  exception,  do  they  pretend  to  speak  as  eye-witnesses. 
Khamis  bin  Othmdn,  it  is  true,  declared  that  he  saw  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  but  it  was  he  also  who  said  that  the  Livuma  and  Ozy 
issue  from  the  lake,  thus  showing  how  easily  his  reason  could  yield 
to  ill-considered  inferences.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  unedu- 
cated men,  little  on  their  guard  against  the  fallacies  of  hasty 
induction,  should  feel  themselves  entitled,  after  marching  up  the 
valley  of  the  river  for  60  or  80  days  towards  the  lake,  to  infer 
with  perfect  confidence  its  course  for  6  or  8  days  more  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  between  the  lake  and 
the  populous  country  of  M onomo6zi,  there  exists  a  seam  of  water* 
less  desert  3  or  4  days  wide ;  but  if  a  river  descended  from  the 
lake,  why  should  not  its  banks  exhibit  a  continuous  population  ? 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Nasib  stated  that  N'yassi  has  no  crocodiles  or  hippopotami,  which 
are  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  rivers  running  eastwards  to  the 
sea.  Now  the  river  Magozi,  we  are  told,  is  filled  with  hippo- 
potami, whence  we  may  with  probability  conclude,  that  it  has  no 
connexion  with  the  lake. 

We  cannot  close  our  critical  inquiries  respecting  the  Lufiji 
without  glancing  at  what  seems  to  be  the  earliest  notice  of  this 
stream.  The  floods  of  the  Quavi  at  Kilwd  soon  caught  attention, 
but  the  Lufiji,  removed  from  the  path  of  European  commerce, 
could  only  be  known  through  the  reports  of  natives  which  were 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Pigafetta,  in  speaking  of  the  former 
river,  uses  the  following  words  :  "  11  quale  nasce  del  lago  mede- 
simo  del  Nilo  e  prendendo  il  rio  lascia  sessanta  miglia  presso  il 
mare,  corre  grosso  e  alia  bocca  forma  una  grande  isola,^  &c.* 
The  obscurity  of  this  passage  arises  from  the  natural  presump- 
tion that  lascia  is  not  a  proper  name.  Hartwell,  the  English 
translator  of  Pigafetta,  avoids  the  apparent  difficulty  by  shrinking 
from  the  duty  of  faithful  translation,  and  omitting  the  trouble- 
some words.  But  wc  have  a  far  more  competent  expositor  of 
Pigafetta's  meaning  in  his  learned  and  judicious  contemporary, 
Giovanni  Botero,  who  thus  recasts  and  corrects  the  passage  above 
quoted — **  II  fiume  Coavo,  che  ha  1'  origine  dal  primo  lago  e 
mette  nel  OQ^an  ocon  due  rami,  de*  quali  il  piu  orientale  recevendo 
in  se  la  Lasia,  sbocca  a  Quiloa."  f  Now  by  the  adoption  of  a 
very  slight  and  admissible  emendation — by  merely  reading  Lafia 
for  Lasia,  we  have  at  once  the  Loffih  or  Loffia  of  our  maps  (the 
Lufiji),  and  succeed  in  developing  completely  the  manifest  sense 
of  our  authoris.;!;     They  had  learned  that  60  miles  inland,  at  the 

*  Descritlione  del  Reame  di  Congo,  p.  74. 

t  Delle  Relationi  Universali.  Ferrara,  1592,  p.  313.  la  the  2Dd  edition  1598,  p. 
310,  Lasia  is  misprinted  Basio. 

X  The  j  or  soft  g  is  nearly  a  liquid  in  Suwihili,  so  as  to  escape  detection  by  an 
unpractised  ear;  thus  Ugtija  (the  native  name  of  Zanxibar  island;  seems  to  be  pro- 
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head  of  the  Delta,  the  Quavi  joins  the  Lufigfi,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  stream  which  bears  the  latter 
name  itself  reaches  the  sea. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  empire  of  Monomoezi  is  found,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  in  Pigafetta's  account  of  Congo.  Gio- 
vamii  Botero  says,  in  a  volume  published  a  year  later  than  that 
of  Pigafetta  (in  1592),  that  "this  prince  (Monomoezi),  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  not  lorn  ago,  perhaps  during  the  wars 
which  they  waged  so  unfortunately  with  Monomotapa."  *  The 
interval  of  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  wars  here 
alluded  to,  and  the  time  of  Botero's  writing,  ill  agrees  with  the 
expression  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  im- 
portant discovery  said  to  have  been  recently  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese, is  to  be  referred  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  T.  de  Sousa 
Coutinho's  campaign  of  1589.f  The  name  Monomoezi,  or  as  it 
might  perhaps  be  better  written,  M'wana-M'wezi,  is  a  political 
appellation,  M'w&na  implying  sovereignty.  J  The  national  name, 
or  perhaps  rather  the  general  denomination  of  the  race  and  lan- 
guage, is,  as  was  stated  by  Nasib,  Mucaranga  (that  is  to  say, 
Ranga-man).  Another  authority  to  the  same  effect — for  sup- 
ported by  the  ingenuous  Nasib,  and  offering  a  particle  of  novel  in- 
formation in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  exploded  misconceptions,  he 
may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  credit — is  Senhor  Botelho, 
formerly  governor  of  Mozambique,  who  denominates  the  Mono- 
moezi country.  Western  Mucaranga. §  Thus,  the  name  in  question 
is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  country  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
for  it  stretches  with  little  interruption  from  Monomoezi  over  the 
whole  of  Monomotapa  to  Inhambane  or  Cape  Corrientes,  from 
the  5th  to  the  25th  degree  of  latitude.     People  with  the  Muca- 

nounced  Ugiiya ;  Angtaijti  (one  of  the  Comoro  group),  Aogaziya.  In  like  inaQner 
Lufiii  sounds  to  a  careleu  obseirer  Luf  iyi.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  name 
of  Monfia  island  might  be  correctly  written  Mofiji. 

*  Delle  Relationi  Uniyersali,  1592,  p.  310. 

f  The  Monomoezi  were  unknown  to  Livio  Sanuto,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the  information  attainable  in  his  day,  and  whuse  "  Geografla  "  was  publisned  in  1588 
postbumously,  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  long  after  it  had  been  out  of  the  au thorns  hands. 

{  From  Congo  across  to  Zanzibar  this  word  takes  the  various  forms  of  Mani,  Muene, 
Muana,  and  Buana,  which  last  signifies  master  in  Saw4hili.  The  original  meaning, 
however,  of  the  word,  which  is  always  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  laud  giving  the 
title,  is  probably  very  different.  The  geographers  of  the  seventeenth  century  took  care 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  '*  tlie  empire  of  Monomoezi  lies  immediately  round  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.''  They  would  have  been  delighted  had  they  known  that 
Mo6zi  signifies,  in  Sawahili  and  Mucaranga,  the  moon — in  Dunda,  ri^i  or  mo^gi. 

§  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Senbor  Sebastiao  Xavier  Dotelho  had  some  information 
which  induced  him  to  make  a  second  Mucaranga;  but  why  he  called  it  Western  we 
find  it  hard  to  explain.  That  he  is  less  trustworthy  than  Nasib  will  be  evident  from 
his  own  words.  **  Western  Mocaranga  contains  Corruro-Medra,  Mnjao,  Mococo, 
Turgeno,  Gingir-Bomba,  Mano-emugi,  Huenga,  and  Bororo"  TMemoria  Estatistica,  &c., 
Lisb.  1835,  p.  311).  With  the  exception  of  Mano-emugi  (which  includes  Rnenga) 
and  Muiao,  which  is  certainly  no  part  of  Mucaranga,  aU  these  names  must  t^  ex- 
cluded from  authentio  geography. 
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raog^  marks  pn  the  temple^  are  to  be  seen  also  in  Dalagoa  Ba/« 
The  Mucaranga  in  Monomotapa  and  at  Inhambane  are  described 
bj  the  more  intelligent  o£  the  missionaries  as  being  well-disposed^ 
half-civilised  people,  much  superior  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
a  different  race.*  The  ^][onomoezi,  in  like  manner,  arc  thought 
in  Zanzibar  to  be  raised  far  above  other  African  nations  in  arts» 
industry,  and  politeness.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Muco- 
mango  and  the  Moviza,  who  join  active  industrious  and  comr 
mercial  habits  to  physical  endowments  and  complexion  like  those 
of  the  Monomoezij  are  to  be  considered  as  severed  branches  of 
the  Mucaranga  stock. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  Europe  first 
learned  the  existence  of  the  empire  of  Monomoezi ;  yet  our  ac* 
quaintance  with  it  has  not  only  not  gone  on  increasing  during  that 
time^  but  the  very  name  has  sunk  into  obscurity.  Jt  was  ^t.finst 
presumed  that  this  powerful  empire  filled  the  vast  space  between 
Monomot^pa^  Abyssinia,  the  great  lake  (or  lakes  according  to  the 
theories  of  that  time),  and  the  eastern  coast  \  that  it  waged  per- 
petual war  with  its  inland  neighbours,  but  maintained  peace  with 
the  maritime  states  for  the  sake  of  commerce.  The  information 
which  we  at  present  possess  respecting  it  is  but  of  a  vague  and 
general  character.  The  country  seems  to  be  an  elevated  plain^ 
the  ascent  to  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  territories  of  the  M'sagara 
and  of  the  \yohaha,  where  the  lake-river  (SwahaJ  cuts  through 
the  mountains.  A  long  way  south  of  this  river  is  the  country  of 
Oranga  (or  probably  O-r'wanga,  the  Rouenga  of  Mariano),  which 
may  be  presumed  to  belong  to  Monomoezi,  North  of  Oranga 
and  near  the  lake  come  the  kingdoms  of  Ovinza  and  Oyiyi ;  nest 
is  the  kingdom  of  Oha^  of  which  we  know  that  in  ^idth  from  the 
lake  it  extends  about  a  month's  journey.  North  of  Oha  is  Osowi, 
and  beyond  that  again  Ocanga,  both  which  are  said  to  have  tfaeix 
tributary  kings.  Beyond  Ocanga  are  M'sarara^  Oniambiwa,  and 
Ebanda,  whether  towns  or  kingdoms  we  know  not,  nor  would  the 
distinction  be  of  much  importance;  and  then  come  "  the  people 
who  use  the  brass  wire.*'  It  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  con- 
jecture who  are  the  people  thus  indicated.  Now  the  chief  con- 
sumers of  brass  wire  known  to  the  merchants  on  the  coast,  are  Uie 
Meremongdo^  whose  country  is  about  2  months'  journey  from 
Mombasa,  behind  the  Wanyika.  The  Meremongio,  who  are 
themselves  the  great  smiths  and  cutlers  of  Eastern  Africa»  wear 
brass  wire  twisted  tightly  round  their  arms.f     It  is  probable, 

*  Dos  Santos  (Ethiopia  Oriental)  says,  ''  the  Gaffers  of  these  countries  are  of  good 
disposition  and  well  inclined.'*  Godinho  (Vita  PatxisSylverise,  p.  80)  testifies  to  the 
same  effect  of  the  Mucaranga  at  Inhambane.  Do  Couto  (Dec.  Al.  c  iii.)  carries  the 
name  down  to  Cape  Corrientes.  Anguiano  (Epit  Hist  del  Imp.  Abyas.  1706)  ob-^ 
serves  that  the  Mucaranga  differ  little  &om  the  vassals  of  Monoemngi. 

f  The  Meremongio  iron  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  possible  quality*    At  a  coondaable 
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therefore,  that  they  or  some  immediate  neigrhbours  with  thp  Same 
fashions,  border  on  Monomoezi,  the  northern  limit  of  which 
etnpite  will  be  thus  rud6ly  fixed  in  the  third  or  fourth  parallel  of 
south  latitude. 

The  Mucarang'a,  or  peoJ)le  of  Monomoezi;  still  retain  the  com- 
m^heial  habits  for  which  they  were  formerly  so  much  notedf. 
They  descend  annually  in  lai^e  numbers  to  Zanzibar.  The 
journey  to  the  coast  and  back  again  takes  9  or  1 0  months,  includ- 
ing the  delay  of  awaiting  the  proper  season  for  returning.  It 
would  appear  that  they  start  on  the  journey  down  in  March  or 
April,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  heavy  rains,  and  return  in  Sep- 
tember. They  are  decently  clothed  in  cotton  of  their  own  manu- 
facture ;  but  the  most  obvious  mark  of  their  superiority  above 
other  nations  of  Eastern  Africa  is,  that  they  employ  beasts  of 
burden,  for  their  merchandise  is  conveyed  to  the  coast  laden  on" 
asses  of  a  fine  breed.  From  d  town  or  tribe  called* Zanganyika; 
on  the  opposite  or  south-western  side  of  the  lake  (which  near  Oha 
is  3  days*  voyage  across),  they  obtain  copper,  ivory,  and  oil  of  a 
red  colour.  They  are  said  to  have  formerly  used  for  money 
''little  balls,  like  glass,  of  a  reddish  colour."*  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  guessing  what  is  here  meant  to  be  described.  The 
most  famous  mountain  of  Eastern  Africa  is  Kirimanjara,  which 
we  suppose,  from  a  number  of  circumstances,  to  be  the  highest 
ridg«  crossed  by  the  road  to  Monomoezi.  The  top  of  this  moun- 
tain is  strewed  all  over  with  red  carnelian,  the  rounded  pebbles 
of  which  were  doubtless  the  money  referred  to.  The  importation 
of  beads  has  probably  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  carnelian 
currency. 

The  geographical  outlines  of  the  country  between  Nyassi  or 
the  gi^t  lake  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  have  thus  been 
traced,  chiefly  along  the  valleys  of  two  important  rivers,  the  Li- 
vuma  and  the  LuHji,  not,  indeed,  with  the  faultless  precision 
derivable  from  scientific  data,  but  yet,  so  far  as  general  features 
are  concerned,  with  tolerable  correctness,  and  on  perfectly  solid 
grounds.  Our  calculations  of  distance  and  position  rest,  it  is  true, 
on  elements^  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  variable  and  uncer- 
tain. But  by  means  of  a  route  from  the  western  coast  to  the 
Inke,  such  as  might  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  of  similar  rate  with 
those  from  the  east,  the  errors  of  our  map  arising  from  the  inde- 
terminateness  of  days*  journeys  as  a  measure  of  distance,  might 
be  reduced  to  a  trifling  amount;  for  the  question  of  absolute 
distance  would  then  be  converted  into  one  of  mere  proportion. 
Such  a  route  lies  fortunately  now  before  us. 

quantity  of  it  is  sent  in  bars  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fine 
temper  of  the  Damascus  blades  may  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  its  excellence.     The 
Meremongao  themselres  make  svords  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
*  Botero,  DelU  Relationi  Unirenalii  1592,  p.  311. 
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In  1802  M.  Francisco  Honorato  da  Costa,  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory  in  Cassangi^  east  of  Angola^  sent  two  of  his  pom- 
beiros  (native  mercantile  travellers)  into  the  interior,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  route  across  to  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions on  the  Zambezi.  Thej  were  instructed  to  visit  the  Muata 
Yanvo,  King  of  Muiopua  or  of  the  M ilua^  and  also  the  Cazembej 
on  their  way  to  Tete,  and  to  represent  themselves  as  being  envoys 
from  Mueneputo  (the  king  of  Portugal) ,  seeking  intelligence  of 
his  brother,  who  had  travelled  into  the  interior  some  years  before^ 
and  had  not  been  afterwards  heard  of.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  person  thus  designated  was  Lacerda^  who  in  1799  reached 
Lucenda,  the  town  of  the  Cazembe,  where  he  died,  leaving  a 
journal  which  has  recently  come  to  light,  but  the  publication  of 
which  is  not  su£Bciently  advanced  to  aid  us  materially  in  our 
present  inquiries. 

Da  Co8ta*s  pombeiros  accomplished  their  undertaking,  and 
returned  to  Angola  with  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Sena  in 
1814.  Their  journal  contains,  in  particulars  of  each  day's  jour- 
ney, abundance  of  curious  and  interesting  matter;  yet  it  is  wholly 
deficient,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  in  the  scientific  ele- 
ments of  geography.  It  offers  no  measure  of  distance  but  days* 
journeys,  without  any  intimation  of  the  time  spent  on  the  march. 
The  direction  followed  is  but  occasionally  and  vaguely  pointed 
out  I  little  is  said  of  the  course  of  the  rivers,  or  of  the  ridges  sepa- 
rating the  great  basins.  These  points  are  left  to  the  sagacity  of 
those  who  would  represent  the  route  on  paper.  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  defects^  we  feel  no  difficulty,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sary coherence  of  truth,  in  tracing  with  firmness,  and  we  believe 
with  no  great  amount  of  error,  the  route  therein  described.  In 
this  work  of  interpretation  care  has  been  taken  not  to  deviate  from 
simplicity  for  the  sake  of  courting  verisimilitude,  nor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  refined  conjectures.  The  travels  of  the  Pombeiros 
shall  be  here  succinctly  related  in  all  their  leading  particulars, 
precisely  as  they  themselves  meant  to  relate  them.  But  before 
entering  on  the  narrative,  it  may  be  as  well  to  discuss  prelimi- 
narily two  questions  of  some  difficulty  which  present  themselves 
at  its  very  outset. 

The  Pombeiros  started  from  Mucari,  ^/eira  or  factory  in  Cas- 
sangi.  Now,  respecting  the  position  of  Mucari  we  have  no  direct 
information.  We  know,  however,  that  Cassangfi  is  a  state  of  no 
great  extent,  lying  between  the  rivers  Quanza  and  Qnari,  or 
Quango,  where  they  approach  within  12  short  days' journey  of 
each    other.'*'     The  Quanza  in  this  part  of  its   course,   coming 

*  The  missionary  Cannecatim,  who  is  disposed  to  derive  all  African  words  from  the 
Banda  language,  asserts  that  the  name  Cassanei  is  properly  Cassanci  (the  last  syllable 
pronounced  as  in  Italian),  which  means  **  a  pullcl  V  a  whimsical  name  for  a  kingdooi. 

Bat 
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from  the  south-east^  is  bordered  on  its  right  bank  by  a  range  of 
moontainSj  the  streams  from  which  rmining  north-eastward  to  the 
Quango^  water  the  plains  of  Cassangi.  The  capital  of  this  king- 
dom,  Polongolo,  was  found  bj  the  missionaries^  whose  day's  jour- 
ney cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  6  geographical  miles,  to 
be  18  or  20  days  from  Embacca,  which  latter  place  is  7  or  8 
days  from  Loanda,  according  to  modern  reckoning,  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  miles  a-day.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  missionaries 
travelled  from  Loanda  to  Polongolo  in  a  month.'*'  From  all  this 
it  may  be  deduced  that  the  capital  of  Cassangi,  the  centre  of  its 
trade  and  population^  is  not  above  250  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  Loanda.f  If,  then,  we  place  Mucari  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Quanza,  we  shall  pro- 
bably not  err  materially  from  its  true  position. 

But  again,  our  African  travellers  say  nothing  of  the  direction 
of  their  route  from  Mucari  to  the  capital  of  the  Muita  Yanvo,  or 
King  of  the  Milua.  It  is  intimated,  indeed,  in  an  official  letter 
accompanying  their  journal,  that  they  marched  along  the  Quanza> 
leaving  Cassangi  on  the  leii-X  This  remark^  however ,  can  apply 
only  to  a  very  small  portion  of  their  journey.  Now  all  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  Mil  da  nation, 
or  kingdomof  Muropua,  place  it  to  the  north  of  Cassangi.  Vague 
and  exaggerated  as  are  the  current  accounts  of  that  kingdom,  they 
establish  one  fact  indubitably,  which  is,  that  the  direct  road  to 
Muropua  frpm  the  Portuguese  factory,  lies  across  Cassangi. § 
The  king,  or  chief  of  this  country  upholds  the  protective  system, 
and  allows  no  commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  across  his 
territory  without  his  intervention.  The  Milua  are  not  permitted 
to  bring  their  slaves,  wax,  and  ivory,  to  the  Portuguese,  nor  the 
latter  to  visit  the  former,  through  Cassangi;  consequently  the 
pombeiros  were  obliged  to  make  the  circuit  of  this  country,  going 
some  distance  up  the  Quanza  and  through  the  dominions  of  Bomba, 
in  which  they  crossed  the  Quango,  and  then  turning  towards  the 
north,  till  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  Mudta  Yanvo.  The 
starting  point  and  direction  of  the  route  being  thus  approximately 
determined,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

But  local  names  usiiallv  belong  to  ancient  language,  and  are  more  worn  down  by 
common  lue  than  any  other  class  of  words.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
words  Kachi-ianchi,  the  middle  of  the  country,  the  midland  or  <Mana  between  the 
rirers,'*  gare  rise  to  Cassangi. 

*  Cavazzi  da  Montecuccolo,  Istor.  Dcscr.  de*  Tre  Regni,  &c.,  pp.  641,  640,  6d7. 

t  Bowdich  (Disc,  of  the  Portuguese,  &c.,  p.  9)  says,  that  the  farthest  fair  or  trading 
station  in  Cassangi  is  700  miles  from  Loanda.  Cannecattim  goes  farther  (Diccionario 
da  Lingua  Bunda,  preface,  p.  viii.)  and  says,  that  it  is  500  leagues  (tlie  entire  breadth 
of  the  continent)  from  the  western  coast. 

X  Annaes  Mari times,  1843,  No.  11,  p.  539. 

{  Memorias  contendo  a  Biographia  do  Vice  Almirante,Luiz  da  Motta  Feo  e  Torres, 
p.  299.     Cannecattim,  Collec^Oy  &c.  sobre  a  liogua  Bunda,  preface  pp.  xii.,  xyiii. 
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The  pombeiros  Pedro  Joao  Baptista  and  Anastacio  Jose  (of 
\7hon1,  the  former,  being  the  author  of  the  journal,  shall  be  alone 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages)  left  the  trading  station  of  Mq- 
cari  on  their  expedition  into  the  interior  near  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1802.  They  had  with  them,  for  the  necessary  presents 
and  to  defray  their  expenses,  goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  500/. 
On  the  6th  and  8th  days  of  their  march  (for  it  would  be  useless 
to  recount  the  incidents,  or  name  the  halting-places  of  every  day) 
they  crossed  desert  tracts,  which  probably  mark  the  ridge  dividing 
the  basin  of  the  Quanza  from  that  of  the  Quango.  On  the  11th 
day  they  crossed  the  Jbmbo,  which  runs  into  the  latter  river. 
They  were  now  in  the  territory  of  Bomba,  where  for  some  cause 
not  stated,  they  were  detained  above  two  years,  till  Da  G)sta 
liberated  them  by  the  payment  of  some  cIoth»  and  they  were 
allowed  to  proceed.  Having  passed  through  a  place  called  Pe- 
pumdi  Songo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jombo^  they  came  in  three  days 
more  to  the  Quango,  and  one  day's  march  beyond  that  river 
brought  them  to  the  capital  of  Bomba,  which  thus  appears  to  be 
30  days  distant  from  Mucari.  Four  days  further  on  they  were 
seized,  and  heavily  mulcted  by  a  chief  surnamed  Quisengue,  who 
having  been  defrauded  by  a  pombeiro  from  Mucari,  thought  him- 
self justified  in  this  mode  of  retaliation.  At  lengthy  on  the  45th 
day  (delays  and  detentions  not  being  taken  into  account)  the  tra- 
vellers reached  the  territories  of  the  M  uata  Yanvo,  at  the  town  of 
a  chief  named  Chacabungi. 

Travelling  1 1  days  through  the  domains  of  Chacabungi^  Pedro 
arrived  at  the  great  river  Casasi,  which  he  crossed  in  a  canoe.'^  In 
10  days  more  he  crossed  the  Lulua  also  in  a  canoe,  and  then  in  11 
days  reached  the  Mussumba  (court)  of  the  Muata:  Yanvo,  which 
is  accordingly  77  days  from  Mucari. f  This  is  the  most  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  portion  of  the  pombeiro V  journal.  His  sileace 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  crossed  the  Quango  raisea  the 
presumption  that  he  forded  it.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  Secnlo, 
or  great  chief  Bomba^  nor  of  the  advantages  arising  from,  the 
command  of  the  ford,  or  ferry  of  the  Quango.  This  omission  is 
but  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  following  passage  from  a  leUer  of 
Da  Costa,  in  which  that  chiefs  titles  are  enumerated*  *'  Seonlo 
Bomba,  Cambambi,  Camasaca,  and  Mujumbo  Acahinga,  So- 
vereign and  Lord  of  all  the  Songo,  by  which  we  pass  to  the  inte- 


*  In  Pedro's  journals  this  name  is  written  Casais ;  but  Casasi  appean  to  be  watt  in 
conformity  with  the  general  principles  according  to  which  the  language  is  constru.cted. 
This  river  is  the  Casati  of  Douville,  who  picked  up  the  names  of  just  two  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  the  interior. 

f  For  Luhia,  which  is  printed  in  the  Annaes,  I  read  Lulua.  Tlie  name  of  the  same 
river  is  also  systematically  written,  in  one  journal^  Lunhua,  the  liquid  n  (or  .in  Portu- 
guese nh)  taking  the  place  of  1.  The  name  thus  modiUed  is  frequently  printed 
Lunheca.    These  various  readings  and  misprints  are  here  all  reduced  to  Lulua* 
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nor.*'  D'AnTilie,  in  one  of  bis  maps,  places  the  territories  of  a 
diief,  entitled  Muzumbo  Calunga,  or  the  Mouth  of  Hue  Sea,  in 
the  interior,  south  of  Benguela,  and  near  a  river  enterin^r  the  sea 
at  Angra  Frio.  That  able  geographer  obviously  derived  his  in- 
formation from  Angola ;  but  disposed  to  eiuiggerate  distances  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  data  (for  he  could  trace  the  Quanea  no  higher 
than  the  Quindonga  Islands),  and  misled  by  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  name,  he  placed  the  supposed  principality  towards  the  sea. 
The  words  MQs6mbu  Acalunga,  however,  really  signify  the 
mouth,  that  is,  the  opening  or  access  to  the  sea,  and  are  probably 
used  to  designate  the  pass  to  some  part  of  the  Quango,  where  the 
river,  spread  over  a  wide  bed,  admits  of  being  forded.  In  a  country 
where  the  tides  of  the  chiefs  are  invariably  taken  from  their  lands 
and  possessions,  the  great  ford  of  the  Quango  would  of  course 
add  to  the  verbal  honours  of  its  owner.*  When  the  original  ac- 
counts of  Lako  Achelunda  or  Aquilunda  arc  attentively  exa- 
mined and  their  chief  features  marked — the  lake  in  the  latitude 
of  Angola;  its  name  (Acaluns:a)  Angolan,  the  Zaire  (Quango) 
passing  through  it,  and  the  Quanza  said  to  originate  in  it,  which 
can  only  be  understood  as  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the 
lake  lies — there  seems  to  be  much  reason  for  suspecting  that  they 
refer  solely  to  that  part  of  the  Quango  near  which  is  the  Mu- 
sumbn  Acalunga,  or  pass  to  the  water. 

Pedn>  gives  no  account  of  the  Muata  Yanvo,  nor  of  his  subjects, 
the  Milua;  nevertheless  he  furnishes  a  direct  proof  that  the  king- 
dom named  Muropua  is  that  of  the  Muata  Yanvo. f  Having  no- 
thing to  add  to  the  information  respecting  the  Milua,  already 
published  by  Bowdich,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  mistake  of  this  writer,  who  says  "  a  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing 
from  15  to  20  negroes  every  day,  prevails  both  at  the  court  of  the 
Muata  and  that  of  his  Qucen.''^  This  leads  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  sanguinary  rites  among  the  M  ilua,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  whatever.  The  statement  here  quoted  seems 
to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  report  of  Pombeiros, 
that  "owing  to  the  severity  of  the  laws,  8,  10,  or  15  negroes,  are 
executed  daily  in  the  town  of  the  Queen  of  the  Miltia."§  Though 
severe  laws  are  barbarous,  they  do  not  by  any  means  characterise 

♦  «*  The  lord  of  the  port  *'  ii  the  title  which  Pedro  inv.ariably  givee  to  the  master  of 
a  ferry,  lu  the  Quorra,  the  head  ferryman  is  called  "  Serki  bekkiuroa,^'  the  king  of  the 
black  vrater,  that  is,  of  the  sea. 

f  There  are  two  copies  of  Pedro*t  journal  of  his  route  from  the  Muata  Yanvo  (or  as 
be  writes  it,  Hianvo)  to  the  Cazembe,  which  have  appeared,  the  one  in  No.  5,  the  other 
in  No.  7  of  the  Amiaes  Maritimos  for  1843.  In  the  former  he  writes  uniformly 
Muropue,  in  the  latter  Muata  hianvo.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  uses  the  word 
Miliia. 

X  Bowdich,  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  &c.,  p.  15. 

§  Memorias  contendo  a  biographia  do  vice  Almiraiite  Luiz  da  Motta  Feo  e  TorreS| 
&c.  &c.     Paris,  1825,  p.  301. 
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the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism,  as  the  criminal  oodes  of  Earope  a 
nations  can  fully  attest.  Besides,  the  report  in  question  has  n 
intrinsic  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  constant  statistical  fact,  and  is 
more  to  be  suspected  on  account  of  the  comment  which  accompa- 
nied it  when  first  published  in  Portugal,  namely,  that  from  snch 
cruelties  the  wretched  Africans  can  be  rescued  only  by  the  slave 
trade  1 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1806,  Pedro  left  the  town  of  the  Mn^ta 
Yanvo  or  Muropua,  as  that  sovereign  is  named  from  his  Idngdom, 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  the  Cazembe.  His  road  lay  up 
the  valley  of  the  river  Luiza,  which  he  had  crossed  4  days  before 
his  arrival  at  the  capital,  and  which  runs  into  the  Lulua.  He  had 
the  rising  sun  on  the  left  hand,  full  on  his  side.  Near  the  town 
the  road  was  crowded  with  people  bringing  cassava  flour  into 
the  town.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  day  the  road  went  along  the 
valley  of  the  Calalimo,  then  across  the  Cazala,  a  stream  20  fatJioms 
wide,  and  the  water  of  which  was  up  to  the  traveller's  waist.  On 
the  14th  day  the  Caginrigi  was  crossed  in  a  canoe.*  All  these 
rivers  join  the  Lulua.  The  people  hitherto  met  with  on  the  road 
were  either  going  to  the  mines  to  buy  salt,  or  returning  from  them 
with  their  loads.  Near  the  Cazala  was  encountered  a  party  on 
their  way  to  the  capital,  laden  with  fish.  In  the  desert  of  Can- 
pueje,  beyond  the  Caginrigi,  were  found  some  huts  constructed  by 
the  people  of  the  Alunda  or  Arunda,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  moun- 
taineers or  bushmen.t  It  is  of  these  stragglers  evidently  that 
Bowdich  has  made  the  nation  of  the  Varoondas.  Beyond  this, 
several  considerable  rivers  were  passed — ^the  Ren ;  the  Ropoeje 
which  enters  the  Lubilaje ;  the  Ropele  flowing  into  the  Lubnri, 
and  near  which  wild  swine  were  seen  feeding ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  30th  day,  the  Luburi  itself  was  crossed,  40  fathoms  wide  with 
gravelly  bed  and  water  to  the  waist.  In  this  part  of  his  jonmej 
Pedro  enjoyed  the  company  of  a  large  number  of  people  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  salt  mines.  At  the  Luburi  commenced 
the  domain  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  of  the  frontier,  the  Quilolo 

*  In  the  other  acconnta  which  have  been  collected  of  the  route  between  the  Moala 
Yanvo  and  the  Cazembe,  the  Caginrigi  is  not  mentioned  among  the  four  unfordable 
riren  croeied  on  the  way.  The  name  affords  some  explanation  of  this  circumstance. 
It  is  evidently  a  diminutive  and  plural,  correiponding  with  the  Cajinghigi  of  the 
Bunda,  and  signifies  the  brook*  or  torrents.  We  may  conceive  the  name  tlMi^ore  to  he 
given  to  a  stream  running  in  a  number  of  channels  which  are  either  forded  aepaiatelj, 
or  crossed  in  a  canoe  where  they  unite,  according  to  the  season. 

t  These  people  are  called  in  one  journal  TNo.  5)  viajantes  Arundas,  in  the  other 
(No.  7),  viajantes  da  Alundas.  Alunda,  the  plural  of  Muliinda,  signifies  in  Bunda, 
iilantUy  while  Alundu  from  Mulundu,  means  mountain  or  wilds.  Such  is  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  Cannecatim,  who  represents  the  Bunda  language  as  he  conceives  that  it 
ought  to  be ;  yet  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  one  word  originally  ezpnases 
hnStk  rock  (or  mountain)  and  island.  At  all  events  the  fine  oithogimpAiical  distinctions 
exhibited  in  the  Bunda  language  as  written  by  the  miasionariei^  are  never  ttdopted  by 
Pedro.    In  Sichu&oa  also  lundu  means  mountain. 
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or  captain  Chamnginga  Musenda.  The  language  of  bis  followers 
and  Slaves  resembled  tbat  of  tbe  Cazembe's  people. 

Three  days  beyond  the  Luburi^  our  traveller  waded  through 
the  Lofula,  a  fine  stream  running  into  the  Lualaba.  A  little 
further  on,  he  came  to  an  extensive  marsh  or  lagoon,  called  Qui- 
bonda,  which  it  took  half  a  day  to  cross.  Here  he  encountered 
some  hunters  on  their  way  to  the  mines  to  sell  their  venison  for 
salt.  The  road  now  led  up  and  down  over  a  succession  of  ridges, 
branching  from  a  mountain  called  Impume,  and  strewed  with 
rocks  of  a  green  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  copper ;  the 
streams  from  these  hills  all  descend  into  the  Lualaba.  As  far  as 
the  river  Catomta,  crossed  on  the  38th  day,  our  traveller's  course 
bad  been  so  shaped  that  the  rising  sun  was  always  on  his  left 
hand;  but  thenceforth  (September  11),  he  had  it  constantly  in 
front ;  he  may  consequently  be  supposed  to  have  there  turned 
nearly  due  east.  Having  visited  Muiro,  the  lord  of  the  copper 
mines,  he  next  came  to  the  Luigila,  which  forms  at  its  junction  with 
the  Lualaba  the  marsh  of  Quigila,  celebrated  for  its  production  of 
salt.  The  Lualaba,  50  fathoms  wide,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Lu- 
lua,  was  crossed  in  a  canoe  on  the  41st  day  :  Quiburi,  the  lord  of 
the  salt  marsh,  hospitably  entertained  the  strangers.  Continuing 
their  march,  they  went  along  the  Bacasacala,  which  falls  into  the 
Lualaba,  to  its  sources,  and  in  five  or  six  days  reached  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  to  the  east  and 
west. 

The  river  Luburi  forms  the  boundary  between  the  dominions 
of  the  Muata  Yanvo  and  of  the  Cazembe.  Yet  Chamuginga  Mu- 
senda,  whose  town  stands  a  little  south  of  that  river,  is  subject, 
according  to  Pedro*s  account,  to  both  those  potentates.  For  when 
the  Cazembe's  ancestor  was  sent  eastward  to  conquer  new  terri- 
tories, that  chief  was  placed  at  the  Luburi  to  afford  succour  to 
travellers  and  maintain  the  communication  between  Muropua  and 
its  conquests.  It  is  chiefly  at  the  town  of  Chamuginga  Musenda 
that  the  salt  merchants,  provide  themselves  with  the  goods  re- 
quired for  their  traflic.  In  the  mountains  between  the  Luburi 
and  Lualaba,  and  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  latter  stream, 
are  the  copper-mines  divided  between  two  chiefs,  Muiro  and 
Cambemba,  who  were  formerly  independent.  The  bars  of  copper 
forming  the  tribute  due  to  the  sovereign  are  paid  by  them  to  the 
lord  of  the  salt  marsh,  who  transmits  them  to  the  Muata  Yanvo. 
The  Quilolo  Quiburi,  the  Cazembe's  maternal  uncle,  was  the 
ruler  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  Pedro's  journey  eastward,  but 
died  shortly  before  his  return.  He  received  the  strangers  hos- 
pitably, who  repeated  to  him  the  story  of  their  being  in  quest  of 
Muaniputo's  brother.  "  This  we  did,"  says  Pedro,  "  because  we 
knew  that  these  chieftains  never  allow  a  traveller  with  merchan- 

q2 
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dise  to  pass  across  their  territories."     Qulburi  Informed  them  that 


ing-glass  and  a  musket^  with  a  small' quantity  o;  cloth.    ^     ^ 

The  chiefs  residence  is  on  tie  sputli  side  pf  |he  Lualat^^^  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  salt  marsh  of  Quigila,  In  9rd^r  ^  make 
the  salt,  the  grass  or  otter  herbage  of  tl>i9  ppiarsh  is  IpurnJ ;  the 


is  at  least  uncultivated,  ."^his,  we  jiref.  tojd,  ijj  the  resyvU  of 
custom.  The  chiefs  of  old  never  sowqd  ijor  plaiited,  ppa  tjl^ose 
of  the  present  day  abidje' by  the'  ancient  ui^g^et  ]  The  vf^iofkoi 
the  people  must  be  all  supplied,  by  meaps  ojf  s^lt :  witi;i  t^hiis  they 
purchase  the  ffrass-cloth  or  fine  mattino:/.  wnicii  l^iues  ^oeir  pakecj- 
kedness;  with  salt  they  buy  millet  and  coarse  puls^.  .  trut  th» 
provisions  thus  imported  froin.a  distance  9ire  exjce^siyply . Maf,^ 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  nfi^ysli  is  filled  witu  watqr\aM 
no  salt  made,  the  people  ^,t  Quigjla  feel  mucl^  distress ;  bu^.  sl^o^Ic^ 
the  engrossing  labours  of  the  .Lijvest  iittcrrupt-  i]x^  tr^msmissioa 
orgraiuj^  then  tl^ey  arcv reduced  at  ooce^to  iHe^prinl^  of  Jf^min^.  '  . 
Yet  the  tualaba  and.  iiie  streams  fli)winfi:  .into  ii  abound  in 
nsh,  a^ratetul  resource,  though  inadequate  to  cout^tcrbaiai^CQ  tpfi 
failure  of  tl\e  sfaplii  articles  of  food^      The,  imm^rous  ^^goon« 

elevated  tract  are  freque 
:^or  iiam^es  m  particular 
jatly  neiv  to  him.  Large . 
Idpes^  drovjBS  ,  of  zebras,  ai?d  crowds  .of  other  aninials,  .with  the 
names  of  which  Pedro  was  unacquainted,  assembly  round  thb 
marshy  spots  and  dry  lakes,  or  salt-licks,  a?  the  North  Am^ricank 
woulU  call  ttiem,  The  total  number  of  rivers,  great  and  small^ 
crossed  on  the  way  from  the  town  of  the  Muata  Yaavo  to  ~  the 
sources  of  the  Bacasacala,  was  116.  As  to  the  vivulets  mpt  with 
during  8  or  10  days*  march  across  the  ridge,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  to  what  basin  they  belong.  On  this  wild  tract,  the  tra- 
vellers were  terrified  at  one  of  their  halting-places  by  the  roam- 
ing of  two  lions  close  by,  "  the  whole  blessed  night."  They  also 
saw  eight  of  the  animals  called  MuquQte,  which  however  they 
leave  undescribed. . 

On  the  55th  day  of  the  journey  Pedro  crossed  the  Luviri  in 
a  canoe.  This  river,  12  fathoms  wide,  runs  into  the  Luapula, 
— ~— — — ^ —  '   ■  '- 

*  Annaes  Maritimoe,  1843,  No.  9,  p.  427.  The  reputation  oi  Quigila  cQr^inlf 
eannot  be  doe  to  tlM  salt  obtaitted  in  tbn  way.  Bat  JE^Hlro  incidentaHy  telk  \a  elie> 
where  that  anotlier  knid  of  salt — Sal  de  pedras,  or  rock  aalt— is  also  brougliCIioin 
Quigila.    Auuaea,  1843,  No.  5,  p.  IDO. 
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ivhicb  waspn  his  right  hand  or  to  the  south,  as  appears  from  the 
sequel.     At  ttie  Luviri  he  was  entertained  in  the  villagre  of  the 
chief  LuncoDj^  and  further  on,'  in  that  of  Muachi.     The  lan- 
giiage  Addressed  to '  the  travellei's  on  reception  was  nearly  the 
same'  kt '^^e^' station' throughout   the  journey.      The  chief  in 
each  instance  '^  expressed'  liis  gratification  at  receiving  white  men, 
wnom  he  h^ld  in.nigh  estimation,  andliis  pleasure  at  finding  that 
they  were  now  allowed  to  pass  tvom  the  Muata  Yanvo  to  the  Ca- 
zeitib6>  a  thing  unprecedented.   '  Tl^e  Cazembe  was  in  good  health, 
and  had  recently  ueeh  ttsited  by  white  men  from  the  other  side." 
From  the  60th  to  the  64th  day  tue  road  led  over  the  mountain 
calleJ  Conda  Irungo,  passing  first  ^long  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cavul^-nciiri^d,  and  afterwards  descending  the  mountain  by  that 
of  the  llutlnuca.*     Neiar  this  river,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
knoiintain.  was  a  dry  fake,  teii  le;agues  in  extent,  and  crowded  with 
witcl  animals  of  many  kinds.     Cutting  across  the  western  ex- 
tremity, of  Ihii^ '  hollow,  ^he  travellers  came  to  the  Luapula,  50 
fatWhis  wide,  afadcrossed  it  in  a  canoe,  lodging  on  the  other  side 
>v'ith  the  lord  of  the  port,  (hat  is  to  say,  the  master  of  the  ferry 
Their  co'UjTs^  hitherto  "from  the  river  Catomta  had  been  eastward, 
but  they  now  turned  a  point  or  t^o  northwards,  so  that  they  had 
the  sun  (m  pctobe^r)  on  th6  ris:ht  l^and.  '  The  next  stage  brought 
thelri'  to  the'  habitation  of   Pemba,   the  Cazejmbe's  sister,   who 
Wipartily  ;i^6f Corned  the  strangers,  gai^e^  them  at*  once  a  goat,  40 
fi-eslinsh,  besides  cassava/ and  the  beer  called  pom  be.     She  re- 
Idted'the  hiHOty  of  J^acerda*s  vfsit  to  her  father,  the  Cazembe 
fruDga'/^murorij^,' who  refused  to  ffive  that  traveller  permission 


j^yesent  frotti  the"t)rln6e  ^,  ^oat,  'five  'measures  of  cassava  flour, 
aiitf'ori^  of  fresh  fisii,  t'ogelher  wflhla  slave  .'girl,  and  some  words 
of  gracious  ^elcorhqi  Leaving  the  hospitable  hamlet  of  Pemba, 
(hb  tfavell^T^s  continued  their  march  along  the  bank  of  the  Lua- 
pula,. i^c  river  being  6n  the  left  hand*  '  The  sun  (at  the  end  of 
"Oclolt(er)  ■  was',  on  llrc  fight^  and.  their  course  consequently  lay 
north  of  east.  "  After  three  days  march  they. crossed  from  the 


evening 

73rd  day  of  march,  Pedro  t^nd  his  comptgijon  took  up  their  abode 
'In  tlie  hjouse  oi  the  Cazembe*s  porter^i  ^here  Ihey  f^fusted  on  cas- 
savstf,  pbmbe,  drid  a  hundrecl  slices' of  iresh  meat^  sent  to  them 
from  the  royal  mansion.       ,  .      ^ 

.Xb^  stre^jqfiSt)  great  a^.  small,  met  with  between  the  sources  of 

■         ■I  I  '  ■  y*  H  I  ■■■<■■■.  I.  ■■.  I  — ^^— ^ 

'  '^  **  Conda,' In  Congoese  and  alio  m  Saw&biii,  meausjiill. 
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the  Bacasacala  and  the  Mouva  at  Lucenda  were  47>  making  a  total 
of  163  from  the  capital  of  the  Muata  Yanvo  to  that  of  the  Cazembe. 
The  total  number  of  days'  marches  was,  according  to  Pedro's 
journal^  73^  and  of  days  of  rest  22 ;  but  under  the  latter  head  are 
reckoned  only  the  regular  halts  of  a  single  day,  and  no  account  is 
taken  of  lengthened  delays^  such  as  16  days  at  the  guide's  village^ 
a  month  with  Muene  Casamba  at  the  Caginrigi,  12  days  with  the 
chief  at  the  Ropoeje,  8  days  with  Quiburi,  &c.  &c.  In  fact, 
Pedro  was  above  5  months  on  the  road,  from  May  22nd  to  Octo- 
ber 31st.*  It  is  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  his 
progress,  since  the  relative  {)osition  of  the  rising  sun  is  the  only 
indication  which  he  gives  us  of  the  bearings  of  his  route.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  journey,  during  which  he  had  the  sun  full  on 
the  left  tide,  was  performed  at  the  season  (from  May  till  Sep- 
tember) when  that  luminary  reaches  its  greatest  northern  declina- 
tion ;  from  the  Catomta  onward  he  had  the  sun  in  front  about  the 
.  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox  (from  the  1  Ith  of  September)  ;  and 
consequently  his  expression,  with  whatever  latitude  it  be  under- 
stood, refers  to  an  easterly  course.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
journey,  when  he  had  the  sun  on  the  right,  a  southern  declination 
of  8°  Cat  the  end  of  October)  must  be  allowed  to  modify  the  turn 
towards  the  north,  which  necessarily  affects  that  portion  of  the 
route.  It  is  obvious  that  the  expressions^  "  the  sun  on  the  right,'* 
'^  on  the  left/'  "  in  the  face,"  embracing,  as  they  do,  180  degrees 
of  the  horizon,  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  they  are  vague  in- 
dications, and  must  be  understood  as  such. 

The  detailed  account  here  given  of  the  route  from  the  capital 
of  the  Muata  Yanvo  to  Lucenda' agrees  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  the  information  on  the  same  subject  collected  by  Lacerda. 
He  learned  that  the  journey  between  those  places  is  of  2  or  3 
months ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  it  there  are  four  rivers  crossed 
in  canoes,  and  not  fordstble — ^viz.^  the  Ruapura,  the  Mufiva  (Mu- 
fira),  the  Guarava  (misread  for  Luarava),  and  the  Rofoi  (Rufua).t 
In  these  names  it  is  -easy  to  recognise  the  Luapula,  Luviri,  Lua- 
laba,  and  Lufula.  One  of  these  rivers,  it  is  added,  is  so  broad 
that  it  takes  half  a  day  to  cross  it — an  obvious  reference  to  the 
lagoon  of  Quibonda,  near  the  Lufula.  When  Lacerda  adds,  how- 
ever, that  these  four  rivers  all  run  to  the  left  hand  (of  one  going 
from  Lucenda  to  Muropua),  and  consequently  flow  towards  the 
western  coast,  he  errs  both  as  to  the  fact  and  the  inference :  for 
the  Luapula  flows  decidedly  to  the  right  hand  in  that  case ;  and 
the  Luviri,  though  it  runs  to  the  left,  joins  the  Luapula,  and  never 

*  This  is  stated  according  to  the  pombeiro's  journals  in  the  Anuaes,  Nob.  6  and  7. 
In  the  general  report  of  his  proceedings  (Ann.  ^fo.  9,  p.  429)  he  says,  that  he  anired 
in  the  Coaembe's  town  on  the  31st  of  December,  1806,  and  had  his  interview  with  that 
sovereign  on  the  1st  of  January,  1807. 

t  Bowdich,  Difcov.  &c.,  p.  98.    Das  Neves,  Consideracoes,  ftc,  p.  394. 
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approaches  the  western  coast.  It  is  incorrect  also  to  say  that  there 
are  no  inhabited  places  the  whole  way,  except  at  the  four  rivers 
named  above.  The  country  is  certainly  thinly  peopled,  yet  the 
dwellings  of  chiefs  and  their  retainers  are  to  be  met  with  every 
16  miles  on  an  average,  according  to  Pedro's  journal.  The  worst 
part  of  the  journey  lies  between  Quigila  and  the  Luburi,  about 
13  days' journey — 80  or  90  miles — over  dreary  mountains ;  yet 
in  the  middle  of  this  wild  the  traveller  can  rest  in  the  village  of 
Muiro,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  copper-mines.  As  to  the  Varrun- 
das  or  Varoondas^  the  nation  said  to  be  scattered  over  this  vast 
region,  it  has  been  already  explained  that  the  scattered  inhabitants 
of  the  woods  and  mountains  (Alunda)  have  been  in  this  case  mis- 
taken for  a  separate  nation. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pombeiros  in 
LfUcenda,  they  received  a  message  from  the  Cazembe,  requesting 
that,  in  order  to  signalise  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the  arrival  ojf 
white  men  from  M uropua,  they  would  fire  as  many  shots  as  they 
could.  Pedro  complied  by  firing  three  shots,  which  were  an- 
swered by  one  from  within  the  walls  of  the  royal  dwelling.  When 
daylight  was  fully  come  they  were  led  to  a  public  place,  where 
they  found  the  Cazembe  seated  in  state  surrounded  by  his 
grandees,  and  clothed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with  beads  of  various 
kinds  on  his  arms  and  legs.  The  Cacoata  or  guide  sent  with 
them  by  the  Muata  Yanvo,  being  desired  to  speak,  briefly  stated 
that  he  conducted  white  men  sent  by  the  king  called  Muani- 
puto,  and  who  wished  to  proceed  to  Tete,  and  that  his  king  the 
Muata  Yanvo  recommended  them  to  the  Cazembe*s  favour.  He 
then  delivered  the  presents  from  his  master.  The  Cazembe  re- 
plied in  a  few  words,  expressing  his  respect  for  the  Muata  Yanvo, 
and  so  the  ceremony  of  introduction  concluded.  The  travellers, 
however,  had  hardly  reached  their  dwelling  when  they  were  re- 
called to  a  private  audience  with  the  Cazembe,  who  informed 
them  that  he  had  been  long  aware  of  their  being  on  the  road  to 
him.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  they  found  a  Portuguese  soldier 
and  three  native  traders  from  Tete,  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the 
Cazembe's  doors.  The  first  of  these  had  been  two  years  in 
Lucenda,  soliciting  in  vain  for  permission  to  proceed  to  Angola. 
The  presents  from  Muani-puto,  consisting  of  specimens  of  satin, 
cups,  a  musket,  and  two  small  looking-glasses  set  in  gilt  paper, 
gave  much  satisfaction;  and  the  Cazembe  spoke  so  fair^  that 
Pedro,  to  fix  him  in  his  good  intentions,  added  largely  to  the  gifts. 
He  even  grew  so  frank  as  to  disclose  the  fact  that  a  scarlet  coat 
and  handsome  buttons,  intended  for  the  Cazembe,  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Muata  Yanvo. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1807,  the  Cazembe,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  promises  to  Pedro,  began  to  collect  his  forces,  for  the  purpose 
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of  clearing- in  person  the  road  to  the  Aruangoa  and  Tete.  But 
his  warlike 'preparations  were  hardly  begun  when  a  rebellion 
broke  <out,  originating  in  the  machinations  of  his  elder  brother, 
who^  having  beenf^^xpelleid  the  kingdom  by  his  .father,  now  souglit 
tois6it6itUe(thiwnfi.niiTke^ot','h«wev«r, ./ailed :  the  prime  minis- 
ter was^ipiMvish8d-nbt-mily^«7ith«xile^'biit  with  loss^of  hands  and 
^ars^  Others  of) Use  «nixbili4l|yt were  more  6r  less  heavily  .fined.  This 
aflaiirlalier«dlth0  Gksefnbe'a(.jplians^  and  instead  of  subduing  the 
i«&frBCtD]9>di>6ftedi&8i)Mi//lb0ivoad  itoTdte^  he  carried  warfare  into 
tbeloDhntlTiiy^^'Panga.  At'hhtterxpen^  he  marched  northward, 
|iad^i^6diJkimril^e^cindctbelLua]]ul».<irThiA  Pedro- found  all  his 
e;|^'dta4JMii  l^fviAitrated^  ^  Ttes/roadto  Tcte  wasf  closed  against  a 
tray<illertWitli;^imeroh(atdise»  b)&  the  constant  feuds  and  predatory 
habiti|efiAe()Deftt)eobie{s^  ii^yoc his  demand  for  permissian'to  re- 
turi]^t^>]VCutii»{)Uli/^lthe  Cazbiiibe  tgave^noiattention.  At  length  he 
gt-^ih|»o>4KiKJoY]»dlfite^that  theiCazembe^  took^^cunpassion'on^im^ 
iKiidibfdiei^iMQ^ne})ajnKla,|iitftii  ^elveval* mother' chiefs, >4o  conduct 
hibi:^tbx>}lhe'i^aaiigo«i^  iiXhi&icotpeditioi^i^iad^  nol' proceeded  far 
wbecpl  tft'ptt)gr  €is»  i«iiisifi|rkMed'jbif  liie  Amiocene^  «£  lthe'jpe^le>;f  mbima- 
sdngeiifs  «brw^,i<stMxng^tUiait»Adi<r0tid' ^aMio})^ti./'  tM%ii«iqMfxidfei 
tMnelcAie  ^dnt  ^en  iidi6  tiwrellersf mthdut:  lan'^  iabfiiM'  €M»t:  * :  *  Bm  ^ 
plot  4i^  beiin <kid td  attack  lamd  <  jpiilUgie'  them>> trfaich  iihey  tdneb^ 
v«rbd  gust  in  time'to  satis  tfaevr^lives,  ihoughiobltfed.  to  abahdKiil 
niuch  kyfi'tbeir  pqe^peiit^.  *  Weary  ai|i(l>  d^edtedi-<ihev  r«tuitied-tii 
Lpo^nd^;iwheiretheyk-einGlin«d^ith  little  hofif^ofii^leasa  liU  the 
fovtufa&te  Mrivd  or  siMlEle)  of-  PeDeirafs  M'Uifiiaiba0dS,  o«'\natii'ti 
tfBRkntsr^ it€iki<Wei^,  ih  whebecotiipany  itiey prooeed^d ia  that  seO- 
ttement::  //  vm,  •   t..   ..i^i;    •    i-   i.  s        •      .   •    ,  i 

The  Cazembe  of  Pedro's  narrative  wad  a  robust  fiegro^  -of  th» 
daarkek  OMilkpiefii((m>  'witii  a^g(l6d  bdah*!  and  l^d>  (Eiyes.  -  He^^as 
caitrentely-afiaMd/ap^  fond  of  <ionvemng' with  the  strangers  whd 
hi'  iradiiig  visited-- hie  towil;  >  He  seemed  to  the  lAngoIan  Pom^ 
b^rds  a'  min  of  p)lished  manners,  and  adorned  with  much 
"  Christ iaa^  courtesy.'*  Of  European  clothing  and  utensils,  in*- 
eliiding  silver  forks  and  fepoons,  he  possessed  an  ample  store, 
which  had  been  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  Lacerda  and 
his  numerous  retinal.  The  imfortunate  gbTeimor,  on  his  expe- 
didoa  to  the  interiory  took  with  faim  for  tr^e,  (m  account  of  the 
cticywn  and  of  the  merchantsof  Tete  alnd  Sena,  goods  totbe  amount 
of  €000  cruzadoB  (abore  700/.)*  *""*  ^^  on  his  death,  his  fol- 
lowers, panic-struck,  fled  precipitatelyj  the  whole  property,  in- 
cluding a  good  sum  in  gold,  remained  in  the  Cazembe's  hands. 

Lucenda,  the  to>vn  of  the  Cazembe,  is  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Muata  Yanvo.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  the  Mouva,  a 
broad  lagoon,  into  which  flow  numerous  small  streams.  The 
Monva,  as  well  as  the  Luapuh,  which  is  i\oX  far  off  towards  the 
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N.9  abounds  in  fish.  The  Cazembe's  territory,  Quichinga,  is 
described  as  being  in  general  very  low  and  cold ;  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  cold  sensation  complained  of  by  Pedro  was  the  effect 
of  a  humid  atmosphere,  rather  than  of  low  temperature.  The 
soil  yields  in  great  plenty  the  usual  fruits  and  grains ;  but  in  live 
stock  Quichinga  is  remarkably  deficient — whether  owing  to  its 
marshy  character  and  rank  vegetation,  to  the  neglect  of  repairing 
the  original  desolation  of  the  country,  or  to  the  traditional  habits 
of  the  people,  who  issued  from  a  home  where  there  was  no  hus- 
bandry, we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  The  Cazembe  had  no 
cattle  but  what  were  paid  him  in  tribute  or  bought  from  the  Moviza ; 
he  had  no  sheep ;  and  of  pigs  only  a  few,  carried  off  from  Tanga 
or  obtained  at  a  later  period  from  his  correspondents  at  Tete. 

The  trade  of.  the  Cazembe  lies  chiefly  in  slaves,  ivory,  green* 
stones  (malachite?),  and  copper,  which  he  sells  to  the  Moviza  or 
to  Muzimbazos  from  the  Rios  de  Sena.  The  ivory  is  brought  to 
him  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Luapula;  the  greenstones  from 
tb^  country  called  Catanga.  From  a  nation  named  Tongaldza  he 
procures  jBlav,es»  birass  rings,  cowries,  and  palm-oil.  Besides  the 
tnbii4^#isfrlt  which- be  levies*  oni^be  salt-pans  of  Quigila,  he  ob- 
tain^ [the  mmfii  Maluablei  article  lueacer  home,  at  those  of  Cabombo, 
Muagiyadd  Canieuigei  which  laitteff  arei  near  the  shores  of  N'yassi. 
His.bebd^gla|9  ornilin^ntSi  and  s^met  othm-  articles,  were  said  to 
hatfriibenk]  bvclnght  from  a  provinci^.'of  Mur-opua  named  Cola 
(-Aingola)^  U is. cotton  ^ods  csaoid  io  him  from  Tete,  or  perhaps 
frQA.iZiiBzibai'i  through  the  hatids  of  tJhe  Moviza  or  the  Mono- 
moezu  Th^  piioeof  a.  slave  in  Lucenda  in  1807  wbs.  live  squares 
of  Indian  piece-goods,  while  that  of  a  tusk  of  ivory  was  six  or 
seven*  sqaarea^  or  even  more. 

Peiliio's  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Catembe*s  kingdom,  though 
totally  wanting  in  chronology — the  chief  support  of  history — ^yet 
WQuldL  be  toe^ted  unworthily  if  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first 
Cazembe  was  the  slave  of  a  son,  that  is,  a  vassal,  of  the  Muata 
YanvO»*  He  was  named  from  his  estate  Mutanda,  and  was  the 
lord  and  ruler  of  the  nation  or  tribe  of  the  Acosa.f  This  Mu- 
tanda was  in  ancient  times  appointed  governor  of  the  salt-pan  (of 
Quigila)  by  the  Muata  Yanvo  Muncanza.  Going  to  the  wars,  he 
left  his  slave,  the  quilolo  (captain)  Quinhata,  to  discharge  his 
civil  functions,  and  to  send  the  tributes  of  salt,  &c.  to  the  capital. 
Quinhata^  in  executing  the  latter  part  of  his  office,  took  care  to 

*  <'Slleft  (ov  Cafre«)  cbamam  filhos  a  to<lo8  os  que  Ihes  estao  sujeitos/'  Lacerda  in 
the  Annaes  Maritiaioi,  )844,  No.  11,  p.  403. 

f  Francisco  da  Costa  says  in  bis  letter  (Annaes  I8i3,  No.  6,  p.  239^,  that  he  sent 
his  servants  to  a  territory,  named  ''loiivar,"  in  which  reigns  the  Chief  Luinhame 
(LualalMt).  The  Portuguese  "louvar"  (to  praise)  is  rendered  by  the  Bunda  verb 
*'  cuionda,"  aod  it  would  seem  as  if  Do  Costa  had  uiterpreted  from  this  verb  the  name 
Mtttaoda.  If  our  conjecture  be  just,  it  may  be  inferrea  that  the  chief  who  governs  at 
the  L«ialaba  still  bean  (he  title  of  Mutauda. 
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send  such  rich  presents  of  baskets  of  salt,  cotton  cloth,  beads,  &.C., 
as  had  never  been  received  before  from  the  same  quarter.  When 
Mutanda  therefore  returned  from  the  wars,  and  likewise  sent 
presents  to  the  Muata  Yanvo^  with  excuses  for  not  paying  his 
respects  to  his  sovereign  in  person,  alleging  that  his  feet  were  sore, 
his  mulambo  or  offering  was  rejected  as  bein^  much  inferior  to 
those  sent  hj  the  slave  Quinhata,  the  Muata  Yanvo  at  the  same 
time  reproaching  hki  son  Mutanda  with  want  of  attachment.  The 
latter,  irritated  l^  this  treatment,  had  Quinhata  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  rifver  Mucuregi.  The  Muata  Yanvo  then  drove  Mutanda 
into  exile,  and  established  Ganga  Abilonda,  the  son  of  Quinhata^ 
in  the  government  of  the  salt-pan,  giving  him  the  white  staff,  the 
knifej  the  shield,  javelins>  and  many  captains  to  obey  him.*  He 
also  todimanded  him  to  carry  his  arms  abroad,  and  gradually 
to  extend  his  oenquests  wherever  he  met  with  desirable  territory ; 
and  thus  the  Cazembe  at  length  settled  in  Quichinga,  where  he 
reignsat  present.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Cazembe  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  sovereign  in  person ; 
for  the  predecessors  of  the  reigning  Cazembe  were  forbidden  to 
quit  their  dominions,  lest  the  people  might  take  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  throw  off  their  allegiance. 

In  this  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cazembe's  king- 
dom there  is  nothing  which  positively  assigns  that  event  to  a  recent 
date.  For  though  some  expressions  relating  to  the  early  growth 
of  his  power  seem  as  if  they  were  applicable  to  the  Cazembe  of 
Pedro's  time,  yet  this  will  be  found  on  consideration  to  arise  from 
the  want  of  what  may  be  called  chronological  perspective,  or  from 
that  unskilfulness  which  in  the  historic  as  in  the  graphic  art 
confounds  the  near  with  the  distant.  The  word  anciently  is  used 
in  speaking  of  Mutanda*s  promotion,  and  moreover,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  preceding  paragraph  broadly  intimates  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  Cazembe*s  independence,  which  was  not  effected  by 
force  or  revolution,  but  by  time  and  distance,  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Muata  Yanvo  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  cloaking^ 
under  palatable  commands  to  the  viceroy  the  ine\dtable  defection 
of  the  latter.  In  short,  we  may  as  well  suppose  a  succession  of 
seven  or  eight  Cazembes  as  of  only  three.  But  this  step  on€» 
made,  we  cannot  avoid  venturing  on  a  conjecture  of  some  import- 
ance, since  it  tends  to  give  fixedness  to  the  tradition  now  before 
us.  The  Moviza  were  the  original  occupants  of  the  territory 
held  by  the  Cazembe's  followers.  If  the  invaders  be  supposed 
to  have  approached  from  the  Luapula,  which  is  most  probable^ 
then  the  dispossessed  people  would  naturally  retire  south-east- 

*  The  Cazembe  of  Pedro's  narrative  called  bis  fatlier  Hunga  Amurouga  (Amwes, 
No.  7,  p.  296),  which  name  has  an  obvious  resemblance  to  Ganga  Abilonda ;  indeed 
the  latter  aeemi  to  be  the  Angolan  form ;  the  word  Ganga  (properly  Nganga)  meaoi]]^ 
priest. 
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wards^  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  through  thdbrown  country, 
and  being  hotly  pressed^  they  would  necessarily  cross  the  Arnangoa, 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  country  immediately  north  of  Tete. 
Now  this  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1570 ;  but  since  there  is 
certainly  no  ncmiade  population  near  the  great  lake,  and  the 
Moma,  who  were  among  the  wanderers  on  that  occasion,  are  an 
industrious  nation,  more  civilized  than  thfeir  neighbours  in  general, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  emigrated  under  the  impulse 
of  necessity,  and  not  of  mere  ambition.  Is  it  not  probable,  in 
short,  that  they  were  then  flying  from  the  Cazembe,  whose  con- 
quests  therefore  must  have  taken  place  about  that  time?  * 

It  is  now  time  to  conduct  Pedro  to  Tete.  During  the  first  four 
days  after  leaving  Lucenda  he  crossed  several  rivulets  joining  the 
Mouva.  The  5th  day  brought  him  to  the  Luena,  17  fathoms 
broad,  which  descends  into  the  Carncaige.*^  The  town  of  the 
diief  Muenepanda  was  reached  on  the  7th  day,  and  on  the  13th 
that  of  Luibue,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Cazembe  in  the  late 
wars.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  journey  the  traveller  crossed  the 
rii^r  Lubanitenge,  in  which  the  water  reached  to  his  waist,  and 
in  2  days  more  the  Hiabengi  or  Hianbigi  (the  Zambezi).  On 
the  23rd  day  the  road  left  the  low  country,  and  began  to  ascend 
through  rocky  hills.  On  the  30th  the  Aruangoa,  a  fine  stream 
30  fathoms  wide,  was  crossed  on  foot.  Hitherto  the  travellers 
had  had  the  sun  (at  the  season  of  its  greatest  southern  declination) 
in  front,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  it  rose  on  the  left. 
Passing  through  the  territories  of  M ocanda,  they  forded  the  Bue 
on  the  43rd  day,  and  in  3  days  more  came  to  what  Pedro  calls 
''  the  old  place  of  Gonsalo  Caetano  Pereira^  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  Java.  On  the  51st  day  they  reached 
Machinga,  the  estate  of  Dona  Francisca  Josefa  de  Moura.;];  The 
day  following  they  crossed  a  deep  river,  which  was  probably  the 
Aruangoa  of  Lacerda.  The  estate  of  Manocl  Caetano  Pereira 
(Marengue)  received  them  on  the  54th,  and  on  the  57th  day  of 
the  journey  (the  2nd  of  February,  1811),  crossing  the  Zambezi 
in  a  canoe,  they  arrived  in  Tete. 

This  route  will  be  found  to  agree  perfectly  with  that  of  Catara 
already  referred  to ;  the  difference  in  names  between  them  being 

*  The  MoTita,  while  spread  over  the  low  country  previous  to  the  Cazembe*s  inva- 
sion, would  necessarily  be  distinguished  from  the  pastoral  people  (Aca-biri)  occupying 
the  hills,  and  must  have  carried  the  latter  with  tliem  in  their  retreat  southwards.  The 
Mumbos  were  a  pastoral  people  (Natione  di  esercitio  pastorale,  Cavazzi,  p.  146). 

f  Loena  is  elsewhere  written  Uoena  (Bowdich,  Discoveries,  &c.,  p.  96),  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  name  originally  as  Aruangoa,  or,  as  Uie  older  writers  have  it  Ruenia 
(De  Darros)  and  Arroenha  (Du  Couto).  It  is  a  true  Mucaraiiga  word,  tliree  rivers  so 
called  entering  the  Zambezi  (Lacerda,  in  the  Annaes,  1844,  No.  11,  p.  400).  Its  oc- 
cunenee  so  far  north  therefore  is  interesting,  as  helping  to  prove  tliat  the  Movisa  are 
Macaianga,  and  as  a  vestige  of  their  dominion. 

}  Machinga  means  "  the  lash/^  an  appropriate  name  for  a  slave  depots 
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unest  season  oi  ihfi  year  ;  nence  .neTortl^a  uie  rivers  rwfiich 
reira  was  ODll^^eu  to  ^ro&s  in  a  canoe.      I  ne  rivers  ana  riva 
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i.      X  ne  rivers  ana  riviuets 

1}   auo,l)'V')fjT)iTiO  lont/jRiT 
-.  of  whicTi  Dumb^  43  were 

iLA  »uw,x^.r  ^^.v.  r.^^.w.^v...v«^ucenpa  and  too  ,mITs  oi  ma  Moviza. 

Tms  lournal  Dnnes  clearly  into  view  one  or  ,f wo  .particulars,  of 

some  jnapbrtance..  -In  .ttie  Lubauz€ifee  fordea  on  tne  loin  da¥. 


parallel    course.    .Ihefi'eneral   course   bi    tae  .Zambezi  roT  ue 
Mqviza  seems  also  to  be  m  a  parallel  direction,  or  from  o<  u  ^49 


Jl  his  beimr,  admitted,  we.  arrive  at  a  natural  and  complete 
ation  of  the  native  accounts  ol  the  Zambezi  rcHated  by  I^os 


cxpldinatio 


lliey  oiten  infer  from  vthe  bearing;  of  the  valievA  wnatican  Iruiy 

rivers  thus  rcviarsea  arc   to  Uie  fqund  in  Jthe  histprv  QLAfiilcaB 
^eography.^     llbe  report  therefore  mentioned  bj  X>os^iUllQS«.  that 

.i^tt9T^  of  Ck'peopl^'c^f  like  aMifermiotmts,  vt^hen  ,tirs4^  fdterptisfe^^ 

i6  the  followhjg^  hyppthetjcaj  statemen);i  \ha^  ifjie  yafiej^^b/^'.lilip 
northern  Zambezi  approaching  that  q£.  the.fioutbetm  drivjcv-^it^ 
gatme  liaifi^e,  may  hif  trtf^rred;  tO' JMsirf  it-*  kti  infen^tt^e'  ceafl^nied 
>topiLrehtly,  by 'tljjC'  sameness,  qt  Aain^j  a^cltliat.  the  waters.  bC,.tte 
lali^ibeing  supplied. to. flow,  up  tbe  valley.oft  tbfi.i<Niiiiei%:tto#lifk 
the  c<!)uifitry -of  tbis  M'<>viza  or  M'bfea/ wili  of  coutSc  desce^  iji 
that'pf  i,be,  I'^ttqr  river,  .  As  to  the  (Jerivalipn  of  the  worcLZ$^Il- 
best  here/aasMmed,  it  oeed  hardly  be  observed  that  the  AInciiiis 
am  no  better  versed  in  et^twdlogV  than  ^^eography.  ^Jn^rftteii 
languages  fluctuatp  perpetually ;,  the  roots  of  s^nifi9.aat  nanos 
.become  obsolete^  and  it  is  only  by  research  extonding'  thft>«igh 
4h^  fartily  bf  languages  t</yhich  tb^  Ibdlong,  that  their  sed^ 
can  bq  re^ox^red^  Ju-th?  pre^cAt  case^  boweYerA..|Sedrp  afiUrds 
ufl.iialuable  aid ;.  for  he  JcaU*  lihe  >northei!n  Zambem^^-^tnuisllfftii^ 
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Ihe  name  eviclenlly^into,u>e  BtmuaLorrAngpTan  IaD&:ua&:e — Hian- 
Dig!  or  Jtlianl3eg^e.  or,  pia  orthognraphy  peina  correctecT,  Yambefft. 
IV  ow  this  word,  as  well  as  Zambezi^  has  the  nrenx  of  a  ppssessiye 

case,. and  (here  seems  'little  reason  ,to  doubt  itnat  it  means  '^  oi 

in  ii  KiUixfrui  MvU  J'  4  )i*4-'nl.  •)  '11^. i  :;|/;.;>/  -AiH  To  n'»^f^d   i<"iin 
nsn.    .    I  he  river  Zanioezi  is  iherefore  "  the  nsh-n\icr.   • 

•if. 

18  to  a 
and   tiiat 

1  eie  isat  .an  equal  distanico  above  oona.      liie  time  ordinarily 
TAQUired  for  \pfi  vgya^fe  on  the  rvyer  tip  tp.  Sena  is  a  mopth^  from 


recTness  pi  liic  abave-nienUoaed  estimates  m  distance  xmay.  pp 
easuv  proved  47  an  anneal  to  facts.  Lieu^..l)rowne  founq  that 
in&difljefence  of  longiiiwle  optween  Sefta,  and  QuiTimane  is  tJt 
W  miles, 'llie  Jisl'ance  between  tliose  places  liy  the  ri^r,  whicli 
isiL^f^  'fxiremely  f:ircuito4s;,not  excieetling  .14u  ifljes,  ^ow  tne 
missionary  Goiizalcz  Sj'lyeira  ascendecl  tiie  Zambezi  irpm  ^^iiili- 
mahe  lo'Seria  iri  8  dfl^ys.  Dos  Santds,  embarKii^^'pn  tW  LualDp 
branCiii  arrived  at  the  same  plate"  iri  9  c]a^'s.  It'j  took^  fiernj, 
another  missionary^  17 'days  to  reaipb  Sena.  .  I^u[t  ag^aija^  frojin 
SMa  16  T6t6,  Dips  Santos  ascenc^ed  the  Zambezi  a^^pst  a  strong; 
current  in  7  days.  On  his  return  hp  descended  the  same,  distance 
ih  4  days,  and  from  Sena  to  QuHimane  in  7.     T|ie  jesuit  Tho- 

Tbenvtf  iu  the  dirincr  oovntrf,  whif h  is  ootnviauly  onUeil  AmUri^  n<|ropetl7  Avadbiae, 
fiah  rivet.  Therd  is  filao  a  ituajnbi^e  or  fisli  river  joining  tbo  Zen^a  m  Angola.  The 
Lalua  is  called  by  Da  Cotta  (Amiaet  1843,  No.  6,  p.  239)  tb6  Luambeje,  which  he 
tuppMed  to  rtiu  to  the  eotterti  coatff. 

t  U  ia  commoitly  lapvoied  that  Lupata  tigui6ef  *'the  S(»ine  of  the  Wtorhl/*  TIhs 
ezplniiation  of  tlie  word,  however,  does  not  in  truth  belong  to  Dos  SanhM  to  whom  it  is 
tuaally  assigned,  but  to  bis  very  inexpert  translator  and  abriilger,  Gaetau  Charpy  (Pljiut. 
4%  r£thii>pie  Orienlalc.  Paris^  1654),  wti0|  by  bis  sum  Mary  mode  of  cctrtuikfient, 
broc^it  those  two  expressions  Into  |uxtlL.*{)Of)tioiK  DU  Sualus  ((>art  ii»  fol.  7^) 
desccibet  the  dangerous  rapids  '*  na  Lupata  onde  iifi  graiidcs  Serras."  The  river  in  l4upa(a 
imarroirrd  Co  100  yards;  as  to  (he  height  of  the  impending  clilVs,  the  reader  may  con- 
■der  «fh«thei  a  few  himdied  fbet  be  not  enough  to  sartisry  the  most  extravagant  de- 
scription of  thenx.  Senhor  BotelltO,  it  is  (ruc^  usures  us  ^emoria^  &x;.  spbre  os 
dominios  Portugueses,  p.  312)  "  that  Lupatii  touches  tlie  clouds^,  and  is  cove  rod 
whh  perpetual  snow ;"  but  we  much  prefer  the  mberer  ttatementi  of  Das  Nev^s 
and  of  the  raawbanta  who  have  travelled  over  the  oouatry  in  qoestion  TCoir^a 
da  Serra,  in  the  InvesUgador  Portugvesa,  No,  IV.),  and  who  Fe|K}rt  that  the  liills  at 
Lujxita  are  of  moderate  height  and  covered  with  trees.  Tite  glen  gives  its  name  to  tlie 
4istriet.  (Do  Cl>uto,  Dec.  rx.  e.  99.])  Lacenla  (Amiaet  Marit.  Idil,  No.'  10,  p.  380) 
pnfvtHs ut with  tfo« triM h)t«rprattitT«n  of  tli^  vobl iLopAta,  <<tliey  givt  iftiit  naiutto 
tlie  place  where  the  hills  come  together." 
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maun  was  ooBvejed  a  prisoner  in  a  small  canoe^  from  Tete  to 
Sena  in  7  or  8  days,  and  thence  to  Quilimane  in  3  weeks.*  'From 
these  facts  we  may  legitimately  conclude  that  the  distance  by  the 
river  between  Tete  and  Sena  is  probably  less,  certainly  not  greater, 
than  between  the  latter  place  and  Quilimane.  Tete  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  be  not  more  than  1^  15^  W.  of  Sena,  and  nearly 
in  the  16th  paeallel  of  S.  lat^  Machinga,  4  days*  journey  from  it 
to  the  E.  of  N.»  being  found  by  Lacerda  to  be  in  15°  19'  ]  5".t 

Pedro  met  with  but  a  cold  reception  in  Tete,  and  to  add  to 
his  mortification  the  go¥ernor  refused  to  furnish  him  from  the 
royal  stores  with  the  goods  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
return.  After  much  delay  a  contribution  was  leriefl  in  his  behalf 
on  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Tete  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  the 
amount  of  468  pieces  of  cloth.  Thus  inadequately  supplied,  he 
set  forward  on  his  return  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  181 1.  He 
marched,  he  says, ''  with  the  help  of  God,  but  without  arms  and 
powder.**  From  this  time  his  journal  offers  few  details  of  his 
proceedings,  and  scarcely  any  dates.  He  says  that  on  his  return 
to  Lucenda  be  staid  there  nine  months,  while  the  Cazembe  was 
preparing  presents  for  the  Muata  Yanvo.  He  was  attacked  in 
February  on  his  journey  by  Muene  Cassamba,  whom  we  find  in 
his  route  eastwards,  placed  at  a  distance  of  18  days  from  the  town 
of  Ihe  Muata  Yanro;  we  may  consequently  infer  that  he  arriTed 
at  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1813.  In  the  course 
of  lus  journey  from  Lucenda  to  the  Luviri  he  suffered  much 
distress,  which  must  not,  however,  be  charged  on  the  nature  of 
the  country.  When  travelling  eastward  he  never  found  any  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  such  previsions  as  he  could  pay  for.  Bat  on 
his  return  he  wanted  means  of  payment.  The  stock  of  goods 
which  he  received  in  Tete  was  neither  suitable  nor  sufficient. 
The  Cazembe,  through  policy  or  covetousness,  took  from  him 
nearly  all  his  merchandise,  giving  him  (though  this  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated)  daves  in  return.  Thus,  with  means  reduced,  he 
had  more  people  to  feed.  For  the  support  of  his  whole  party  be 
had  but  600  sambos  (2dmbos  or  cowries)  given  him  by  the  Ca- 
zembe. The  consequence  of  all  this  mismanagement  was,  that 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  Luviri,  the  slaves  had  all  either  died 
for  want  of  food  or  run  off,  as  Pedro  remarks  with  much  »ni- 
plicity, ''  (or  want  of  chains  to  hold  them.**  He  arrived  in  Angola 
some  time  in  1814. 

A  tardy  and  unsuecessful  attempt  was  made  a  few  yean  ago 

*  Vita  Phtrifl  Goni.  Sylr.;  p.  106 ;  Ethiopia  Oriental,  II.,  pp.  7%  75 ;  II  OeDio 
Vagante,  torn.  I.  p.  321 ;  Tlioinaiui'fl  Reisebeschreibung,  p.  100. 

f  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  that  part  of  the  Annaei  Mantimoi 
(No.  9,  1844)  which  contains  the  beginning  of  Lacerda**  journal  of  hi«  expeditioiH 
and  in  which  I  bopeil  to  find  the  position  of  Tete  6zed  by  good  ohterrations. 
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by  the  Portuguese  to  retrace  from  E.  t^  W.  the  route  whioh  had 
been  thus  explored  by  the  Angolan  pombeiros.  An  expedition 
oommanded  by  Major  Jose  Maria  Corxea  Monteiro,  and  coo^ 
Slating  of  420  persons^  slaves  included^  left  Tete  on  the  Ist  of 
Jane,  1831,  and  arrived  in  the  Cazembe'a  town  (the  name  of 
which,  Lucenda^  we  first  leam  from  Monteiro)  on  theldtbof 
November,  five  months  and  a  half  having  been  spent  on  the 
journey.  Permission  to  proceed  westwards  to  MuiK>p6a  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  the  Cazembe,  and  the  expedition,  reduced 
by  sickness  and  famine  to  300,  set  forward  on  its  return  on  the 
lltb  of  March,  1832.  The  journal  of  this  expedition  has  not 
been  published ;  but  our  regret  on  that  account  has  been  muok 
diminished  by  reflecting  on  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  Mon« 
teiro's  brief  letter,  dispatched  from  Lucenda  with  native  couriens 
to  the  governor  of  Angola.*  In  that  letter  the  writer  atatca 
gravely  that  he  marched  802  leagues  on  a  N.E.  course.  In  tbe 
direction  here  stated  such  a  length  of  march  from  Tete  is  strictly 
impossible;  but  a  march  of  302  leagues  two  points  EL  of  N^ 
would  have  brought  the  Major  at  once  to  the  equator  and  to  the 
ooast.  As  to  the  interior^  be  could  hear  of  only  two  great  kixigs> 
viz.,  Matianva  (Muata-yanvo)  and  Muenemputo.  Of  the  appliF- 
cation  of  the  latter  name  he  appears,  most  unaccountably,  to  have 
been  quite  ignorant.  He  heard  also  of  Massuago  Congo,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  the  Congo  of  history.f  On  his  way  northward 
he  first  went  through  the  territories  of  the  Muzimba  and  Xeva, 
and  then  entered  the  country  of  the  Auembe,  who  have  expelled 
its  former  possessors>  the  Moriza.  As  to  the  Cazembe,  he  figures 
in  this  letter  as  a  robber ;  for  instead  of  hospitably  feeding  tbe 
Major's  retinue  of  300  or  400  people,  he  made  them  pay-**and 
somewhat  dearly — for  whatever  they  consumed. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  review  of  the  routes  from  tbe 
opposite  shores  of  the  African  continent  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  and  find  that  from  Buromaji,  near  Point  Puna,  to  Oha  in 
Monomoezi^  is  a  journey  of  79,  or,  in  round  numbers,  80  days — 
tbe  shores  of  the  lake  being  still  6  or  8  days  distant.  Again : 
from  Mucari  in  Cassangi  to  Lucenda  is  a  journey  of  150  days; 
and  if  we  add  40  for  the  distance  at  the  same  rate  between  Lo- 
and^.  and  Mucari  we  shall  have  190  days  for  the  whole  journey 
from  the  former  place  to  Lucenda,  which  is  nearly  in  the  some 
meridian  as  Oha.  Now  the  breadth  of  the  continent  between 
Loanda  and  Point  P(ina  will  be  found  to  be  1590  geographical 
miles ;  while  the  two  routes  extending  from  those  points  to  the 
pame  meridian  measure  1740  miles;  the  excess  of  the  lines  of 

*  Aimaes  Maiitiinot,  1 843,  No.  1 1 ,  p.  540. 

t  Fnmi  west  to  eatt  throughout  Southern  Africa,  the  word  tnozungo  is  used  to 
signify  a  *'  white  man  ^'^  the  Sawahlli  say  that  it  originally  meaits  a  ''  wise  man." 
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route  above  the  rectilineal  distance  across  the  continent  amounting 
to  150  miles,  or  aix)Ut  one-twelfth  of  their  whole  length,  arising 
evidently  from  those  wide  deviations  which  could  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  assuming  the  rate  of  march.  These  routes  from 
the  E.  and  W.  reach  the  same  meridian  ;  yet  so  moderate  is  the 
rate  of  travelling  assumed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  them — 
to  place  Oha  further  E.,  or  Lucenda  further  W.  The  route  to 
Monomoezi  is  travelled  annually,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries, 
and  we  know  of  no  difficulty  attending  it  which  could  justify  the 
reduction  of  the  day's  march  to  less  than  6  geographical  miles. 
On  the  W.  again,  of  the  190  days'  march,  above  100  were  in  a 
direct  course  a  little  S.  of  E.  (from  Loanda  to  the  Quango,  and 
from  the  Catomta  to  Lucenda) ;  and  6  miles  a  day  is  so  low  an 
estimate  of  the  rate  of  travelling  over  a  thinly-peopled  country 
that  no  contraction  of  the. route  can  be  allowed  here  ;  and  besides, 
Lucenda  is  connected  with  Tete,  the  position  of  which  is  not 
liable  to  much  doubt,  by  a  route  of  about  50  days,  the  latter  half 
of  which  lies  nearly  in  the  meridian. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Oha  and  Lucenda  are  fixed  points  in  the 
same  meridian,  about  200  miles  asunder.  Between  them  is  the 
lake — 7  days  from  the  former  and  3  days  (25  or  30  miles)  wide. 
Represented  under  these  conditions,  it  will  extend  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  distant  about  50  miles  from  Lucenda.  That  the  direction 
here  given  to  the  lake  is  the  true  one,  may  be  collected  from 
nearly  all  our  authorities  respecting  it.  The  Moviza  told  Lacerda, 
in  Tete,  that  the  Morisuro  (the  lake)  passes  behind  the  hills  of 
Morembala.  He,  still  relying  on  the  information  derived  from 
them,  believed  that  it  reached  the  sea  between  Mozambique  and 
Quilimane.  Maiiano  was  told  that  it  flows  towards  the  Que- 
rimba  islands.  Others^  as  we  have  seen,  look  upon  the  Livuma 
as  the  continuation  of  the  lake.  All  these  hypothetical  statements 
are  manifestly  founded  on  ideas  of  direction,  and  show  that  the 
lake,  viewed  in  its  chief  dimension,  makes  a  considerable  angle 
with  the  meridian.  But,  besides,  Nasib  stated  positively  that 
N'yassi,  seen  from  N  jesa,  extends  towards  the  setting  sun.  We 
are  informed  that  the  westerlv  winds  blow  down  the  lake,  and 
raise  a  gi^eat  sea  on  it.  The  road  from  Lucenda  to  the  Aruangoa 
evidently  goes  parallel  to  the  lake,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
direction  of  that  road  was,  in  December,  towards  the  rising  sun, 
or  two  points  S.  of  E. ;  and,  finally,  the  northern  route  to  the  lake 
by  the  valley  of  the  Lufiji  is  longer  by  a  third  than  the  southern 
route,  through  Lukelingo ;  from  all  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  lake  extends  chiefly  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  This  direction* 
it  may  be  observed,  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  volcanic  acUon  drawn 
through  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  the  north  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
Comoro  Islands^  and  to  one  of  the  two  lines  predominating  on 
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the  coasts  of  southern  Africa  wherever  there  are  no  alluvial  flats, 
and  which  majhe  considered  as  the  results  of  niineralogical  laws, 
and  as  marking  the  principal  fractures  oj[  the  rocky  system.* 

The  road  from  Tete  to  the  Aruaneoa  &:oes  at  first  some  points 
E.  of  N.J  and  we  may,  without  much  error,,  asspme  its  ^general 
bearing  to  he  due.  N.r  On  toe,  right.are^cliains  of  ]x\\\&^  which  at 
the  sources  of  tl^e  AruangQii  unifejwith  ||lie  ^ills^  of  U]|p  Moyiza^ 
andj  probably,  with  the  continyatlon  qt  N  jesa  al^o.^  A.glaJ^ce  ajt 
the  map  will  show  that  in  that  position^  or  sopfiewhere  about 
350  miles  N.W.  from  M,ozjimbique^  ttiere  is  a  central  highland, 
from  which  rivers  flow  to  every  point  from  t.  by  $.  to  JV.— from 
the  Livuma  round  to  the  Aruaugoa^  /I*^^  highland  supports 
and  incloses  the  soutlicrn  extr^mUy  of.  the  lalv^.  Xooking  down 
from  it  on  the  water  we  hfiyc  on  the  rights  OK  towards  the  N.E,, 
the  heights  of  N  jes^  sipping  gradually  to  ihe  shores  of  N'jj'assi^ 
on  that  side  we  can  see  but  one  small  stream— thc^  Matuizi— 
which  is  often  dry.  The  riclg^e  of  whipl^  N  jesa  seems  to  be  the 
culminating  portion,  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance,  forming  the  Black  Mountains  alluded  t(^  in 
Hardy's  journal.  Further  N„  where  our  routes  again  bring  ys 
near  the  lake^  we  find  it  bordered  by  a  seam  of  elevated  lan^^ 
without  water  or  population.  ^  Though  no^  much  raised  perha{)S 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  vet  it  ha$  the  character:  of  the  suinnut 
of  a  ridge.  But  pn  the,  opposU^i  or  south-western  side  of  the 
lake,  we  see  a  low  country  intersected  J[)y  nuraeirqus  rivers,  the 
largest  of  which — thfi  {^uapula — flows  north- east wartU  to  the  lake. 
The  Mouva  is  an  extensive  lagoon ;  the  Loena^  o^  fioeqa^  descends 
into  the  Cj>ru€)iig^,  whiclu.^s  salt, is  Qbtainc4|  frpin  .it»  we  may 
ipfer  to  be  a  shallo>v  logoon;  fuiriber  S.  again  the  Lpt^anzenge 
expands  into  a  lak^  conp^cted  botU  with  N'yassi  and  the  New 
Zambezi,  In  this  low  apd  masshy  tr^iot  there  are  no  cattle..  Th.e 
road  through  it  goes  at  some  distance  fibnq.  the  lake,  probably  i^ 
avoid  the  lagopna  and  qu  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  cross^ 
ing  the  riveri;^  tigher  up.  .Thus  \y^  see  that  the  country  on  the 
S..  W.  is/lrained  into  the  lake,  which  is  conned  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  ridge  backed  by  an  elevated  table-land^  the  streams 
from  which  flow. eastwards  to  the  ocean*  •   >    . 

While  th^  general  direction  of  the  hike  and  thi^  characters. of 
it«.oppQsite  shpres  are  th^s  manifest,  thq  geographical  position  of 
iu  soutl^rn   end  admits  of  being  determined  ^wUh  sufficient 

^~i  •  V  «  V         111  .  .1  ^.* 


•  The  great  Comoro  Ulaiid  or  N'g'azija  is  still  an  active  volcauo,  eruptions  taking 
place  from  It  dnery  three  or  ftmr  years.    Oft  dresfe  occasions  fish  are  collected  in  groat 
^luiDtitioi  QQ  the  turfoc*  of itlie  aea».kill<tl  \jff  tbeistmuat  of-  lad-ltotivih 
VOL.  XV.  R 
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Mozambique.*  Fifieen  days — that  is  to  say,  90  or  100  miles- 
westward  of  Lukelingo  is  the  lake.  Now  a  journey  of  28  days 
northward  from  Tete  brings  us  to  the  hills  and  the  line  of  route 
which  confine  the  lake,  the  former  on  the  S.,  the  latter,  less 
closely,  on  the  W.  If,  then,  a  line  of  200  miles  be  drawn  nearly 
due  N.  from  Tete,  and  another  360  miles  in  length  be  drawn 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Kilwa,  they  will  meet  on  the  lake  at  no  great 
distance  probably  from  its  termination. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
all  tend  to  vindicate  the  correctness  of  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
lake.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  N'yassi  the  lake  100  leagues  long 
described  by  De  Barros ;  and  that  from  which  the  Ambios 
(M'biza)  descended  southwards  towards  Tete,  according  to  Do 
Couto ;  and  that  on  the  shores  of  which  Dos  Santos  places  a  river 
Zambezi,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  a  people  of  similar 
name ;  and  that  of  which  the  eastern  banks  are  occupied,  accord- 
ing to  Lopez,  by  the  Monomoczi.  The  physical  advantages  and 
superior  civilization  of  the  Monomoezi,  Moviza,  and  other  Muca- 
ranga  tribes  round  the  lake,  who  are  not  negroes,  explain  the 
early  reports  which  led  the  Portuguese  to  believe  that  Prester 
Jolm,  that  is,  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  was  not  far  from  its  shores. 
Our  conjecture,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Cazembe  was  founded 
in  1570,  accounts  for  the  descent  of  the  Moviza  and  pastoral 
tribes  at  that  time,  and  explainsi  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
merely  fugitives,  how  it  happened  that  the  progress  of  such  a 
multitude  was  arrested  without  bloodshed. 

As  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  there  seems  to  be  on  the  eastern 
coast  but  one  opinion  among  those  who  seem  best  qualified  to 
decide  the  question.  The  numerous  traders  who  visit  the  Mono- 
moezi  all  believe  that  the  Lufiji  descends  from  the  lake.  Bat 
we  have  shown  that  this  unanimity  does  not  by  any  means  merit 
the  confidence  due  to  actual  knowledge.  The  journey  of  the 
traders  up  the  country  terminates  in  fact  at  some  distance  from 
the  lake,  but  they  naturally  and  inevitably  infer  the  continuation 
through  that  distance  of  the  river  along  the  valley  of  which  they 
have  .been  travelling  for  months.  Yet  neither  the  Lufiji,  nor  any 
other  river  of  eastern  Africa,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches, 
possesses  the  characters  of  a  stream  descending  from  a  great  and 
central  reservoir ;  and  on  the  western  coast  there  is  but  one  river 
with  those  characters,  which  is  the  Zaire,  j  ' 

In  the  preceding  paper,  many  pieces  of  information,  derived 

•  The  Miy&o,  the  Monjou  of  Salt  rVov.  to  Abyisinia,  p.  32),  who  dwell  at  tlie 
sources  of  the  Liviima,  are  placed  by  Carl  Rltter  (Erdkimde,  Aftika,  p.  157)  ou  the 
southern  slopes  of  Dyre  and  Tegla,  iu  Kordofan ! 

f  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  the  name  of  the  Zaire 
abo?e  the  falls.  The  missionaries  seem  to  have  generally  c^led  it  the  Baiicari  (Carasi, 
p,  5).    It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  name  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
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from  manj  difTerent  sources,  are  combined  so  as  to  complete, 
explain,  or  corroborate  one  another.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  harmony  thus  established  among  them  is  due  to 
any  efforts  of  adjustment,  or  that  the  authorities  here  relied  on 
have  been  selected  or  explained  with  a  view  to  mutual  agreement. 
On  the  contrary,  every  statement  brought  forward  has  been  inter- 
preted from  itself,  as  far  as  )X)ssible,  and  nothing  has  been  wrested 
from  its  natural  meaning  for  the  sake  of  adaptation.  The  fact 
that  so  many  independent  authorities  should  have  been  so  closely 
combined,  without  the  necessity  of  straining  them  for  that  purpose, 
is  itself  so  strong  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  conclusions  here 
arrived  at,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  a  little  on  it, 
although  in  so  doing  I  shall  be  obliged  to  advert  to  some  of  my 
previous  labours.  In  1832,  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'* 
I  ventured  to  assert  that  the  empire  of  Muropua  is  identical  with 
the  country  of  the  Milua.  This  is  now  fully  proved.  In  Bow- 
dich's  map,  which  was  then  generally  followed,  these  names  are 
placed  far  asunder.  About  the  same  time  I  induced  Mr.  J. 
Arrowsmith  to  place  the  Morisuro— not  westwards  from  Tete, 
as  in  Bowdich's  map,  but  towards  the  N.W.,  on  the  ground  that 
the  first  steps  in  the  route  were  directed  decidedly  towards  the  N. 
Thus  I  placed  the  Morisuro  near  the  actual  site  of  the  lake 
before  I  was  acquainted  with  the  meaning  and  application  of  that 
name.  In  1835  I  gave,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  a  general 
accx>unt  of  N'yassi  and  of  the  route  to  it  by  Kilwd  through 
Lnkelingo.f  It  was  there  stated  that  the  Monomoezi,  Mucomango, 
and  Moviza  are  probably  of  the  same  race.  At  that  time  I  had 
before  me  a  map  of  the  lake,  founded  chiefly  on  the  routes  of 
Pereira  and  Nasib.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  I  received  the 
detailed  routes  to  the  country  of  the  Monomoezi^  and  also  the 
numbers  of  the  '  Annaes  Maritimos  *  containing  the  journals  of 
the  Pombeiros,  and  Lacerda*s  observation  of  latitude  at  Machinga. 
The  copious  information  thus  obtained  has  been  added  to  the 
map  without  disarranging  in  the  slightest  degree  what  was 
previously  done.  Can  such  coincidence  be  conceived  possible, 
if  the  original  outline  were  not  substantially  correct  ? 


lower  part  of  the  river  u  not  a  local  but  a  compfehennTe  geographical  name.    The 

.       ,  ^     ,•  »        .\  ■%       r9     •  •  1  1 •* A.      U«      ! A. I  .     a\.-^ 


of  tiie  riyer  learned  of  late  yean  haf  been  alfo  miranderrtood,  for  wben  the  natiyei  told 
Tuckey  that  Moienai  enaeuldi  (Muenya  sini&di)  signifieg  the  river  that  twallows  all 
other  riven,  they  merely  meant  to  inform  him  that  thelBtream  in  the  largest  sense, 
all  the  channels  included,  was  known  by  that  name,  which  plainly  signifies  •*  the  river 
of  the  islands;**  thus  exprening  the  visible  character  of  the  river.  **  II  fiume  Zaire 
(says  Pigafetto,  p.  14)  nel  quale  sono  molte  isole.'*  "Forma  questo  fiimie  reale 
molt'  isolc  "  (Zucchelli,  Relaz.  del  Viaggio,  p.  135). 
•  Review  of  DuuviUc's  Discoveries,  No.  19,  p.  205.  t  Julj*  1835,  p.  34?. 
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V. — Remarks  on  Hie  Gulf  of  Mexico^  with  Notes  on  Tampico 
and  its  Vicinitif^  and  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Tabasco. 
By  Mr.  Peter  Masters,  Master  Mariner  of  Liverp<x)l. 
Communicated  by  Lieut.- Colonel  Colquhoun,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 
1844. 

Currents  of  the  Gulf — The  current  between  Cape  Antonio 
and  Cape  Catochc  sets  N.  nearly,  or  a  little  to  the  W.  of  N. :  it 
attains  occasionally  a  velocity  of  from  Ij^  to  2  miles  per  hour^  and 
is  found  in  its  g^reatest  strength  in  mid-channel.  Near  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Catoche  it  begins  on  the  Campeche  side  to  take  a 
more  westerly  course ;  and  about  half  a  degree  to  the  westwanl 
of  the  Cape,  on  the  Campeche  Bank,  it  runs  nearly  W.,  with  a 
velocity  considerably  diminished. 

Near  the  Cuba  shore  an  eddy  or  counter- current  frequently 
sets  round  Cape  Antonio  to  the  eastward;  which,  in  vessels 
bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  be  best  avoided  by  keeping  the 
mid-channel ;  this  course  is  also  advisable  from  the  nature  of  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  which  is  very  low,  and  the  character  of  the 
soundings,  which  arc  so  irregular  as  to  be  no  guide  in  ascertain- 
ing the  position  of  the  ship.  To  the  westward  of  Cape  Catochc 
the  soundings  are  more  regular,  and  may  be  depended  on. 

From  Point  Palmas,  near  Lisal,  to  the  southward  of  Campeche, 
there  is  usually  but  little  current,  and  what  may  be  found  to  exist 
will  be  dependent  on  the  wind.  From  Laguna  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  a  current  sets  invariably  along-shore  to  the 
westward,  the  velocity  of  which  is  governed  by  the  strength  of  the 
land  and  sea  breezes.  The  sea-breeze  commences  generally  in 
this  part  of  the  Gulf  from  N.E.,  and  gradually  as  the  sun  passes 
to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  hauls  round  to  £•  The  land- 
breeze  blows  from  S.  to  S.E. 

Along  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  current  is 
also  governed  by  the  wind,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  its 
effect,  particularly  between  the  parallels  of  24*  and  26°. 

In  most  of  the  charts  published,  the  current  on  the  N.W.  shore 
of  the  Gulf,  on  soundings,  is  described  as  setting  to  the  eastward  ; 
but  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  had'  experience  in  its  navi- 
gation that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that  from  the  S.W.  pass  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Bay  of  Galveston  the  current  sets  invariably  to 
the  westward,  inasmuch  that  vessels  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
which  have  been  caught  to  leeward  of  it,  although  the  smoke  of 
the  steamboats  in  the  Mississippi  has  been  distinctly  visible,  have 
required  several  days  to  make  sufficient  easting  to  obtain  a  pilot. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  generally  a  current 
in  that  direction  along  shore.  During  a  norther  I  have  found, 
from  abreast  of  the  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  round  the  Tortugas, 
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.h.    ^This  being,  admitted,  we  arrive  at  a  natural  and  coxnp&ete 
explanation  ol  the  native  accounts  ol  the,  Zambezi  related  by  iJfi? 

,£V!•^*^iA"^^  .^»,.W\*H?V, J'?,?Pi«,...^  *.^^^^-»5^jf\«?fl^ 

ToUow,  only  ffom  the  course  qf  the  waters.  .  Many  9xamulfi&,Q| 
riyers  thus  revx^rsca  are  to  be  luund  m  JLhe  history.  ofAliucai^ 
j^eqgraphy.      l^e  report  therefore  mentioned  by  Do3-biUItQS«.  that 

•  tJtiQ  Zimim^w^^  ifom  ik»  sx(^  M^y  imsiaog  thri>«9b:ili0  fer- 

.rioor^  of  n>pec^l«>c^f  likeaeMne^  mnotmts,' wiien  ,tv«it  hlterptiei^^ 

td  the  foUDWitjfg^  hypgthetjca),  gtatement  i'  \ha^  .'^Jle  vafiey^ojf.  A^ 
iiortlicrn  Zambezi  approaching  that  ol.  tbfiia&utfa^niiiv/cf.aClJhe 
saline  liaiyifc,  may  be  inferred  to  join'  it— toi  inferettce  confined 
atopareml^'.  by'thje  sameness  of  i^ame.;  s^nd  that,  the  >Y£^ters  gf.tlic 
laJii&.bemg  supposed. to  flow,  up  the  valley  oft  theioitsieiv  tiii2*it[|[li 
the  country  -of  the  M^viza  or  M'bfea, '  wili  of  course  descend  in 
that' qf  the,  l*tt^r  river.  ,  As  to.  the  derivation  of  the  word  2am- 
besu.  here/  aaMimeil,  it  seed  hardly  be  observed  thai  the  AMcabs 
are  no  better  versetl  in  etym^!ogV  than  -geography.  (Jnwritteft 
l^ngu^ges  fluctuate  perpetually;,  the, roots  of  s^m(\Q»at  najiies 
il)«>comAohsplete«i«iMl  it  is* 'oniy  by  reseaorch  exiending'  tbroogh 
ihb  family  of  languages  t</ 'winch  thfcyt^clong,  thnt  (heir  sense 
can  be;repo\^red.  Jn.  th^  present  case^  howaYer>..Peiln>  »dWds 
uflvaluable odd ;  for  he Jctdl»  the  •northern  Ziiinbei!i<'^«-tnuHA«tii^ 


'V.X  0  7^^^'  cw»i; 
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Ine  name  eviclqntljrinlo.th^  Biipaa,orfAno:oTan  laDeuasre — Hian- 


iVow 


JrlavanGr 
vour  ta  ae 


place.      Ine  navityable 

esUmaveu  with  all  the  ex: 

i^ortuguese  writers. >niorm lis  iTiat  Sena  is  oO  leagues  fM  18  U  _ 

degree  J,  or  zUU  jjeogrnvphicai  niil^«  aoove  Quumnane  \  and    tnat 

i  eie  laat  ,an  equal   distance  above  bona,      rne  time  ordinarily 

:v::  Z'*!'  i')iJ'  Cil  ifr  iT.  t<>  »  ,i:  ^i  j<  W/ ..i  <»<-'.;.  TJim<T  mJMo   n.'i.'.,  .  i  pr.  7/ 

required  for  \hfi  voyaire  on  the  rvycr  tip  to  oena  is  a  month  J,  from 
this  town  to  Leteis  for  tne  natives  a  voyasrc  qi  b  weeKs.  the  adverse 


ine  difffifence^  of  Vongiliule 'between  Sefta/aijid  CjuiTimahe  is  tik 
9|t>. miles,  the  (iisl'ance  tietwe'eh  tlioW  places  by  the  rjVjBr,  wlncli 
Jstifi  fxtreniely  circuiioqsj, not  exceeding'  1401  n? 4 es.'  ^ow  tne 
mlisiotiary  GoAzarez  Sj'lveira  ascended. Uie  Zambezi  fr^m  Qiiil>- 
mane  lb  Sena  \A  8'  4ays/  Dos  Santds«  eftibarUiijig'.on  the  Luabp 
W^iH^Iii  arrived  at  (he  same  place'  iii  0  f)ays.  It',  took,  Bernj, 
anbthet' missionary^  17  days  to  reaf:h  Sena.  ^  Rut' agaija^  fro*n 
Stati  lb  Tete/Dips  Santos  asconcled  the  Zambezi  ag^nst  a  s\rQi\s 
currebt  In  7  days.  On  his  return  he  (lescendeu  the  sarne  flistance 
ih  4  days,  and  from  Sena  to  Quilimane  In  7.     Tiie  Jesuit  Tho- 

•  *      '  i    *  » *         I 

_i-'--^     -  -  --■  I       ,  --4  -         ,  j_ 

^  In  Cong»  aikI  Au^oltttfie  words  rti\^h4  fltid  rtih\^t  teto«cHv^y,  meii!h  "<' Rah:'' 
T^r»T«r  iu  tbe  (aroier  «(Hintrf ,  wiiich  m  oomwouly  oalleil  Ambri^  n^yropetlj  ▲vobize, 
fish  rivet.  There  is  »lso  a  t.uainbige  or  fish  river  joining  tbo  Zeitza  jii  Angola.  The 
Lulua  is  called  by  Da  Costa  (Aunaes  1843^  No.  6,  p.  230)  tbe  Luambeje,  which  he 
•appteed  to  riiii  to  (&e  eoiteni  ooart". 

f  Ic  is  commoi)!^  sapvosed  tluit  Impata  tigiilfif«  *'U)«  Si|»in9  of  the  World.'*  Titis 
explanation  of  the  word,  however,  does  not  in  truth  belong  to  Dos  Santos  to  whom  it  is 
ttsoally  assigned,  but  to  his  very  inexpert  translator  and  abridger,  Gaetan  Charpy  (PH^st. 
dfl  rfilhiopie  Orienlale.  Parii^  16S4),  wbo^  by  fab  summary  modtf  of  ouiluilMent, 
broHgjit  &a$B  two  expressions  into  juntk^ixifitiop.  Dol  Siuttos  (part  ii»  fol.  7^) 
describes  the  dangerous  rapids  '*  iia  Lupata  onde  hf  grandcs  Serras."  The  river  in  Lupata 
iii'narrowed  td  106  yards;  as  to  ^e  height  of  the  impending  clilfs,  (tie  reader  may  coo- 
■derwiitthev  a  fsw  himdied  ibct  b*not  enough  to  satisfy  the  in#st  ^xtravagant  de- 
sciiption  x)f  them.  Senlior  Botellu)*  it  is  truc^  assures  us  (Mejmoriaj  3x.  sobre  os 
dominios  Portugueses,  p.  312)  "that.  Lupata  touches  the  clouds,,  and  is  coverod 
with  perpetual  snow  ;"  but  we  much  prefer  tbe  soberer  statements  of  Da3  Nev^ 
amd  oC  the  masebonti  who  liave  travelled  over  tbe  eeuKtry  In  qoestion  fCetv^a 
da  Serra,  in  the  Inyestigador  Poctugvesa,  No,  IV,),  and  wbo  r^rt  tliat  the  uills  at 
Lupata  are  of  moderate  height  and  covered  with  trees.  T.i)e  glen  gives  its  name  to  tlie 
"Alstri^.  (Do  C^ute,  Dec.  ix.  c.'98.])  lAcenla  (Amtaeft  Marit  ISif,  No.  10,  p.  380) 
ptfisillsruf  vitb  lilt  tmf  Kit«ipr«<tiitien'of  tlife  vtAxi  iLapita,  <*tliry  give  liiia  lume'to 
the  place  wbeie  the  hills  come  together.'* 
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in  the  Carribean  and  Cuba  seas ;  for  at  times  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible current  in  the  Yucatan  channel,  and  consequently  little 
or  none  on  the  Campeche  Bank. 

Tanqnco. — The  town  of  Tampico,  or  Santa  Ana  de  Tamaulipas 
(as  it  has  been  lately  called),  is  built  on  a  rising  slope  of  gronnd, 
between  the  river  Panuco  and  the  Laguna  del  Carpintero,  and  is 
about  5  miles  by  land,  and  7  miles  by  water  from  the  bar.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Although 
recently  built  it  has  a  respectable  appearance  :  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  there  are  some  very  fine  houses^  both  of  brick  and 
stone,  many  of  them  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  azoteas  or 
flat  roofs  ;  but  most  of  the  houses  which  have  been  constructed 
since  1825  have  pitched  roofs,  and  are  covered  with  slate  or 
shingle,  which  is  found  better  suited  to  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
wet  season,  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  flat  roofs.  There  is 
a  small  church  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  rather  a  mean 
appearance ;  but  another  has  been  in  progress  of  building  close 
to  it  for  several  years,  and  it  is  likely  more  will  elapse  before  it 
is  finished.  By  the  side  of  the  new  church  is  a  tower,  built  in 
commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1828. 
In  the  same  square  is  the  prison.  In  the  centre  of  the  square 
(Plaza  de  la  Aduana),  which  is  near  the  Mole,  is  a  monument 
erecting  in  honour  of  the  President  Santa  Ana.  The  custom- 
house is  on  the  north  side  of  the  square. 

There  are  two  hospitals  situated  at  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  for  military  and  civil  patients :  to  the  latter  all  ships  arriving 
at  the  port  have  to  pay,  and  any  of  the  crew  who  may  fall  sick 
are  received  there. 

The  Protestants  have  a  burying-ground  just  outside  the  town, 
walled  in,  near  to  that  for  the  natives  and  foreigners  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion. 

To  the  E.  of  the  town  a  canal  connects  the  Laguna  del  Car- 
pintero  with  the  river ;  and  since  it  has  been  cut  the  town  is  much 
more  healthy :  for  as  the  lake  had  no  outlet,  the  waAer  in  the  dcy 
season  nearly  all  evaporated,  and  what  remained  became  stagnanti 
the  eilhivia  from  whUlr  casised  a  great  deal  of  sickness^*  ]Hiitici^> 
larly  bilious  fevers.  The  canal  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge>  and 
on  the  side  opposiile' the  town  a  paseo  or  public  walk  has  been 
fonned ;  but,  although  recently  miuie»  it  is  going  to  decay,  and  the 
trees  which  were  planted  are  nearly  destroy^  for  want  of  case. 

The  market,  which  is  near  the  oustom-jiouse  whaarf,  has  bees 
for  the  last  few  years  very  well  supplied.  Beef  of  a  middling 
quality  is  alwi^s  to  be  had,  mutton  is  rather  searce,  sutid  the  poilc  is 
none  of  the  best.  Venison  is  sometimes  to  be  procured,  and  in  the 
winter  season  wild  ducks  are  very  cheap,  besides  snipe  of  a^laige 
size,  and  other  game.     Although  a  great  number  of  (wild  geese 
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are  to  be  seen  feeding  in  the  lagoons^  they  are  seldom  shot,  being 
very  shy.  Fowls  and  turkeys  are  almost  always  to  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price^  as  well  as  fruits  peculiar  to  the  Tropics :  the 
oranges  are  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  market  is  generally  well 
sapplied  with  mullet  and  prawns ;  and  the  fish  which  are  caught 
outside  the  bar  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  though  very  scarce. 
Oysters  are  brought  from  a  lake  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  bar ; 
there  are  plenty  in  the  lake  of  Pueblo  Viejo,  but  they  are  not 
good.  In  the  summer  season  turtle  are  plentiful  about  the  bar 
and  along  the  coast,  and  often  come  into  the  river ;  they  are  gene- 
rally of  a  large  size.  I  have  bought  them,  weighing  from  four  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  at  a  dollar  each.  Tortoises  are  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  lagoons,  and  also  in  the  river  above  the  town. 

Sportsmen  may  have  plenty  of  amusement  early  in  the  morning 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  small  lagoons ;  and  the 
very  best  time  is  immediately  after  a  Norther.  But  in  these 
excursions  care  should  be  taken  not  to  catch  cold,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally succeeded  by  fever. 

The  population  of  Tamaulipas  is  about  7000. 

Pueblo  Viejo  (or  the  Old  Town)  has  fallen  o£F  in  trade  very 
much  since  permission  to  vessels  from  a  foreign  port  to  discharge 
has  been  dliscontinued,  it  being  now  only  a  port  of  entry  for 
the  coasting  trade.  The  town  is  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Laguna  de  Tampico,  which  is  very  shallow : 
the  channel  from  the  river  is  also  narrow,  and  not  of  sufficient 
depth  for  vessels  to  enter  the  lake.  The  merchandise,  destined 
to  be  landed  at  Pueblo  Viejo,  has  in  consequence  to  be  discharged 
into  canoes  of  a  light  draught  of  water ;  and  at  low- water  spring- 
tides) teveif  tUcvtf leaitoioft  hppraacbthe  town.  The  greater  nmnber 
oflthd4i(mM«>are'buUl«>f:«dcAMB,^iiti  a  straggling  manner,  forming 
a  kind  of  street.  The  few  shops  in  the  town  are  but  indifferently 
stocked,  as  (TaniauU{)ai>moi»iUflBnaBJiicarly  all  the  trade.  The 
Lake  ef  Tampico  is  oelebraled  for  itsi  prawns,  which  are  very 
kiitge;  iamcMie  qiiaotkiesiof  them  ■te'CMkgiit,  and,  besides  sup- 
plying the  vidnity,  aikurge  (|atntity.is'«altBdjaiid  dried^  and  sent 
Ut  the  interior  for  sale.  Tfaepopulatwi  of  Pdeblo  Viejo  kabout 
1600.    •  ■'.,..  ;-.,.,... 

Abool  fiv«0  miles  to  the  S(E;  of  Pvebki  Vssjoia  the  village  of 
Tttnsfvico  El  Alto.  It  is  built  on  a  ridge  ol  hills  lolraids  the 
sea,  from  whence  it  can  be  seeki.  •  The  Mtpalaftion  is  itbdut  100» 
There  is:  a  feas*  held  here  annually,  in*  ceAebratlrm  oi  -  an  iraagfe  of 
Christy  which  i9  pieced  ovec  the  altar  ef  the  ofouroh.         '  i 

Th«  townef  Panneo  is  gilaatedon  tiie  right  banfeof  >tfae  Mdnte* 
xUlna>  amd  is  about  85  miles  above  -Tanusdipas  {by  the'  river)i. 
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A  few  years  since  a  number  of  vessels  loaded  here  with  fustic ; 
but  this  branch  of  commerce  has  fallen  off,  and  vessels  not  bexn^ 
at  present  allowed  to  go  up  the  river  above  the  place  of  discharge 
(Tamaulipas),  it  has  greatly  declined  in  prosperity.  Panuco  is 
much  more  healthy  than  the  city>  and  not  nearly  so  much  infested 
with  mosquitos.     The  population  in  1835  was  from  700  to  80O. 

The  River  Montezuma  (or  Tampico^  as  it  is  sometimes  called), 
between  Tamaulipas  and  Panuco,  has  some  very  good  rancbos 
(small  villages)  upon  its  banks,  which  produce  maize  and  sugar* 
cane:  and  there  arc  also  a  few  cattle  ranches,  which  are  well 
stocked*  About  15  miles  above  the  city  the  scenery  greatly  im* 
proves,  and  at  Topala,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  it  is  very  interesting.  Above  Tamaulipas  about  17  miles 
is  an  establishment  for  making  bricks,  carried  on  by  some  Ame- 
ricans, which  fully  supplies  the  wants  of  the  town. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  9i^  feet  water  find  much  difficulty 
in  navigating  this  river,  as  in  places  it  is  very  shallow.  Very 
few  vessels  have  proceeded  above  Panuco,  and  then  only  a  few 
leagues.  The  produce  of  the  country  is  generally  brought  down 
in  canoes.  A  branch  of  the  Montezuma  runs  through  a  district 
in  which  there  is  an  immense  bed  of  a  very  bituminous  coal :  it 
ignites  easily,  and  when  used  with  a  small  quantity  of  wood  throws 
out  a  great  heat.  It  is  now  employed  by  the  blacksmiths  in 
Tampico,  and  no  doubt  would  answer  well  for  steam-boats ;  bnt 
the  great  drawback  is  the  cost  of  freight  in  bringing  it  down  to 
the  city,  as  only  craft  of  light  draught  of  water  can  pass  the  rapids 
and  shallows  of  this  branch  of  the  river,  on  some  of  which  there 
is  at  times  only  12  to  15  inches  water.  The  coal  lies  at  and  near 
the  surface,  and  the  expense  of  digging  is  trifling,  labour  there 
being  cheap.  This  bed  of  coal  was, discovered  some  years  since 
i^  |H»lrJ^Q^olBifrtmiMUoft  barrels  of  it 

tolWfiJwi>i^ltfelfc>,£o^aMbjuul  iii»'«nb«>a^ji^}^tiijiod£  bni> ,   .i 
zi  iTk^iVf^Mm  towo^I  Qffl1&  tlmf JNJWAn&xHiii  tbo  MMrtMfipa 
l^ff)Pi*iiVQ«^iiiiMmdip|slj^aift^^;tUef)^^ 
<£ptfl0bl»J^)yi4M9il:>blkC>iiir]|iisbde^taatts  adBol»  i^cnmluM^.  ,z3£kfi 
jm«jbiMfa|  twirmit{a9ect9iidi«<b  JMi4i^tl^^  ftf^^tte* 

twtooA  Aaaitb^se  iteilitt  Mrfmiosbnm  btb^d^njion^  lo'^b  lo  yjlt 
^iTdMf^eciiimUt  iM^tba^iltesbdiQfili^itiutrithatf  )7Ej^ 
|Ifiiunffbi^4m^  j&^hfimmimmfmMi  goiumlmtofo  ait^l  moi^  iMeifiiir 
Amtbd^palivi^i  itih||bilaiH9,rii^b«)iani»jjaalwft'i»iEia«^fi0i^Atimf»  itii 
th«b;)!Mlati^il^'^uMQto,)Aiiacil>^oWtlf^  ^tMfMiM. 

Large  quantumbdf)  «idtlfiiriase'/fKaiMdloibc(£i^iinl/it^iaS^«i  of 

43fil»l^Imigkl  l;lit{(^yr,cta4idn^l%Yf  £htfv«8mi^^hq»Mlgitorti;lO 
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are  several  kinds  of  timber  of  beautiful  grain  for  furniture,  and 
also  medicinal  plants  and  dje-woods,  which  are  now  entirely 
n^lected  (with  the  exception  of  fustic),  and  most  probably  will 
remain  so,  until  the  country  shall  be  in  a  more  settled  state,  and 
industry  protected  from  indirect  imposts. 

Laguna  de  Tamiaguan-^The  Laguna  de  Tamiagua  is  divided 
from  the  Laguna  de  Tampico  by  a  neck  of  land,  over  which  is 
the  main  road  from  Pueblo  Viejo  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  From 
Tampico  El  Alto  the  road  descends  towards  the  S.E.,  and  at 
about  a  league  from  it  are  a  few  houses:  this  is  the  place  of  em- 
barkation on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tamiagua,  which  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  of  great  extent.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  lake  is  diyided  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  sand  hills,  covered  mostly  with  low  brushwood,  but  in  many 
places  with  lofty  trees ;  its  breadth  across  varies  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  league.  From  this  side  of  the  lake  and  for  a  great  distance 
the  land  on  the  western  side  of  it  cannot  be  seen,  being  below 
the  horizon.  Near  the  town  of  Tamiagua  the  lake  contracts 
in  width,  and  the  western  shore  begins  to  appear.  The  water 
is  quite  fresh  and  clear,  abounding  in  fish  and  alligators ;  and, 
during  the  season  of  the  Northers,  in  geese,  ducks,  snipes,  and 
other  game. 

The  vessel  I  commanded  lay  at  Tampico,  and  there  was  a 
cargo  ready  for  us  at  Tuspan ;  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain what  water  there  was  on  the  bar  of  the  latter  before  taking 
the  vessel  there,  as  she  might  not  be  able  to  cross  it — ^for  this 
purpose  I  left  Tampico  in  the  evening,  and  about  midnight  en- 
gaged a  canoe  with  two  men  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Tamiagua, 
to  take  me  to  Tuspan ;  we  started  with  a  light  land  breeze,  but 
towards  morning  it  died  away  to  a  calm. 

The  Island  of  Ramirez,  which  lies  about  half  way  along  the 

lake,  and  about  2  leagues  from  the  eastern  shore,  had  a  beautiful 

appearance  as  the  day  broke.     The  lofty  trees  with  which  it  is 

-cttV#ted-9ttf^i^Mttrfle<lte(iLOiaJthe'lAke^  whtcktappeared  like  a  sheet  of 

IflSss.  .'HH^^e&RtA  6f  4ib6  «Milift'Jbeia|gi|ih04tigliestpart  added  to 

^e'^iM  |3Myf|»to9cMiweiiittfetM^d>laie/ldimr4b«ramM^  gveif  4<mii- 

tity  of  deer  oiDitd^d'ttltd  «ffitli»wM^  ishnds  ifhibhitff^  finber 

Jt(f»^^^MtMn4) I AAdtJtUlitf rjdidjii  ifasif d^mMemiieMl  tiiem  ^swndduns^ 

^MMlfNMiilita«  dnanitaad^.^^^  t^hBtwiffRl»iQi»»*fhb  «B«(very(l|«iokIy 

dti  ihei]idce^«ti(tiiAnlltMstftt»fc>oft«i4cxiilin.e^  i<'ctRighniln:a 

MMtfittt^  ^tf/stfO0|(i«w^bveerty'lk>ihiof^h}ldi/w4»'eiq^ 
lo  k}>pliisifi)|flalongtbhdreiwaisaw'ia<tiuthber  cif>d«ni.itnr.ij|>    >:.ii;.[ 

;H(il(t^dboati^'^  o'doldil>iiy'tlie<notoi»gi\i^tf  stc^jied  «t(jsi>!i«ieli6 

Xb«fa^3  th«6  oMy  bto  >btfc|wtMi  >^uy' ^l^a«ii>C  1  ^ 

<llaf 'ofx^ftnqti^o^^'^hdi^  w^l«i*rowifod>a/s«pid5l  rfjinilkvIttHP- 
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of  supplies  when  we  started.  The  person  who  was  the  owner  of 
this  rancho  is  also  proprietor  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake ;  he  cultivates  a  small  piece  of 
ground^  and  raises  sufficient  maize,  &c,,  for  the  use  of  his  family ; 
it  is  merely  a  cattle  rancho ;  and  he  has  a  great  number  on  it 
The  large  track  of  land  which  he  holds,  I  was  informed,  cost  him 
only  1500  dollars. 

Having  laid  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  eatables,  including  the 
game  we  had  shot  as  we  came  along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage.  Towards  noon  a  strong  sea-breeze 
sprung  up,  which  not  only  made  our  progress  tedious  (as  the 
breeze  was  nearly  direct  against  us),  but  in  rounding  some  of  the 
points  of  land  there  was  a  great  chance  of  being  swamped,  al- 
though in  general  we  were  under  the  weather  shore.  At  last  we 
were  obliged  to  haul  the  canoe  on  the  beach  in  a  small  sandy  bay 
in  company  with  two  other  canoes,  also  bound  to  Tuspan.  As 
the  wind  had  hauled  far  to  the  southward  and  blew  very  strong, 
we  made  sure  of  having  a  Norther  very  s6on ;  but  were  in  hopes 
of  getting  through  the  lake  before  it  came  on.  Towards  evening 
the  sea-breeze  died  away;  and  the  next  morning  shortly  after 
daybreak  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tamiagua,  where  we  stopped 
to  rest  about  an  hour. 

The  town,  or  rather  village  of  Tamiagua,  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  lake^  at  a  point  where  a  channel  about  a 
mile  across  discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  over  the  bar  of  Tan- 
quijo  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town :  the  bar  has  scarcely  sufficient 
water  on  it  for  boats.  The  largest  body  of  water  runs  farther  S., 
and  a  part  of  it  enters  the  River  Tuspan  about  a  leag^  below 
the  town.    Tamiagua  Was,! jsomeynsurs  ^Aii!iel;JoAthBaitAliK  die< 


fishery  earned  oxi  thiver/tlM  {^xwduqe  of  9ribidii-Waii«aItpd>«iilfliBftr 
into  the  interiatiouftit  Jiail  sinto  gieatly^disdiMd  in  pnaqieriiyi 
The  town  beiilg  on  loiw  landi^ia  vefy  nnfaaaldiyi*  of  •which  there* 
was  fill!  evidence  in  tibeappeavanoe  of  the  inhabitants^  who  had 
a  most  squalid  and  wretched  look ;  in  the  rainy  seasen  it  must  ba 
half  undcsr  water.  The  houses  are  biiilt  of  adobes  and  in  a- 
straggling  manner,  dose  to  the' lake.  Tba  few^hopsare  badly 
stocked,  and  are  cUefly  (ot  the  sale  of  apirits^  wilh*a  few  eatables. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1830  eould  not  be  move  than  200^ 
We  had  scarcely  left  Tamiagva  when  the  Northeor,  with.'vdiioh 
we  had  been  shivat^oed.  Came  on ;  fortunately  it  was  a  dry  cme, 
but  it  was  excessively  coldy  and  we  felt  this  die  more  aa  the 
previous  day  and  night  had  been  sultry  and  hol«  We  ran  far  sone 
time  with  the  wind  nearly  ri^ht  aft  under  our  •  sail,- nvfaicih  w«s 
the  comer  of  a  raw  hide  lashed  up  against  a  pole  in  midships^  hoi 
reduced  to  its  smallest  size.  The  lake  soon  eontraoted  Id  a  nanaw 
channel,  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  malo  aotoss;  and'tiiakJdgaK.frw 
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imall  bends>  it  sheltered  us  from  the  sea^  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  felt  severely.  The  general  direction  of  this  part 
of  the  channel  is  about  S.S.E.  After  about  an  hour's  run  wc 
left  the  main  channel,  and  struck  off  more  to  the  eastward  into 
a  very  narrow  passage,  where  there  was  not  more  than  room 
sufficient  for  two  canoes  to  pass  each  other,  and  in  one  part  for 
a  short  distance^  barely  enough  for  ourselves ;  here  the  trees  in 
most  places  hung  quite  over  the  channel,  and  completely  shel- 
tered us  from  the  wind;  but  overhead  in  the  upper  branches 
the  Norther  whistled  furiously.  Having  proceeded  through  this 
passage  about  2  leagues,  we  came  out  on  the  N.  side  of  a  small 
lagoon,  about  a  league  across,  in  which  the  sea  was  breaking; 
and  not  considering  it  safe,  we  made  fast  under  the  lee  of  the 
forest,  expecting  the  wind  would  moderate  towards  evening.  We 
had  not  lain  here  much  more  than  an  hour  when  we  saw  a  canoe 
push  off  from  the  weather  shore  not  far  from  us,  and  make  for 
the  channel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lagoon;  we  watched 
her  motions  and  expected  to  see  her  swamped ;  however,  she  got 
safe  across,  although  she  was  a  larger  canoe  than  ours :  we  then 
determined  to  make  the  same  attempt,  and  having  secured  every- 
thing from  getting  wet  as  far  as  we  could,  we  set  our  sail  (the 
hide  doubled  up  to  the  size  of  a  pocket-handkerchief)  and  shoved 
off^  and  away  we  went  at  a  great  rate  with  the  wind  right  aft ; 
the  little  canoe  completely  dancing  on  the  waves;  but  our  patron 
managed  her  beautifully,  so  that  we  scarcely  shipped  any  water. 
We  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  logs  of  drift-wood  and 
shoals,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  lake :  we  were  not 
long  in  crossing  and  getting  again  into  smooth  water.  The  canoe- 
men  informed  me  that  the  water  in  this  lake  was  not  anywhere 
above  a  couple  of  fathoms  deep,  and  in  most  places  much  less. 
The  channel  we  had  now  readied  took  lis  butilttletiiidre  td^pais 
through,  when  we  agun  entered  fliioth«r  lak^,  much  sriialVer' than 
the  last,  and  as  the  Norther  had  moderated,  there-wiui  but  little 
sea ;  hairing  ron  through  this  lake  and  a  short  chatinel,  which 
took  us  abevt  half  an  hour,  we  ealered  the  Tuspan  River  near 
the  bar,  and  the  same  evening  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tospan. 

The  bar  of  Tuspan  is  in  lai.  2i<*  2'  N.,  long.  97«  16' W.,  and 
is  very  shallow;  Vessels  which  draw  more  dian  from  5  to  0 
feet  water  cannot  pass  it,  but  in  the  river  the  water  is  much 
deeper.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  about 
5  miles  above  the  bar,  and  is  built  between  bills  close  to  the 
river  in  a  strs^gling  manner;  it  has  rather  a  pretty  appear- 
ance when  first  seen,  but  on  landing  the  effect  in  a  great  measure 
is  done  away  with.  The  trade  of  Tuspan  is  inconsiderable,  a 
bnuidi  of  it  is  carried  on  by  canoes  with  Tampieo,  through  the 
Lagusia  do  Tami^ua ;  but  the  chief  trade  by  sea  is  with  Cam- 
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peche^  in  small  craft ;  vessels  occasionally  also  come  here  from 
other  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  fustic  produced  here  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  equal 
in  appearance  to  that  of  Cuba.  Caoutchouc  is  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  in  large  quantities;  it  is  said  to  be  of  a 
very  good  quality.  The  sugar-cane,  as  on  the  River  Monte- 
zuma, grows  to  a  great  height,  but  its  cultivation  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  extent. 

The  scenery  about  Tuspan  is  very  fine;  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  is  undulating,  is  in  general  well  cultivated ; 
and  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  which  rise  above  the  town,  the 
country  has  the  appearance  of  a  garden :  the  river  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  place  are  bilious  and  intermittent 
fevers,  which  are  said  to  be  more  prevalent  than  in  Tampico. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  could  not 
exceed  a  thousand ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  appeared  to 
have  but  little  energy:  in  almost  every  house  the  Campeche 
hammock  was  hanging  up  for  a  lounge,  and  in  most  of  them 
more  than  one.  A  few  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  have 
a  lime  ash-floor,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built  of 
adobes  with  earthen  floors. 

Poultry,  pigs,  fruit,  and  Indian  com  are  reasonable,  and  the 
river  is  well  supplied  with  flsh. 

Approach  to  the  River  Tabasco. — The  bar  of  Tabasco  is  diffi- 
cult to  make,  the  land  being  quite  low  along  the  coast,  the  Isla 
del  Carmen  included ;  and  although  the  charts  have  on  them  the 
"  Mounts  of  Gabriel  '*  between  the  San  Pedro  Bar  and  Laguna 
de  Termlnos,  there  is  no  such  elevation  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
as  from  that  indication  would  be  supposed.  The  highland  of 
San  Gabriel  is  in  fact  upwards  of  60  miles  inland.  The  wooded 
country  between  San  Pedro  and  Point  Xicalengo  may  be  called 
by  the  Spaniards  "  Monte  de  San  Gabriel,''  and  this  descriptioa 
would  be  correct,  meaning  thereby  the  Woods  or  Forest  of  St. 
Gabriel — ^the  term  *'  Monte  *'  signifying  a  country  covered  with 
timber,  but  not  an  ele^Tition. 

From  Laguna  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro  the  coast  runs  nearly  E* 
and  \y.  A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Pedro  is  the  entrance  of  a  small  ri\'er,  the  width  of  which  appears 
not  to  be  more  than  100  fathoms;  there  is  a  vigia  (beacon, or 
sea-mark)  on  its  eastern  bank  near  the  shore. 

From  the  bar  of  Laguna  to  the  bar  of  San  Pedro  the  sound- 
ings are  very  irregular  in  several  places,  particularly  near  Point 
Xicalengo ;  and  from  Laguna  to  the  eastward  they  are  still  more 
so.  The  soundings  abreast  of  the  Isla  del  Carmen  are  conse* 
quently  but  an  indifierent  guide  to  indicate  the  distance  from  the 
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land;  and  during  the  nigbt  time  the  water  should  not  be  shoaled 
to  less  than  10  fathoms.  From  San  Pedro  to  Tabasco^  and  as  far 
W.  as  the  entrance  of  the  Chil  tepee  river,  the  soundings  are  regu- 
lar, with  a  bottom  of  blue  mud. 

Qn  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  San  Pedro  there  is  a 
vigia  and  a  few  huts.  The  mouth  of  the  river  appears  to  be  from 
a  third  to  half  a  mile  across.  The  bar  is  shallow,  and  only  pass- 
able for  bongos  (large  canoes)  of  from  3  to  4  feet  draught  of  water. 

From  the  Rio  San  Pedro  towards  the  bar  of  Tabasco  the  land 
trends  to  the  S.W.  The  most  remarkable  object  that  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast  in  approach- 
ing the  bar  from  the  eastward  are  some  irees  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  Great  Ox  island  (Isla  del  Buey),  which  are  higher 
than  any  others,  and  form  a  kind  of  bluCT.  This  island  is  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tabasco  river. 

The  small  Isla  del  Buey  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  N.  of  the  large  island.  There  is  usually  a  hut  and  vigia  fixed 
on  it,  but  they  have  often  been  blown  or  washed  down  during 
the  Northers.  Between  the  islands  the  water  is  quite  shoal,  being 
passable  only  for  boats,  and  the  channel  appears  to  be  fast  filling 
up.  As  the  Small  Ox  Island  is  merely  a  low  sandbank,  it  cannot 
be  seen  until  close  in  to  the  bar. 

The  distance  from  the  bar  to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  abreast  of 
the  eastern  point,  is  about  2  miles. 

About  a  mile  above  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the  E.  bank, 
is  situated  a  small  fort,  mounting  about  a  dozen  guns,  in  which  is 
a  vigia,  from  whence  all  vessels  that  make  \Yieit  appearance  are 
si^n^fefed'Htf  lli^  iMH  'of  IXa^FtiWiife:  '  Clbs^Hb'the  fort  is  .the 
tJaet^estt^^^ 
W'fi«*A»R.t3^yan9^ 


iMide  the  Isla  del  Ba*V."'fti'6V^t«*'yf'6iilv"6't'l\ilffeleilV  Mmtoi 

wi^tuoi!  'Jill  'jrl)M  1    '■1-'^   III  u,(]   ■Mil  'iS  j;iinyi;.l    ki   icI  -mU  aun  I 
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hours.  The  recurrence^  however^  is  not  regular ;  for  from  the 
great  influence  of  the  wind  on  the  water  of  the  Gulf>  the  tidei 
vary  both  in  height  and  in  time. 

Vessels  for  the  Tabasco^  when  they  have  made  clearly  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  should  keep  the  eastern  point  bearing 
S.S.E.,  which  is  in  a  fair  way  for  running  over  the  bar;  but 
should  the  wind  be  light,  they  must  stand  into  6  fathoms  water 
and  come  to  an  anchor  to  await  a  pilot ;  and  before  the  sea-breeze 
sets  in  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  vessel  over  the  bar,  he  will 
come  off.  The  bearings  for  the  mid-channel  over  the  bar,  in  De- 
cember, 1841,  were  the  eastern  point  on  with  the  centre  of  the 
island^  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river  about  a  mile  above  the 
fort,  the  bearing  S.S.E.j^E. ;  but  since  that  date  the  channel  has 
altered  a  little.  The  leading  mark  in  1842  for  running-in  was 
the  hut  on  the  E.  point  on  with  the  island  (as  above)  until  abreast 
of  the  Small  Ox  Island,  from  which  the  eastern  shore  had  to  be 
approached  as  the  vessel  entered  farther  inside.  Or  by  running 
in  with  the  extreme  point  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  on  with  the 
high  trees,  which  open  out  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  the  bear- 
ings will  be  S.S.E.     These  high  trees  are  opposite  La  Frontera. 

In  the  season  of  the  Northers  (from  September  to  March)  there 
is  in  general  11  feet  water  on  Tabasco  bar,  and  sometimes  more; 
but  this  depth  cannot  always  be  depended  on,  for  if  a  freshet 
takes  place  (caused  by  heavy  rains  in  the  interior)  and  continues 
any  length  of  time,  the  water  shoals,  by  the  accumulation  of  sandy 
deposit  which  then  takes  place  on  the  bar,  and  which  has  been 
held  in  suspension  in  the  river  until  it  meets  the  waters  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  It  appears  at  first  singular  that  although  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  fresh  water  is  less  than  salt,  yet  it  should  hold  par- 
ticles in  suspension,  which  are  deposited  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  salt  water,  and  the  way  that  I  presume  this  must 
be  accounted  for  is,  that  being  obstructed  in  its  course  by  logs  of 
wood  (snags  and  sawyers,  as  they  are  called  in  the  United  States), 
in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  rivers,  the  water  acquires  a  veloci^ 
which  enables  it  to  keep  in  suspension  what  would  otherwise  be 
deposited  on  the  bottom ;  and  that  when  the  fresh  water  escapes 
from  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river,  and  comes  in  contact  with 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  it  spreads  over  so  large  a  space  as  to  lose  its 
carrying  power,  when  a  deposit  of  the  heavier  particles  takes  place, 
forms  a  bar,  and  fills  up  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel.  Both  the 
bars  of  Tampico  and  Tabasco  are  always  without  the  line  of  the 
coast ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  at  both  places,  that  when  the 
river  is  highest,  which  is  caused  by  the  rains  in  the  interior,  there 
is  less  water  on  the  bar ;  and  when  the  river  is  lowest,  the  channel 
being  then  contracted  in  its  width,  the  water  is  deepest  on  the  bar. 

In  December,  1842,  there  were  only  7  feet  on  the  bar  of  Ta- 
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basoo  at  high  water.  This  was  shortly  after  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  northers  up  to  that  period  had  only  been  slight  breezes.  We 
succeeded  in  getting  inside  by  discharging  part  of  our  ballast. 
Shortly  after  a  strong  Norther  came  on  which  deepened  the  water 
to  10^  feet;  but  another  freshet  or  rise  took  place  in  the  river 
immediately  after^  and  the  bar  was  again  filled  up  to  8^  feet.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  almost  every  gale  from  the  N.  has  an  effect 
on  the  bars  of  Tampico  and  Tabasco,  and  often  alters  the  channel, 
particularly  at  the  former  place,  and  generally  deepens  the  water, 
the  changes  depending  more  or  less  upon  the  strength  of  the  gale, 
but  the  passages  thus  opened  are  liable  ta  be  again  filled  up,  as 
stated  above.  Vessels  have  been  detained  upwards  of  4  months 
inside  the  bar  of  Tampico  in  the  rainy  season,  waiting  to  get 
out,  and  more  than  2  at  Tabasco.  The  last-named  port  has  an 
advantage  over  the  former,  in  respect  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar,  which  is  on  most  occasions  greater ;  and  also  that,  excepting 
in  a  Norther  ('shortly  after  which  the  sea  goes  down),  the  bar  can 
be  crossed  in  a  small  boat  or  common- sized  skiff,  in  which  the 
pilots  come  off  to  board  vessels.  Although  the  bearings  of  the 
channels  for  running  over  Tabasco  bar  have  been  mentioned,  no 
vessel  should,  unless  in  a  case  of  necessity,  run  for  the  river  with- 
out a  pilot. 

The  Frontera  de  Tabasco  is  built  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
and  is  a  straggling  village^  the  houses  of  which  are  chiefly  built  of 
bamboo,  having  the  interstices  filled  with  mud ;  a  few  of  the 
better  sort  are  of  adobes,  and  of  wood  brought  from  the  United 
States.  The  church  is  situated  in  a  square,  about  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  is  of  the  same  materials  as  the  houses.  No  stone 
is  to  be  found  near  the  Frontera  except  that  which  has  been 
brought  as  ballast.  There  are  several  shops,  indifferently  stocked, 
but  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  place.  There  is  no  market,  and 
supplies  are  at  times  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Beef,  of  an  inferior 
quality,  may  however  be  had  two  or  three  times  a  week;  and 
canoes  often  come  down  from  the  different  rivers  with  plantains, 
pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.  Fish,  being  plentiful  in  the  river,  can 
be  purchased  almost  daily.  The  Frontera  is  the  general  stopping- 
place  for  vessels  on  arrival,  and  they  have  here  to  deliver  their 
papers  and  dispatches,  which  are  forwarded  in  canoe  by  the 
custom-house  authorities  residing  here  to  the  collector  at  San  Juan 
Bautista,  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  distance  of  24  leagues ;  at 
which  place  also  the  merchants  reside.  The  latter,  as  well  as 
the  logwood-cutters,  have,  however,  agents  at  the  Frontera. 

Little  fruit  is  produced  here,  except  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  and 
mangoes,  which  are  plentiful  in  their  season.  The  mangoes  are 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  very  large.  Vegetables  are  not  to  be 
had  at  any  price. 
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Opposite  to  the  Frontera  is  the  Arroyo  del  Trapiche,  which 
communicates  with  the  river  Chiltepec^  and  is  navigable  only  for 
canoes ;  and  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  on  the  right  bank 
is  the  Arroyo  de  Paula,  which  is  likewise  shallow. 

The  Tabasquillo  branches  off  from  the  Tabasco  to  the  S.W. 
about  3  leagues  above  the  town ;  aud  although  it  is  very  narrow, 
the  water  is  deep  enough  for  any  vessel  that  can  pass  the  bar  to  go 
up  and  load.  The  banks  of  this  stream  are  in  most  places  lined 
with  lofty  trees.  It  is  preferable,  from  the  extreme  annoyance  of 
mosquitoes^  to  take  in  cargo  off  its  entrance  (in  the  Tabasco)  than 
to  go  up  to  the  loading-place  within  it. 

About  a  league  above  the  Tabasquillo  is  the  point  called  Los 
Tres  Brazos^  or  the  Three  Arms,  at  which  the  rivers  San  Pedro 
el  Chiquito  and  the  Usumasinta'*'  join  the  Tabasco ;  their  general 
direction  from  their  entrances  is  towards  the  S.E.  The  current 
is  said  to  be  stronger  in  these  rivers  than  in  the  Tabasco^  and  the 
navigation  not  so  good^  there  being  many  shoals  in  their  different 
reaches.  Vessels  go  up  to  load  logwood^  but  have  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  At  the  rancho  of  Inoceta,  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Pajaros  river,  the  Palisada  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  branches  off  from  the  Usu- 
masinta,  leaving  the  latter  to  fall  into  the  Tabasco  at  Los  Trcs 
Brazos,  as  before  mentioned. 

At  9  leagues  from  the  Frontera  the  Chilapa  river  enters  the 
Tabasco;  and  at  this  place  is  a  very  fine  rancho.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter,  and  about  2  leagues  higher  up,  is  the  Rancho 
de  Escobas,  at  which  canoes  bound  from  the  Frontera  to  the 
capital  (which  invariably  leave  at  from  two  to  three  in  the  morning) 
generally  stop  for  a  few  hours  in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  taking 
care  to  arrive  at  Escobas  before  dark. 

Two  leagues  above  Escobas  the  river  Chilapilla  joins  the  Ta- 
basco. This  river>  I  was  informed,  has  but  few  trees  on  its 
banks ;  and  is  narrow,  but  has  sufficient  water  for  vessels  to  go  up 
and  take  in  their  cargoes.  The  principal  place  of  loading  is  Pial, 
about  10  leagues  above  its  entrance,  which  is  13  leagues  from  the 
Frontera.  This  stream  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  the  Tabasco^  but 
much  more  so  than  the  Chilapa.  Its  general  direction  is  about 
S.  E.  to  E.  There  are  two  arroyos  which  branch  off  from  it  to 
the  S.W.,  communicating  with  lagoons,  but  they  are  without 
water  in  the  dry  season.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Chilapilla  is  a 
rancho,  the  hut  being  merely  a  few  poles  stuck  in  the  earth  and 
covered  with  palm-leaves,  leaving  the  sides  entirely  open  except 
on  the  N.  Canoes  occasionally  stop  here  a  few  hours  on  their 
passage  up  the  river,  wlien  there  has  been  a  breeze  to  assist  them 

*  Vide  the  description  of  this  river  by  Col.  Don  Juan  Galiudo,  iu  vol,  iii.  of  this 
Journal,  p.  59 
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against  the  current ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  had  but  a  few  tortillas^ 
and  sometimes  a  few  eggs,  and  supplies  should  not  be  depended 
on.  Those  who  have  to  go  to  the  capital  (or  any  other  place 
on  the  river)  will  do  well  to  lay  in  stores  for  the  vojage  before 
they  start. 

Above  the  Chilapilla  are  several  small  streams,  but  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  are  navigable  only  for  canoes  in  the  rainy  season* 

There  are  a  few  shoals  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  the 
least  water  is  said  to  be  Acachapa,  in  the  Tomo  del  Diablo  (the 
I>evil*s  Bend),  about  2  or  3  leagues  below  the  capital. 

No  vessel  that  takes  in  cargo  for  Tabasco  ought  to  draw  more 
than  8  feet,  as  it  has  to  be  delivered  from  the  vessel  at  the  capital, 
San  Juan  Bautista,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  forwarded  in  small 
caraft  unless  she  has  received  injury,  and  there  is  risk  of  the  goods 
being  damaged. 

Vessels  which  have  to  proceed  up  the  rivers  above  the  Tabas- 
quillo  should  be  provided  with  a  few  light  Manilla  or  Coir  lines, 
for  warping,  there  being  several  reaches  which  will  cause  a  great 
detention  if  not  warped  through ;  and  these  materials  being  far 
preferable  to  rope  made  of  hemp  for  that  purpose,  from  floating 
easily  clear  of  the  logs,  which  are  plentiful  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  in  shoal  places. 

The  current  in  the  Tabasco,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  branching 
from  it»  is  very  strong  in  the  rainy  season,  or  at  other  times  when 
there  has  been  a  great  fall  of  rain  in  the  interior,  and  warping 
then  is  out  of  the  question,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  Tabasco,  with 
a  N.  wind,  most  of  the  reaches  can  be  sailed  through.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  varies  from  120  to  150  fathoms,  but  in  some 
places  it  is  less. 

The  capital  of  the  state  or  department  of  Tabasco,  called  Villa 
Herfnosa  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  but  most  commonly  known  by 
the  latter  name  only,  is  about  24  leagues  from  the  Frontera,  and 
is  situated  on  the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Tabasco.  It 
is  built  on  the  first  elevation  of  rock  formation  above  the  alluvial 
deposit.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  constructed  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  have  flat  roofs,  and  many  are  of  considerable 
size.  As  the  custom-house  is  here,  all  the  goods  which  enter  the 
river  have  here  to  be  discharged ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  vessels 
haul  alongside  of  the  river-bank,  and  deliver  by  a  stage.  There  is 
not  much  regularity  in  the  plan  of  the  town;  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  and  far  from  clean.  At  the  south  end  of  it  there 
are  the  remains  of  some  houses  which  formed  a  very  good  square ; 
but  most  of  them,  during  the  revolutions  with  which  Tabasco  has 
unfortunately  been  visited,  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  shot. 
Through  the  N.  end  of  the  town  runs  the  Arroyo  de  Chiltepec 
when  the  river  is  high  or  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  when  it  is  low 
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and  there  is  no  stream  through  the  arroyo,  the  stench  is  enough 
to  cause  a  plague ;  and  in  several  places  in  the  streets  there  re* 
main  pools  of  st^nant  water^  which  no  doubt  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  capital  being  very  unhealthy,  although  a  little  expense 
would  remove  the  evil.  The  town,  where  it  is  divided  by  the 
arroyo,  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

San  Jnan  Bantista  is  in  general  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
snch  as  beef  (of  an  inferior  quality)^  pigs^  poultry,  fruit,  and 
sometimes  game  and  fish. 

The  import  trade  of  Tabasco  carried  on  with  the  republic  is 
cioefly  with  Campeche,  and  the  foreign  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Havannah,  with  a  few  occasional  vessels  from  Enrope. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  logwood  and  cocoa.  The  fustic,  al- 
IhoQgh  considered  of  a  very  good  quality,  has  been  but  seldom 
exported.  The  timber  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  besides  which  the  country  produces  a  number  of 
woods  for  furniture,  of  beautiful  grain,  dye-woods,  and  medicinal 
plants,  which  have  scarcely  been  considered  worth  the  trouble  of 
collecting  for  export,  although  used  occasionally  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  state  in  the  republic  of  Mexico  that  has  so  many 
advantages,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  Tabasco.  The  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile:  it  produces  maize  and  frijoles  in  abun- 
dance ;  with  excellent  sugar-cane,  which  grows  to  a  great  size  and 
height ;  and  the  cocoa  is  in  great  request  in  other  parts  of  the  re- 
public. Coffee  and  the  cotton-plant  have  also  been  tried,  and 
found  to  answer  exceedingly  well.  The  country,  too,  is  inter- 
sected by  splendid  rivers,  and  by  means  of  steam-vessels  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior  could  be  brought  down  with  great  facili^  to 
the  coast  for  shipment.  But  to  realise  these  advantages  is  wanted 
peace,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  commerce,  and  laws  better 
administered;  which  would  give  an  impulse  to  enterprise,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  republic*   . 

The  state  of  Tabasco  is  not  considered  favourable  to  health ; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  visit  it  to  be  careful  in  their 
habits,  never  to  keep  on  clothing  that  is  damp,  and  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  sleeping  in  the  night  air.  The  mosquitoes 
of  the  rivers  are  more  numerous,  I  believe,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world;  and  in  addition  (particularly  near  the  bar),  swarms 
of  sand-flies,  after  dark,  produce  an  annoyance  that  is  at  times 

*  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  traveller  in  1824,  states,  that  the 
Tabasco  is  navigable  fat  canoes  to  Quicbula — 75  to  80  leagues  above  Villa  HemxMa 
(San  Juan  Bautista) ;  but  that  '<  it  presents  considerable  danger,  being  enclosed  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  between  mountains,  and  resembling  rather  a  torrent  than 
a  peaceful  river."— flnoi  PotiHque,  2nd  ed.,  in  8vo.    Paris,  1827,  ii.  352. 
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almost  unbearable.  Daring  the  night,  on  three  or  four  occasions^ 
we  were  much  incommoded  by  flights  of  moths^  rather  larger  than 
that  of  the  silk- worm,  and  of  the  same  colour;  they  passed  above 
us  in  such  numbers  that  the  flight  had  the  appearance  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow^  very  few  of  them  flying  so  hisrh  as  40  feet  above  the 
water.  They  all  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  with  the  land- 
breeze,  and  cdl  which  fell  on  our  vessel  appeared  to  be  females  full 
of  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  rigging,  or  fell 
on  deck,  they  burst  open  and  deposited  their  eggs ;  and  those 
that  were  not  killed  crowded  away  to  a  comer,  and  soon  died. 
On  one  occasion  we  swept  up  from  our  decks  upwards  of  a  dozen 
gallons  of  them.  The  smell  from  them  was  very  offensive  and 
sour,  and  it  took  three  or  four  days  before  we  could  get  clear  of  it. 

In  ascending  these  rivers  in  a  canoe,  for  any  distance,  a  mos- 
quito curtain  is  indispensable ;  for  when  the  canoe  is  propelled  by 
poling  (which  is  the  case  always  ai^ainst  the  stream,  unless  the 
breeze  is  favourable)  she  has  to  be  kept  close  to  the  bushes,  from 
whence  the  mosquitoes  come  ofi*  in  clouds,  leaving  no  means  of 
escape  but  under  the  mosquito  curtain. 

The  river  Chilapa  at  its  junction  with  the  Tabasco  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  9  leagues  from  the  Frontera  bv  canoe,  and  in  no 
part  of  this  distance  is  there  less  than  3  fathoms  water ;  the  banks 
in  most  places  are  clear  of  shoals ;  indeed  it  may  be  considered 
that  there  is  nothing  to  bring  a  vessel  up  but  what  can  be  seen. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  the  estimated  distance  by  canoe  is 
oftentimes  not  the  actual  distance  of  one  place  from  another  on 
the  turns  of  the  river,  but  the  time  it  requires  to  perform  a  certain 
distance,  which  will  of  course  depend  upon  local  circumstances, 
such  as  the  strength  of  the  current,  or  the  diflBculty  of  poling,  &c. 

As  the  Tabasco  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  S.W.  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Chilapa,  a  stranger  might  mistake  the  latter  for  the  former ; 
and  their  breadth  is  here  nearly  the  same :  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Chilapa  to  the  entrance  of  Laguna  del  Viento,  on  the  larboard 
hand  going  up,  is  about  half  a  mile.  This  lagoon  is  very  large, 
insomuch  that,  except  an  island  or  two,  we  could  not  see  the  land 
in  a  S.E.  direction  from  an  elevation  of  12  feet.  The  breadth  ot 
the  Chilapa  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less,  with  only  a 
few  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Above  this  point  the  river 
gradually  contracts  in  breadth.  At  half  a  league  from  the  mouth 
is  the  entrance  of  the  Arroyo  de  Jaboncillo,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  joined  to  the  Laguna  del  Viento.  This  arroyo  is 
navigable  for  a  few  leagues  up,  and  has  been  taken  for  the 
Chilapa,  but  the  Jaboncillo  runs  in  a  S.E.  direction,  whereas 
the  Chilapa  takes  a  turn  to  the  S.W.  After  passing  the  Ar- 
royo, the  larboard  or  eastern  shore  should  be  kept  aboard,  as 
about  a  mile  farther  up  are  two  branches  running  off  from 
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the  Cbilapa  to  the  S.W.,  the  lower  one  being  an  arrojo  and  the 
upper  one  an  entrance  to  &  la^6ti,  iilto^^Indl'  t^  <i$ttirflHil  ^ts 
strong.  The  rivbt-  tbeh  itiakes  a  ibi)A'Wihe9M\i'WaA^MA>Ae 
lagoon  to  the  Cdjitiicuil  tab6ut  "I54e«^«i()  iUeVd^l^  W'MOre 
branches ;  the  curreiit  i3'also'taiuch'r6t^fd^d;tttid  thr^u||ll^  the 
whole  distance,  with  very  fetf  e^e^tit^n*sl  Yh6  baaftft^  tti^<  'd(i««l^ 
with  lofty  trcts,  which,  f]^bm'thie<  nmnibdf  y»f  pArdritd^  tkit  hmtlg 
from  the  branches,  particularly  tb^'  tt»^s,  Which  MHs^'  d^Wtt  m 
long  festoons  as  on  the  Mississippi/  harrea^bcfautiful'  dpp^lrMN^« 
In  going  through  the  Child{ia/' after  Ihe  ikH  l^agu^,  tli^^eoMMte 
{ire' of  no  service,  and  the  to;|(>saili5/  '-ain' 6t^  be -of  'ttetf  iHiet^  ttie 
wind  is  through  the  tetfcheS,  wWA  Aie  ifWt^tf  bny  lengtM^  th&mer 
making  short  turtft.'       'J      ,1    ■' *'    j-..^  ul       .,  .   .,i  ..    !  .,. 

The  Chilapa  in  it»  narrbwesf  p&rt'  (li'tt^fr  tess%hah'20<<itlibitts 
wide,  but  the  dveft^e  is  dbouf  SO'fad^KyM^:''  I«  i^W^f  ibeMifVil, 
but  this  soon  loses  its 'Effect,  as  thet^  l/nOdtMh^j'bkaig  lUd  Mftie 
thing  one  day  ^fter  an^ihef-^thie  sam^ 'littiitfed  vii!i«'y  Widi  lofty 
trees,  anfd  only  a  solitary  cariof^  pttssit^gtimvand^  thett;>bfedid^ 
which  the  progress  in  asfeendittg  th*  riter'irt  ttVessM  fe  n(fe<5essaiily 
very  tedious,  the  greatest  psirt  6f  Ihd  difelAhce'feaJtirig'to^be  W^j^ 
through.  In  the  mofnitlg  attd*eV^niAg'i"fe\y  bfefd^'infc^^e  $e^A, 
but  for  most  of  the  day  everything  ^hA^'tt^  8tl!lAcsS(  Aif»  a-4«JJ6it, 
and  the  Silende  pf  the  night  iS^V)tily  iWdSeh^'feyah^  httA  ^^Mkitig 
of  the  buU-frbg,  j^reced^d'iik'tlHe  ^V*ri!ht'fey' the^kjWrnJag  of'&i. 
numerable  inse'pts'iii  the  woods, '6r  pr(Eivi5tfstd*a^N'(]*tHerr''''by»the 
howl  of  thi  coy6le  (jackal)  :  i<jr  fVftirt  *te  ^Aftrattcfe  df  VtediUd|)a 
to  ivilhin  3  leagues  of  tJi^'CojinftiUil,  tvhith  4s  -ftt  flie  Atst  ranefab, 
there  is  not  feven  a  sblitary  tut.  At  this*  pkctf  several  'fMifiUieir  re- 
side, wlio  are  employed  iti  ^uttiti|^  logwo^od  in  th«  lidjaceti^  foc<e^, 
and  cultivate  It  patch  of  grotind'  ift  iinlize  ft>r*th*ir  dtti'iise;  liiit 
not  sufBci^nt  for  their  consmnptionl  The  s6c6nd  rftnclA>  is^^ttbin 
a  Ij^ague  of  the  former,  and  tU^  thfrd  is  about*  1 5  l^tteS  ftbtn 
the  mouth  of  the  Chilapa,  attd  1  league  frbm '  th^  OujiflmmH. 
These  railchos  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  or-soith  Sifle;  abd 
but  few  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  them.  Ak^the  third  rakidio 
more  ground  is  cultivated  that!  in  the  others.  . ./  m.  '  ,  •    , . 

The  Chilapa  above  the  Cojiriihill  is  a  iniidh  brdader  stream 
than  below  it :  the  ranches  are  fr&queilt,  an&  the  groubd  is  culti- 
vated for  growing  maiz^,  |kittipMris,  plaritaitts,  dec.,  and  insMste'of 
them  orange  and  banancj  trees  ai^e  planted.  Poultry;^ 'pigsi  ^ittkl 
eggs  can  be  purchased,  and  soiietimcs  flsh^  irtid  the  latter  iJeing 
plentiful  in  the  river,  ca^i  b6  caught  early'  in  the  morniiig'oi-  iuid^e 
evening,  in  abundance,  near  the  logs  of  drift- \tood  which  lie'httjiig 
the  banksof  the  stream.  Game  is  at  tim^s  plentiful';  and'up  the 
small  rivjilets  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  strip*;  o6e  as  hitge 
as  a  pullet ;  ^Iso  curjcws,  spoonbills,  and  Other  atjuertfe  t^inbr,    la 
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Ah^  lafopn^  ^ja(|iff(4  JU>,  ,tj^|B  TAV/^^  tb^re  are^,  ia  the  season  of  the 

•  •Nar(h^r$H  on  iinmem^l  q^ap^ty  of  ^^ei^  a^  4  ucks ;  h\x%  the  formel* 
AFi^t^ecj  difiiei4('  to, g^t  x\^9r/  Iin4  are  but  seldom^shot* 
xiiAbQUt  l^le^g^e.al^ii^vek, the.  junction  pf  th^  Cojinicuil  is  the 
liBlBocbo  de  Maiganou^hi^hp  b^ing  better  ^^rrfoig^d,  deserves  more 
^pnYficularljK  toi  be  iQentipqedi'  than  the  others.  There  are  here 
i«eyfiva).  huts^  or  ihore .  piroperiy  speaking  houses,  built  mostly  of 

cw^fiUied  in.  with  mucVfor  the  walls^  >and  palm-Jeaf  roofs  larger 

>thw^  ordinary,  situated  «lofle  to  th^  banks  of  the  river,  under  the 

#bade  0l.  80II1&  high  trees.     Here  many  families  reside^  who  are 

lemployied  in  eultivi^ting  s^eral  acres  of  ground,  in  cutting  logwood, 

and  in  fishing.     In  going  up  to  Tepetitan  in  a  canoe,  we  stopped 

,  \mT^ £^r anihof^, imd.lqpkedover* Ihe  establishment.     There  wore 

I^b0l^t  tkiirty  raeiii  wqix^q,  and  children  altogether^  chiefly  of  a 

mixed. {race  between. !the.NegTX>  c^nd  the  Indian,  and  most  of  the 

/^flalt%  wheq  Mexico  was  a  Spanish  colony,  had  been  slaves; 

the  wboWAilC  tb^m  ^were  cleiw  in  their  dress,  such  as  it  was,  and 

..$g( also. were  tbi^  bou^s^  every  thing,  ipdeed,  had  the  appearance 

]  of,  tjieii:  be^ng  inr  qir^uipstances  far  above  want.     At  this  rancho 

they  hlLd.p]wti^ia^/j;i^u^bei:  of  cocoa-trees,  the  first  we  h^d  seen 

lexcept,  Oi  few.  at  the  ^j^yrUpm.     We  obtained  a  supply  of  excellent 

^.ar^«g?9,  (and  ^{ay/qeq^.lp  ithccange  a  quantity  of  .tortillas  foi  our 

1^0,     Tb^  iD^.^er^at  th^.time  pireparing  their  lines,  with  a  great 

,i|}imberof  li^Qoks  onrea,cb,,fQr  catching  fish^  whiclji  they  take  at  times 

I  in  gne^t  i{U2|ntiU^i  a^d  ^han  salt  a«d  send  for  sale  to  the  different 

towns*  r.  We  bought  a  few  froiA  thepn,  weighing  several  pounds 

^fieb>;tA^  il^vQUC^  .which*  w£^  nq^  unlike  saltei]  salmqn.     They 

>taJi4^«  9lj^.,a  larg«  qqjKJiit^  of  Peje  Lagairto  in  the  ;aeighbouring 

•  .Iake$i«.whiiQh  41:0 •  cured  by  thrusting  a  sitake  through  tliem,.  and 
.  cooking  them  (^ver  a  slon^  fire,  which  smokes  them  at  the  same 
..tinie;  f^s.  tbcy  aris  neitbev  scaled  nor  cleaned,  and  are  very  tena- 

W^m  of^lifey  they  ari?.  often- half-cooked  before  they  are  dead. 

.The  P^jej  JLaga^to  is  a  :(isb.wj|th  thfj  Jiead  formed  very  much  like 
,  Xk^l,  of  an  aliig^or,  ,an4  YfhxQh  i^  covered  with  thick  scales  of  a 

dirty  brown  colour ;  th^y.are  oljten.  caught  of  a  yaid  or  more  in 
ijl^i^thx-^iodiareiin  .great  depnand  aipongst  the  Indians  and  lower 

dftss^  of,  people,  :  iU  tl^e  capital  ft  i?  ifo  unusual  thing  to  *ee 
f  a  do^eutCqipQes  loaded,  with,  tljqnji  fpr  sale,  already  cooked  in  the 
.fl>an»€irdescribe<.     '    i  ,        .     ..  .     . 

jProDDi.lhe.pnprance  ofr  thp;  Cojinicuil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
.lapa  the  bpariftg  i^iNrW.  nearly,  the  distance  (in  a  direct  line) 

2)&  milesi  and  from  th^  Cojinicuil  to  the  Encrucijada  is  about  S.W. 

Srij^ileB,     At  thin  place  is  the  head  of  the  river  Chllapilla,  which 

taloea  a  N.W..  cQunrse^.^and  .discharges  itself  into  the  Tabasco,  its 
:f%ho]f(.lQngt^  ip  a  dif^Pf  line  bqing  about  20  miles.    ,No  rivulets 

connect  the  Chilapa  with  the  ChilapiUa,     Above  the  Encrticijada 
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the  Chilapa  loses  its  name,  and  is  called  the  river  Tepetitan. 
The  current  in  the  Chilapa  in  the  dry  season  is  seldom  more  than 
half  a  mile  an  hour,  being  much  less  than  in  any  other  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Tabasco.  The  Tepetitan  has  a  stronger 
current ;  but  as  the  Chilapilla,  although  not  so  wide  a  stream  as 
the  Chilapa,  takes  off  a  large  body  of  water,  the  current  in  the 
latter,  below  the  junction,  is  diminished. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Tepetitan,  the  person  from  whom  our 
cargo  was  bought  residing  there;  it  took  21  hours  to  ascend  the 
stream  in  a  small  canoe  with  two  men,  the  current  running  down 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour. 

The  town  of  Tepetitan  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  by  the  stream  is  about  14  leagues  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Cojinicuil  (judging  by  the  time  it  took  to  arrive 
there),  and  about  40  leagues  above  the  Frontera. 

The  town  is  built  in  an  irregular  manner,  of  the  usual  materials 
(cane  or  bamboo,  mud  and  adobes),  stretching  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  about  half  a  mile.  The  population  is  from  1000 
to  1200,  including  half-breeds  and  Indians;  and  there  are  but 
few  pure  whites  in  the  place.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar- 
cane and  maize  is  grown,  and  rum  is  distilled  largely  in  the 
district.  Of  this  spirit  there  is  an  immense  consumption  among 
the  Indians. 

Between  the  Encrudjada  and  the  town,  the  river  is  nearly  100 
fathoms  wide,  and  opposite  the  town  is  fully  so ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
deep  enough  for  any  vessel  that  can  cross  Tabasco  bar.  There 
was  a  small  schooner  from  Campeche  discharging  her  cargo^  but 
it  is  seldom  any  but  very  small  craft  come  up  to  Tepititan. 

The  Tepetitan  has  a  much  finer  appearance  than  the  Chilapa  or 
the  Tabasco,  below  the  capital.  On  the  banks  are  a  number  of 
ranchos,  both  for  rearing  cattle  and  for  cultivation,  the  latter  of 
which  yield  all  the  products  of  the  climates  within  the  tropics, 
which  grow  with  scarcely  any  care  taken  of  them.  The  cocoa- 
tree  b  a  native  of  the  province,  and  it  is  planted  on  several  ranchos. 
The  fish,  particularly  of  the  larger  kind,  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  rivers  below.  Tortoises  are  also  in  abundance.  Deer 
and  wild  hog  can  be  purchased  occasionally ;  also  armadillos  and 
iguanas,  which,  although  excellent  eating,  are  chiefly  made  use  of 
by  the  lower  class  of  people  and  Indians.  Besides  the  .game 
already  mentioned,  we  often  bought  pheasants  as  large  as  turkeys, 
and  Chachalacas  about  the  size  of  a  small  fowl,  neither  of  which 
can  be  surpassed  in  flavour  by  any  other  game. 

In  proceeding  up  the  river  we  saw  a  number  of  large  ring- 
tailed  monkeys,  which  during  the  night  made  a  loud  disagreeable 
noise  that  resembled  the  roar  of  a  tiger.  In  some  of  the  trees 
from  eight  to  ten  of  them  were  esUended  on  the  upper  branches 
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sunning  themselves.  An  Indian  shot  one  on  our  return ;  the 
length  of  its  body  was  full  2^  feet.  There  are  also  in  the  woods 
great  numbers  of  coyotes  (a  species  of  jackal  oonunon  in  all  parts 
of  Mexico),  which  go  in  packs,  and,  shortly  before  a  Norther 
springs  up,  make  a  most  horrid  yell. 

On  arriving  at  Tepetitan  we  found  Don  Jose  — —  (the  person 
I  had  business  with)  was  chief  alcalde^  and  a  person  of  much 
substance  and  influence  in  the  place.  He  invited  me  to  his  house, 
and  I  was  received  by  him  and  by  his  wife  (a  Campechana)  in  a 
very  hospitable  manner. 

Don  Jose  had  a  very  fine  estate  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
opposite  the  town,  planted  with  sugar-cane  and  maize,  on  which 
he  had  built  several  small  houses  and  stores,  which  formed  a  vil- 
lage that  had  a  very  decent  appearance ;  and  near  to  it  he  had  a 
distillery  and  also  a  carpenter*s  shop,  &c.,  for  keeping  his  canoes 
and  craft  in  repair.  He  informed  me  that  altogether  he  had  up- 
wards of  500  men,  women,  and  children,  on  his  estates,  nearly  all 
of  whom,  except  the  children,  were  in  his  debt,  more  or  less,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  ao  much  property — being  slaves,  without  the 
name.  I  was  informed  that,  though  severe  with  those  who  misbe- 
haved, he  was  a  good  master :  and  while  we  were  taking  in  the 
cargo  we  had  opportunities  of  seeing  that  this  was  the  case. 

While  at  Tepetitan,  Don  Jose  proposed  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
Palenque.  He  said  it  would  take  12  hours  to  arrive  in  his  bongo 
at  the  place  at  which  we  should  have  to  land,  where  he  would 
have  horses  ready  to  go  on,  and  in  6  hours,  with  moderate  riding, 
we  should  arrive  at  the  ruins.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
cline the  invitation,  it  having  been  previously  arranged  that  my 
vessel  should  go  up  the  Cojinicuil  and  load  at  the  Tumbadera. 
As  the  bongo  was  large  and  well  fitted  up  with  a  cabin  in  the 
after-end,  and  had  also  a  cabouse,  &c.,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  a  pleasant  trip. 

I  remained  at  Tepetitan  two  days,  and  then  returned  to  the 
vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Chilapa,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Cojinicuil. 

In  ascending  this  river,  the  direction  for  the  first  2  leagues  is 
easterly,  after  which  it  becomes  N.E. ;  it  is  very  narrow  through- 
out. About  2  leagues  from  its  mouth  is  a  small  stream  called 
the  Arroyo  de  Palencio,  which  comes  in  from  the  S.,  and  has 
only  sufficient  water  for  small  canoes  in  the  rainy  season.  About 
a  league  higher  up  is  El  Pozo  Grande,  where,  after  making  a  short 
turn  to  the  N.W.,  the  direction  again  becomes  N.E.,  leaving  a 
deep  bend,  in  which  the  depth  of  water  is  diminished ;  the  river 
here  is  about  double  its  usual  width,  and  is  broad  enough  to  allow 
a  vessel  to  turn,  which  is  not  practicable  in  any  other  part,  ex- 
cepting near  the  Tumbadero,  and  there  we  had  barely  room  to 
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iBtrhignbbiiiftuclQTvr»jottiennaies»  ^ntiog^idlilgrlabovt  liSifariioins  wide. 
i'T«!dw«n}«agii(ssr>abl»rd/tli^>  Roztt  QnRKle^xiuidlxL^kagnittffnikn  rlbe 
nT)ilinbacMo^)iSe)LlVn)o)iK>o'dQrr JaA^  bsaloh^s^  bff >  fioitl^  f  lUe 

tfatbdif  aimfio,  and)  iolA&dff^  Beaton /brtpikeiijdidlloifu  '^Tbi&Anroyo 
eotors  (lhd)^lulAp4  fts  ba»Lbeonikfan^adjr^jneiiliofa!64s{<ibaD'>the-  on- 
traHicd  ofrtbeJaA^Uoa  dQl>\f^nt^.oli  iii  ?j   noilT      KiottK/j']    ili 
N oTU  bitnkb,of  (thelG^jIbUoml^fto  i»ridBii>al«riileiof"thB  Atfroyd.^ 
/JalMnaBlo^raffir.ddven^'dr  fof'tsbili^  distaoMfo  baA^/with<iQfliyi tuA. 
)betweeniiwfaicklJtbdrd>ograte9ba')tfi]Bli8*  ttfy/(ifee|wi£^(ipbint»iktiid 
underwood^  so  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  tbTX)ugb/^ea- 
(CfqftiA^  uBieiTOiaApalb  ImsKbMflinaimden  Uyri^ailk  ,clr.'b|l'3e«l,land 
'  subb^is  Ihefgrniefal  f^tuiii lofi  Ac  ctmbttyjlDrsaiile  Bistmae  {boid  the 
•leoMfe  /iInfHii;enBingTtbft>Ck>jiQBGiliF>wtt/bdd  uBrnmanjripUiGBiYtaiciit 
nmjiA^^hrAnihtdtoittTeesiih^tnkfrigl^  did 

notriende^uflrtebnufeQiipassir  lifae  ri^T/bcni^lsoin^Ni-tlwv^^cktthb 
iiiTiiftin(tuenjk^4UB  leiits^v&t>f  tK>^ntililjF^  abd>i»faiA69'4heiieight 
«C>tbs'lieQsikqit)ihe)iriiidibff86imul;h,  .tbtAffor>{ba  matapwt  lbs 
vessel  was  becalmed.  rT«fthe>6i>andi£uffiliiit>llbnf  bifalbsiaf' dte 
sivfff)(tlie'iadt  AdeisgifesQ  tbe ifoits^  of  tkej^wlit^pfreKnAoBJcirmi- 
nai^^ -'and' «k  oiucdeeded !  iij  lowr/praiiia^aiub  ihanbyrlaafcl^'nilrfs- 
•ptos^  wiib'  iag^onsr  and  ^stFeaiQB  >bf >  (telavinMTkereabef  boirSidiba 
joathidliTWer,  Bordoeatit  qpjpcapthat  tfadrefbBAiebeKbseB  ^cbeainig 
l<6i  the}pav|{bsa/of  cakivHtaoii>  tfaertlree^jandl  barfhe^fvoBiibgd 
diaiien>tb  lhe>vl^atfei^B«<]^;(lIifereirbr?find«Bdfibiitfbw:  ph 
aidaodifg  eaniberriKiadap'BseeplDiwhase-liatdklrluDra' bsdnintadar  by 
the  cattle  and  the  alligators,  which  last  are  veff^iniiiickbtisjii33ii-r[i 

boought  downiand  ds|}ositeArhi^reiiry  iihe(isuna}facDaflvmdi»liafriSir 
anrlndianrfandrfairifakfailj^; wtiorrbmain, he(i^ ih  dsfasigboff it {i^itdslt 
'most  oDDisBn^blq  pIa(fe^)!bhertt<b|3fngr'iKri  pddsibiUftjifiif  vtalbing  (mare 
t&air 50  ^v^ '  ff otn.  tt^rBstal i  tbci  nnlcp hdwaiixlge  itr ptesbises  i6>  tlhat 
ai'cojtiyiti^/the>£tiiiil  faeqefil>o£!tbeiBi^a*brel&e(  therer*  being'  Uw'fk 
l2a^dly«]iy4re^(!Grohi)iN.Exi(iorSjE/xLiMl  SiVi^i' hii'«'i  -mI  fr.iift. 
'  (In .idid>QojidkkQililihei>eaa%Et<ats)f9lzt cnffent^^whioiirint^enerU 
^kan^daiBCtniiiigraiMibffeBziigi^i/its  i(rakigdiavbaii^tlihe'gr^ataflti(ia 
the  dry  season)  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  ipeDii0Qri>  igaiii8t«wfaidk 
mb  tof^cd  fwiJAif  ttrarbtels  ^ifits)  ^fastf ;  'tbeite  km^sD^ajno^  aaidlTaU 
<if'  sdiont<&infehesi''(.<It  ajipcaya  bkdj^JtbatniMieh^iticr-iKigbnwBtBr 
at  bdc •  tendv'>hikna^b04i^W) vofterl a^ (tha^oihar'r  rtbd  tlaad^ii 
br«eEei!bauigtdb'doofatrtbef)oavseiiadtittgaoii  Afr  (Ckicatlf 

About  60  fadkomsiai^ade(t3)JBf)T«iaBbadBinJftlie(iiirte 
iha^Ocjiniiniil.  depa«dliev£i'obi/^e  Ubii^ 

^kh4iQra/^augb-a/hbg^<faVfca^  gvnft 

logwood  district  >k]>  /immedioiqnantiiy/tifxilidgwqad^  vfakbasfftas^ 
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ported  from  Tabasco.  In  the  rainj  season  there  is  sufficient  water 
for  the  bongos  and  other  craft,  some  of  which  carry  upwards  of 
1000  quintals,  to  load  above  and  proceed  to  the  Frontera  without 
lightening ;  but  in  the  dry  season  they  have  to  discharge  into  small 

o  anoes,  at  about  a  league  above  the  Tumbadero,  at  which  place  it 
is  either  shipped  in  vessels  loading  there  or  forwarded  in  craft  to 
the  Frontera.  There  is  in  the  Cojinicuil  not  less  than  15  feet, 
with  the  exception  of  a  shoal  about  30  fathoms  above  £1  Pozo 
Grande,  over  which  there  is  10  feet.     This  shoal  is  formed  by 

*a  few  trees,  which  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  worms  in  the 
liver. 

•  The  Chicaii,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Arroyo  de  M eluco, 
receives  most  of  the  water  that  is  brought  by  it,  and  is  said  to 
Join  the  Usumasinta  about  6  leagues  down.  In  the  dry  season 
litH  (hnreiit  was  about  2  miles  per  hour.  At  the  fork  of  the  river 
«•  *  is  'about  60  fathoms  wide,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Arroyo  de  MMuto  the  water  is  at  least  15  feet  deep,  and  continues 
wxp  fori  some  miles  dowti.  For  this  distance  there  are  here  and 
(bereoD'thc^  banks  of  the  Viver  a-few  trees. 

•  The  Arroyo  de  Meluco  jeins  the  river  Tepetitan  about  3  leagues 
-above  the  tofhxiof  the- same  name;  and  S.S.E.,  6  leagues  from 
^h&rTnmbadcrOj;  ift  I  enters  the  logwood  forest.     In  this  part  of  its 

ooufBe»it  wind?  through  low  savannahs,  interspersed  with  many 
naUL  lagoons,  that  in  the  rainy  season  are  overflowed.  The 
ootfntiyiB  a  &.B.>aild  easterly  direction  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
chaTlH^ter  for  several 'leagues,  with  scarcely  any  trees^  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  ffarest.  > 

I.  Tbe>|;endfal  dharadter  of  most  rivers  within  the  tropics  on  the 
Amieiiioaii  leontsnent,  where  ihe  land  in  the  vicinity  is  low  and 
formed  by  alljivild  deposit,-  is,  that  near  all  points  the  water  is 
shoal,  jind  the  bends  of  the  river  opposite,  deep  in  proportion ;  and 
if  in  4  reach  4hatcontiiiiues  for  any  distance,  it  happens  that  the 
banks  are  cbvered  with  timber,  the  deepest  water  will  then  in 
general  be  found  at  the  side  dn  which  the  high  trees  grow  close 
idown)  to  the  river ;  the  exceptions  being,  that  where  drift-wood 
(aconmnlatesiy  it  formb  a  bank  of  mud  or  sand  around  it,  and  diverts 
the  oorarse  of  the  stream. 

•  The  greatest  part  of  the  logwood  is  cut  and  piled  in  the  dry 
season,'  particularly  that  which  is  near  the  coast.  As  soon  as  the 
rivetfii-risd  in  the  rainy  seasdn,  the  land  becomes  intersected  by  a 
iNinsbbr 'of  smadV  streams;  and  the^wood  is  removed  in  small  canoes 
to  a  cleared  and  more  elevated  place,  where  it  is  then  cleaned  of 
>the  baik»  koA  irom  thence  remonred  in  larger  craft. 

Th6  logwood  cutters  are  mostly  paid  fc^  the  job,  and  can  earn 
firem  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  ahd  a  half  .per  day — two  days*  pay  being 
to  ktep  a  family  for  more  than*  a  week. 


'«*ll!*t(  -  » 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  logwood^  however,  is  cut,  and  the  land 
cultivated^  by  people  who  are  in  a  state  of  modified  slavery ;  and 
women  are  to  be  had  as  domestics  under  the  same  system,  both  in 
the  state  of  Tabasco  and  Oaxaca ;  and  it  exists  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic.  It  happens  in  this  manner — when  a  person  is 
employed  that  is  clear  of  debt,  the  first  object  is  to  obtain  as  much 
money  and  goods  as  they  can  from  their  employer ;  which  they 
will  take  up,  if  allowed,  often  to  an  extravagant  amount;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  pay  their  debt  they  in  general  get 
further  into  it.  As  the  laws  of  Mexico  compel  the  debtor  to 
work  out  the  debt,  the  party  becomes  bound  to  his  employer ; 
and  it  often  happens,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  are  good  hands 
at  work>  that  they  are  induced  to  involve  themselves  so  far  as 
to  have  no  power  of  clearing  ofiF  their  account  for  a  length  of 
time,  or  perhaps  for  ever :  by  this  means  their  services  are  se- 
cured, and  they  are  likewise  compelled  to  work  at  the  general 
rate  of  wages ;  should  either  party,  however,  be  desirous  of  part- 
ing, the  employer  gives  a  paper  stating  the  amount  that  is  due ; 
and  with  this  the  servant  looks  for  another  master,  who  has  to 
take  up  the  bill,  and  by  paying  it  thei servant  becomes,  until  it  is 
discharged,  that  person*s  property.  If  a  man  thus  circumstanced 
leaves  his  employer  and  works  for  another  without  permission,  he 
is  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  alcalde's  orders;  and  he  may  com* 
plain  to  the  same  authority  against  his  master  for  ill  treatment. 
And  it  is  often  the  case  that  their  value  for  service  is  represented 
by  the  amount  of  the  debt.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  woman  to  be 
in  debt  from  200  to  300  dollars,  and  a  man  from  400  to  500,  and 
sometimes  much  more.  Employment  being  plentiful  and  food 
cheap,  they  could  keep  out  of  debt  if  they  chose ;  and  they  occa- 
sionally work  hard,  but  it  is  only  by  fits  and  starts :  and  there  is  a 
great  want  of  habits  of  industry  and  economy  among  them. 


VI. — A  Description  of  the  Island  o/^  St.  Mary  {Azores). 
By  Carew  Hunt,  Esq.,  H.  M.'s  Consul  for  the  Azores. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Isles^  consist  of  nine  islands,  which  oc- 
cupy an  irregular  line,  at  unequal  distances,  stretching  from  the 
intersection  of  37°  N.  with  25°  W.  (the  situation  of  St.  Mary's) 
in  a  W.N.W.  i  W.  direction,  to  the  intersection  of  394**  and  31' 
the  situation  of  Flores.  The  distance  between  these  two  points 
is  about  400  geographical  miles. 

The  names  of  the  islands,  following  them  from  E.  to  W.,  are 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Michael's,  Terceira,  Graciosa,  St.  George's,  Pico, 
Fayal,  Flores,  and  Corvo :  the  two  first  and  the  two  last  being 
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separated  by  about  100  miles  from  the  others,  which  form  the  cen- 
tral group  of  the  Archipelago.  Their  aggregate  area  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authorities  ;  but  taking  the  trigo- 
nometrical measurement  of  the  outlines  laid  down  in  Laurie*s  last 
chart  of  the  Azores  as  a  guide,  the  account  of  the  Portuguese  en- 
gineers may  be  considered  correct,  and  the  whole  be  stated  at 
about  700  square  miles.  A  more  accurate  statement  may,  per- 
haps, be  given  when  the  survey,  which  has  been  commenced  by 
our  Government;  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alexander 
Yidal,  R.N.,  has  been  completed.* 

The  aspect  of  all  the  islands  is  very  similar  in  general  charac- 
teristics, presenting  an  elevated  and  undulating  outline,  with  little 
or  no  table  land ;  and  rising  into  peaksj  of  which  the  lowest  (that 
of  St.  Mary's)  is  nearly  2000  feet,  and  the  highest  (that  of  Pico) 
nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  Their  lines  of  sea- 
coast  are,  with  few  exceptions^  high  and  precipitous,  with  bases  of 
accnimulated  masses  of  fallen  rock;  in  which  open  bays^  or 
scarcely  more  enclosed  inlets,  form  the  harbours  of  the  trading 
towns.  Their  surface  is  irregular  like  their  outline ;  an  ascent 
leading  from  the  sea  to  the  central  ridge,  broken  into  successive 
acclivities  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ejected  volcanic  matter  has 
been  deposited ;  and  the  communication  between  two  such  lines 
of  ascent  being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  deep 
ravines,  cut  by  the  rains  of  winter  through  the  yielding  soil. 

The  first  discoverers  of  the  Azores  admiringly  mention  in  their 
histories  their  densely  wooded  state,  and  the  great  size  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  This  is  no  longer  a  true  picture.  Great  havoc  was 
made  by  the  discoverers  themselves  in  burning  down  extensive 
tracts,  as  an  easy  mode  of  clearing  the  land;  volcanic  eruptions 
must  have  overwhelmed  much  of  the  remainder ;  and  the  demands 
of  an  increasing  population  probably  completed  the  destruction  of 
what  these  two  causes  had  spared.  Forests  there  are  now  none  : 
small  and  young  plantations,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
and  occasional  wilds  of  heath  and  shrubs,  with  orange  gardens 
and  a  few  straggling  rows  of  poplars,  make  up  the  present  phase 
of  the  '^  densely- wooded  Azores.**  Some  of  the  masses  of  lignite 
found  in  the  ravines,  where  they  protrude  from  the  high  side  walls 
of  pumice,  tufa,  and  scoriee,  in  which  they  are  embedded,  show 
to  what  a  size  the  present  species  of  myrica,  cedar,  myrtle,  and 
Erica  arborea  once  attained ;  trunks  of  the  two  first  being  found 
of  3  feet  diameter,  and  of  the  last  more  than  12  inches,  presenting 
their  peculiar  marks  of  growth,  and  being  easily  recognised  in 
their  state  of  lignite. 


^  This  excellent  iqrrey  has  been  completed  since  the  present  paper  was  written.— 'Ed. 
t  The  exact  height  of  Pico  Alto  at  St.  Mary's  is  1889  feet,  and  that  of  the  Peak  of 
Pico  7613  feet,  both  measured  barometrically  by  Capt.  Vidal. 
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of  the  other  principal  islands  of  the  group,  and  has  since  sent  home  a  description  of  St. 
Michael's. — ^Bd. 
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most  part  with  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island.     Of  trees 
ifietfi]|«0tftot>tt^4ii^^tUi^bf'tH^n^         ^di  ttiy4Ui^ttl>^^ 

atlH^'todl  1^  yekMd' J»r^f^«Ul<1&iiifl^  to^%^  ^M^hmk  dPibof  h'J 
/j^Itf fiU'^lk^y^i^'M^i^^  libMiRVtMiott^r  aSdii(I¥;^WhW^<t&i» 

growth.     It  is  of  trap  formation,  and^Mt^i^  iibl  ?ti'%(^A  6f  iM^iA^ 
ill^ay4nU'itlftM'^e/'Wlhich>i!i'fi^i^'i6}^'bM'^^ 

id^irtiij^  i*th^'6l&ei»  f(^y^  mf^Vrf^iimAsf^'^^^c4AKh^^^^ 

kti*  ikviP^Uhi^  >hM' A>^bi^^  ihW^mMian'6{'i''iB6  'Altb^,  wSiltii  tde 

i(lkce>^etoiieiy  tm^dAA^  '^cAibiP^li^  ^  ^tdd'  nii^^^  'of  th^t^iiblknd  1 
•i  <}Mift'¥«^ga^idcf'^B^eMi->li^JBW^dM''^a^allkt;'  WH6  ^tjfi^ 
tiikhed^M^^otoMiiriM  A^Ardl^iii'VSd/.^is  <5^oi4libti<thht'Sti  J^Hiyk 
iM^i^'A^^^  dt^iM^^i^i''<<VBe^%r'i5e]f(^ii(Y^ U  f^iie^bltit^e^ iA 
the  predominance  of  pectinal  shells  in  their ^^oi^irme  dej^bstSf^^'biit 
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lttttftlt,"*kdl  iil^ft  sttiall  dhi^m'tx^'ih^  ^aitW^h!  bf  V?lla'di  l^^tirW, 
te^a'dtetittwttf*ii»WAlfe'foi^-  '-Itt'lltt-  fait" Sde'afli^ •««  cMiiftiiis 
tfci  to  ritteartyfeVetJ  litfg^t  ibbVi^iih^  fi^W^\Hi^m6ViWf'iii^ekr, 
irtdiimig'tbwslWlk  the ^r ai'arftal^^bf  ^(fttt^O*-^ ^ ^It^^votild  feeem 
tbttt  they  hid  VWgibiiUy  ^  le\^' ilpji^-^tifftltej  »ttWi  tbit  tHe^  Hfcret^ 
tteolWi '4rt«<^^  ttfe&>lWb^rt«rt  fbiftWm'  'Wtti  tth6''sfttti<il^  gtiWM  sMft 
which  takes  place  in  the  partial  upset^-^f'titlb^'jWy  6f  ftiVd^''  ' 
•  In  moretW^hfiepttn'iof'^h^bjiife^ai^  dSleS  6P  ^ *Hfelf d^  W 
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ther  change  was  effected  bj  the  creation  of  new  and  extensively 
ramified  fissures  in  the  base,  and  the  injection  of  a  fused  calcare- 
ous substance^  which  has  taken  the  semi-crystalline  texture,  and 
has  much  the  colour  of  the  Lisbon  limestone.  These  veins  are 
less  abundant  on  the  W.  than  on  the  E.  side,  from  which  they 
are  doubtless  <x)ntinued  to  the  N.E. ;  the  Formigas  rocks,  at  a 
distance  of  20  miles,  being  equallj  full  of  them. 

The  character  of  the  lower  bed  having  been  described,  the  re]a«- 
tive  position  of  the  others  will  be  better  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing Table^  and  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  map. 


Letters 

of 

Reference. 

SBCOND  BED. 

UPPER  BED. 

SURFACE. 

A. 

A  blackish  norpbyritic  amygdaloid,  pcusing  into  coarse 
red  wacke — ^the  amygdaloid  posMssing  but  a  small 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  wackd  a1>ound- 
ing   in  angite  and  impeifeetly  crystallised  horn* 
blende. 

A  strong  greyisli  argillaee- 
ous  soil,  mixed  and  co- 
vered with  small  deeom> 
posing  basaltic  pellets, 
which  display  a  concentric 
laminated  stmctore. 

B. 

A  scarcely  penetrable  concrete  of  marine  shells  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  so  firmly  Imbedded  in  a  granular 
Semi-ealoareons  cement  as  in  no  case  to  come  out 
entire.     The  species  recoMniised  are  as  follows: — 
FKten  JacobsBOs— TomateUa  fosciata— Turbo  rngosua 
~a  natiea  ?  a  cytherea  ?  and  a  turritella  ?    Rounded 
nodules  of  the  preceding  amygdaloid  are  found  im- 
bedded in  this  concrete;  probal>ly  deri7ed  ftom  its 
surboe,  and  a  proof  of  its  existence  below. 

The  same. 

C. 

The  columnar  basalt  (pris- 
matic near  D)  before  de- 
scribed.   It  is  uncertain 
whether  it  is  a  part  of 
the  base  or  a  more  re- 
cent bed. 

A  new  porphyritic  amyg- 
daloid, containing  per- 
haps  50    per   cent,   in 
nodules  of  carbonate  of 
Ume. 

The  soil  the  same  as  before ; 
but  having  loose  mnsies<rf 
cellular  amygdaloid  not 
porphyritic — the  cellnles 
encrusted  with  sedlitesaBd 
other  trappean  minerals. 

D. 

The  new  porphyritic  amyg- 
daloid appears,  here  and 
there,  to  nave  forced  it- 
self between   the  base 
and  the  shell-bed. 

A   confosed    concrete    of 
sand,  shells  (of  tlie  spe- 
cies described),   and  a 
fine-grained  tiifk,   with 
horizontal  layers  of  car- 
bonate  of  lime.     Tlie 
shells  ?ery  brittle. 

The  same. 

£. 

The  same  as  at  A. 

The    porphyry    of    Pico 
Alto. 

A  friable  sconaoeons  soil, 
coloured  deep  red  by  iron, 
and  very  bairen. 

P. 

The  only  discoverable  bed  above  the  base  in  this  divi- 
sion is  that  of  Pico  Alto;  composed  of  a  light  brown 
porphyry,  the  base  trachytic,  and  contaiuing  crystAls 
of  oisrk  red  and  glassy  felspar. 

A  fertile  aigillaceons  soil, 
occasionally  strewed  with 
loose  masses  of  baaalt 

These  data  render  it  probable  that  the  beds  of  the  island  lie  in 
the  successive  order  displayed  in  the  section  subjoined  to  the  map. 
And  it  would  appear,  with  respect  to  the  course  of  changes,  that 
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tlie  fandamental  bed  of  botalt,  when  fonning  the  bottom  of  the  tea, 
was  not  level,  but  ascended  to  the  eastward^  as  if  it  had  flowed 
from  that  *  direction ;  that  a  sabmarine  eruption  produced  the 
second  beds  of  amygdaloid  and  wacke,  and  that  to  this  succeeded 
a  deposition  of  marine  shells.  From  the  partial  fusion  of  these 
may  have  been  derived  the  calcareous  veins  now  found  in  the 
basalt,  and  from  a  mixture  of  the  fused  matter  with  sand,  the 
cement  which  now  so  firmly  holds  the  shells  togeHxet.  The  elevation 
of  the  whole,  and  the  formation  of  the  porphyritic  mass  in  the 
ceaUe,  perhaps  concluded  the  series  of  operations ;  which  of  the 
two  last  had  precedence,  there  might  perhaps  be  found  positive 
indications  to  prove.  There  are  no  marks  of  marginal  erosion  by 
water,  which  would  have  been  left  if  the  appearance  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  island  had  long  preceded  that  of  the  lower.  If  the 
rounded  nodules  of  amygdaloid,  now  embedded  in  the  shell  lime- 
stone in  great  numbers,  and  larger  pebbles  found  in  other  locali- 
ties, are  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  marginal  water-wearing,  it 
would  appear  that  the  island  has  been  subjected  to  an  alternation 
of  elevation  and  re-immergence  in  water  of  great  depth  and  con- 
sequent pressure. 

Near  the  base  of  Pico  Alto,  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  tower  to  Saint  Lorenzo,  is  a  high  bank  of  soft  com- 
position, which,  at  a  few  feet  distance,  much  resembles  syenite. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  decomposed  remains  of  a 
syenitic  dike,  and  that  Pico  Alto  was  not  without  its  eruptive 
disturbance  before  it  issued  from  deep  water.  Some  of  the 
ejected  dSbris  of  the  quiescent  volcanoes  at  St  Michael's  exactly 
resemble  the  substance  of  this  bank,  except  that  they  have  lost 
Htde  of  their  original  hardness  and  consistence.  The  dikes 
which  have  been  left  after  the  later  of  the  operations  described 
might  perhaps  be  discovered  in  a  boat ;  but  the  height  of  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  renders  the  search  by  land  equally  dangerous 
and  uncertain. 

The  large  masses,  which  now  appear  as  small  islands  off  dif- 
ferent parts  of  St.  Mary's,  form  a  striking  feature  in  its  geology ; 
presenting  as  they  do  proofs  of  the  immense  force  by  which  they 
were  detached.  The  largest,  to  the  westward,  appears  to  have 
sunk  on  one  side ;  while  another  on  the  eastward,  which  contains 
a  cave  full  of  stalactite,  would  seem  to  be  a  fragment  fallen  from 
the  semi-circular  and  crater-like  excavation  at  G. 

On  the  N.  and  E.  sides  and  near  the  S.E.  angle  are  copious 
springs  of  excellent  water ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island  there 
are  none  of  any  volume,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  suffer 
great  privations  in  summer  in  consequence.  The  largest  springs 
are  found  at  H.  and  L.,  where  they  are  of  sufficient  power  to  turn 
a  common  overshot  mill-wheel,  and  prove,  by  their  undiminished 
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subterraneous  reservoirs.  In  XbS  heavjjraj^^/pf^fMlt^ j{HM!ipi9Mfc 
all  ov^  the  island  car^  off  torrents  of  water ;  leaving,  however, 
sufEcIent  to  percolate  througrh  the  hi&rher  strata  to  keep  .the 
r^ular^jupnngji'Open  all  the  year  rouifd.  At -villa  9f>t}(T7?^^ 
a  ravine  has  been  cut  out'  about  80  fe^  in  Qeptli^  the  water 
escaping  by  a  similar  cavity  in  the  dike  which  leads  to  the  Beacoo 

Hill    ..»  «'.  >  if  n.';i*!  T'»»^»  L'fi. -rr-'  »'i<it  lOfouqoiM 

ThaiMiple  OMUerals  are  pot  ntunero;}s,  bsriktbeyar^iA-fOtieral 
ezcellentiexan^les  of  their  species.  r.Thettaaffiiahoti'UalUt^  do 
Porto  occurs  in  splendid  and  well-formed  crystals,  many  of  them 
more  tSM  three  <filalfeW'<lf'^^<fiH^  in  diameter.     To  the  east- 
ward smairtfp7  well-defined  crystals  of  analcime  and  sarcolite  are 
found  in  the  cellular  amygdaloid ;  on  the  sea-shore  E.  of  Point 
MiaUnisce  are  .bwuUfal.fpecipwiiinfrf  oiHiUh?t»i>i<»hiiitj W|  tM" 
nov(b^n[»  liuie  wd  .noai^  SaiOk  I<oqww<i|ilbfr9ii$f>#|ii'«buiij^iloec^6i 
Itxg^  mvfifiiyip^  tbowooiA^  aE^.MrafgpitHf  l^i^^i^mbvim^ifijid 
so  firmly  retained  by  a  hard  matrix  that  jbfi  ilpjiitiiniTiiijt'WfyilJtglii 
9x^  seUo^g  S!iliftfa«taf5r«    Jtteav  the  |Mf ifd^<;huif«hf0f «Sta»t#}{^t^' 
rito  s«ibtarraae6!WA.dei9Mits  of . »» soft  ^Okjip^;  eatth'T^rlt^ypi^yftftiigh 
thp  nutire  UMsmsior  .«se  i»4Ba](i||g  ocpfnt;;  luMl.'thfl^.sea4ind(> 
ajii^imdy  in  grains  of  fpeovUaii^ftfd  ofUikeWLlitOfi.  1 1^  )  r^  >.i  yifiijt«<r» 

Tlif^  Isanti  iflon#t4i&r  feo«a  ibps4  of  it]^jMbatf»laiiAi^^itUrlti' 
a  list  mSU  bftw^eanader  tb»  h«^i9£^at.JMii9kaclsia jWt  jdiMSiuid^ 
of  alptium  flWet  (^ixoiiai)*  uttd  prieUf-peKif  c«B(bi»  ia  koM/Moff^ 
mMi}F  months  of  thie  ylear.^ve  t»^SU'A^5'4al^4^sltj^9lil4ibxtfOBsii 
ttM^uii,  •pf^aNRanoe*  Bo^^oUa, jtuwIoKiiir  giiK>wA  (oi.  &i  'h^g«d  mmi 
hei«;  while  of  liie  Al^p^  ^gugwwft  .v»lgHie<  JBmij^riiffwmitm( 
sbmfismit  at  Flpres»  appear,  taibe  onkjAomivjaAdjjZosiviat^pvronHn} 
glows  tngraater  liHwrieme.  U  it  HurabyM^  heM  mnjHiBise>lhai> 
vari^uft  Arbor^sc«atr  ferns. pi  gr««t.  site  .w^, wmdi heos l^iiSoatf j 
exist  at  present.  m;^  uc j  ri;->i  c t 

N.i^|m(4>ev4Moita4iof.tliieciiiiiale  ^terhtf^^ivM^  a4<A^pBB'lUs 
eitbv  a.bBTCNeneter  «r  «  thlsia»emsl«r^  •  !The^largttB'a|Mri«g^.0ff> 
water  have  at  theic.fK»i«l0i4if  diieliair9»iS»  wititmBm:^&mfmttxxwm^-{ 
68^,  wiiich  would  pinove  (M  ^dit.  nnwas  ndninl.iicat  ti»  flbtf)Dnicli> 
greater  here  tbafc  iii.tbe.oilMMr  Mwmhk^  Ji  iisuiaid;thilt'il0«i;SiiiM 
falls  than  «t  £t  MiQlM>di*s,.6r  whieh  JtiM  l■DBnal^f^o£.tlktuS8^aiI 
and  the  goeater  height  oi.  kA-jamakimam\  ^4000  Ussl^  dkajruhniAi) 
sufficient  cause.     *       '.. .  r    ;..   ,..,•  i.  •».    .  ...-m,  ^t  tuAs 

The  populaitioB  was,4akte,bf  «enk«t  i«  184(]t'«h«»'lh»i'i^ 
noiaber  was  4606  soaJ«rlmi««a.(iaSli]^^  Ahv^^ofejimiL* 
this  ituinberof  <heivseft'&>]MSitfadb'amatt>J»wpi^  Vyis  dotPflcto-aad-i 
the  haiiJiets.of  SMttto  £spkt«0'fMBd.SQ6ta  jBuhpiSQ  ihe  rinsaindnti' 
Qoosistiiigaf  single  di^elUngs  biuilf  oa  this  fsans  eu|tiMled Jby:tlMis  i 
reqpfctiveiMcttfMJkf    AifnH^bv  ilsteeafavitd  ihetoffieiaLMliiniij 


t.^»./«til        r..t.  i|    ,  III*//  «  ■  e)ifti*t««l   *t»»  «'Mi:*_L::.   /-    -ijt    !J*v 
r  I      1        1.      f  i;         Jlales.       Females. 

ltt»fl        "*    i'    "''     L     -...t     Mil    iljiJf'tt!     *^*  •  4tj4'l   *••   JhH  ••*'* 

•  •    ».  .1*1  •».!♦  I't  r  'i  >i  if,>i.-/i  'jA'A%  'lot  I'i   M:-»i;i  It  »;'»!-;?  v,  ^ii '^.•••r  w  • 

Proprietor  farmen  and  their  familiet  •         59  64   '    ^ ' 

,   ■      ■.     i       •     Hi»ii»a!tP<ia4C.>^M     WW  .  ■ 


I    x  •».!•    ■.      .  !i        i  \  •    *  *  ..  '»      t  ..   :       I 


The  fteJtemtnanoe? Ht 4ke  ftamteii'of  feuJtile^'ever  ttnleti,  wUcb\ 
it  is  to  lye  obseH«tl»  is^cohftn^d' tJ  Are^  "kgei-  ftbot^  mi^ii  7«iifs/ 
is  to  Iwiitivvbaltfd  to««ihft  MHifm)  &tagfW^km'  of :  agnctdtttrfti 
libcmtewtifthii  IfiMtcr  Mt.->    t    »  -      '      '  '^  t 

T^^rii^wete- in'tll0«'7e4r  <ptieccilli%  t6e  cetMiis,  )Wbhtbs>  39 
niai rt<ge»i athd '1 7Af*'- (ibe'  offidih}-^  ufafeb^r  ffS'iifMr  |]«^ on  erfor ) 
(l«iill».<  ''AtUlii»iraX#  p#piiI||ikHi  l4Ml(l'%e  tnGMtt«it|^ ;  bn^  tbe 
contrary  is  stated  I0>bo4ll«*4i«tj*  > Tb*- mANK  «C'Bdids  At^sm^M 
of  sli0'  AiMw^tfbtllAiMriA  ijoniloflf  iA  t8d7,'i^t  wthteti  abAut 
198d):  >slaM^ '  Wltbe^V  ^Mg  lit^  a«botk|f]  tbM  Ibe  populaiioii  ^t 
Sk^  Malr/«  iHras  «iite»  ^SMQ  m^^,  '|lM  thai  it  bad  d«e^eflS0d  ^jr 
nsaoh'  dii#ii^|f ^ba  •  ^i<lK;a<)iii^  4w«fi tf *  yecdto.  i|  is  difKottt^  «o  ba^er- 
tani^batsvib'^oMbM^'  «i  tb*-  ^;cMu*  Iras'  foirmertj  iMieb  neglected 
ia^^bmwf  iilaaMls,*««d*tlH!i'AiitbOfMai  beuig  ^poaed  to  ib«  emi- 
ga«lio»<pi  <tb«  >bibbibitams,ti»  vs  eafrtted  on  in  a  grecN  bMuMire 
claadcMMijn  TJie  jpimfMMioto of  Mrtbsto adMrriag^  wo«M  show 
tba*  ifier^  as  •  pusiy  e^«tol  iMSirfbn^f  tba  foriMr  ksgiKmaie  mid 
il  legitimate. 

-/Fbsi'pa^>ka  «r9<fciibmUy  ^MMoformiH)  afid  actha,  and  their 
Gteipdmapi  lasieast^l  featoMr|»aitaiM  aaove  ^f  a  fiorlbern  oba*' 
raetttr-'lbuaias'  gMRnteUy  Mettiii'  tbd  Fdrtugcitse.  Tbo  men  are 
of  giiod'«beiyb4i  aAdj  ■awftrtiriy  nAlfaoa^  freqfetitly  «xpMed  to 
scarcil^'ef  ioitd.  •  Iniibrir  nrtMSWare  tbajr  arrf  mild'and  efig:aglifig, 
rtadbf-toi'tendetfeteodiiir  MkVMkc0  •r')p*otiikiMi»,  tod  scrupulously 
eaaofcii^Milulttilmlis;  lotwbsalt'tiwyigiM  gretftor apparsttt cordKality 
tban  is  observed  in  the  neighbouring  island.  They  uve*  ^'  grav^' 
tiniffenMiaett>y'aDd*dMiseliMd(iiio  p6p«iflir  tepsms  and  animfements* 
omogfrodbabl^  to  '^M'^isUiiyiaiid'aeiaaMisjdiAiettll^      their 


eioiatoBCs/ kud  the  ^iler^[irai€ifiS'i%ia€imv  sbat^th«y  are>  Tatbeir 


owtt^  arndsv  ^^'iflerjf'pbotf/*  •  'Vct^isn^Tefftdp^ily^'lAMrre  am  tto  indi^ 
catiana  of*  thta  poircrtyt'  iboirdlMs  ta  wboia  and  ckoidy,  and 
Ibabnha^saa.ite-Jitelt>kapa»jbaib  iaaUbiaid  oisiaidi»  and  ioa  gqad 
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repair.  The  cheapness  of  lime^  pottery,  and  tiles  enables  thenij  at 
a  trifling  cost^  to  provide  themselves  with  a  Bufficient  stock  of 
necessary  household  utensils,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  roofs  and 
plaster  of  their  houses.  Indeed^  there  is  perhaps  no  CQuntry  of 
the  same  resources  where  the  external  appearance  of  the  bouses 
lends  a  more  cheerful  air  to  the  landscape,  or  shows  more  outward 
signs  of  prosperity  and  generally  diffused  wealth. 

Their  language  shows  the  effect  of  their  insular  situation  in  a 
number  of  local  terms  not  understood  elsewhere.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  plaintive  pitch  of  voice  in  speaking, 
which  is  more  strongly  perceptible  when  they  are  excited  or 
angry. 

Judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  people  as  to  the 
state  of  public  morality  at  St.  Michael's,  it  would  seem  that  vice 
is  not  prevalent  in  their  character.  Nor  do  the  annals  of  the 
island  exhibit  any  recent  examples  of  grave  crimes^  or  any  great 
amount  of  minor  offences.  The  prison  of  the  place,  intended  for 
the  confinement  alike  of  debtors  and  offenders,  is  seldom  tenanted. 
Such  an  apparent  result  might  arise  from  other  causes  than  a 
high  state  of  morality  in  the  people ;  but  those  causes  would  be 
known,  and  if  they  comprehended  neglect  of  their  duties  by  the 
authorities,  the  general  complaints  would  be  too  distinct  not  to  be 
well  known.  Will  not  this  be  considered  an  unusual  state  of 
things,  when  it  is  added  that  St.  Mary's  is  made,  by  the  judicial 
authorities  of  the  other  islands^  a  kind  of  penal  settlement  for 
the  transportation  of  minor  offenders  ? 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  coarse  woollen  or  linen  jacket^  waist- 
coat, and  trowsers,  of  domestic  or  British,  manufactured  mate- 
rials *  the  feet  are  bare ;  the  hair  cut ;  and  the  head  covered  with 
a  carapuga.  The  carapu^a  is  a  close  skull-cap,  with  a  very  large 
front,  useful  in  shading  the  eyes  from  the  sun,  and  a  back  curtain 
which  falls  on  the  shoulders,  while  it  is  brought  round  to  the  front 
and  fastened  under  the  chin.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  of  the 
same  materials,  closely  covering  the  person ;  the  feet  are  bare ; 
the  hair  braided  and  plaited  down  the  back ;  the  head-dress  the 
same  as  that  of  the  men,  but  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  plain 
white  handkerchief. 

The  schools  of  public  education  established  by  government  (at 
the  expense  of  the  local  funds)  are  not  attended  by  more  than 
fifty-two  pupils,  all  males ;  nor  is  there  any  growing  disposition 
to  increase  this  number.  The  course  of  education  does  not  com- 
prehend more  than  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
after  making  a  little  progress  in  these  branches,  the  boys  are  re- 
moved, in  order  that  they  may  enter  upon  those  occupations  by 
which  they  may  earn  their  subsistence.  A  few,  the  children  of 
persons  in  better  circumstances^  complete  this  rudimentary  course. 
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The  religious  duties  of  the  ))eople  are,  as  to  externals,  fulfilled 
with  great  exactitude  and  regularity,  and  more  personal  respect  is 
p^d  by  them  to  their  clergy  than  is  observed  in  the  neighbouring 
island.  They  are,  however,  aware  that  this  body,  in  receiving 
salaried^  small  though  they  be,  from  government,  no  longer  de- 
pend exclusivdly  on  their  parishioners  for  support;  and  they 
therefore  contribate  few  voluntary  ofTerings  to  increase  the  pit- 
tance paid  tb  the  clergy »* 

The  people  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  severe  internal  dis- 
eases ;  but  some  of  an  external  eruptive  character  are  both  widely 
spread  and  aggravated.  As  a  consequence  perhaps  of  their 
poor  diet,  the  summer  no  sooner  sets  in  than  the  itch  becomes 
almost  universal,  exciting  no  remark,  and  causing  no  feeling  of 
disgrace.  The  local  pharmacopeia,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  herbs,  is  insufficient  to  check  its  progress ;  and  the  only  cure 
expected  is  the  return  of  winter,  with  its  specific  of  colder 
weather. 

In  investigating  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  nothing  is 
mor^  striking  than  the  tenure  by  which  the  agricultural  portion 
generally  hold  their  land.  The  farmer  Is  a  tenant-at-will,  paying 
to  the  landlord  in  the  nature  of  rent,  after  deduction  of  tithe  from 
the  whole,  one-half  of  the  pn)duce  in  kind.  An  average  rent  of 
between  five  and  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  (the  wheat  selling 
for  about  65.  the  bushel)  is  sometimes  paid ;  but  the  average  of 
production  being  no  more  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  the 
tenant^  in  common  years,  gains  nothing  by  this  commutation^  and 
is  a  decided  loser  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  old  system  of  a  par- 
titive rent  naturally  finds  support  from  long-established  custom, 
and  the  cases  in  which  rateable  rents  are  paid  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  individual  experiments.  Such  a  mode  of  tenure  is 
obviously  ruinous  to  the  cultivator,  while  it  enhances  the  income 
of  the  proprietor^  and  gives  him  a  despotic  influence  over  his 
tenantry.  If  the  numbers  of  the  population  have  decreased,  and 
ttill  continue  to  decrease  by  emigration,  the  radical  cause  will  be 
found  in  this  tenure  of  land ;  for  while  the  peasant  of  St.  Mary's 
can  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  at  St.  MichaeFs,  or  become 
wealthy  in  the  Brazils^  he  is  not  likely,  with  the  knowledge  of 
those  results  of  emigration,  to  prefer  an  existence  bordering  on 
starvation  in  his  own  island. 

The  whole  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  is  comprised  in 
2500  quarters  of  wheat,  2500  quarters  of  Indian  corn,  200  boxes 
of  oranges^  and  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  potatoes,  beans,  and  other 
articles  not  registered.  About  half  the  wheat  and  all  the  oranges 
are  exported;   the  remaining   provisions  are  consumed   on  the 

*  *lhe  taperior  prioit  receiTes  40A  a-year,  the  inferior  inrietti  SO/.^  and  the  curatea 
SO/,  s-jcar  each. 

t2 
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fMand.     To  the  growth  of  thU  produce  i$  appropriated  one-sixth 

of  the  whole  area;  the  remainder  is  sterile.  Of  the  western  plain 
Bihe  greater  part  is  fit  only  for  pasturage,  the  rest  being  either 
^^arren  mountain-land  or   underwood.     There  are  about  2800 

iiead  of  horned  cattle,  2000  sheep,  1200  pigs,  600  goaU,  and  100 
^ilorses  and  asses.  For  these  the  grass  and  other  fodder  of  the 
^land  do  not  afford  a  su£Bcient  supply  of  food ;  and  they  are 
-therefore  fed  in  winter  on  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  aloes,  which 
n«re  cultivated  for  the  purpose  on  the  stony  ground  and  the  other- 
'im&e  unprofitable  sides  of  the  ravines* 

s')^  The  land  communications  are  extensive,  and  in  dry  weather 
-%kcellent;  the  nearly  exclusive  use  of  ox-carts  for  transportii^ 
^•produce  maintaining  a  good  width,  and  the  firm  consistence  of  the 
s%bil  giving  them  a  resisting  and  durable  foundation.  The  island 
^ifi  on  all  sides  easy  of  defence  against  external  attack,  the  various 
^^landing-places  being  close  to  and  commanded  by  high  positions, 
'iftid  without  cover  for  a  disembarking  force.  The  artificial  de- 
'\f6nces  are  at  present  insufficient  in  number  and  in  bad  repair, 
^iftfid  the  number  of  landing-places  would  render  a  large  force 

necessary  for  the  repelling  of  invasion ;  as  may  be  seen  on  refer- 
^'^nce  to  the  map^  on  which  they  are  marked  with  an  anchor. 

^'*  The  best  internal  positions  are  those  on  the  eastern  side,  ex- 

^*^^pt  that  any  attempt  to  cross  the  deep  ravines  ofthe  western  in  the 

'^face  of  an  effiective  enemy,  would  be  very  disastrous.    The  deepest 

'^6(  these  lies  close  to  the  town,  and  would  be  easily  defended  under 

'd>ver  of  the  houses ;  while  in  turning  it,  a  force  would  be  oom- 

thanded  by  the  adjacent  Beacon  Hill  to  the  eastward.    There  are 

**  is^veral  disused  convents  and  other  large  buildings  in  good  repair* 

'  Avhich  would  serve  as  good  and  easily-defended  quarters  for  an 

;dccupying  force,  and  the  surplus  production  of  corn  and  cattle 

'  vrould  give  for  their  use  an  abundant  first  supply  of  provisions. 

'  i[!>n  the  whole  subject,  however,  the  best  information  could  be 

given  by  Captain  Vidal^  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned, 
'  and  whose  profession  and  experience  in  surveying  would  render 
'bim  a  high  authority  on  a  question  of  this  nature. 


> .  •  • 
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VII. — A  Description  ofthe  Island  of  St.  Michael  (Azores). 

By  Mr.  Consul  Carew  Hunt. 

1.  This  island*  as  delineated  in  the  accompanying  map,  lies 
between  the  25th  and  26th  meridians  of  W.  long.,  a  little  S.  of 
,the  38th  parallel  of  N.  lat.*  describing  a  curved  figure  of  pretty 
regular  breadth  as  a  whole*  and  occupying  an  area  of  224  square 
miles.     The  chief  town*  Ponta  Delgada^  is  at  the  W.  side  of  a 


ru<kJB   air   9-B43-     ,I.o««i 
001  I>no  U)<i"a  Odb  -e^ki  OOL'l  .(j- 

9M  V9dji;bnfi    ;  Ik>o1  lo 

d'jiilM  .*aj)lii  odi  lo  eavssi  Imtiujff,^- 

-i3jilo  90)  bfifi  bnufj'ni 

isdiGsw  "-lb  ni  bno  .o 

■iiii  lu  ot^^ttitnot 
luinlii  sd't     .IK  lili:  ill  I  uul 
euiiniiv  3  li  ,'A-)filtn  lEniiJj 
,eiiojii»H{  idjjid  vd  bnbiicmi 
-■if>  IcoDbic  sill'     .ooiol 


£K»]t-.  i^r  >Mn  iHii  ■■  ^ 


I 

1'^  odi  (»T     .bnr.lziWuq  Jaotcl  oili  oj  ^nif)io'nr,  Jni/^rjjig  .i;>/;m  >^,  ryiU  rro  vrcf  ol^iw 
^r,9iJ3  '^lodv/ ^rll  '  .ynol   7/  \*^!  'c'i:  fmfi    /i  V.|-  '"JS  JjjI   ni    ahnih 

i  Jicq  T)lf,9i:^  'jlmnUi    'nit  a/.   Joofj?n  niit   ni    /I'Hiiif  ^Adr.t'Amno'y  ^i  ai^iIT 
[-fiiiiJnuoni  n*iin*fiil:vr-)?  TtnkI  r.  nrt»il  ?M>ii  bfiM  .M  oil  T      .7/  oi  .'A  moii  hoaanff 
Jij'j  bomoii  lo  fjiJS'JfJ   f>nr[fii   /Jlof   r.  of   fioi;r/*>I»)    t'lol  OOM    |>nn  OOi'I   ni?»v/l'Kf 

.eoa8fi  hnn  aoaitfi  O-)^^^*  itomv/I'mC  jjfzii'^fl  iii  i»ninr,v  ,«)^nx;T  Iriln^.i  15  il'jidv/  nicnl 
oftc  Jon  of)  biiB\  tiivift  oili  ni  :2niJ;>ni!in»)j  Jni./zl?')//  *jifj  ot  znui  ,i')ol  OUuSi 
w  nc  L^l  9iolsi9»  (li/^i/f>r.i^  iaroi  /JM2  ')il'r  .«*)«  oili  M/odij  OO'K^*,  ,or,^|  5)b  r.o!>A 
;  lol  bolisvijltij  «)^i''  f>7nm  Jon  ?J  ii  'jI'iiIy/  jtnio<j  ix.r.I  oifl  ^oniilwunrjq/?  ni  8enil'> 
I  oldiiJfloiqnn  o?rO  Rli  bnr.  .lovml  tr  hmm^i  j/')a  tir.fj  mVV  .(hjiil  jmo'I  Oul  lu<>(fr. 
inio'>  hnisl  'hVV  c/ohrioni  oinxnlnv  airoTjinun  losiifufar/a  oifj  /d  ^jMinnxoiq  2i?  /»nil 
fion  '){{!  ;  inoll'npnu  mom  tjIui  'ivini))  r.  ni  hMTfui  ,n()ijr,/f)I')  I'vji  OOol  JiKKln  lo 
iniiJJrnjim  f>)uf)o-^wDiq8no)  'hJt  yd  [y)Ai>  ,n  \un')d  fjtm'vttr')  molaov/  9iil  cunlfijf 
B  modi  :2"ivi5  li^is  ^'^^h'  n^>  zoioila  ?ii  '^.  j.:m  odr  ovodi?  Jooi  t'xGl  ,i?fnoO  i?iT)^ 
/ar.o  fcohia  lie  iioooqzc  f)ill  Jir>q  x-ninij.nrn  -xfj  lO  /)l)<n  hnr.  .noiloid  ,v/oI  oin 
[')d  a')o/dq-ii(ii[)fiP<>i^-''»''^i-»  ni;  Jr.  Tit  >  tu'>  /,  i  ii»^j'>rii  ,;>no',  hoJjionmJ  lai^v  c'io  Jr,dl 
19V03  Juodiiv?  bf<I  ^*  *>^  8'>bia  .H  Ixfc  ..  //  ,,/  odi  no  ^ndlrd  hirn  Jool  00*^1  luodr, 
i"n([   Jr,  oix;  eoon'^"^*  iulT      .iliiiil  tv*\  HM'^  |,rfn  <''>o  rioowJod  i(»  jai-o)  •udu')ibn«»q 

lodniun  riili  bi^nn?.  odl  no  <ju  nf/oidj  ,a/li.'i<|  Id  noiin-wi'ini  Mrli  vd  boiir*/ ft 
I  *)di  lol  yi/tif-ii^n'.  .nrnJfinom   >'.'i  io  snai  odJ  Uixiiut  biv^  ,zAiwh  bnr. 

J  ,q/uii  oilj  oJ  f)>i  iJ^^''   Irrnyroi  filivioivizi  ?a  ^yu-\\u,>.  -nh  arii.q   T^bid   odJnl 
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wide  bay  on  the  S.  coast,  situated,  according  to  the  latest  published 
charto>  in  lat.  37*  45^  N.  and  25»  3^  W.  long.  io 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  aspect  as  the  islandfis 
])assed  from  E.  to  W.  The  E.  end  rises  from  a  bluff  sea-cliff  .«^f 
between  1200  and  1400  feet  elevation  to  a  lofty  inland  peiA^ 
from  which  a  central  range,  varying  in  height  between  2000  aiid 
2500  feet,  runs  to  the  westward,  terminating  in  the  Serra  da 
Agoa  de  Pao,  3060  above  the  sea.  The  sea-coast  gradually  de- 
clines in  approaching  the  last  pointy  where  it  is  not  more  thw 
about  100  feet  high.  The  part  next  seen  is  lower,  and  its  oi|t- 
line,  as  presented  by  the  summits  of  numerous  volcanic  monticules 
of  about  1300  feet  elevation,  united  in  a  central  ridge  more  unciv- 
lating;  the  western  extremity  being  marked  by  the  conspicuous 
Serra  Gorda,  1574  feet  above  the  sea:*  its  shores  on  boUi  sid^ 
are  low,  broken,  and  rocky.  Of  the  remaining  part  the  aspecliis 
that  of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  irregularly  cut  off  at  an  elevation,  pf 
about  1800  feet,  and  falling  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  sides  to  a  \tt^» 
pendicular  coast  of  between  300  and  800  feet  high.  The  ouU^c 
is  varied  by  the  intervention  of  peaks^  thrown  up  on  the  summit 
and  flanks,  and  round  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  n 

In  the  higher  parts  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  i^ 
undei^owth  of  heaths,  cedar,  laurel,  laurestinus,  and  other  ever** 
green  shrubs,  which  give  the  mountains  an  exceedingly  rich  ii^d 
wooded  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  inroads  of  cultivation  and 
the  more  destructive  demand  for  fuel.  Like  all  volcanic  countri/^, 
the  face  of  the  island  is  uneven  and  irregular,  being  deeply  exp|i- 
vated  by  numerous  ravines,  and  roughened  by  streams  of  seipi- 
vitrified  and  scoriaceous  lava  that  resist  all  atmospheric  influenqes 
and  repel  vegetation.  Heavy  rains  falling  on  the  mountains  affQ^rd 
a  constant  supply  of  water  to  4  lakes  at  the  bottom  of  extinct  offi- 
ters  or  subsidences,  and  a  number  of  minor  reservoirs,  and  throi^gh 
them  to  small  streams  rapidly  running  down  on  all  sides  into  ^^e 
sea.  ^ 

The  geological  formation  of  St.  Michael  is  volcanic,  on  a  b|Lse 
in  some  parts  of  a  whitish  grey  trachyte,  in  others  basalt.  X^ie 
beds  of  lava  lying  between  this  and  the  surface  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  thick,  the  height  of  the  island  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  tufaceous  and  other  softer  depositions.  Of  the 
7  or  8  successive  beds,  only  parts  of  the  uppermost  have  been 
formed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island,  the  others  being  of  an 
unknown  antiquity.  Local  historians  have  not  been  wanting,  even 
in  the  earliest  times,  to  record  the  various  phenomena  affecting  fhe 

. 0- 

*  The  afcertaioed  meaiuretnenta  in  tbif  paper  were  obtained  through  the  kindnoi  of 
Captain  Vidal,  of  Her  Majesty's  steam  ship  Styx,  when  that  officer  was  surreyinf  fthf 
ieland  in  1844.  n 
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geoTogical  charaolei'  of  the  islaadj  which  may  be  girea  in  th«  fol- 
lowing chronological  order : — 

A.D.  1445.  It  is  stated  4h»t  when  the  island  was  firsts  disco- 
▼ered«  it  Tose  at  the  E.  and  W.  ends  into  peaks  of  equal  altkude ; 
bat  the  discoverers  then  leaving  at  and  returning  in  the  next  yeai, 
were  witnesses  of  a  volcanic  eruption  that  enveloped  the  W.  end, 
when  the  peak  had  lost  one-third  of  its  height^  presenting  a  broken 
line  of  truncation  instead  of  its  fiHrraer  cone.  The  scene  of  this 
change  is  the  so-ealled  valley  of  the  Sette  CidadeSj  a  pliun  occn- 
pied  partly  by  two  lakes^  partly  by  small  hills^  of  pumiee  and 
sooriSj  884  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ridge  with  peaks  of  between  1880  and  2810  feet  elevaticm.  The 
division  marked  A  in  the  map  was  covered  by  this  eruption  and 
its  showers  of  dust  and  stones. 

A.D.  1522.  In  the  month  of  October  of  this  year*  the  Iowa 
of  Villa  Franca  on  the  S.  coast  waa  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  two 
considerable  hills  from  their  foundations,  during  the  prevalenoe  of 
an  earthquake. 

.  A.D.  1538.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  year  a  large  islets  three 
miles  in  diameter,  was  thrown  up  in  the  sea  N.W.  of  Masleyros; 
fant,  being  formed  of  loose  matter*  it  soon  disappeared,  nor  can 
any  trace  of  it  now  be  discovered.  The  ejection  of  islets  of  this 
kind  has  been  a  common  event  in  the  Aaoresi,  and  many  formed 
of  firmer  materials  still  exist  to  show  their  usual  shape  and  cha- 
racter. Among  them  are,  an  island  off  Villa  Franca,  part  of  one 
joined  to  the  land  and  forming  a  small  bluff  point  at  Rosto  de 
Caen,  a  point  N.  of  Mosteyros,  and  the  mores  or  bluffi  of  Ca* 
pellas  and  Ribeira  Grande. 

A.D.  1563.  Between  the  25th  of  June  and  the  7th  of  July 
a  number  of  successive  streams  of  lava  issued  from  the  sides  oi 
Monte  Volcam,  now  Jcnown  as  the  Serra  da  Agea  de  Pao  ^  and, 
on  the  latter  date,  the  peak  of  the  mountain  sunk«  as  that  of  the 
W.  end  is  said  to  have  done  in  1445^  and  left  in  its  place  a  deep 
valley  nearly  2  miles  long  and  1  broad,  now  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  lake  whose  surface  is  1634  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lavaa  of 
this  eruption  cover  the  western  points  of  the  mountain,  extend 
to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  Rabo  de  Peixe  (where  a  solitaiy  and 
prominent  bluff  marks  their  meeting  with  the  sea),  and  on  tha 
N.  to  Ribeira  Grande.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Fnnsaa 
hot-springs  has  been  attribnted  to  this  convulsion ;  but  no  aeeount 
exists  as  to  those  of  the  Caldeiras,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
mouptain, 

A.D.  1591.  Several  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  be- 
tween the  26th  of  July  and  the  12th  of  August,  when  Villa 
Franca,  after  having  been  rebuilt  to  the  westward  of  its  former 
site.  Was  again  destroyed^  and  the  sea  broke  high  over  the  nihf 
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of  Pcyroai^ao  ofi  the  S.E.  coatt,  and  washed  away  a  great  pari  of 
the  Tillage. 

A.D.  1630.  On  the  2nd  of  September  an  explosion  took  place 
near  the  lake  of  the  Farnas,  unaccompanied  by  lava>  when  the 
neigbbouring  mountains  were  thickly  corered  with  pumice  and 
stTfyriflB,  and  the  lighter  particles  carried  to  Teroeira,  a  distance  of 
90  miles.  A  circular  hill  of  regular  figure  was  formed  on  the 
spot,  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  surrounded  by  a  low  ridge,  to  which 
^  naUie  df  "  Lagoa  8ecca*'  has  been  given. 

A.D.  1652.  On  the  lOth  of  October  an  eruption  of  lara  broke 
eut  from  the  sides  of  the  quiesaent  Pico  do  Fogo,  on  the  N.E.  of 
Rosto  de  Cao,  fbrming  the  rocky  slope  over  the  sea-coast  and 
some  narrow  tracts  towards  the  N.  shore.  This  was  followed  on 
the  19th  by  an  eruption  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  took  the 
same  courses. 

A.D.  1707.  A  torrent,  attributed  to  the  breaking  of  a  water- 
lApont,  suddenly  flowed  through  Ponta  Delgada  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  caused  great  damage. 

A.D.  1720.  A  succession  of  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes  in- 
jured Ihe  towns  and  villages,  and  shook  down  large  portions  of 
rock  from  the  shores  and  inland  precipices ;  where  indeed  there 
are  numerous  traces  of  catastrophes  of  this  nature.  A  torrent  ran 
down  the  sides  of  the  Sette  Cidades  mountains  and  cut  out  a  deep 
ravine  near  Mosteyros  in  its  passage  to  the  sea. 

A.D.  1744.  On  the  5th  ot  October  a  similar  fall  of  water  took 
place  at  the  E.  end,  washing  down  the  valleys  of  Povoa^ao 
and  Fayal  da  Leira,  and  carrying  away  great  parts  of  the  two 
villages.  The  cause  of  such  floods,  even  now  not  unknown  in  the 
Asores,  has  not  been  explained,  nor  has  any  record  been  left  of 
the  duration  of  the  torrents  and  attendant  circumstances,  or  the 
probable  quantity  of  water  discharged.  With  respect  to  Povoaqaa 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  valley,  wide 
above  and  contracting  with  steep  sides  to  a  narrow  outlet  below» 
and  its  proximity  to  the  highest  mountains,  expose  it  to  heavy  falls 
of  rain  and  a  great  accumulation  of  water  in  that  lower  part  where 
the  village  is  built ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  fact  that  an  inch 
of  rain  frequently  falls  within  an  hour  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
will  appear  that  the  destruction  of  the  village  may  not  have  been 
caused  by  any  very  extraordinary  meteorological  phenomena. 

A.D.  1755.  The  earthquake  that  destroyed  Lisbon  was  sensibly 
felt  at  St.  Michael's,  where  the  sea  rose  high  above  its  usual  level 
and  broke  over  the  land,  washing  down  the  houses  built  on -the 
lower  parts  of  the  coast. 

A.D.  1806.  A  mass  of  rock,  resting  on  argillaceous  earth, 
slipped  from  its  place  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  valley  of  the 
Furnas,  leaving  a  chasm  of  more  than  100  yards'  diameter. 
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'jJiAiDL'lMl.odDiiiaBa^ilfae.riaBtemfwl  8>nBhailifa/€a1b  tdukr'|>hdf^ 

l»r<i^4)my/tepaEtatcfl')by)a(nlndw(k*idg33  abcnstiilkOOidtet  >lo^.JzOh 
ihe  ldMx9f^fJBV^9ifQidaiidfqM|iihrA^m>qipf>»v^  Min^i^^iv 
ilildsii'tafiMi&.tlliQinanle  grfilhgjfi^itb|yiHidtf4<rf",war^ifaihtiMiWs 

Atiotf  lwom;ihBra3(i>yniici  aM^  dadnif  wMmiljpuM  Unao^iwpmmi^ 
'idavni^>doi]b<ld;^£lAlioinl  ibHteiittosiivimavun't  boir,ic(\oi  o-i^  ^Ivm\ 
[o  A^D:ida8&r>iA  lBiid^alip'i>GeQi«edr|ii4iheiiga^ 
^Mkip  iopdnii%  oD  oaaif5f  j'aAnarer>bb|aii4D0  \»dsf>b0oadif iK}2iO(>'ifieet 
.deep^mibaiAfa^dedaipdbitolipainid^  0^  /'^xh  -n'>:i// 

;';n(^.kidaSftl  OiiT3t]lat5ilk  :0i^>')Dife0ixilber«wac)of  dieJaea^UUe 
4btfi<]£:i7M;  leached!  dfamtF/sabevdliitamik^  ^|iiMrxi£  the^iffi 
tin/tiia'S.  oikurti^  aitubnclii^'itiildKidibiifajInof'^die  ^^iflebii^^ 
nUik»^im^  oflJsf]iHfagf>/tifli8^(Tafi«r^^aleidf  imndefibiiPtl^  NiWOl 
whichnfaaU)  tnecradiildilSiEL  iWitift)diti/4iiodifrati%^  tfattiibaTeintter 
ftandirtg^  ai'fiSTB&^iiitebasiii  t^l^hctjriiiddgeiof'iijnild  ai)o^pDiilioa 

Aer/tan)  alerBleUaUo)i>  df  Kh^'^vBat  Atfantci^c^iarcint^^^aiiifaMrTieotinia 
Jl«i'ertia>^r6lBrJlh^)^i/W.>)rat  "dicitiineiof  fdll  kiotiitilLinlliihdevta>Ui> 
»iiwli0H(i0f  ialmGspbaribo'|)r0Sfi«r  ipyqbati^i|)iiwiaui.  ion 

niiuilcialttidbi;  b^.iit>iafrebnH-kditd  ibaEttift^naa  nolibbbnvcdMat  <Sh 
Mflic^'a/moniilid  iii  oHtcBditoithenvteteil^r  idabdai^t  At>PoHba  DeU 
grada(tbbjrbei(was3iiQ^iifeetffllioiseiJtlko^jUi««l«ti^^  spiii^ 
tidciMnvihx^HeloixinnayiiiBe  iua^s^nit  '64^?^ ^  *- ir>ie! /  d  diiv/  {i nHptK^ 
vrfrEUefgjdokifyriofiS^f^itfawlia  li^iib  toioi}«p9iaas%()iU'dbtratml 
iil^idhicHngrtlietaand^ce'ihto  b  diatMctl^  tedli^  <iribSkbritaiita/dii» 
tisicfii«a/cHaraciensliesj  >i8(ltbbugh)<k)ntl^ubii8^,plElrte  ^pli6sato«Mifa^^ 
ecUgDzdlaidadtibtller^ilfaiKl,  >dtrictl7»  apdaUInf  ,J  kheit^  hi  «b  iHoaicI 
llemardBLdK^a jbetweeiBUbeirij} *  <TiuBiiii3tiidKail^crt, . (matloedi Aim^lbft 
mapvt  iaitbaft^afdtbei  SettctOidaiieB  imoanimiliii  ;^J0htr^9edq«(i,oBi^itlult 
4i£thbiSeiba>iG<»n]b  add  itsi  ^ueoMinglUntf  bf'^pewhs^  4faral  tbivdj^G) 
oiitM)Berv»lda/A(giiftd|s  Paa^-ijve  Toiircbj^D,  df>tlibil%fl)*8^>«&4 
the/ftftbiiEi^»(rfjtii*iPi©0'ldalVAralj»  .h'I'v-kj  u.ii,;]')-!  -.[li  fuuuf  i'mIh* 
n  {n>tbej order  6f  i  foitnadon' fflia'  Uil7iisi)pTDbibly>(be>cddcst);iEfi 
tbe'f(nvth'tii8m)bas[bQ€iii>nbeh]{itibniof'ilb»i0ti9^  tilte)diaqaygr^ 
dfiitd  iskiid^i  alihcnififh  tlie  smfabe  mostPhairclfbcetttibtfll^iUiaci^fed 
bjr  t&e|>uMi€fe  of  1630^'  tbd  pntsatit' ^iMviii^W4  gtetfl.^^aa«  ol 
tfaatbirdiJitisTbeenlfobmpd  afai»rth<£(>nm]dlex^ii|b0<akte«;falh  odot 
ttirj^  >  npne^^oF  tbd Jolder  I  l»7a$  «;|nwfir t  'iai  tfae/ isetond^i  < whitip> the 
olBeat(ibckiiBO^  fenihdriifvdief>finstl't:c)i  y.WA  ov/i  n'>'>vfi')d  cjr-^  r. 
llhe  linH  dlrisiiHi;  aiii^cpntBind  aaliwek  0fn«boikt<>d4  «q^rd 
mile*/'  'katlo^^ibsd «nOTild)ap|>ea)Cv'{r<$iii^af«n|idl^«OEms«tr&i^ 
Feiteifas;*  *tD  ise  a)pmre  gl^TiBh  ^Uitle  lfra(^yl«r^  ^kb^M^Us  beat 
\knKk\^  mby  l»'tiie^iiigifijd/iiiioI(riis»o(ot^  iBlai3jd.>iiiAbQ«i»4bii>di 
a^boiiiipattt^eryJaaa^iwitl^  amtoftdfli^d  gtastt^jtfiioliikif  ^dohoiMK 
blaMfero^lB■|^t9r  (|frabaUy7tbd>iimetf)(K|^^  denait^ 
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aCfi'lbaidt}  dfrfeuli^iflnne.  fosma*iin.)'iIt  jDoajft^  liat^bd  In  the 
4DiHKrtiiiea^iiHeivai)FeiAdt'aK>CandUbi{a;'MMtej^  and  Ci^llas. 
iN^xt  tkhateiiiaie'ltma'OT  foUr  bwb  (in  same  Sparta  pniy  one)  of 
atj^oipkjrrbie  DOokiCotppoMNltof  ftepparctnrn'graiBslof  frfefcd  and 
agidiawmH  oiivine,  tvyilbi&T^cfr .  flrligmenis  oC .  aagitte,  tineidj  lemb^l- 
ded  ii  a  Inaaei^.^eflHfliatd^OQmfmet'^rej  Uwra^.thc/ whole' tnakii^ 
aislDBerofi^oBHl  b^anij^  bmt/loa  pe^khaUa  fatnvorkaof  arti  'Tbe$e 
beds  are  separated  fruw»sadii  eitibei  iMidi  (nMUi  tbe  zbek*  belaw^by 
tUdcdbposits  iofMeaslb>iipdt  ptemiioe, .> captaining  Aia«iet  of 'Axdc  of 
frdry id^driptiba ladd-  iin&.  ThejridQiiiailiappaa]?  on  the  (N»  coiist» 
wbere  they  are'CmMtealedi  hy  ibeinic|ttcr  tof  fwibaeqilent  ernptions. 
Ttie  mat  oil  SDonasion^Jb  a^^cdlcatc  doited' tgnty  lAva;  tbd  i^ots 
Jbeing'df  gnecnia^  black  >  bottibkaide>whish>  has  'kol  it*  crysslaUine 
blnHtiDtt»;IandobecoiiAeionIyiindilMlDtlyjM^aarSte  in-.itke  ti*ach3rti€ 
h^isie/  OfeflTidiis  lareria  baud  fine  f^rained  lai\'i^  lih^the  laneat^t  but 
««ilnia(r(.<indl:a  soft0r.'Jdnd(WUik>ttnall  Might  grtens  of  olmne.: 
jT<  iTbsjIfeda  ftfi/eactbjiidepOBilidiiidiii^  thase.o<  rock'kre  ofiiieavly 
anifosnbfifaiHHictnr^  lai^illaoeoli^i.  friaiUe^  and'  of  3iieltowiah  brown 
oIlauiiM  :iEbeibcat).«f  itbe  auoceoding  istreaA^u/ofi  flvid  lava > fans 
sonventfadrr  |tbE&tr.iippf  r  tMurfaces*  MKtf>>ai  fcA  rnkpeymbfLiKom,'  when 
ibenodlaacidioiheB  vamanhadf  fii^rtoiflaid'aMocis^^  pbntft'ofithe 
tinl4  syiei^o^  foafeKl  in  Ahej^tafie.ofca.iacaseelgr  ic<ihereni  obaf- 
i|adwM  Afndo^ ftbcr embedded ifragntonts  ore  pibces of > dark!bmwn 
porphyry  with  crystals  of  ^alssy  iels^ar^  and  anoji^alotdy  oootain- 
ingi.tsiktMoiify4'9TTnpajaili9ii  ihi  otber*  tftK):)pKan  miaetfali^  ltke<  the 
mdksjof  I  thca  Pioo  iUtdafl  St;  Manx's,  The>.  great  i^atar  of'  ithis 
dinrinonoiS'^^ibe  ;9aUfy^.of  j  |he<-Sette 'Cidadefl>  said  to  have  been 
fonnetl  in  144&').  It  villi  (b(]|we^ef,>  be  observed  that  the  discover 
sdrsiof /thb  iifanidy .  nvba  bave.  ftrafismittod  4bis  ■  aoeandt^r  hod  >  not  at 
tfai^i tiitie.  feapkuped  nts,  vaiimtm,  inoor  gone  to  far  to  Ih^  W;^  las-  toi  ao^- 
C0rUiniii'by\Bi  yiMw/of\iUi oUbfor  isides>  4hat  the  ilosl^'^eak  >did.not 
itand  aiitbe  i»idi^< af>  iiisteadiof  «|)O0f  ^tie  prescsil. vall^.'  < On(  the 
other  hand  the  regular  position  of  th^  bods'ahd  idtHk  ^of  the  lattvity^ 
niticb  ihbvei  toofki  bden  ,distiixlgled  by  any  lateral  siAMridedcoi  tare 
tovonoabloitb  tfaei/QannlUsion'thaf  the  historioalaiScounttisjoanieot. 
i  i^nMibafiaitfafl  vdley  IsT-an'  ellipse  of:  ahoni  '8.  nliles?  kitgth 
frjoini;<l^.£.itO  N^W^ibskI  ^loslosf  busadth  from  &Wb.lo  N.Ei 
Xbe  ttidgej/bonnditig-iitiisiiofitiiaarfy  bqual  theigbt^-itbrbia^out* 
oitoefiidwh^teKXtiToni}  into;j)9)c^^  arid  loh 'the tNvWci  presents 
a  gap  between  two  hills  1620;^ild  ({IZ70>feet[  bigh^i  •  On  the 
SiHjLpa  tebort  cbain^  &>»iWs  loagr^ipoipis  ^ovvardi*  Foilta^  Del- 
geda/iierounatitigi rinj .  tbe.  iPi<m'>(|q  •  Oanvao,:  .2632  k^V  dbovet the 
feoi '  ^B^iueii  Abe/  two/  ^eittt  lakes  iOc^upying»  the  gtreatQV '  part  of 
AQOtttwmiJ  ther«isi»  Mtservdrslof  ffvht«rJn«sonie  off  'the  emilosed 
NKinticiiles  >i  aU  iauppl]iin|^  bjr^tiatioai  tliB  Atreams  of  jhecfuteidef^ 
asianett  aittfaf^fagnfidiu^icpa^tnuat^ifor/llba  tonrejaQoerof  waiter  to 
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tbe  port  The  sides  df  the  crater  are  nearly  perpendicular,  anrf 
display  the  parallel  beds  of  successive  ernptions  with  great  dear- 
nes%y  the  whole  presenting  the  most  striking  specimen  of  a  quies« 
cent  Toloaao  to  be  found  in  the  Azores,  and  not  perhaps  inferior 
to  many  in  the  world.  The  only  existing  remains  of  tolcanlc 
activity  are  found  in  two  hot  springs  near  Mosteyros  and  Cande- 
laria,  issuing  in  the  sea  below  high-water  maxk. 

The  surface  of  this  division,  as  of  all  the  others,  varies  much 
in  character,  being  in  some  parts  a  yellow  argillaceous  earth 
UgUy  susceptible  of  fertilization,  in  others  a  mixture  of  pumice 
and  scoriae,  or  a  vitreous  intractable  lava  which  defies  the  efforts 
of  the  husbandman. 

The  second  geological  division,  B  of  the  map,  occupies  the 
least  elevated  parts  of  St.  Michael's;  its  low  shores  forming  on 
the  N!  side  the  wide  and  open  Bay  of  Ribeira  Grande,  and  on 
the  S.^  in  reverse,  that  of  Ponta  Delgada.  It  contains  an  area  of 
about  44  square  miles.  Along  its  middle  runs  an  Irregular  line 
of  hills  and  craters  of  different  degrees  of  elevation,  banning  at 
its  W.  end  in  the  Serra  Gorda  1574  feet  high,  and  continued 
through  the  Pico  da  Cruz  1262  feet,  the  Pico  da  Pedra 
1224  feet,  and  the  Pico  do  Fogo  1031  feet  above  the  sea.  To 
the  eastward  of  the  latter,  the  line  n\erges  into  the  acclivity  of  the 
Serra  da  Agoa  de  Pao  and  the  limits  of  the  succeeding  divimn. 
The  soil  is  in  general  more  fertile  than  th^  last;  but  it  also  com- 
prises extensive  patches  of  scoriae  as  well  as  of  vitreous  lava,  well 
adapted  for  vineyards  but  no  other  purpose.  There  are  no  hot 
springs  or  other  signs  of  subterraneous  heat,  and  the  whole  divi- 
sion is  deficient  in  water,  in  consequence  of  its  inferior  elevation. 
On  the  N.W.  side  of  Ponta  Delgada,  in  an  orange  garden,  is  a 
remarkable  cavern,  140  yards  in  length,  8  in  breadth,  and  5  in 
height,  the  walls  and  roof  of  lava  with  a  semi-opaline  or  pearly' 
ijurface,  on  which  are  seen  occasional  pendulous  points,  like 
melted  pitch  congealed  in  the  act  of  dropping,  and  the  bottom  of 
rich  brown  fine-grained  earth.  At  the  N.  end  the  passage  has 
been  closed  by  a  wall,  and  at  the  S.  the  roof  descends  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bottom.  The  sides  have  all  the  super- 
ficial character  of  the  roof,  and  apparently  have  not  been  rent 
asunder  in  their  present  condition ;  but  the  lateral  surfaces  of  an 
existing  crerice  may  have  been  enamelled  by  fresh  lava,  the  cre- 
vice filled  with  earthy  deposit,  and  the  whole  afterwards  covered 
by  the  stream  of  fluid  matter  now  forming  the  roof.  The  cave 
might  have  been  opened  subsequently  by  the  infiltration  of  water, 
which  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  condensing  the  dry  pul- 
verulent deposition,  and  leaving  a  cavity  above  it.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  Pico  da  Pedra  is  a  perpendicular  hollow,  140  ffeet  long 
ftrotti  N.  to  S.  and  li€  feet  broad  from  E.  to  W.     Its  greate$t 
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dc^tfa  is  cm  the  N.  «Ide,  where  it  meesuret  74  feet ;  the  cotnparativeiy 
reoeat  fall  of  loose  mafces  having  diminished  it  at  the  other  and 
to  51  feet.  This  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  sinking  of 
the  crust  iioto  a  vast  subterraneous  blister^  after  the  cooling  of  the 
whole  mass  of  lava,  of  which  a  single  eruption  has  evidently  sup* 
plieil  the  bed  where  the  hollow  occurs.  The  sooriao  underlying 
it  are  scarcely  visible  at  the  deepest  end. 

No  clear  indications  of  thie  order  of  even  the  greater  epuptitos 
at  this  division  are  a&rded  by  any  sections,  nor  can  those  of  the 
BOfiMTous  smaller  craters  be  satisfactorily  ascettained.  The  most 
Qcmsiderable  streams  ha^e  been  those  of  the  Serra  Gkirda  and  the 
peaks  of  Cruz,  Pedra,  and  Fogo.  The  former,  a  grey  lava,  cel-« 
lular  (the  cellules  coated  with  oxide  of  iron)  and  containing  small 
imbedded  grains  of  olivine,  ran  over  the  present  site  of  Ponta  Del- 
gada.  There  are  a  few  patches  of  the  porphyritic  lava  of  the 
first  divinon,  which  also  forms  the  upper  bed  of  Cms  and  Pedra, 
and  is  found  to  be  70  feet  deep  near  the  latter  peak,  and  nearly 
4D  in  the  sections  of  the  sea-coast  on  the  8.  side<  The  lava  of 
the  Pico  do  Fogo  is  full  of  bright  grains  of  light  green  olivine, 
and  omy  be  generally  seen  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea  as  well  as 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  passing  into  a  similar  rock  thrown 
out  by  the  Serra  da  Agoa  de  Pao.  The  depth  of  this  bed  near 
Alagoa  is  about  40  feet. 

Some  notice  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the  hills  of  the  central 
line  of  this  division.  They  are  raostlv  rounded  eones  and  entire, 
bat  many  have  the  horseshoe  shape  of  the  islets  round  the  coast. 
The  direction  of  their  excavation,  in  the  latter  case,  is  irregulari 
as  if  it  had  varied  according  to  that  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of 
their  ejeelimi.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  that  when  the  light 
Blatter  chiefly  composing  them  was  thrown  out  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  strong  wind,  it  fell  to  leeward  of  its  point  of  discharge, 
taking  a  horseshoe  shape  in  obedience  to  that  veering  to  which 
strong  winds  are  subject ;  and  that  when  the  explosion  took  place 
in  calm  weather  the  products  fell  perpendicularly,  and  rose  in  a 
ooiie. 

The  third  division,  C,  contains  an  area  of  about  41  square  miles, 
is  high  and  mountainous,  and  bears  in  many  points  a  resemblance 
to  the  Sette  Cidades.  Like  that  division  it  runs  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  Serra  da  Agoa  de  Pao  being 
3060  feet;  its  surface  comprises  extensive  deposits  of  pumice;  the 
older  porphyritic  n>cks  show  themselves  below  its  more  recent 
lava,  and  it  contains  the  trachyte  supposed  to  be  the  nndeus  of 
the  island.  Its  principal  crater  is  the  valley  formed  in  1563,  if 
indeed  there  is  any  other  locality  deserving  the  name ;  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  whole  of  the  line  of  heights  running  to  the  eastward  and 
losing,  itself  in  the  plains  over  the.  Furnas,  have  not  its  origin  in 
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In  Ifae  auntiion  spmg  wAter  there  it  no  vq^etelble  ^iMem«-  - 
tioD  or  impregnation  with  mineral  elements;  but  when  it  riiei 
to  the  flurface,  after  ttavernng  pitrtB  under  thie  iitflbetkse  of  present 
heat,  or  changed  by  that  of  the  past,  it  takes  up  theit  ditaiieri 
oonstitnettts^  and  appeani,  according  ta  their  nature,  a  hot  or  ciAA 
ohalybeate,  saline  or  alkaline  spring,  simple  or  mixed.  TiM  l^esiilt 
is  the  produetxHi  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  pUce,  held  in  high 
esAimolioM  hoally  for  their  nedioinal  qnahties^  and  not  ttttkn^wn 
to  men  of  science  abroad,  on  this  account  as  well  as  for  theii^  sili<- 
oeous  and  alkaline  constituents  and  deposits. 

These  waters  are  divided,  aoeording  tb  their  purtictllar  ele- 
ments, into  the  following  four  kinds  r — FlrH,  the  Cikldeilte,  ok* 
Boilers^  oontaining  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid)  with  sUlpfatnrHfeM 
hydrogen^  and  about  two  thousandth  parts  of  sotid  tesidilnm,  i>fie<- 
sixtk  silioa»  and  the  remainder  alksliiie  carbonates  ahd  nentrri 
salts.*  S&wid,  hoi  chalybeate  of  the  Quentulnts,  <ion(k(ning  a' 
volume  of  carbonic  add,  and  one  thousandth  part  of  tesiduum, 
two-thkrds  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda^  with  muriates  and  silitetes 
of  soda  and  potash^  and  nearly  a  fourth  oxide  of  xrtm.  Third, 
"  Agoa  Feuca/'  a  tepid  chalybeate,  containing  less  carbonic  acid 
and  more  iron  than  the  second ;  and  JbuttAf  the  eold  *'  Agoa 
Aaeda,''  or  add  water,  oontaining  a  volume  and  a  quarter  of  rar*- 
bonic  add  and  two  grains  of  resKluum  in  an  Imperial  pint.  Of 
these  two  grains  about  a  fifth  is  carbonate  of  iron ;  the  remainder, 
alkaline  cnrbonate^  and  sulphate,  with  silica  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Of  these  waters  the  first  is  used  for  baths  only ;  its  Softness 
to  the  sensations  and  tranquillising  effect  on  the  system,  united 
with  stimulant  qualities,  eminently  recommending  it  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  found  to  be  very  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  in  removing  the  fat  and  bloated  habit  brought 
about  by  high  living  and  inaction.  It  has  been  further  recom- 
mended by  an  intelligent  traveller  for  paralytic  loss  of  poWer  in 
the  limbs,  gravel,  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms,  chronic  gout,  dry 
and  hard  skin,  whether  as  a  spedfic  disease  or  symptomatic  of 
internal  derangnnent,  unless  attended  by  inflammation,  liable  to 
be  increased  by  stimulants;  and,  finally,  for  the  prevention  ef 
diseases  to  which  the  full  habit  of  an  indolent  life  may  be  tend« 
ing.f  The  temperature  of  this  water  is  nearly  210^  P.,  the 
boiling  point  at  the  height  of  the  Furnas  above  the  level  dP  the 

a. 

A  similar  use  is  made  of  the  second  water,  efficacious  in  re- 


*  Dr.  Webrter,  of  Gauliridgi^  Mim.,  wm  the  flnt  to  dtocovte  (ia  ISSS)  a  inhitite 

proportion  of  lithia  in  this  water. 

f  Df.  Bullar,  of  Southampton,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  recent  woik,  •  A  Winter  in 
the  AioNi,'  the  best  exiBtios  account  at  the  dimate,  wateft,  and  disesaes  ot  the  islaDdi. 
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.Btarlag  fttrei^ib  to  convalescents,  fMid.  gWiog  tone  to  the  ingfait  of 
those  in  want  of  it^  who  can  at  the  same  time  bear  its  active  qna-* 
lities.  By  Doctor  BnUar  it  is  particularly  recommended  &r  di»» 
easea  peculiar  to  the  female  constitution. 

Less  use  is  made  of  the  third  water^  although  it  is  a  valu* 
able  adjunct  to  tha  medicinal  virlves  of  the  valley.  U  coritaiaa 
more  iron  than  thai  uaually  druidc,  is  fnee  from  its  snlts^  itnd). being 
tepid»  may  be  taken  internally  in  easeawbeno  eold  ^tmter  would  he 
impnqp«r.  . 

The  fourth  spring  is  only  used  for  drinking;  its  transpa^ 
rency,  sparkling  appearance^  and  acid  taste  ren^ffing  it  agree- 
able, notvfdahstiuiding  its  strong  chalybeate  character.  The  sicbi 
ooovalescent,  and  healthy  drink  it  indiacriminately;  nor  do  any 
bad  oonsequenoea  a}qpear  to  ensue  from  itsmuversal  application^ 
alihough  il  acta  on  the  kidneys  of  those  who  are  nol  accustomed 
to  it«  Dr.  BuUar  praiaes  it  as  an  exhilarating  beverage,  E^^^g 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  energy  to  the  systeon,  aa  adapted  for  cal^ 
culous  complaints,  and  aa  highly  sUrengtbeningi  in  the  shape  of  a 
cold  bath,  when  the  invalid  has  su£Scient  vigour  to  flupporlthe 
redaction. 

Most  of  these  waters  rise  in  a  locality  very  interesting  to 
geological  observers.  The  boiling  spring,  as  it  rmia  towarda  the 
river,  deposits  its  earthy  matter  as  a  sinter,  and  has  by  successive 
layers  raised  a  bank  of  this  substance,  interstratified  with  a  loose 
and  dry  argillo-siliceous  powder,  nearly  6  feet  above  the  interaeot« 
ing  road.  The  water  of  the  chalybeate  springs  throws  down  a 
thick  loose  coating  of  oxide  of  iron  of  deep  orange  colour,  and 
that  of  the  cold  springs  covers  the  stones  in  its  course  with  a  thin 
but  perfectly  formed  and  visible  film  of  bright  black  sulphfiuret  of 
iron.  An  adjacent  hillock  composed  at  one  time*  of  earthy  mat* 
ter,  enclosing  fragments  of  lava,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid,  hat 
been  altered  in  its  whole  mass  by  the  streams  of  sulphurous  gas 
rising  everywhere  through  it;  while  the  iron  alumina  ami  alkalies 
of  both  earth  and  stones  have  been  converted  into  ochre  and  alum, 
and  their  silica  disengaged  and  left  to  mix  with  numerous  small 
crystals  of  brilliant  yellow  sulphur  and  the  other  products.  la 
breaking  up  the  larger  stones  their  intorior  is  found  soavoely 
changed*  but  passing  gradually  to  the  decomposed  aufoslanoe  of 
the  outside  and  the  loose  matter  surrounding  them* 

Appearances  of  the  same  kind  show  themselves  at  the  lake 
and  other  parts  of  this  division.  Carbonic  acid  rises  in  the  run^ 
ning  atreamsi  giving  them  the  disturbance  of  ebullition,  and  in  a 
few  spots  where  it  is  emitted  in  dry  cavities,  the  graves  of  accu- 
mulated heaps  of  coleoptera,  juli,  lithobii,  glomeres,  and  other 
insects. 

The  fifth  and  remaining  geological  division,  marked  E  in  the 
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miip,  coinpri^ns  an  m  of  ^^  J.^JO^l^^^ 

the  most  ancieni,  af  it  it  the  high^f  |Mt  o^T  )^.^^  the 


the  cbacactef  ot  St.  ^My.L  ITh^  ba«e  appears je^t  )ronta  d^  Ajjada 
is  oflumhs  of  Daaaft  covered  *bj  the^'i^^  Imd  in  ^pfae  f^irta  i^ear 
Ribeira  (^n€riip  ja  disppsed  to  tlie  ff^lme^  stjru^l^rp,  ] j  jQter  tbia  Jtfe 
deep  beds  of  tniaceous  eal'jhj 


the  greater  part  of  its  QleVation  oeiqa:  due  to^^i^m^  ahd'tlieaq  are 
succeeded  i)j  lavasl,  porphyrj,'  and  ihe  jUiQer  ^overiofi^of  eartki  n^ore  ^ 
argillaceous  than  iA  the  other  idlyS/sions.  .fiesides  Yfifa  the  peaks 
of  Bartpfomeo  and  St.  Gedrie  rise  tierie  to  a  lie^gtit -yf .  ?95S^  and 
2455.  feet  above  i\xe  sea.    The  cliffs  of  the  east^rp  ^^f g  fff  V^' 

Eortionately  bigh^  probably  from  the  ^ncroacVjiients  oi  tne  sea, 
aving,  abreast  of  Dartotoipeo,  between  t'J^f  and  j[d47lea(&^igb^;,, 
and  here  a  long  sboal  stretching  to  the  Ni^.  '^eems  io^poii^t  91H , 
the  destruction  of  a  former  constituent  part  of  the,  island.  ^ 

This  division  is  distinfi^uish^d   from  atf  jhe  othefs  m  1beWs.i 
withont  crates/ and  having  on  lis*  surface  no  lOQ»e  iicofim  bt 
streaifis  of  Vitreous  lav^,  ^d  no  jp^o^ip^  of  it^  own  e|eci|o^  ^JJkiM 
abundantiy  Watered,  hut  possesses'  no  mineral  Atiinsi  or mgxk  ot, 
▼olcatiii:  Actjvity.        ,  ,1      I    .    /       I  ,.».•. 

Th<^  ori-mul  mmmU.  of  St* Michaels  m  ,no^,nyi«ferpi|^^^or , 
of  large  size,  ^et  they  are'  not  an  without  inte|-est  to  mii^ramjis^^ 
Quartz  is  formed  y^  brjlliant  minute  crystajsln  tW^j^c^p4,fJ§QHe^ 
of  Agoa  d^  Pab,  aVid  in  cells  of  the  amWaloids  of  the  Furi|as.  Pipt  ^ 
da  Var4'  and  S^te  'CIdade's.   ,  At  the  last  place  it  is  simple  and 
sCalactitiC,  associated  with  milk-ipuitQ  ^alcedonj.  and  ii|ncjfj^^^ 
and  i^adlating  arragonite,     with  the  arragonite  the ba^e  ^if  .so;mpcU 
imbued,    '    '  *  ""        *        •   -•  > •• 

none  of 

Otivirie  is  found  imbedded  in  niost  o^  .^e  }avas^  pci  tktgt  Qr  Ipi- 
tinctly  crystallised  .but  of  higtily  brilluin^  lusire.  ai^  Q^fopr^  iQ. 
concretions  va,rying  in  size  from. a  pigeon *8  jLo  a  gooseys  egog^  aoq*^ 
also  in  rolled'  crystals  amon^g  fhe  iSea  and  ijiver  sands  when  it 'Ws 
bfeen  fteed  from  its  matrix »   Apgite  U  generally  sm'atf  and  amarfh' 
tallised  ox  fractured,  but  in  Jtj^e  acoriae  q^^tb^.  iPlco  jaa 


it  occurs^;  though  very  rarely,  ih  crystals  oth^lf  An  inch  dUiM^ 
retaining  all  their  regularity  of  form  .und^r  a  (lull  s6orii^:)^Qi|a 
surface,  and  m  a  few  well- formed. Ok-ystals  in  reddish  wacKe  alf  t^e^ 
Sette  Cidades.  Ifhe  pumic6  of  Agoa/l9  Kao  contains  imome-, 
rable  f^ragteents  o^  black,  pitchsfone^  mostly  porphyritic.^se|db«i  of 
even  a  tolerably  nnCjIdiidi  yet  interesting  qn  account/Oi|tlie  bttitrj 
tiful  iridescent  tarnish  pr^sent^  by  its.u^ih  fracturei^  "'.  ,  .| 
Titanitic  iron  forms  nearly  ninety  jper  cent,  of  tue  sea  sands 
N.  and  S.  of  the  Serra  da  Agoa  de  rao^  "where  its  greater  specific 


<  / 


■''Mha)^J^'Mti!,T'^Pmifi7l%faA'   '^' M 


ca^jiW'df  fetsrwfi; 'lii  wiijcB'  base  (uey'VJr*tieAt'\hc\  attention  ol* 


earlier  fonnatio^s  xnay  be  xeferrc^.     I^  basaft,  Jtlic 

•bt'ow^'borpbyrf  of  tne'Pico  ua  Faija/ tlie  SeUe  CiJaJfes^'  ap^  ^ 


4S7.  pnaenoffaiiibii  anil  139  crjpiogaxnoys.  ^pcbei  Oi.thii  num- 
liir,  excTuiling  6tJ  lI^lo^enous,|.two-l^r(ls  are  .CritisU,  ari^  'thc*^ 
remainder  peninsular  and  Macieira  plants.  *  ^Ttefol Waving  are  the  ^ 
pecutiarl/-^zorian  givin  in  Scheu1)eri's ''^'^-Flura  Azorjca"  '^Bonn,  * 
iS44l,  and  Watsbn'ii  A'nfblificaUqn  Vri  tbe  Xondon  *  Journal "  of  ' 
Botany  for  Xpvember.  1844 : —  .  .  , ,       ,      ,      »         ....  1 

^  '  •  NertcQuisK  T-hEo. 
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Cryptogamaus. 
Bryopsis  penicillata. 
Ulva  Bubrii. 
Rhacotheca  Azorica. 
Gymnomitrium  erythrorhizurn. 
Hypnum  Hochatetteri. 
AUantodia  Azorica. 
Lycopodium  cerauum. 

PluBnoganums. 
HolcuB  Tigidas. 
Deyeuzia  ciespitOBa. 

Azorica. 

Gaudinia  fragilis. 
Festuca  petrsea. 
Carez  Guthnickiana. 
Azorica. 


'-  Isevicaulis. 

-  rigidifolia. 

-  Hochstetteriana. 

-  Floresiana. 

-  Vulcani. 


Luzula  Azorica. 
JuncuB  luciduB. 
Smilax  tetragona. 
Habenaria  micrantha. 

^  longebracteata. 

Juni penis  oxycedrua  (variety). 
Myrica  Faya. 
Euphorbia  Azorica. 

Stygiana. 

Urtica  Azorica. 


Peraea  Azorica  (tw4  varietieB). 
Plautago  Azorica, 
Scabioaa  nit^as. 

neglecta. 

Bellis  Azorica. 
Solidago  Azorica. 
Senecia  pseudo  elegans. 

malvsefoliuB. 

Tolpis  miciorhiza. 
■  ■    ■  ■  nobilia. 
Microderia  rigens. 
aii. 


-  umbellata. 


Rubia  Bplendens  (variety). 
Asclepias  iruticosa. 
Erythrs&a  diffusa  (variety). 
Myoaotia  Azorica. 
Convolvulus  Sepium  (variety). 
Euphrasia  Azorica. 
Lysimachia  Azorica. 
Myrsiiie  retaaa. 
Erica  Azorica. 
Vaccinium  longiflorum. 

cyliDdraceum. 

Sanicula  Azorica. 
Nasturtium  iiexuosum. 
Cardamine  Calderarum. 
Cerastium  Azoricum. 
Hypericum  folioaum. 

decipiens. 

Rhamnua  latifolius. 
Rubus  Hochstetteromm. 


No  other  wild  animals  are  seen  than  the  rabbity  ferrety  weasel, 
rat,  mouse,  and  bat ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  frog,  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  landed  proprietor,  and  now  inhabiting  every 
pool.  The  fish  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  of  Madeira,  described 
in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lowe's  excellent  work. 

The  birds  permanently  belonging  to  the  island  are  the  buz- 
zard, which  gave  its  name  to  the  '*  Azores,**  little  owl  (Strix 
passerina),  starling,  blackbird,  chaffinch,  mountain  finch,  canary 
finch^  yellow  wagtail,  redbreast,  black  cap,  willow  wren,  golden- 
crested  wren,  wood-pigeon,  rock-pigeon,  red-legged  partridge^ 
quail,  sanderling,  green  sandpiper.  Sandwich  tern,  herring-gull, 
common  gull,  and  stormy  petrel.  In  addition  to  these,  of  which 
some  are  rare,  others  common,  the  following  are  occasional  visit- 
ants:— the  swallow,  eagle-owl,  raven,  crow,  pied  woodpecker, 
hoopoe,  bullfinch,  goldfinch,  heron,  crane,  bittern,  spoonbill,  cur- 
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lew,  woodcock,  snipe,  kingfisher,  water-rail,  coot,  pnffin,  wild  swan, 
widgeon,  and  teal. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable  both  in  heat  and  humidity, 
it  is  of  the  most  temperate  kind,  and  the  changes  do  not  materially 
affect  health,  personal  comfort,  or  the  operations  of  out-door  busi- 
ness. As  in  summer  it  is  seldom,  that  clouds  do  not  float  in  the 
atmosphere  to  offer  an  occasional  mitigation  of  the  sun^s  heat,  so 
iB  winter  there  are  few  days  when  this  is  not  felt,  and  during  the 
whole  year  there  is  not  one  of  necessary  total  suspension  of  agri- 
cultural labour. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  five  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843, 
and  1844,  and  reducing  the  observations  to  apply  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  half- tide,  the  barometer  ranges  between  30*69  in. 
and  29*46  in.,  the  extremes  having  been  30* 87  in.  and  29*  10  in., 
and  the  mean  pressure  30 '166  in.,  varying  between  30*240  in. 
of  1844,  and  30*067  in.  of  1843.  The  mean  of  the  summer  half 
of  the  year  (April  to  September,  both  included)  is  30*212  in.,  of 
the  winter  30*  120  in.,  both  the  maximum  and  minimum  having 
been  always  attained  during  the  latter  season.  In  summer  the 
average  range  has  between  30*57  in.  and  29 '62  in.,  in  winter 
between  30*  69  in.  and  29  *46  in.,  the  greatest,  a  mean  of  1  *  23  in., 
taking  place  about  the  time  of  new  year,  and  the  least,  0*95  in., 
near  Midsummer.* 

There  is  no  regular  characteristic  in  the  winds  except  a  pre- 
valence at  times  from  the  N.E.  or  N.W.,  and  the  ordinary 
change  from  a  S.W.  gale  to  a  moderate  N.W.  breeze.  The  latter 
circumstance  is  well  known  to  mariners  of  the  trade,  and  tak^i 
advantage  of  by  them  in  returning  to  port  after  having  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  sea  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  seaward.  During  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  mean  number  of  9  calm  days, 
and  the  following  number,  omitting  fractions,  of  each'  wind :  N. 
27;  N.E.  110;  E.  20;  S.E.  40;  S.  17;  S.W.  51;  W.  20; 
N.W.  71 ;  indicating  that  the  island  is  removed  from  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  where  westerly  winds  generally  prevail,  and  has  a 
preponderance  in  the  ratio  of  37  to  26  of  northerly  and  easterly 
over  those  from  other  points  of  the  compass.  Storms  are  not  fre- 
quent or  generally  of  long  duration,  but  they  are  heavy  while  they 
last.  They  have  been  found  by  observations,  carefully  registered 
on  5  of  the  islands,  to  possess  a  decidedly  rotatory  character  (in- 
terfered with,  however,  by  the  great  altitude  of  Pico),  but  not  a 

*  Three  years'  obeenratioD  at  Archangel,  in  the  N.  of  Rueeia,  gave  a  different  reffult. 
The  mean  of  the  winter  half-year,  calculated  for  the  Eetuary  of  the  Dyina  (which  ii 
probably  higher  than  the  ocean),  was  30*08,  of  the  summer  half  30*01 ;  the  terrestrial 
range  being  1*35  in  the  former,  and  1*30  in  the  latter  season.  At  New  York,  Mr. 
Redfield  found  the  mean  of  the  barometer  to  be  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer ; 
whereas  in  Newfoundland,  at  London,  and  Cadiz,  it  is  higher  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

u2 
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8600  in  Povoaqao  and  its  villages ;  and  4500  in  the  eaotem  dis- 
trict of  Nordeste. 

The  military  are  stationed  at  Ponta  Delgada,  where  also 
reside  the  majority  of  the  traders*  artisans,  fishermen,  nims,  and 
mendicants ;  the  landed  proprietors  are  nearly  divided  betmen 
the  three  towns  of  Ponta  Delgada,  Ribeira  Grande,  and  Alagoa ; 
the  other  classes  are  distributed  proportionately  over  the  island. 
The  ratio  of  the  productive  to  the  unproductive  part  of  the  pops* 
lation  is  -453  to  '547 ;  taking  the  whole  as  unit.  Of  the  prodno 
tive  part,  the  agricultural,  including  the  labours  of  women  and  older 
children,  is  328;  of  other  branches,  121 ;  leaving  a  loss  of  *004 
for  ineffective  children.  The  profits  of  agriculture  support  *660; 
trade  and  its  employments,  *010 ;  other  classes  of  labour,  *240; 
professions  and  private  means,  *069;  the  public  revenue,  *015; 
and  charity,  *  006. 

There  is  a  considerable  predominance  of  females  over  males^ 
chiefly  in  the  ages  above  seven  years,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
emigration  of  male  labourers  to  the  Brazils.  The  authoritiei 
make  great  efforts  to  prevent  this  drain  of  the  best  part  of  the 
population,  by  peculiar  observance  of  the  passport  laws,  but  withoai 
effect.  The  emigration  is,  however,  less  extensive  at  St.  Michael's 
than  in  the  other  islands,  because  the  labourer  can  find  nearly 
constant  employment  at  adequate  wages ;  for  while  at  St  Mtarfs 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  477  to  523,  at  Pico  473  to 
527,  and  at  Fayal  446  to  554,  at  St.  MichaeVs  it  is  483  to  517. 

During  the  year  before  the  census  there  were  708  marriages, 
3860  births,  and  2252  deaths;  making  for  every  thousand  of 
the  population  8*7,  47*7>  and  27*8.  If  the  public  document 
conveying  this  information  be  correct,  the  proportions  are  very 
striking,  and  show  that,  as  no  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  the  population  of  late  years,  the  emigration  is  very 
great.  Bi!tt  even  in  the  extreme  of  this  case  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable ^cess  of  births  una<^coUnted'  for.  '  The  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  is  also  unusual,  and  would  fix  a  character 
of  immorality  on  the  people — that^  i»,  indeed,  apparent-  in  their 
habits.  An  establishment  is  maintained  at  Ponta  Deltrada  for  the 
support  of  illegitimate  children,  which  receives  an  average  yearly 
number  of  168  of  both  sexes,  or  21  for  every  100  of  the  whole 
number  born ;  but  as  this  does  not  include  the  children  of  many 
who  support  them  privately,  or  those  dying  before  they  can  be  sent 
to  the  establishment,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  considerably  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  births  are  illegitimate ;  and  that,  larg^  as 
this  proportion  is,  the  numbers  are  greater  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  villages,  in  spite  of  the  means  notoriously  in  common  use  to 
anticipate  parturition. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  people  present  a  much  greater 
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ranety  than  would  be  expected  within  Mich  narrow  limits,  and 
marked  local  distinctions  show  that  comparatively  little  amalga- 
mation has  taken  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  dis- 
tricts since  they  were  peopled  by  the  first  settlers.  Light  hair,  a 
Toand  £aoe,  and  grey  eyes,  distinguish  the  natives  of  the  N.W. 
parishes;  brown  hair  and  eyes,  a  lower  forehead,  and  narrower 
face,  those  of  the  S.  W. ;  black  hair,  round  and  full  dark  eyes, 
oval  faoe,  expanded  forehead,  and  compressed  mouth,  those  of 
Ponta  Delgada  and  its  neighbourhood ;  black  hair,  dark  elon- 
gated eyes,  heavy  eyebrows,  low  forehead,  pointed  and  wide  nose, 
large  mouth,  protruded  lips,  and  generally  a  sharp  face  and  dimi- 
nished facial  angle^  those  of  Ribeira  Grande.  Nothing  can  be  as- 
certained as  to  their  various  origin ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  N.W.  parts,  where  the  principal  viU 
lage  is  called  Britanha,  came  from  Britain ;  of  Ponta  Delgada 
and  its  neighbourhood,  from  Spain  (possibly  during  her  dominion 
over  the  Azores)  ;  and  of  Ribeira  Grande  from  the  N.E.  of  Por- 
Ingal.  Both  men  and  women  are  of  about  a  middle  size,  and 
great  height  is  a  rare  characteristic;  but  they  are  well,  though 
■paiely,  made,  and  active.  The  men  are  capable  of  long  con* 
tinued  labour  and  exertion ;  as  they  prove  in  working  day  after 
day  with  a  short*handled  hoe,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
accomplish  journeys  of  30  miles  on  foot  without  stopping. 

A  constant  exercise  of  this  capability  for  active  habits,  joined 
to  a  temperate  use  of  stimulants,  simplicity  of  food,  and  a  mild 
and  equable  dimate,  renders  the  diseases  of  the  people  as  simple 
as  they  are  few.  Dr.  BuUar  had  more  opportunity,  during  a 
stay  of  150  days  in  1839,  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
than  the  local  physicians,  who  are  not  often  consulted  by  the  sick 
poor ;  as  he  resided  in  the  rural  districts,  he  gave  his  adrice  gra- 
tnitonsly^  and  earned  a  reputation  for  kindness  of  manner  and 
readincM  of  access,  which  must  have  brought  great  numbers  of 
cases  under  his  notice.  He  states  that  he  treated  465  patients, 
and  on  this  experience  founds  a  conclusion  that  the  common  dis- 
eases are  not  so  much  active  as  atonic,  less  inflammatory  than 
nervous.  He  found  a  prevailing  complaint  to  be  a  painful  afiec- 
tion  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  coming  on  soon  after  meals,  and 
lasting  for  years,  without  much  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions 
or  general  health.  The  existing  cause  among  the  poor  he  be- 
lieves to  be  vegetable  diet  (also  too  much  used  by  the  rich),  and 
advises  one  of  a  more  stimulating  kind.  He  does  not  allude  to 
the  relaxing  influences  of  a  constantly  humid  atmosphere,  which 
possibly  has  great  effect  in  the  creation  of  such  a  condition.  To 
this  complaint  he  adds  rheumatic  neuralgia  and  loss  of  sensation 
in  single  nerves ;  asthma,  with  and  without  hypertrophy  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart ;  leprosy,  unfrequent :   a  few  scrofulous 
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countfriei ;  a^p  ^Ji^p,  diajf,  to  cl4ffial^^/ft«>linAk(4o 


lion  of  aejjfbs  b,ei;i3g,j5ajl}ie^,ft,f59ffl^ 


>^^^^,  J.?P/?iT^9^^.^n  W<^  >  w  wUmTnJfti*^wfeicib  r  W/Viffcllt»  fobf 

'  !'■  if'w/ '"!]  r\  iT'ovf  ii!oi'> 'Mjld  i<i  >it'.ol'»  lv>l>onu  M^jifilMilt  fmr  ,t^Jr.[i 

Switzm&nd.     Dr.  Jonhson,  irt  rreating  of  the  goitre  of  that  countr],.«taiet  imBt  he  lopuB 
$vnily^cni«tftbo%'»  file  Uk«i«f«^ri^''fb^MeUlMv'^i^;M'itt^f48W 
TjUtpff  19  ^^|f»t<r,^if)«(M>k1»^iHbkblb9Jifi<llidi^twfaie^a»/Ja4^ 
«i.]^ed  njattcr  >n  tha  lake,  ,T;^itJlW,f  jttW  b^^  MfKf^^itfS* 

Diitivi^  tnt^iifaiiiSj  nnd  11)  IM  passage  ttTrough .  the  Yalais,  is  fed  mm  siimUr  worapL 
^ikiirupiO'^^  ^  <^<^^ <^  eMiuMtk(ftp^(^i^^|yiyi''mirrtf  d^WMu^ 
of  sranitf  Wl^misft^r^l^ii^ti  of,hQfti|i|ifsni,jtlfi  aktixidii^ftoKn^'Miyiki(Hi||fli| 

similar  qualities;  so  alrSUlDitlk^l^fliJt^fr^M  dfHlkStt^ii3[li()i^^Mlef  I^V W8i  j^6 


mi^l^E(kcAHdn—iyf^s.''  2S9 

li6riesi^>M<^khbili W^nir;'f2&m  hj  wound- 

more  than 


per  annum ; 
^fravief  nature!'  As  tl^ere  is 
vk^^Otiam  ^Hyam^M  6t  j^lib^^'  ih&iierj;^&iiAok  qt  ^fime  frequently 
'^liUtf^dfiMdT«fry>;  'tt^'if "trUfco^ei^W;  ti^ay  i^6Jip6  punlstment  by 
the  intimidation  of  principal  wi<tf(^s$r<66'  (kdcb^pliceis  cleriVi^  no 
iukafittag^  f r<m '  gtivyg  '^iddnc'e^  ;^d^i'  filing' 'co^tict^d,  suffer  pu- 

ni 

fi 

^tbdttte  |iei^'pi'«iM(^|[i^t¥hi9fcet^  hnprbvement.     ' 

n -SoHiel  pWigMb  :hAb  b^eh^iha^d ^tbWdi^s  thh' Abjectly  the  m- 
imhnlk}Wia^UkstkWh^]^M\^  blit  the  ,num- 

ber  requires  t^  iMil'^ihtrmM.^'  ^e<M^flfi^  ^o't^  documents 

ztfaweiwfe Anif  ¥3)0 ihi»  w^b^t^'ttlktid ;' t!Ue  h\smUt  6t Witaie  esta- 
lUiUiiMntsJtb^iblir  MV  MiP th^tOt^ldf  titipni  '{jf^^h^  8^'  males  and 
i4diireMleii"l  Thift^h^firtb^^'b^i^'a^tx^I^^  thb 

^tdikiM«^tlU<'tnet^'«r  ('0105,  ^d'thl0  femaleis^ ' - ObS^  :^  ihfe 
ipvop4vtiMbi<ri'imii)<ytiti)iilif'to'^tU^'tdiklb^  betog  -Vilg;  dnd 

liiiirdfnlM>>f^ale^»dtOBJ''  A's^Mg^iTiiit'bi^.^fiftb  o^ilie  popu- 
.JBlAmr*  Withiil  {b<$'iltttt^l  tt^'<y^  fctkblast!^  ^d^^iition,  .U  \ylll  toi- 
ler thiio  imly 'k>IM^iWelftb'*'dP '  f h^'  tlbiidbet ,  t^idrib^  instruction 
ncUOliiiyiVikei^r^^'tf;^^llt&i^  bf  t^c  cbnti- 

dMIii  ^fMTAViiMM  6f  <P[^tbgM'/Wh^rb  iSie^b^he^t  tiub'bet 'is'  1  in 
I4i '  t  <  Asl tW'patmtilal tj^$^ '-^^ piM ly  gov^rniticnl!,  and  ^9  hot 
iiistibflrM  Y«l^  Mftitfe  ^titiifii  th\i  dhtttgt  61  k^epii^  schools  might 
befoid'W«li«U):')iM(l'»'tiihdi  iihdilier  smn:  than  7t' would  be  ne- 
jBBmij^^'paifi^  l^iericlM^,iUldedtbtKe}Sriest^s  i^tip^nd  of  about 
30/.,  or  the  curate's  of  201,  would  iqduce  thcni  ^lllingty  to  regard 
cdi]eaMa««fOfl0bP4ii^ii'Mg:t>Mr^dcIli£b  nhit*tidns,  \ 
M-  Tber«)W<«&|hiv^  jWttlliai:'  Ih'  thfe'  ipopukt  costtime,  pxcept  the 
cwniiiii^a^^- tbb^  i&ti;^i\k}^  VicW  {foht  ab^  tongcr  points  than 
tAat  Of  *  dli  ^liJry 'S;  ^m  •  feit  'girkigf  way  ic$  coiUmdn  straw^  and'  felt 
hats,  and  the  large  hooded  cloak  ol'  blue-eloth  worn  by  the  women. 
With  resp^ct^  tp  the  Jijghfir  plass^f.  His  aliDast  uBnecesMury  to  sny 
that  th0irt  ttrcAS'  and  cuitoais  are  those  of  mher  civilized  errantries. 
Iff  tlmr  mantteTS'tbereis  a  remnatnt  of  th^  courteous  forays  of 
bygone 'days I  tlie  rQquc9ted  periiniasioQ;  .t^  visit^  the' oepemonioiM 
coMUciing  of  ihe  yisitor  to  the  tMt  of  honour,  the'stiidied  polite 
iDQlii#iel^/tbept6lotig:e^d'teAVe-taking/the  forinal  offer  of  services, 
(He  sjp^ciaV  comjoaunication  of  domestic  evenlA^  and  many  other 
p<Ji|6.  oAcea-rf^whldfty 'il>not'Valiiabl(i  for  their  sincerity^  arc 
agteiettbl)^eMitmted\Yith'the  {^da{\i  intrbductioQ  of  ;aiore  repub- 
lican. i?i^?^ip«rs  i^i^oijg.j'Qungqj:  jriewabors.  of  .  '  .1  . 
No  manly  sporU,  the  hdiidayMa«is^m«ittIi(  of  cither  (k>untries. 
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engage  the  ra'aiiy  daya  of  abstihenoe  from  laliour  authorised  bj 
the  church ;  the  few  with  which  the  people  are  acquainted  are 
confined  to  boys.  The  popular  recreations  are  church  proees* 
sions^  street  masquerades  and  their  accompaniment  of  water* 
throwing  during  the  carnival,  rustic  feasts  and  imitation  royid 
levees  in  celebration  of  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  and  the  even- 
ing *^  charamba/'  where  a  crowded  circular  dance  is  performed, 
with  immovable  gravity^  to  the  unvarying  yet  melodious  strains  of 
a  wire-strung  guitar  accompanied  by  a  dc^grel  vocal  recitative. 

Though  small  in  size»  the  houses  of  the  poor  axe  stix>i^y 
built,  well  roofed  with  straw  or  tiles,  and  provided  with  ample 
doors  and  unglazed  windows.  The  interior,  however,  is  finished 
with  no  attention  to  comfort.  It  is  generally  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  screens  of  cane  or  basket-worki  on  an  earthen  floor 
beaten  hard  by  use,  but  often  damp  by  absorption  from  a  humid 
atmosphere;  the  walls  are  seldom  phistered;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  houses  seem  intended  to  afford  shelter  from  the  elements, 
but  no  other  advantage.  It  can  indeed  scarcely  be  oCherwiae,  as 
the  people,  with  few  exceptions,  build  their  own  habitations.  A 
man  setting  up  in  life  takes  a  perpetual  lease  of  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  and,  according  to  his  means,  raises  on  it  a  house  costing 
between  10/.  and  40/.  There  are  few  whose  means  alloiw  thens 
to  expend  money  on  comfort ;  their  otiject  beii^  to  provide  the 
necessary  shelter  for  their  families,  and,  if  they  can»  storehonsas 
lor  their  stock  and  crops. 

In  a  proportionate  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes ;  with  rare  exceptions,  of  persons  who^  hstving 
resided  in  foreign  countries,  decorate  one  or  two  reception- 
rooons.  An  open  entrance  and  condensing  stone  staircase  intra* 
duce  damp;  td  be  deposited  on  the  bare  whitewashed  walls ;  the 
badly  fitted  doors  and  windows  give  rise  to  drav^hts  of  air  when 
not  swelled  by  humidity ;  the  want  of  ceilings  below  adnits  to 
the  first  floor  sitting-rooms  either  the  cold  of  vaults  or  efflisvia  of 
horses  and  other  animals  oocupjring  them  $  no  firo-places  warm 
the  rooms ;  no  grate  furnishes  the  kitchen ;  and,  to  complete  the 
style  of  arrangement,  there  is  either  a  total  want  or  inconvenient 
adaptation  of  other  desiderata  deemed  indispensable  in  England. 
It  is  not  then  surprising  that,  while  the  climate  and  mineral 
waters  invite  invalids— despite  the  defective  means  of  transport 
and  the  length  of  the  voyage^-^they  are  repelled  by  the  known 
want  of  dcoommodsAions ;  which,  if  somewhat  superfluous  lo  the 
healthy,  are  almost  necessaries  to  the  sick.  If  houses  were  built, 
as  in  most  other  countries,  purposely  for  letting,  the  appreoialioii 
of  better*  arrangdments  might  induce  the  proprietors  to  adopt 
them,  and  the  general  style  of  constmctiosi  be  gradually  improved. 
But  from  tbd*  slow  progress  made  fay  all  artisans  en^iloyed  in 
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boildiag,  rather  than  the  greater  expetise  of  roufh  materiali, 
houses  oo«t  more  than  in  England,  and  are  not  profitable  invest* 
ments  for  capital.  A  dwelling-honse>  built  in  the  usual  manner^ 
of  two  stories^  the  upper  for  re^denoe^  the  lower  for  stables  and 
tflore-rooBis,  and  having  within  its  foundations  an  area  of  2000 
square  feet^  costs  about  1500/. ;  and  one  of  1500  square  feet, 
800/.:  but  the  highest  rent  that  could  be  expected  for  them 
would  net  exoeed  80/.  and  20/.  per  annum  respectivelj^^-mn  in* 
come  of  between  2  and  2j^  per  cent  This,  in  a  place  wh^re  the 
rates  of  discount  for  bills  vaiy  between  10  and  20  per  cent^  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  speculation  hi  house-building.  Fortu* 
tetely,  however,  for  persons  in  situations  und^r  goTemment,  and 
other  temporary  residence,  there  are  always  empty  houses  requir- 
ing tenants,  and  the  suj^ly  is  equal  to  the  demand ;  but  it  is  a 
general  complaint  that,  although  other  domestic  expenses  are  the 
same  as  at  Lisbon,  rent  is  as  much  dearer  as  the  houses  are  less 
finished  and  comfortable. 

Although  the  means  of  living  at  the  command  of  the  people, 
jlidged  according  to  usual  criteria,  should  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  necessities,  their  condition  is  generally  lowy  and  there  is 
even  much  indigence  to  be  found.  Higher  wages  are  paid  for 
daily  labour  of  all  kinds  than  in  England,  taken  according  to  the 
prices  of  the  common  bresd-com  in  both  countries,  wheat  in  Eng* 
kmd  and  Indian  corn  at  St.  Michael's*  The  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  former  at  \%d.  per  diem,  are  in  a  ratio  of 
2*5  to  the  price  of  60^.  a  quarter  kft  wheat ;  the  artisan's  at  dOd„ 
nearly  4*1/.  The  average  price  of  Indian  com  at  St.  Michael's 
is  22^.  per  quarter ;  the  labourer's  wages  of  Id.  being  as  2*65, 
and  the  artisan's  of  lid,  as  6*44;  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  effective  Talne  of  English  labour,  whether  in  the  field  or  the 
workshop,  is  double  that  of  St.  Michael's.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  labour  of  both  kinds,  without  improving  the  condition 
of  the  labourer ;  and  among  the  tenant  population  there  is  a  ge* 
neral  eomphtint  of  irresistible  pauperization  by  the  exactions  of 
landed  proprietors. 

A  common  estimate  of  the  whole  landed  rental  is  150,000/. 
per  annum ;  and  this  would  appear,  from  the  arerage  exportation 
of  30,000  quarters  of  corn  valued  at  50,000/o  and  90,000  boxes 
of  oranges  ralued  at  40,000/.,  to  be  correct  Subtracting  from 
it  the  v^ue  of  oranges,  and  10,000/.  for  the  wine  produced  by 
▼ineyards,  the  rental  paid  by  arable  land  is  found  to  be  100,000/. 
Of  the  147,200  acres  of  area,  the  official  accounts  give  2100  to 
orange  ganlens,  2400  to  vineyards,  40,100  to  arable  land,  and 
102,600  to  mountain  grounds,  lakes,  rivers^  roads,  and  dwellings. 
So  Kttle  of  the  monnUtin-ground  pays  rent,  that  the  40,100  acres 
of  arable  land  may  be  con^ered  as  charged  with  100,000/.    The 
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«iidbtmal0i;itO7be/4&AQOii4^^lA^^ 

cording  to  locality  and  other  circumstances,  b#fn9(li^(>l^«ilWfI 
feinowr«fcr0/)taV4ttr  ^Isei^Bte^anW^IWMvtflJ?^  %4Q«fB  «|aust 
!wJi]iabilfasa{«mid(tir(q)s[pJtoftd;ip  v^ff  %«%  JiiKpWiWf  ^m^f^, 
•atidi^itfafakfifaat  Jimi^«e^ilM|o)b«,f^0m  ^^MB«9^»M^.by^4ie 
f«QaDiidaryliCiiP|»#^ofirMRi  WSefelWiMMivP^ifilW^blSff  flfe^n^Ke 

wfacmf  atbmiTfir.Hrfiltatfft)^  .^ifJftJI. i?fiF vVrRiifft/^HfP oW|fiiqw*ti<to 
/tap)mii>  tJbftjfiwrmftt/fbiiM^trtftifaijie  ibii^^fsnith^f^pm^ep^  ton 

MsylMxMinAi  )it5rUi»v«W«er4;«|itir^«gbt  nqf|t^>^Ti»qffi,<^a^|,g;,^. 

hfto^as  liiiflpital|»(>|mUttpnrtrf(40,tXW  M  WJPPfilWW^  cff^ftc 

.saitaeriiuiifberr.  o£i  aorl^s^  h^  iw^  sc^Tpplyi^fep  (TeNKW^^it<> 

|h«»/inQn»ii8in9:t)MK4i^qUt|{f^f]^pa9^rf^l4>;^i4^ 
:mdd«i  itficiuWiwtiimiiifciH  Jwtt^jft^ 
uoiiwithin  ll»ejr«ftcbi0rtlio|ft«ftwp  figl^^i^o^,^ 

of  iBgriraHiif Qi ia  >gg^ii :d^(if?e|^{rri^^^  W^- 

littmis  liow«iMiithf^he.a»pf  .jc^piripii  rtsi£W<}-»{e^  W^-i^W*  d«wn 
.%ireqneat<  llOfii^H|J;.ye^(ll^(^Jw^t|,Q(J|V^»mll  f^rViJif^ffl  ^?  wil 
prevenU  i*  irom  fit^'i)mgfaik.9filftm^ti^i9Pm»^^  J[V»Yy.ffi»w 
of  gAflriCbiuteoaft  t  !i  A4>f«(CrejQf  pfi|kajtt>e(»|p|rp4p^s^]be^ 

Ityejti^-five  4iDd  .fi»«ty.4m>'?9f  tKb^M.,jKft|s^Q^|twei9St)(^f^4  jo, 
{m|x)rti(N¥it%>.^j<^)ien(«il«p()nfA)  «jjysif^,fljj  t}li^,.«j>il 

4 oxid*»jof  JBOtot  fli{d)it(istAr4refomi}pffien^nf(h|i^. j^ifi^nf,)^^ 
Bbsorption»^nd/icap<Uw)()f  t^Ufm^im,  y^i(^^o.M9caff^ifi^sWfime 
«|ariape<«pop  iJGM  tljejilw^tJeaArain%t^o4,jfr^l^9^ 
in  other  soils  are  hT,i^Ui^>WpyAilAik^Wi^l^if^iii^^ 

whosooitMigfci  koni|ipmi#d{^imrf<W>f>Rr^ 

ibaok^  attd.i0et>  on.  a  Sf-imt-jbnnilltfiiflt  .f^f^  ^g}p  ^^f  4^^^,^^|i^ 
awkward. ijB9lrmn«n(  i*An  u»pmfti«ffi>jif^ihttt.  «^^i^.|(U^e 
purposps.of  boe//a»tl.ftUo»:elj^Hi^s.i|^^tt^,  ;;T<h#^,,>if^.AtWl- 
iiook.forffences!,.  form^  tlae  'W'Uolfijjsipf,k,pi;  .i^pt^i|iqQtB  Qf^^in^ll 

St^<A'Iicbael'A:fara#r;ibM<mQivps^f?f  jM^^nspprl  4^9f  JPW^lRqf-^fiuag 
the  asiftimtb  .ita  h«wyjp%ckriiaildl^  <m4:.»^nif r^,/iH^,  \ii^^jf4^}^^T' 


Ik 


'^^fy  l^d^iii'^i9<^n-^|[^'>flMf  i»ana|reAi«»t<md/reiu«iu»ef 
' «FfiMd'^ih<e 'b^ei^ied' IfylffikfMnM,  fA-ddwJiti^lamicnd};^ batwbcn 

b7/(j^l;^Li^-fl^)^ij^^  ^^Wkn^iufj  l4i4J'>Mtt'>df  iinliiuzr^MDf 
orange-garden  is  50/.  for  the  ground  (twenty  years'  pun:iihse<fof 
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maad  for  building  purpofet,  Toiihii  brief  aecoant  of  iadnttrttl 
producUi)  il  may  be  added^  that  Ham^  are  in  the  island,  according 
to  official  documftato^  151  stoae-ostters,  618  masons,  496  carpen* 
ters,  256  tailcMrSj  71  tanners^  434  shoenMkers,  and  56  blacksmiths. 

There  is  a  considerable  external  trade  in  proportion  to  the 
population;  the  imports  of  1844  having  amounted  to  102, I56f., 
and  the  exports  to  120,432/.  Of  the  importo,  28,500f.  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  1 1,5002.  of  com  and  other  articles  eame  from  Eng- 
land ;  1000/.  of  hides^  and  6400/.  of  colonial  produce  from  Bm^ 
zil;  1500/.  of  wood  and  whale-oil  from  the  United  States; 
10,000/.  of  liquors;  6000/.  of  teictile  fabrics;  6500/.  of  colonial 
produce ;  10,500/.  of  silver  coin  (Spanish  and  Brazilian  dollars); 
5000/.  of  stamp'pap^'  and  soap>  and  14^000/.  of  other  artides, 
from  Portugal.  Of  the  exports,  60,300/.  of  oranges  went  to 
England  ;  59,800/.  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce  to  Por^ 
tugal ;  and  400/.  of  various  articles  to  America :  a  great  part  of 
the  difference  between  exports  and  imports  having  been  remitted 
to  absentee  proprietors  resident  at  Lisbon.  Ships  anchor  in  th^ 
open  bay  of  Ponta  Delgada,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in 
30  fathoms'  water,  where  they  can  easily  slip  and  go  to  sea  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  southerly  gale  of  wind.  The  aggr^ate 
number  engaged  in  the  trade  annually  is  200  British,  and  the 
same  number  of  Portuguese  and  other  foreigners.  At  the  time 
of  spring-tides  the  rise  and  fall  is  six  feet,  high  water  occurring 
at  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  noon ;  and  as  this  is  the  same 
at  all  the  islands,  it  would  appear  that  the  course  of  the  tidal 
current  being  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  position,  is  from 
S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  With  respect  to  the  rise  of  water  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference :  at  St.  Mary's  it  is  Bi^  feet,  at 
St.  MichaeFs  6^  at  Terceira  5,  at  Fayal  4,  and  at  Flores  3  feet ; 
the  difference  amounting,  in  a  distance  of  325  nautical  miles,  to 
3i  feet,  or  more  than  1  foot  for  every  100  miles.  At  Madeira 
the  rise  increases  to  7  feet,  its  distance  from  St  Mary's  being  nearly 
500  miles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  port  of  such  active  trade  as  Ponta 
Delgada  is  wanting  in  three  important  requisites :  banking  esta* 
blishments,  mail  packets^  and  a  repairing  dock.  Money  is  lent 
by  private  individuals  on  immovable  securities  at  usurious  inter- 
est, which  is  at  once  deducted  for  ^the  whole  term  of  the  loan, 
from  the  principal  advanced.  Letters  are  made  up  by  a  local 
post-office,  and  sent  to  Lisbon  by  private  ships ;  and  the  corre- 
spondence with  England  is  carried  during  the  winter  months  by 
obliging  shipmasters ;  both  uncertain  modes  of  transmission,  yet 
resulting,  as  it  happens,  in  wonderfully  few  cases  of  miscarriage. 
A  small  basin,  called  the  "  Arcal,"  has  generally  served  for  the 
repair  of  ships  of  light  draught,  without  ofifering  any  facilities  for 
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d^  trade  generally,  of  to  the  more  valuable  tmffic  passing  near 
the  Azores  between  other  conatrics.  It  is  now  in  course  of  re-) 
construction^  having  been  destioyed  by  the  gale  of  December, 
1839j  apd  will  be  deepened  to  15  feet  iar  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  ships  of  that  draught  as  may  come  for  repairs.  A  laiiger 
dock^  capable  of  holding  400  sbips^  to  be  formed  in  front  of  the 
town,  has  long  been  projected,  and  finally  proposed  to  be  built, 
at  an  outlay  of  150,000/.  How  far  this  proposal  will  be  carried 
into  effect  it  is  impossible  to  say,  the  resident  capitalists  being 
unwilUng  to  undertake  it,  and  the  guarantees  o&red  being  insuf ^ 
ficient  to  satisfy  foreigners  that  they  will  have  due  security  lor 
their  investment  If  the  resident  monied  men  (whose  aggregate 
capita^  not  including  landed  property,  is  probably  not  less  than 
half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling)  are  unwilling  to  provide  the 
means  of  making  a  dock,  of  which  the  advantages  are  entirely 
local,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  foreigners  will  be  found  to  do  it  ? 
1 1  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of  great  want  of  patriotism,  that  a  laige  amount 
of  money  is  kept  without  employment  in  this  island,  which  might 
be  used  to  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  its  people,  to  ad- 
vance its  prosperity  and  improvement,  with  a  certainty  of  secure 
returns  for  its  employment.  In  the  meantime,  nearly  a  hundred 
millions  sterling  of  outward  and  homeward  bound  cargoes  annu- 
ally cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  with- 
out a  single  secure  harbour  between  the  termini  of  their  voyages, 
into  which  ships  can  be  taken  for  shelter  or  necessary  repairs, 
which  at  present  are  sought  only  by  those  in  the  utmost  extremity. 
The  internal  communications  are  generally  indifferent,  from 
the  want  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  inspection  and  ma* 
nagement;  although  there  exist  the  best  possible  materials  for 
making  them,  and  one  or  two  good  lines,  offering  in  their  ease  of 
draught  and  durability  the  best  encouragement  for  the  repair*  of 
the  others,  where  6  oxen  are  required  to  draw  the  load  of  1  horse 
on  an  English  road.  In  their  present  state  the  roads  of  the 
island  are  less  useful  for  transit  than  for  impeding  the  advance  of 
a  hostile  force.  As  they  wind  along  the  coast  they  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  deep  ravines,  practicable  only  by  a  sloping  descent 
at  one  side,  and  a  parallel  rise  at  the  other,  where  the  advancing 
force  would  be  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire.  As  the  capture  of 
the  chief  town  would  be  the  conquest  of  the  island,  the  advance 
would  always  be  on  that  point,  and  this  could  be  better  effected 
by  landing  in  some  part  of  the  bays  of  Ribeira  Grande  and  Ponta 
Delgada  than  elsewhere.  There  are  many  beaches  and  landing- 
places  on  the  coast,  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  map,  but  they  are 
mostly  commanded  by  high  cliffs  or  small  forts.  During  the  last 
civil  war  the  commander  of  Dom  Pedro's  forces  attacked  the 
island  on  the  N.  side,  landing  on  a  stony  beach,  undefended  ex- 
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eept  by  strong  natural  obstacles^  when  his  1500  men,  clambering 
np  a  precipitous  water-course,  succeeded  in  routing  5000  strongly 
entrenched,  and  supported  by  a  park  of  artillery. 

It  now  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  publications  affording 
the  best  information  about  St.  Michaers.  The  best  charts,  at 
present,  are  those  by  Laurie  and  None  of  London,  wUch  will 
soon  be  superseded  by  the  results  of  the  survey  made  in  1844, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Vidal,  of  her  Majesty's  steam  slup 
*'  Styx.*'  This  survey  will  supply  extensive  soundings,  correct 
top<^praphical  details,  and  faithful  views  of  land^  not  found  in  any 
existing  charts.  Of  books,  the  best  on  geology  is  an  account  by 
Dr.  Webster  (Boston,  1821) ;  on  the  climate  and  diseases,  the 
*  Winter  in  the  Azores*  of  Dr.  and  Mr.  Bullar  (London,  1841) ; 
on  the  botanical  flora,  Scubert's  *  Flora  Azorica'  (Bonme,  1844), 
and  a  more  complete  list  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Watson  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Botany,  of  November,  1844.  But  the  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  island  is  still  to  be  undertaken ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  afford  interesting  discoveries  to  the  geologist, 
naturalist,  and  philosopher  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  on  which 
this  paper  is  offered  only  as  an  imperfect  communication. 


VIII. — Notes  of  an  Excursion  from  Baium  to  Artvin.  By  M,  Pred. 
GuARRACiNO,  H.  M.  Vice-Consul  at  Batiim.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Consul  Brant. 

I  LEFT  Batiim  on  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  proceeded 
along  the  beach  in  a  northerly  direction.  I  chose  the  longer  road 
round  the  peninsula  rather  than  that  across  its  neck,  as  in  some 

E laces  the  latter  was  difficult  to  pass  on  account  of  deep  mud.  I, 
owever,  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  choice,  when,  half  an 
hour  after  starting,  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  before  a  rapid 
and  deep  run  of  water.  I  say  unexpectedly,  because  two  days 
before  I  had  passed  bjr  the  spot,  and  aid  not  observe  the  least  sifn 
of  a  stream ;  but  during  the  night  the  snow  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  had  thawed,  and  the  water  rising,  forced  a  passage  through 
the  bank  of  shingle  .into  the  sea.  I  have  since  learned  that  a 
similar  occurrence  is  frequent  after  heavy  rains,  but  the  streams 
soon  dry  up,  and  the  action  of  the  sea,  throwing  up  the  ahingle, 
obliterates  every  vestige  of  them.  We  managed  after  some  diffi- 
culty to  cross  the  water,  which  though  deep  was  only  3  yards 
wide,  by  throwing  over  it  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  holding  on  by 
it  as  we  passed  on  our  horses.  For  half  an  hour  we  continued 
along  the  sea-shore,  which  turns  gradually  to  the  W.,  and 
reached  the  plain  of  Cahaber,  on  which  a  tribe  of  Koords  have 
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quence  of  a  late  fall  of  nearly  a  foot  ol  snow^  my  guide  lost 
the  way  soon  after  ye  entered  the  forest,  and  instead  of  get- 
ting through  it  in  half  an  hour,    we  were  2  hours   wandering 
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thirty  to  forty  houses^  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  whidi 
belonged  to  tn^  agba  of  the  place^  but  was  destroyed  by  Bahir 
Pasha  on  account  of  its  owner^  a  partisan  of  Kior  Hussein  Bey's, 
having  resisted  the  pasha's  troops  during  the  bey's  revolt.  A 
curious  fact  connected  with  this  was  related  to  me  by  a  native  of 
Miruvet^  and  afterwards  repeated  to  me  by  several  other  persons. 
I  mention  it  as  tending  to  show  how  little  Hafiz  Pasha  could  de- 
pend on  the  troops  sent  by  Osman  Pasha  to  co-operate  with  him 
m  subduing  Kior  Hussein.  While  the  latter  was  at  Majhub  Isjpir 
with  his  followers^  Uzunoglu  Mehmet  Agha,  the  commander  of 
Osman  Pasha's  troops^  came  to  Miruvet;  it  was  agreed  between 
Kior  Hussein  Bey  and  Uzunoglu  that  a  feigned  engagement  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  should  take  place,  but  that4ieither 
party  should  direct  their  fire  on  their  opponents.  The  men  main- 
tained a  constant  fire  for  two  days,  and  of  course  without  a  shot 
taking  effect.  The  troops,  who  were  apparently  enemies  during 
the  day,  crossed  the  river  in  boats  in  the  night,  and  feasted  toge* 
ther. 

On  leaving  Miruvet  we  proceeded  by  the  side  of  the  river  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  which  brought  us  to  Maradit.  Maradit  is 
a  large  village,  possessing  a  bazaar  of  about  seventy  shops,  built 
around  a  quadrangle.  The  village  itself  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
half  an  hour  distant  from  the  bazaar,  which  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Thfe  village  has  been  placed  in  this  position 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  fever,  which  in  the  hot  season  prevaib 
near  the  water.  The  shops  at  Maradit  were  supplied  in  small 
quantities  with  almost  every  kind  of  European  manufactures  con- 
sumed in  these  countries,  as  shawls,  prints,  calicoes,  striped  nan- 
keens, and  handkerchiefs.  The  shopkeepers  usually  purchase 
their  goods  at  Trebizond,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  most 
wealthy,  who  visit  Constantinople  once  a  year.  Close  to  Mara- 
dit I  met  sixty  natives  of  Artvin  and  its  neighbourhood  proceed- 
ing to  Khoppa,  on  their  way  to  Trebizond,  to  embark  for  Con- 
stantinople in  the  steamers.  These  people  resort  to  the  capital 
to  work  there  as  labourers,  and  when  they  gain  a  little  money,  re- ' 
turn  to  their  families,  with  whom  they  reside  until  their  cash  is 
finished,  when  they  again  resort  to  the  capital  to  earn  more. 
This  is  a  common  custom  among  the  inhabitants  of  Livandi,  and 
other  districts  in  the  Pashalick  of  Kars.  On  an  average  150 
persons  a  month,  either  going  to  or  returning  from  Constantinople, 
pass  by  Maradit,  which  is  reckoned  6  hours  Irom  Batum . 

I  left  Maradit  at  3  o'clock,  and  continuing  along  the  banks  of 
the  Joruk,  which  are  here  flat,  for  about  4  miles,  saw  the  vil- 
lage of  Hebba  on  the  eastern  bank ;  opposite  this  village  the  road 
turns  a  little  to  the  W.,  and  ascends  the  slope  of  a  mountain  fijr 
half  an  hour,  after  which  it  descends  again  rather  rapidly  to  the 
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opening  of  a  raviue,  where  Kadapha  is  situated.  We  reached  this 
village  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  redconed  8  hours,  or 
about  24  miles  from  Bat(ini.  There  being  no  coffee-houses 
or  other  publro  places  in  the  village,  in  which  travellers  can 
rest,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
natives,  who,  differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
Lazistan,  are  famed  for  their  civility  to  strangers.  The  natives  of 
the  valley  of  the  Joruk  cannot,^  however,  properly  be  called  Laz, 
although  the  villages  on  the  western  side  are  included  in  Lazistan, 
yet  both  in  language  and  habits  thev  resemble  the  Georgians. 
They  are  Mohammedans  without  any  mixture  of  Christians.  I  took 
up  my  lodgings  for  the  night  in  a  large  stone  house,  belonging  to 
the  Mukayid,  or  registrar  of  the  village,  who  hearing  while  I  was 
at  Maradit  of  my  intention  to  stop  at  Kadapha,  had  prepared  a 
room  for  me.  I  learned  from  him  that  this  village  is  composed 
of  upwards  of  200  houses,  about  half  of  which  are  close  to  the 
Joriik,  and  the  remainder  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  ravine, 
through  which  runs  a  torrent  into  the  Joriik  called  the  Kara 
Dereh  Su.. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kadapha  collect  a  little  wax  and  honey,  and 
grow  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley ;  but  owing  to  tibie 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  pro- 
duce is  insufficient  for  their  consumption,  and  they  resort  to  Ba- 
tum  in  winter  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  labour. 

I  left  Kadapha  next  morning  at  half-past  5  o'clock,  and  in  10 
minutes  after  passed  Mirkuvet,  a  village  containing  about  fifty 
bouses.  Our  road  lay  through  narrow  fields,  between  the  Joruk 
and  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  our  right.  It  continued  so  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  turning  a  little  to  the  W.,  it  became  very 
narrow,  and  ascended  the  mountain  by  a  very  steep  path  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  this  our  course  became  S.  again, 
along  the  slope  of  the  same  mountain,  the  road  being  still  narrow 
and  rocky.  We  rode  for  nearly  2  hours,  when  we  reached  at  9 
A.M.  the  large  village  of  Botchka,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains ;  here  I  stopped  to  breakfast.  The  distance  is  called 
2  hours,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  road  rendered  our  march  so 
tedious. 

Botchka  contains  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  good-sized  houses, 
several  of  which  are  of  stone  and  built  in  contact  with  each  other. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  shops  in  the  village,  and  they  artf 
supplied  with  European  goods.  The  natives  employ  themselves 
in  making  bricks  and  earthen  jars,  with  which  they  supply  the 
vrhole  coast  between  Rizeh  and  Choruksu,  and  they  act  as  boat- 
men on  the  river.  In  their  calling  they  are  considered  very  ex- 
pert, and  their  village  furnishes  about  thirty  boats,  which  ply  oii 
the  Jor6k,  and  to  Khoppa  by  sea.    Tlie  total  number  of  boats  on 
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the  river  Is  about  eighty ;  of  these,  Botchka  furnishes  thirty^  Ma- 
radit  twenty,  and  otner  places  thirty  more. 

We  left  Botchka  at  %  a.m.,  and  a  few  minutes  after  passed 
an  old  fort,  said  to  be  Genoese.  It  is  placed  at  the  opening  of  a 
valley,  through  which  flows  the  Itchkaleh  Su,  coming  from  the 
W.,  and  falling  into  the  Jor6k.  We  crossed  the  stream  by  a 
stone  bridge,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  reached  Zituret  Laj^ 
quantities  of  tiles  are  here  manufactured,  and  from  hence  the  whole 
coast  of  Lazistan  is  supplied.  A  mile  beyond  it  we  crossed  ano- 
ther stream  called  the  Murghur  Su,  also  emptying  itself  into  the 
Joruk  from  the  westward.  This  stream  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  province  of  Lazistan  and  that  of  Livan^,  which  we  now 
entered.  The  ]x>ad  turns  slightly  to  the  E.,  and  continues  in  this 
direction  for  about  2  miles,  then  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Jo- 
ruk, it  winds  off  to  the  westward  over  a  hill,  on  which  is  situated 
Dampal,  containing  about  twenty  houses.  After  riding  throa^ 
the  village,  we  turned  towards  the  river  again,  reached  its  banks 
in  20  minutes,  and  proceeded  along  them  in  a  south-south-easterly 
direction  till  12^,  when  we  came  to  a  deserted  khan  called  Omana 
Khan.  Our  hot*ses  having  lost  nearly  all  their  shoes  from  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  roads,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  here  and  shoe 
them  afresh.  This  operation  I  was  forced  to  perform  myself,  and 
knowing  there  were  no  farriers  on  the  road,  I  had  brought  with  me 
the  necessary  utensils.  The  horses  shod,  we  continued  our  rottte 
in  a  southerly  direction  through  some  ploughed  fields.  Directly 
we  got  out  of  these,  a  steep  ascent  commenced  by  a  narrow  road, 
and  we  continued  along 'the  slope  of  the  modbdain^' either  ascending 
or  descending,  for  2  murs^i  when  we  paasadvbylli  kkone^bridg«»'a!' 
stream  called  HatilDenreh  S^^i^aQd  ihnliutlienicetibjf  ailAmitar* 
kind  of  road  readked  'A^tvin>elt5)6'ekKfc'Qas  thb^ioveain^jinThe'* 
distatnce  from»BQtGhkh'toiAirtviiiiis^ihodr8jior.24bDiiUs.^  H  < '  "  '  ^ 

Tbei  •  tdwnr of  >  Artvin*  is  qn  tiid '  Western  tsiQe  <of 'itfae  vaDey  ot  fiitf ' 
Joruk^  ahd  built  on  both  «ide9  «f«  ^  vailine^  which  rdhs<  doMini  t9  J 
the  vivter/  .  It '  has  the  appeairaasoe  of  a  large  <  vilhge,  hliofttP  «f :  th^  ^ 
houdes  being  biiik  df  wood,  and  aaparatbd'/frbiai^^^h  oifaer  bi^'' 
gardeot  plant^l  with  mulbcmy  foid  olivi^trees^  '•  ThwA  Wre^aifetr ' 
well-bailti  stoue- houdes  belonging  to  Turks,  but- these  ai>e  irt^omei 
diatawte  Mm  the  ree^  at  the  rndnth  of  the  ravine;  <where  «  si^uateel  >" 
the  McAamaedaii  quarter.    The  largest  edifice  in  the  upf)^r.part' 
of  the  town  ia  a  uewly^-erebted  Oathobr  (diureh.     The  giMter  jXMy  ^ 
tk>n  of  the  lexpense  of  constructing  this  chopefa  wks  defilayod'tyjF  * 
an  Armenian  Catholic  banker  at  GonstaotHiopIei  i  lltis^  p^i^^h  • 
was  originally  to  have  bomertbe  whblpicostof  it,botihe'Gatholid'^ 
bishop  faflwiog  hadr  it  built  on  a  larger  ickle  tibum  'i|icewd«d;i  thv  ^ 
sum  pf  f200ai.  fttmishod  bythUdMHlMker  w«d  tmMtA&Bkti  dnd^tlM^' 
natives^. not  to  leave^tlie: chliig  tiiifrrtilhed^'>«i{<nf  'oMg^'4^ 
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bute  1000/.  more.  Hiis  even  would  not  liave  sufficed^  had  the 
latter  not  lent  their  gratuitous  assistance  in  carrying  the  stones 
and  timber  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  In  doing  this^  even  the 
women  aided,  and  a  Turk  told  me  that  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
with  what  zeal  and  perseverance  they  performed  their  labour. 
The  building  is  entirely  of  stone,  about  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
six  wide,  lofty  and  light,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and,  without  any 
pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  is,  nevertheless^  a  creditable 
performance. 

Artvin  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Livaneh,  and  contains 
1000  bouses;  of  these  606  are  Turkish,  334  Catholic,  and  the 
remaining  60  Armenian.     The  total  amount  of  population  in  the 
place  is  reckoned  at  about  5500  souls.     The  Catholics  are  more 
numerous  than  the  Turks,  although  their  houses  are  fewer.     This 
is  owing  to  the  custom  prevalent  with  the  Turks,  of  sons  separating 
from  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  marry,  whereas  the  sons  of  the 
Christians  continue  under  the  parental  roof  after  marriage.    The 
Baz&r  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine,  and  consists  of 
about  two  hundred  very  small  and  mean  shops  in  a  narrow  and 
dirty  street.     There  are  also  two  or  three  coffee-houses,  in  which 
travellers  lodge,  as  there  are  no  khans.    The  shops  are  scantily 
supplied  with  European  goods,  as  the  consumption  is  limited,  the 
natives  using  for  clothing,  cotton  stuffs  manufactured  here  by  the 
Catholic  Armenians.    The  native  manufactures  are  a  coarse  cotton 
cloth  called  shilleh — sometimes  dyed  red,  and  used  for  shirts  and 
aprons  by  women ;  but,  when  undyed,  by  men ;  a  striped  cloth 
called  manissah,  used  both  by  men  and  women;  and  towels  and 
bath  clotlis :  all  these  are  made  with  British  cotton  twist,  which 
forms  the  principal  article  of  import  at  Artvin.     Tiie  quantity 
consumed  annually  amounts  to  aoout  2000  batmans,  equal  to 
33,000  lbs.  English,  which  native  merchants  bring  from  Constan- 
tinople.   The  trade  of  Artvin  lost  its  importance  wTien  the  Russians 
prohibited  the  entry  of  European  manufactures  into  Georgia. 
Previous  to  this  an  active  intercourse  was  carried  on  with  Ahkiska, 
which  was  supplied  with  many  articles  of  British  manufacture 
through  Artvin.    This  year  the  depression  in  the  trade  was  greatly 
increased   by  the  scarcity  of  wheat  and  barley  throughout  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  which  horses  were  nearly  starved 
during  the  winter,  and  unfit  for  carrying  burdens  of  any  sort 
Goods  could  not  be  transported  from  Artvin  to  Erzrum,  a  dis- 
tance of  42  or  45  hours,  even  by  paying  eight  times  the  price  of 
other  years.     The  scarcity  was  felt  more  severely  in  the  district 
of  Livaneh,  because  even  in  plentiftil  years  it  is  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  provinces  for  wheat  and  barley,  as  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  does  not  afford  sufficient  arable  land  to  pro- 
duce the  required  supplies,  notwithstanding  every  fopt  pf  grppnd 
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is  cultivated  which  can  be  so  by  any  degree  of  labour,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  see  spots  which  are  apparently  inaocessible  bear- 
ing crops. 

The  musselim  of  the  district  of  Livaneh  resides  at  Artvin  :  he  is 
a  miralai  or  colonel,  and  was  left  there  by  Bahri  Pasha  of  Kars, 
who  lately  visited  Artvin  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Yussuf 
Bey,  the  then  musselim,  accused  of  having  extorted  a  sum  of  300 
purses,  or  1500/.,  from  the  natives.  The  pasha,  finding  the  accu- 
sation proved,  obliged  Yussuf  Bey  to  return  the  money  to  those 
from  whom  he  had  exacted  it^  removed  him  from  his  post^  and 
named  Mustaia  Bey,  the  present  musselim,  in  his  stead,  with  a 
salary  of  30/.  per  month.  This  sum  is  to  be  levied  from  the  inha« 
bitants  of  the  district.  The  Artvinlees  were  well  pleased  with  the 
arrangement,  as  it  relieved  them  from  the  extortions  of  the  native 
beys,  of  whom  there  are  several,  and  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  district  had  been  hitherto  confided.  The  beys,  however,  long 
accustomed  to  be  uncontrolled  by  a  musselim  chosen  from  among 
themselves,  finding  they  could  not  under  the  present  one  act  as 
they  pleased,  formed  a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  him.  On  a  report  of 
Bahri  Pasha's  removal  from  Kars  being  spread  at  Artvin,  they 
persuaded  the  natives  of  the  villages,  naturcdly  a  turbulent  set,  to 
refuse  contributing  their  quota  to  the  salary  of  the  musselim,  and 
to  threaten  him  with  a  revolt  if  he  did  not  leave  Artvin.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  acting  up  to  their  thraat  while  I  was  at 
Artvin,  but  hearing  that  B^ri  rasha  was  confirmed  in  his  post, 
they  abandoned  their  plans,  and  the  day  before  I  lefl,  went  to  the 
musselim  and  expressed  a  repeatance  of  their  proceedings.  The 
musselim  told  me  that  this  was  an  act  only  prompted  by  their 
fear  of  the  pasha,  and  that  he  was  sure  they  would  recommence 
their  intrigues  again  were  they  to  learn  the  probability  of  the 
pasha's  removal.  Under  a  lax  administration,  the  beys  were  the 
mstirators  of  all  the  disorders  which  occurred  in  the  coiuitry ;  but 
by  the  vigour,  activity,  and  disinterestedness  displayed  by  Bahri 
Pasha,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete  cmitrol  over  them,  and 
was  both  respected  and  feared. 

The  district  of  Livaneh  counts  altogether  130  villages,  and  con- 
tains, including  those  of  Artvin,  8000  houses.  Its  exports,  besides 
shilleh  and  manissah,  are  butter,  wax,  honey,  and  olives,  with  a 
little  oil  made  in  the  neiorhfoourhood  of  Artvin,  where  the  olive* 
tree  thrives.  A  very  smdl  portion  of  the  olives  are,  however, 
pressed ;  it  being  more  profitable  to  salt  them,  as  in  that  state 
they  are  much  sought  after  for  exportation  to  Ahkiska.  Hie 
climate  of  the  district,  near  Artvin  in  particular,  is  very  mild ;  and 
winters  sometimes  pass  without  any  snow  falling,  excepting  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  The  heat  in  summer  is,  however,  said 
to  be  veiy  oppressive,  the  plac?  being  surrounded  by  hills  and 
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mountains  of  limestone.  The  atmosphere  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  disagreeably  dry,  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
portion  complain  of  great  dampness.  The  distance  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  ou  a  steep  ascent. 

I  lived  while  at  Artvin  with  the  Catholic  bishop,  a  native  of 
Bitlis,  but  brought  up  at  the  Propaganda  at  Rome ;  his  name  is 
Salviani :  he  is  an  intelligent  person,  has  travelled  in  Europe,  and 
is  much  respected  by  the  native  beys  and  Turks^  over  whom  he 
possesses  great  influence.  The  entire  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Catholics  is  confided  to  him,  and  the  musselim  hardly  ever 
interieres.  The  bishop  decides  their  lawsuits^  and  has  the  power 
of  punishing  them  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  bastinado. 

On  quitting  Artvin  I  descended  to  a  bridge  over  the  Joruk 
below  the  town,  and  engaged  a  boat  io  take  me  to  Batum  for 
the  sum  of  60  p.  s=s  I2s.  The  boats  cannot  navigate  the  river 
higher  up  than  this  bridge,  on  account  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  which  is  in  that  part  only  15  or  20  yards  broad.  I 
embarked  in  the  boat  at  6  o'clock  a.m.,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  at  half-past  3  in  the  afternoon^  having  landed  for  half  an 
hour  at  Maradit,  so  that  we  came  a  distance  of,  I  should  thinks 
55  miles  in  nine  hours.  There  being  a  heavy  sea  on,  the  boat 
could  not  get  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  rjver ;  I  therefore  landed^ 
and  mounting  my  horse,  which  I  had  sent  from  Artvin  the  day 
previous,  rode  into  Batum  in  two  hours. 

The  Joruk  is  neither  so  broad  nor  so  large  as  I  was  led  to 
expect  by  report.  It  is  true  that  when  I  came  down,  the  river 
was  in  its  smallest  bed ;  but  in  many  parts  between  Botchka  and 
Artvin,  its  banks  rise  in  abrupt  acclivities,  attaining  the  elevation 
of  mountains*  so  that  the  water  cannot  spread  between  them.  The 
depth  at  this  season  varies  from  8  to  2  feet,  but  in  the  melting  of 
the  snow  it  rises  perhaps  20  feet  where  tiie  bed  is  confined ;  and, 
where  not  so,  it  increases  in  width  200  yards.  The  width  now  in 
most  parts  was  40  to  50  yards.  Rapids  occur  at  almost  every 
turn  on  first  starting  firom  Artvin,  near  which  place  there  are  also 
two  or  three  falls  of  Ij^  to  2  feet:  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
rapids  requires  very  expert  management.  I  experienced  consi- 
derable apprehension  on  approaching  these  places,  until  I  bad 
passed  two  or  three  of  them.  It  appeared  as  if  the  boat  would 
inevitably  be  dashed  in  pieces  at  every  turn,  but  I  gained  con* 
fidence  aJfter  witnessing  the  skill  of  the  boatman.  Accidents  are, 
however,  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  last  autumn  a  boat,  with 
twelve  persons  in  her,  struck  against  a  rock  at  a  rapid,  went  to 
pieces,  asd  every  soul  in  her  was  drowned.  The  boats  U80d  on 
the  Joruk  are  flat-bottomed,  about  50  feet  long,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  4  to  5  feet  broad  in  the  centre,  drawing  15  to  18  inches  when 
they  are  fully  laden,  and  carrying  from  6  to  8  tons  weight.     At 
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present  the  boatR  are  chiefly  employed  in  transporting  bricks,  tiles, 
and  lime,  l^he  latter  is  made  in  villages  on  the  mountains  bor- 
dering the  valley  of  the  Jordk,  wood  being  more  pientifiil  there 
than  close  to  the  water :  it  is  brought  down  to  the  river's  banks 
on  horses.  Occasionally  iron  and  other  merchandise  are  sent  up 
the  stream  from  Bat  dm;  but  traders  with  goods  destined  for 
Artvin,  coming  from  Trebizond  or  Constantinople,  prefer  landing 
them  at  Khoppa,  whence  they  are  conveyed  overland.  The 
distance  from  Khoppa  to  Artvin  is  only  18  hours.  Were  the  road 
from  Batum  to  Artvin  made  wider  in  some  parts,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  land-conveyance  would  also  be  adopted  for  the  goods  sent  up 
from  thence,  both  as  the  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive 
mode ;  but  with  the  roads  in  their  present  state,  this  would  not  be 
practicable,  as  in  many  parts  of  them  a  laden  horse  cannot  pass. 
The  country  people,  who  sometimes  bring  down  produce  from  the 
villages,  are  obliged  to  unload  their  horses  and  carry  the  loads  on 
their  backs  when  a  pass  of  this  sort  occurs.  This  proceeding 
would  be  too  dilatory  and  troublesome  for  a  caravan  of  merchan- 
dise ;  and  the  drivers  cannot  stand  the  fatigue  when  it  is  often  re- 
peated, as  would  be  the  case  on  this  road. 

The  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  sharp  bends  and  rocks,  are,  I 
think,  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Joruk  by  a 
steamer — an  idea  I  was  led  to  entertain  by  reports  of  its  size. 
The  numerous  rapids  between  Botchka  and  Artvin  would  at  any 
rate  render  it  impossible  for  a  steamer  to  proceed  higher  up  it 
than  the  former  place,  which  is  but  a  little  more  than  half  way ; 
and  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  would  on  that  account  prove  of 
but  trifling  utility  to  commerce. 

The  valley  of  the  Joruk,  as  far  as  I  explored  it,  does  not  a£brd 
important  resources  for  trade,  as  the  people  generally  are  poor, 
and  the  country  unproductive.  It  is  too  mountainous  to  supply 
cattle  or  to  produce  grain  for  exportation;  and  the  only  exports 
beyond  the  insignificant  articles  mentioned  might  be  fir  timber, 
for  which  the  Joruk  offers  a  great  facility ;  but  this  branch  is 
neglected. 

A  steam  communication  between  the  capital  and  Batum  would, 
in  time,  probably  tend  to  give  this  country  an  active  transit  com- 
merce, and  Artvin  might  become  the  channel  of  a  transit  tiade 
with  Persia,  as  by  landing  goods  at  Bat6m,  and  from  thence 
passing  them  by  Artvin,  Kars,  and  Byazid,  there  would  be  eco- 
nomy both  in  expense,  in  distance,  and  time.  I  cannot  exactly 
state  what  may  be  the  diiference  between  this  road  and  that  by 
Erzrdm,  but  a  Geor^an  once  told  me  he  estimated  the  journey 
would  be  curtailed  about  seven  stages.  The  situation  <^  Artvin 
with  respect  to  Kars,  and  Ahkiska,  Erivan  and  Gumri  wo  ulno 
doubt  secure  for  it  the  transit  trade  of  these  places. 
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point  of  departure) ;  and,  after  an  irregular  course^  empties  into 
a  lagoon  having  no  apparent  outlet,  and  wbiph  lies  at  a  direct 
distance  of  about  60  miles  W.  by  N.  from  its  head.  From  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  Hon.  W.  Wrottesley  we  learn  that 
many  streams  join  the  Condamine  on  its  way — the  principal  one 
from  Herries*s  Range — and  that  its  direction  is  to  the  S.  of  W., 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  Canal  Creek,  below  which  the  road  turns 
off  to  Sydney.  He  states  that,  ^'  as  far  as  he  knows  the  river,  it  is 
a  chain  of  ponds  and  reaches  through  which  there  is  a  perceptible 
current  ;*  the  ponds  are  separated  from  each  other  by  nepks  of 
land  ranging  from  a  few  yards  to  miles  in  length,  and  beneath 
which  the  water  forces  its  way.  The  reaches  are  generally  deep, 
with  high  reeds  fringii^  the  edges  of  their  banks*  The  waters 
of  the  Condamine  are  clear  and  pure  to  the  taste ;  but  more  to 
the  southward  the  western  rivers  are  often  brackish." 

Such  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  country  that  borders 
the  western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge,  from  Herries*s  Range  on 
the  S.  to  a  little  beyond  Jimba  on  the  N.  The  district  on  the 
eastern  side  is  of  a  very  different  character.  Its  breadth  from  the 
base  of  the  range  to  the  sea  may  be  estimated  at  from  50  to  80 
miles :  and  the  following  description  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Russell, 
from  a  journey  he  made  in  February  1841,  from  Darling  Downs 
to  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  the  only  sea  port  accessible  to  the 
settlers  for  shipping  the  produce  of  the  western  country  for  Sydney, 
and  for  receiving  returns  from  thence. 

After  ascending  by  a  gradual  rise  from  the  Darling  Downs  to 
the  summit  of  the  range,  the  descent  on  the  eastern  side  is  by  the 
most  dreadful  road  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  the  drays  descend 
by  means  of  ridges  or  spurs  thrown  off  from  the  main  range ;  one 
would  scarce  believe  that  the  bullocks  or  horses,  much  less  drays, 
could  descend  or  ascend  some  of  the  ridges  we  travelled  over ; 
this  is  the  great  obstacle  to  settlers  on  the  Downs.  Some  of  the 
different  ^'pinches'*  through  and  down  which  a  dray  has  to  gq 
have  received  appropriate  names,  such  as  Hell-hole,  &c.  When 
the  drays  go  down,  the  wheels  are  locked  together,  and  sometimes 
heavy  trees  are  fastened  on  to  lessen  the  rapidity ;  even  then  the 
weight  sometimes  overpowers  the  pole  bullocks,  and  ^way  bol- 
locks, dray  and  all  go  to  destruction.  Twenty-six  bullocks  hare 
frequently  to  be  yoked  to  one  dray.  This  sort  pf  country  cour 
tinues  for  6  miles,  and  causes  much  expense  from  the  continued 
smashing  of  drays.     In  it  several  rivers  take  their  rise ;  some, 

*  In  Australia  the  minor  rivers  axe  seldom  in  continuous  streams.  Where  the  Mil 
is  soft  the  water  forms  for  itself  a  deep  hole,  from  which  the  current  flows  partly  under 
ground,  partly  above  into  another  hole  of  the  same  description :  ■>  that  in  dry  acasons 
what  is  called  a  river  is  in  reality  merely  a  chain  of  ponds,  similar  to  a  series  of  fiah- 
stews  in  England,  without  any  visible  coDae«iop. 
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like  the  Brisbane^  are  navigable  for  sniall  craft.  Having  gol 
down  ibis  formidable  load^  says  Mr.  Russell,  and  reached  the 
plains,  our  way  lay  through  a  verdant  though  rather  uninteresting 
flat  oonntry.  In  a  few  days  we  arrived  at  the  station  belonging 
to  the  Government  overseer,  Mr.  Thorne,  who  takes  care  of  all 
Government  stock,  farms,  &c.  It  is  called  Limestone,*  and  is 
about  60  miles  from  the  Downs.  It  con^sts  of  merely  the  over- 
seer's house,  situated  high  upon  the  bank  of  Limestone  Creeks 
which  runs  into  the  Brisbane,  on  which  a  penal  settlement  is 
established  about  25  miles  beyond  this.  These  settlements  are 
formed  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  colony  as  places  of  punish- 
ment for  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  some  crime  in  the 
colony,  and  here  suffer  a  colonial  sentence :  they  can  only  be 
entered  by  leave  of  the  Governor.  We  stopped  at  Thome's  this 
day,  and  visited  another  Government  farm  about  a  mile  distant^ 
called  the  Plough  Station,  and  here  saw  fine  crops  of  maize,  but 
the  wheat  had  totally  failed.  The  usual  plan  adopted  in  Australia 
of  ploughing-in  the  grain  was  not  followed  in  this  case ;  it  was 
merely  harrowed-in,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  seed  can 
get  no  root,  the  heat  turns  the  uppermost  soil  into  dust,  and  the 
grain  cannot  settle,  so  that  in  a  dryish  season  wheat  has  no  chance. 
On  the  Darling  Downs  we  seldom  killed  wethers  under  70  lbs., 
or  beef  under  /  cwt. ;  while  here  a  sheep  weighs  barely  40  lbs.j 
and  a  bullock  is  reckoned  good  at  5  cwt. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Brisbane  Town ;  and  passed  two 
Giovemment  stations  on  the  way,  one  for  sheep,  the  other  for 
cattle,  both  under  the  charge  of  prisoners  working  hard  for  their 
ticket  of  leave,  or  temporary  freedom.  The  country  has  nothing 
but  gum-trees,  and  a  shrub  which  emits  a  most  peculiar  nau- 
seous odour.  After  4  hours'  ride  we  saw  Brisbane  Town,  which 
at  first  sight  is  very  pretty,  and  situated  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  a  large  stream  360  yards  broad,  with  4  fathoms  water 
at  high  tide.  The  town  is  about  40  miles  from  the  bay,  which 
extends  15  miles  further  before  it  reaches  the  open  sea.  The 
first  houses  seen  from  this  side  of  the  river  are  the  Government 
stores,  and  close  by  the  water-side  is  a  large  stone  building ;  above 
and  along  a  pretty  esplanade  facing  the  river  are  the  military 
barracks,  oommandant*s  house,  and  the  hospital.  At  the  back, 
away  from  the  water,  were  various  housef ,  the  postmaster's,  super- 
intendent of  works',  and  female  factory,  in  which  the  female. 
prisoners  were  formerly  confined ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
soners'  barracks,  were  at  this  time  empty,  the  prisoners  having 
all  been  sent  back  to  Sydney,  the  district  beipg  about  to  be 
thrown  open  for  public  sale.     The  squatters  have  greatly  bene* 


•  From  lome  good  limeitoue  took  wUdi  is  plentiful  thcrt. 
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fitcd  this  part  of  the  colony;  they  have  eiqplored  this  fine  tract  of 
land,  and  have  formed  a  line  of  road  over  a  most  di£ScuIt  country 
from  the  Darling  Downs  to  Moreton  Bay. 

[  The  fottawififf  is  an  account  of  an  expedition  from  Darling 
Downs,  down  the  Condamine,  through  a  country  previously  imer- 
ploredJ] 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1841,  a  party  of  four,  viz«,  my  brother 
Sydenham^  Glover,  Isaacs,  and  myself,  left  Hodgson's  station 
with  two  pack-horses,  besides  those  we  were  riding,  with  pro- 
visions of  flour,  &c.,  for  a  fortnight.     Oar  object  was  to  find  a 
run  for  our  sheep  and  cattle.     We  went  northward  for  about 
60  miles,  when  we  reached  Jimba,  having  crossed  several  creeks, 
or  streams,  running  W.     This  station  we  immediately  left,  and 
entered  upon  land  hitherto  unknown.     Our  course  was  N«W:, 
over  some  excessively  hot  and  dry  plains,  the  reflection  from 
which  was  very  painful   to  the  sight;   Sydenham  was  terribly 
blistered;  and  although  the  sun  had  not  this  efiect  on  me,  it 
burnt  any  exposed  part  almost  black.     As  evening  was  dosing 
in,  we  feared  we  should  have  to  pass  the  night  without  water, 
of  which  by  this  time  we  all  stood  greatly  in  need.      I  was 
for  changing  our  course,  so  we  altered  it  from  N.W.   more 
W.,  and  soon  beheld  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  river  we  were  in 
search  of,  the  distance  from  Jimba  being,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge,  40  miles ;  from  this  reach  there  was  a  continued  water- 
course, which  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  Condamine.     We  followed 
the  river  down  for  5  days,  say  about  100  miles,  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion, when  the  country  becoming  flat,  without  ridges,  and  covered 
with  a  baramba,  or  bastard  rose-tree,  we   halted;   and  having 
satisfied  ourselves  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  finding  a 
good  run  in  this  direction,  we  turned  back ;  and  reached  Jimba 
in  three  days.     Here  we  separated,  my  brother  and  one  of  the 
party  returning  home ;   Glover  and  I  made  a  harassing  attempt 
to  cross  the  eastern  range,  and  reach  Wide  Bay,  but  in  this  we 
*  failed ;  and  our  horses  being  knocked  up  in  the  thick  scrub,  we 
returned  to  the  Downs.     I  was  very  unwell  after  our  first  trip, 
from  having  caught  cold  when  encamped :  it  had  rained  three 
days  and  nights,  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder-storms.     The 
effect  of  the  lightning  on  some  immense  trees  was  truely  awful ; 
it  rent  them  asunder  Hk^  twigs,  sending  the  enormous  branches 
to  a  great  distance.     Our  blankets  were  wet  through,  and  the 
grass,  which  was  as  high  as  the  saddle,  was  not  a  very  dry  berth. 

[This  endeavour  to  discover  a  run  having  failed,  it  was  necessary 
without  delay  to  make  another  attempt;  and  Mr.  H.  RusseU  being 
too  unwell  to  encounter  fresh  fiardships,  it  was  undertaken  by  Ats 
brother 9  Mr.  S.  RusseU,  from  whose  letter  to  his  mother  tlie  following 
account  of  its  success  is  oMained.'] 
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HsTing  aooompanied  my  brother  Henrj  in  his  late  unsuc- 
cenful  expedition,  in  which  we  Btruck  upon  what  we  conclude 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Condainine,  I  set 
out,  soon  after  our  return,  to  explore  the  country  in  another 
direction,  Henry  being  unable,  from  illness,  to  join  me.  I 
left  Hodgson's  Station  on  the  7th  of  ^foyember,  1841,  accom* 
panied  by  Isaacs,  a  capital  man  for  the  bush.  My  object  was 
in  the  first  place  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  reappearance  of 
the  Condamine,  after  losing  itself  in  the  lagoon,  being  per- 
suaded that  as  the  latter  had  no  visible  outlet  for  the  waters  it 
received,  they  must  escape  by  some  subterraneous  channel,  and 
might  somewhere  be  found  to  reappear  upon  the  surface.  On 
the  second  day  we  reached  Taylor's  Station  on  the  lagoon,  which 
i^  7  miles  in  length,  and  having  followed  it  up  to  its  furthest 
extremity,  we  shaped  our  course  from  thence  in  a  direction,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  judge,  the  same  as  the  river  had  held  before 
it  fell  into  the  lagoon. 

At  the  end  of  one  day's  journey  we  came  upon  a  small  gnlley 
across  which  we  could  jump;  this  gradually  widened,  till  it  broke 
into  a  deep,  rocky  river-bed,  on  both  banks  of  which  was  a  fine, 
open,  grazing  country;  and  here  we  took  up  thirty  miles  on  either 
side,  marking  two  trees  with  our  initials,  as  having  taken  po»> 
session  by  right  of  discovery ;  which  would  prevent  any  one  else 
from  settling  on  it'  within  tltfee  mbntbs  from  the  date  of  the 
licence  gi^  for  it'  bV«M5  'cttiriiikWttbhiif '6f  IH^  diitrfcitl' "  IVW-^'' 
^xOs^Xidd u{\A  ^(!<eH''i^tidiiiik<id'^RU'lh^'bi^  'hiii't^MfWie^ 

rirtr% 'in  ^Atts^tdili 'Xb'-iMt^  dtitf  fi&^ii^' t^iib <iimi^,  fbr "sbbYe'bf < 
them',' •i)ai'lteilai<y  ^4ri  d» 'dif 'iteiittfl,  'j^riildt  Wilf  ibH^' ^erichJ*,'' 
or  MMto  'V^kv ^ Wdd  %i^'  Mm '  aM"^ th^i^i^  ^  ebtJifety '  \6iii '  tlhdtfgti 
thtti«idr^>l^ih«M  ^Akh^^biiVe'W'fUf  MeiL^^iHi^gffa<^1^'W^''>i!^ii^' 
smb  eiitlMfielYMi  Ih^ 'diiltekWsi(l(^^brilh«  GVeatf  R^ng^,'Whibh4tiii' 
iriH^iM^  sl^tt;  This'  ¥k%f'\i  k'^Vet^ -fiht  oh^  f(br-MA^  bd&nij'y;! 
it# 'ditsaioti  ii'^tr^  il^T.W.^^n^th^n^kiM^re'ittyiriEhiiirt^of  dt^ArS^' hbt 
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flatiJnd  ik*i  Ae'best  #6r  pkstbi^.  -TH^  iii^  jTffeiityV'tii^'bfest  ' 
kiri*t<tf  tSbb^ri'Jfott-biWt,  W(i6d.#bbd/'ti^^^^ 
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strange  to  say,  we  were  wiihin  twenty  yards  of  them  before  eiiher 
party  saw  the  other;  I  galloped  up  to  them,  when  they  one  and 
all  bolted  into  the  riyer,  leaving  their  opossum  cloaks,  spears, 
bommerangs^  tomahawks,  and  all  kinds  of  things  at  our  mercy» 

1  bawled  out  '^Bel  coolot,*'  which  means  "not  memies;'*  and 
after  a  short  time  they  came  over  to  usv  but  we  oould  not  make 
them  understand,  although  we  had  a  native  boy  with  us,  but  he 
was  of  another  tribe,  the  languages  of  the  tribes  are  so  di£ferent. 
Their  spears  are  about  15  feet  long,  some  slender,  some  veiy 
heavy.  They  can  throw  them  40  yards,  and  can  hit  anything. 
The  mulla-muUa  is  the  worst  weapon;  it  is  a  short  club  about 

2  feet  long,  which  they  throw  with  awful  force.  On  our  return, 
the  report  we  made  of  the  country  was  hailed  vrith  joy.  We 
have  called  our  new  station,  after  you,  Cecil  Plains. 

[In  the  fnontk  of  April,  1842,  circumstamess  took  Mr,  Russdito 
Mareton  Bay ;  and  being  anxious  to  visit  Wide  Bay^  of  tekvA 
little  was  knoum^  a  party  was  formed  for  exploring  that  part  cf 
the  country  •     The  following  are  extracts  from  his  journal  t — ] 

Brisbane,  April  27th, — Our  party  for  exploring  Wide  Bay 
consists  of  Mr.  Petrie,  the  superintendent  of  Government  works 
here,  Mr.  JoUifTeof  the  navy,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wrottesley,  with 
seven  convicts  to  man  the  boat.  We  expect  to  have  some  trouble 
with  the  natives,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  beyond  their  having 
murdered  the  crew  of  the  '  Stirling  Castle,*  wrecked  there  some 
years  ago.  We  hope  with  a  fair  wind  to  reach  Wide  Bay  in 
three  or  four  days.  It  is  rather  a  hazardous  experiment  in  an 
open  boat,  only  32  feet  in  length,  along  a  coast  where  heavy  seas 
prevail. 

May  4th, — Having  completed  our  preparations  last  night,  at 
4  A.M.  we  embarked,  with  the  addition  to  the  party  of  two  natives 
as  interpreters.  We  pulled  down  the  Brisbane,  receiving  three 
cheers  from  such  as  came  to  see  us  off.  We  were  well  armed, 
and  had  nothing  to  fear  but  gales  and  rough  seas ;  we  therefore 
felt  comfortable  enough.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  vre  caught  a 
fine  S.  W.  breeze,  when,  making  sail,  we  ran  through  the  bay  to 
the  N.  passage,  between  Cape  Moreton  and  Brady*s  Island.  Our 
intention  to  land  in  the  evening  was  prevented  by  the  Wind  rising, 
and  with  it  a  considerable  sea.  We  now  found  our  boat  by  no 
means  fit  for  heavy  seas,  and  began  to  look  out  anxiously  for  the 
northern  point  of  the  island ;  it  got  too  dark,  however,  to  see  it. 
and  being  afraid  of  running  among  the  breakers,  we  anchored 
for  the  night,  although  the  clouds  to  the  eastward  had  a  threaten- 
ing aspect. 

5th, — After  all  we  had  a  fine  night,  but  a  jumping  swell  by  no 
means  easy  to  sleep  upon.  I  managed  to  curl  myself  like  an 
opossum  in  the  stem  sheets,  and  had  a  good  nap  before  my  watch 
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came.  At  dawn  made  sail  with  a  fair  wind>  making  the  month 
of  the  Morouchidore  (or  Swan  RtTer),  the  farthest  point  N.  as 
yet  explored.  Here  we  meant  to  land,  but  were  again  doomed 
to  disappointment^  there  was  a  double  bar  across,  with  heavj 
breakers,  which  we  could  not  venture  through,  for  fear  of  the 
boat  being  swamped  in  the  surf,  so,  continuing  our  course^  we 
rounded  a  point  of  head-land,  which  we  named  Petrie*s  Head. 
Took  the  bearings  of  sereral  remarkable  mountains  inland  with  a 
Kater's  azimuth,  but  found  to  our  great  vexation  the  sextant  had 
been  foigotten.  Petrie,  who  had  come  out  with  the  intention  of 
laying  down  a  chart  for  Government,  was  much  annoyed.  We 
continued  to  run  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast  at  a  good 
rate,  and  towards  evening  came  to  a  headland^  which  formed  a 
small  deep  bay.  This  we  supposed  to  be  the  Harvey *8  Bay  of 
Navigators.  We  were  not  a  little  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  ashore  for  a  night.  Immediately  on  entering  the  bay  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  the  natives  emerging  from  the  bush,  and 
running  unarmed  along  the  beach  to  meet  us  ;  but  there  was  still 
too  much  surf  to  run  the  boat  on  shone,  so  we  anchored  as  near  as 
we  could,  when  they  immediately  rushed  through  the  surf  to  us, 
one  of  them  carried  Petrie  on  shore  on  his  back,  and  I  mounted 
another.  As  soon  as  we  landed  they  began  to  examine  our  coun- 
tenances to  see  if  we  were  frightened.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  if  they  cannot  trace  fear  in  the  face  of  a  white  man  it 
returns  upon  themselves,  and  in  this  instance  two  or  three 
strapping  fellows  tried  to  conceal  their  fear  by  laughing  long  and 
loud,  whilst  trembling  in  every  muscle  of  their  legs  and  arms. 
These  blacks  knew  a  good  deal  about  white  men  by  report,  and  in 
this  very  tribe  we  understood  there  was  a  runaway  convict  who 
had  been  living  with  them  ten  years;  on  bearing  this,  Petrie 
was  anxious  he  should  join  our  party,  considering  he  might  be- 
come not  only  useful  as  an  interpreter,  but  able  to  give  us  good 
information  of  the  country  and  of  the  native  tribes.  When  ex- 
treme severity  prevailed  in  the  penal  settlements,  many  con- 
victs ran  away  into  the  bush,  to  chance  their  lives  amongst  the 
natives  rather  than  suffer  a  living  death  whilst  undergoing  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.  Many  had  been  immediately  speared 
from  going  to  them  with  their  clothes  on,  the  natives  being  igno- 
rant of  what  clothes  are,  supposed  a  clothed  man  to  be  some 
strange  creature.  As  soon  as  we  got  our  arms  on  shore  we 
gave  the  natives  a  biscuit  or  two,  and  told  them  all  to  be  off, 
which  they  did  not  seem  to  like,  detaining,  however,  two  as 
hostages ;  the  blacks  we  had  brought  with  us  were  in  a  great 
fright.     Kept  a  careful  watch  throughout  the  night. 

6^A. — Petrie  wrote  a  note  to  the  runaway  convict,  and  per- 
suaded scMue  of  the  natives  to  take  it  to  him  at  their  encamp- 
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men!  about  20  miles  distant.     We  waited  anxiously  for  a  time, 
and  in  the  afternoon  saw  two  or  three  men  comings  along  thebeadi 
towards  the  bay.     By  the  telescope  we  could  distinguish  the  ran- 
away>  looking  as  much  a  savage  as  any  of  them,  with  his  spear 
in  his  hand.     Petrie  and  Wrottesley  took  their  guns  and  went 
to  meet  him.     JolIi£fe  and  I  staid  to  guard   our  camp.     The 
scene  at  the  meeting  was  curious ;  the  man  could  not  recollect 
his  own  language  for  some  time,  but  he  afterwards  told  us  ibaX 
when  he  s"^  '  the  note,  although  unable  to  read  it,  he  knew  that 
his  couubi^oien  were  near,  and  felt  overjoyed  at  the  chance  of 
returning  once  more  among  civilized  men.     When  pressed  to 
join  us,  and  return  to  Moreton  Bay,  the  cruelties  he  had  saf- 
fered  filled  him  with  dread,  and  it  was  long  before  we  could 
persuade  him  that  it  was  no  longer  as  when  he  had  left;  and 
being  at  last  convinced  by  what  we  told  him,  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  work  his  best  if  they  would  not  fl<^  him,  and  to 
make  himself  useful  as  interpreter  between  us  and  the  natives. 
His  name  wasBracefelt,  but  he  wsms  called  by  the  natives  Wandi, 
from  a  fancied  likeness  to  a  man  who  had  died  some  years  before, 
the  son  of  one  of  their  fighting  men,  upon  whom  he  was  thus 
fathered,   and  his  life  saved.      He  'could  speak  four  difTerent 
languages  of  the  natives,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
part  in  the  fights  between  them,  but  never  could  be  persuaded 
by  them  to  turn  cannibaL     He  was  soon  washed  and  clothed, 
and  in  a  few  days  became  perfectly  satisfied,  and  seemed  glad  to 
have  been  rescued  from  his  black  life. 

7th. — We  took  some  observations  northward  from  a  high  pmnt 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  upon  which  we  supposed  Brown,  of 
the  '  Stirling  Castle,*  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  natives 
some  years  ago,  on  which  account  we  called  it  Brown's  Head ; 
but  subsequently,  on  information  from  the  natives,  finding  our- 
selves mistaken  (Brown  having  been  killed  45  miles  N.  of  where 
we  were),  we  called  it  Bracefelt's  Head,  it  being  the  place  where 
Bracefelt  had  joined  us.  No  actual  survey  having  been  made 
of  the  coast,  of  course  we  were  fully  justified  in  naming  places  as 
we  thought  fit;  the  names  that  Petrie  marked  down  will  be 
duly  printed  in  the  Government  chart.  By  the  assistance  of  Brace- 
felt  we  took  down  the  native  names  of  the  mountains  seen  in  the 
interior;  Mandan,  Carura,  Coollimew,  Coura,  Yure-Yuro,  Ei- 
range,  and  Boppol  are  the  most  remarkable.*  The  natives  are 
so  observant  of  every  thing  in  nature  connected  with  their  own 
peculiar  run,  that  they  have  a  name  not  only  for  every  tree,  shrab, 
grass,  flower,  bird,  beast,  or  insect,  although  every  tribe  differs  in 

*  These  mouDtoins  are  volcanic.    We  could  also  see,  a  few  miles  inlatid,  some 
large  lakes,  which  Bracefelt  told  us  were  salt^  having  commumoatiou  with  the 
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its  language^  but  they  know  every  piece  of  gpround  in  the  same 
district  by  its  own  peculiar  name^  every  mile  of  river  bears  its  own 
appellation  from  the  source  to  the  mouthy  and  the  mouth  itself  has 
ai  ways  a  name  of  its  own  •  These  are  the  streets  and  roads  through 
the  bttsh^  by  which  they  can  direct  each  other  almost  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  intended  rendezvous. 

8^A. — Fair  wind  and  fine  weather.  A  pair  of  trousers  belonging 
to  one  of  the  crew  were  missing  this  morning.  The  guilty  one 
took  care  to  get  away,  and  we  saw  little  more  of  our  black  friends, 
as  they  were  evidently  afraid  of  our  resentment  on  the  discovery  of 
the  theft.  The  coast  which  we  ran  up  for  about  35  miles  was  steep 
and  sandy,  native  signals  in  every  direction ;  in  the  evening  we 
came  to  a  headland,  which  we  soon  found  to  be  the  scene  of  poor 
Brown's  death,  and  landed  without  seeing  any  natives ;  altoge* 
ther  this  small  bay  seemed  to  be  the  very  picture  of  solitude  and 
desolation.  We  named  the  northern  headland  which  formed  the 
bay  Brown's  Cape.  *  From  this  cape  we  could  see  the  mountain 
called  Boppol  bearing  N.W.,  as  also  the  southern  entrance  to 
Wide  Bay,  formed  by  the  main  and  Sandy  or  Frazer's  Island:  it 
bore  N.  by  E.  about  5  leagues.  This  was  our  desired  point.  All 
the  charts,  including  that  of  the  Admiralty  of  1835,  are  so  inac- 
curate as  to  satisfy  us  that  they  have  been  laid  down  from  vague 
report,  certainly  not  from  survey. 

9th, — Sailed  away  with  a  fresh  wind  towards  the  S.  entrance  of 
Wide  B^y,  the  natives  following  us  on  the  beach.  On  nearing 
the  entrance  we  found  a  sandy  spit  running  out  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  main,  round  which  we  should  have  gone,  instead  of 
keeping  so  much  in-shore  ;  by  this  mistake  we  were  in  the  surf, 
which  was  breaking  very  heavily,  before  we  knew  where  we  were. 
As  it  was,  it  looked  unpleasant :  had  we  been  swamped  the 
natives  on  shore  would  have  made  a  good  dinner  of  us.  Finding 
ourselves  in  amongst  the  breakers,  we  out  oars  and  soon  got  out  of 
our  peril,  and  ran  at  a  splitting  pace  into  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful harbours^  to  look  at,  one  can  fancy.  Frazer's  Island,  which 
forms  Wide  Bay,  or  more  properly  speaking,  "  sound,'*  for  it  is 
25  miles  long,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  main,  trending  more 
easterly  towards  the  northern  extremity^  thereby  leaving' a  wide 
open  entrance.  At  the  southern  extremity  the  island  is  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main.  A  spit  of  sand 
comes  out  both  from  the  island  and  from  the  main ;  but  by  not 
attempting  to  run  in  until  the  round  mountain,  called  Boppol, 
is  well  open,  between  the  two  shores,  the  channel  is  clear  and 
good,  with  at  least  6  fathoms  water.     We  landed  on  the  main, 

*  Oir  tfaic  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  just  showing  itself  above  water.  It  is  about  350 
yards  N.N.E.  from  the  headland.  We  always  found  a  strong  current  setting  to  the 
southward. 
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on  a  beautiful  sandy  beach>  near  a  camp  of  natireSy  who  all 
deserted  their  gunyas  immediately  on  our  approach.  We  saw  a 
canoe  coming  from  the  island.  The  canoe  is  called  condol  by 
the  natives :  it  is  nothing  more  than  pieces  of  bark  tied  ic^ether 
with  ropes  also  made  of  bark.  Some  went  to  examine  the  land, 
some  to  look  for  water  ;  I  waited  for  the  canoe,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  on  cooing  to  them,  they  approached  unarmed  to  where  I 
was.  They  wanted  me  to  go  and  visit  their  camps  and  see  their 
gins  (wives),  but,  not  being  quite  sure  of  my  new  acquaintances,  I 
declined.  The  water  party  now  hove  in  sight,  and  Bracefelt,  who 
had  lived  also  with  this  tribe  for  some  years,  brought  one  with  him 
to  tell  us  all  about  the  bay.  The  rest  of  them  now  came  forward, 
and  were  very  desirous  to  exchange  names,  the  greatest  compli- 
ment you  can  pay  them.  They  rub  their  noses  with  their  finger, 
and  mention  their  name,  and  you  are  then  expected  to  follow  the 
example  by  rubbing  your  nose  and  mentioning  your  name ;  then 
rub  again  with  names  exchanged.  I  sung  a  song  in  English,  to 
which  they  listened  with  the  greatest  gravity  and  attention,  as  if 
understanding  every  word  of  it,  beating  time  by  slapping  their 
hands  upon  their  thighs ;  on  finishing  they  all  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  I  dare  say  they  thought  it  was  a  war-song,  but  it  was 
"  Ob,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be!''  They  offered  me  the 
greatest  present  they  could  think  of,  some  native  human  bones, 
which  they  take  great  care  of,  and  from  which  they  had  lately 
peeled  the  flesh :  I  declined  the  intended  delicate  present.  Hav- 
ing taken  in  our  water,  we  sailed  .up  the  bay  about  10  miles 
along  Sandy  Island,  which  we  named  Frazer^s  Island,  after 
the  captain  of  the  '  Stirling  Castle.'  We  landed  on  it,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night.  From  this  we  could  see  the  mountains 
near  which  we  had  encamped  on  Brown's  Cape.  This  mountain 
Petrie,  the  day  before,  had  named,  after  me, "  RusselFs  Cap,*'  from 
some  resemblance  it  had  to  a  ''wide  awake"  I  was  wearing.  It 
was  very  high,  and  a  remarkably  good  land-mark  from  sea. 

10^^. — No  wind,  up  before  the  sun,  and  pulled  out.  We  had 
not  started  10  minutes  before  we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense 
mist,  and  lost  sight  of  the  island,  though  close  to  it.  Anchored 
in  the  main  channel,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  catch  some 
fish  with  salt  pork.  We  could  hear  the  cooings  of  the  natives  in 
the  mist,  they  seemed  to  be  all  around  us,  little  dreaming  they 
were  so  near  such  strange  neighbours ;  secure,  however,  in  our  in- 
visible position,  we  disposed  ourselves  to  sleep  till  the  fog  should 
be  dispersed ;  I  soon  woke  up  again,  and  finding  we  were  still 
in  the  clouds,  and  all  but  myself  asleep,  I  amused  myself  by 
watching  the  king-fish  in  pursuit  of  small  fry,  and  in  attempting 
to  get  a  shot  at  some  enormous  turtle  that  now  and  then  pnt 
their  heads  up,  and  went  down  with  a  splash  like  a  porpoise. 
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Tnrtle-soup  and  steaks  floated  before  my  eyes  in  aldennanic  gran- 
deur; but  my  hopes  were  never  realized.     At  about  12  o'clock 
the  sun  *' biggie"  made  its  way  through  the  thick  mist.     The 
water  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  it  appeared  to  be  actually  steam- 
ing; to   OUT  delight  and  astonishment  in  a  few  minutes  every 
vestige  of  mist  disappeared,  and  rolled  over  to  the  southward. 
In  the  afternoon  a  strong  north-wester  set  in,  and  we  were  forced 
to  pull  against  wind  and  tide ;  our  two  native  interpreters  we  now 
found  knew  no  more  of  Wide  Bay  and  its  rivers  than  we  did ;  we 
went  poking  about  in  different  quarters,  trying  an  inlet  here,  and 
an  inlet  there,  till  we  found  ourselves  bewildered  amongst  nu- 
merous islets  and  shoals.     From  Frazer's  Island  westiotrd  to  the 
main,  at  this  part,  is  about  5  miles ;  the  bay  is  filled  with  low 
muddy  islands  covered  with  the  mangrove,  and  with  mud  banks 
uncovered  at  low  water.     In  fact  any  one  channel  is  so  nar- 
row at  low  water  that  I  doubt  much  whether  the  southern  part 
will   be   found    accessible   to   anything   but  steamers  of  small 
draught.     Here  we  nearly  succeeded  in  procuring  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  specimen  of  the  gigantic  crane  I  had  ever  seen, 
but  he  took  wing  just  before  we  got  within  shot  of  him.     We 
landed  for  the  night  on  one  of  the  small  islands  that  had  been 
so  puzzling  to  us:    the  fire* flies  were   so  numerous  that  the 
scrub  seemed  to  be  alive  with  them,  the  brilliant  light  (which 
was  the  more  beautiful  from  its  not  being  a  continued  stream, 
but  emitted  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  as  they  flew  about),  is  a 
bright  blue  spark,  lighting  up  the  space  around  for  the  distance 
of  a  foot.     On  this  islet  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  great  quan- 
tity of  pumice-stone,  although  the  islands  themselves  were  evi- 
dently formed  by  deposits  caused  by  the  tides  meeting  the  out- 
pouring of  some  river. 

IIM. — This  morning  we  once  more  attempted  to  run  through 
the  maze  of  shoals  and  islets,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  re- 
turned to  our  night  quarters.  Wrottesley  proposed  to  call 
them  "  Humbug  Islands.*'  Seeing  a  large  fire  on  Frazer's  Island, 
we  started  off  for  it  under  sail  and  reached  the  spot  in  an  hour ; 
here  we  found  many  natives,  who  flocked  down  to  see  us,  and 
helped  us  to  get  a  supply  of  water.  Leaving  a  party  with  the 
boat,  Petrie  and  I  went  to  a  high  point,  about  two  miles  distant, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  country.  We  found  (as  I  mentioned  in  my 
previous  journey  from  Jimba)  that  t)ie  mountainous  country  and 
main  range  appeared  to  fall  away  to  the  northward,  no  rising 
was  visible  beyond,  and  we  were  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  the 
courses  of  two  large  rivers  to  the  northward  of  where  we  stood, 
running  into  the  bay.  The  farthest  part  of  the  island  seemed 
distant  about  25  miles  :  the  lay  of  this  great  bay  or  sound  is  about 
N.  and  S.     We  only  visited  the  more  southern  part,  and  cannot, 
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therefore  give  an  opinion  upon  its  capabilities.  We  certunly 
found  innumerable  shoals  and  islets:  we  also  found  one  large 
navigable  river,  without  a  bar,  I  therefore  think  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  complete  nautical  survey.  After  taking  the  bearings 
of  some  remarkable  mountains  inland,  we  returned  to  our  boat, 
which  being  supplied  with  water,  we  again  started,  and  bj  dark 
made  the  mouth  of  the  long  wished-for  and  long  looked-for  river, 
which  we  afterwards  found  the  natives  called  Monobocola.  We 
landed  on  the  northern  point,  forming  the  mouth,  where  we 
encamped,  and,  from  its  being  very  scrubby,  called  it  JoUifie's 
Beard,  as  he  had  the  thickest  beard  among  us.  We  found  the 
sharp  stones  rather  a  hard  bed. 

I2th. — Went  to  the  top  of  thq  rising  bank  and  discoverec}  a  new 
species  of  pine,  of  which  we  cut  a  sample,  and,  as  usual,  marked 
our  names  on  the  trunks  of  several  of  the  trees  with  tomahawks : 
saw  no  natives.  Taking  the  flood-tide  we  pulled  up  the  river 
at  9^^.M.,  sounding  as  we  went.  As  I  hay,e  no  map  I  will 
only  make  a  few  remarks,  so  as  to  give  a  general  idea.  The 
tide  flows  at  least  30  miles  up,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
12  feet;  whereas  the  Brisbane,  running  int^  Moreton  Bay,  is 
only  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet.  The  river  has  no  bar, 
but  at  its  mouth  there  ^re  sand  banks,  dry  at  low  water,  and  leaving 
only  a  narrow  channel  betf\^een  them  :  we  ascended  abqpt  50  miles. 
The  river  after  losing  the  tide  soon  becomes  sw^ll;  tt)^  banks  are 
low,  but  in  most  parts  well  timjj^ered  with  laige  ii^^p^..  ^We  found 
on  the  river  plenty  of  duck$  and  bijack  swa^^  \x\i\,  ^w  no  natives. 
However  on  this  river  there  was  a  tribe,  Bfapei^U  ssddji  with  which 
a  white  man,  named  Davis,  called  by  taeo^atives  Dartanboi 
(kangaroo-rat),  had  lived.  He  l|ad  a^conded  from  the  penal 
settlement  14  years  ago,  and  hf^dji^otsi^cic  been,  heard, of.  This 
evening  we  encamped  again  on  the  oanlfs  pf  ^  ilie  jiver^  the  boat 
being  anchored  in  the  streafu.        ,  ,  ,  ~     ', 

14^/*. — We  now  becam^,  very  an^ous  i/o  see  someof  the  natives 
who  inhabit  this  part  of  die  country^  that.thrppgh  Bracefelt  we 
might  get  all  the  informatioi^  we  a)uld,  we  therefore  proceeded 
up  the  river  as  higl^  as  a  boat  could. go,  say  50  miles  from  the 
mouth:  having  reachc;d  this  point  we,  encamped  on  the  left 
bank ;  both  banks  w^re  povered  by  a  thick  scrub,  and  a  little 
further  back  were  sandy  ridge^.  jt^etrie  senl^  Bracefelt  with  the 
black»  to  look  for  natives,  he  once  returned  and  said  he  could  see 
nothing  of  them ;  he  went  qui,  again  and  came  back  frightened, 
stating  he  had  found  an  en9ampment  of  natiy^s,  but  had  never  ex- 
pected to  find  them  collected  in  such  grea^ 'nuipbe/^,*  Tf,  how- 

*  We  afterwards  found  that  thii  was  die  season  when  the  natives  resort  thither  to  Teed 
on  the  fruit  of  the  Bunya  Bunya,^  and  that  no  less  thaii  sixteen  tribes  bad  already 
assembled.    This  tree  is  a  hoble  pine^  growing  as  straigl^t'  as  au  arrow  lo  the  height  of 
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ever,  two  men  would  accompany  him  to  within  a  short  distance, 
and  wait  to  see  if  any  attack  were  made>  he  would  enter  their 
camp  and  speak  to  them.    Jolliffe  and  I  ofTered  to  go,  but  he  said 
he  would  rather  take  two  of  the  crew  armed ;  I  thought  this  rather 
strange,  as  he  could  have  depended  more  upon  us  than  upon 
convicts,  but  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  had  fears  of  our 
being  speared,  and  he  valued  our  lives  more  than  theirs.     The 
natives  were  at  this  time  only  1^  mile  distant.     Bracefelt,  who 
had  met  this  tribe  ten  years  before  at  the  Bunya  Bunya,  but 
could  not  answer  for  their  recollecting  him,  now  stripped,  took  his 
spear  as  he  was  wont  among  his  own  tribe,  and  accompanied  by 
the  two  men  and  by  our  native  man  Wallupe,  who  went  very 
unwillingly,  approached  cautiously,  and  saw  that  the  natives  thought 
themselves  in  perfect  security,  little  dreaming  who  were  their  neigh- 
bours.    Bracefelt  halted  the  two  men,  and  then,'  with  Wallupe, 
went  over  the  creek  between  them  and  the  camp,  and  walked 
straight  into  the  midst  of  them,  calling  out  his  name  ''  Wandi;*' 
they  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  seizing  their  spears, 
hundreds  rushed  out  from  every  corner  of  the  scrub  yelling  like 
madmen.    Darumboi  at  the  moment  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
camp  with  his  adopted  father,  skinning  a  kangaroo  they  had  just 
killed.     As  soon  as  he  saw  Wandi  he  rose,  and  perceiving  the 
two  other  white  men  at  a  distance,  he  rushed  by  him  and  ran 
at  full  speed  xa  them ;'  he  was  uifable  to  do  more  than  say  a  few 
words  in  English.     Bracefelt's  surprise  was  great  on  seeing  Davis 
(as  he  had  no  idea  that  he  Virk^  itilt  living).    He  went  to  him  and 
told  him  in  the  native  language  how  we  had  come,  and  also 
that  if  he  ch6s6  he  mfght  join  lis.     Davis,  who  only  remembered 
the  penal  setlletn^nt  fh  its  days  of  tyranny,  accused  Bracefelt 
of  having  brought  the  whites  to  take  him,  that  he  might  get 
off  his  own  fldg^in^,   on   his  rcrttirh:     All  this  time  they  had 
been  walking  towards  our  camp,  ahd  this  was  said  just  as  they 
carte/ in  sight.   'Bracefelt 'stidppe J  Batk,  and  raised  Lis  spear, 
DaVis  ffid'th^'sdte^Vatt  *th^  bWck  d^il'^efemted  'to  rise  in  them 
lH>th,  Wbei/'Btke^felt 'sang''a*War-'xhhrfWnge*'at  the  tbp  of  his 
voice, '  Which'  wd'coMd  i*iiriljf^  heit.    '  It' i«raS  trtily  a  curious 
scen^i,  'two  v^hit^  saV^eA  ch^lfengfeg  ekbh'  other  to  fight,  their 
^I^earS  rtiiSfed  on  hig*;  and"  with^'afi*  thfe  dii',  'attftudi,  'ahd  ferocity 
of  natives  ;* their  bodies  i\V  coochik,xit  J)aiHti^f  aiid'tattboed  across 
the  chfeirft,'beyiae^'l?ltgfe''i<:!iiri  o?  foViriferw6UtldS  in  their  backs  and 
legs.  ''Davis,  ot'Ddruiyil!)i^i,^Wa«'''tlfe'fltier  ihan  of  the  two,  and 
abdut  27  ytears'of  a^f,  life  fraU'b^^H^ra^sjpbftM  when  only  eleven ; 
on  seeingiA'th^y  J)AWed,  atad'yrtei^a  little,  both  catoe  towards 

from  I  Op  to  ,300  feet.    It  beanm  Ifrge  cone  full  of  nufs,  ivbich  are  excellent  when 
Toafted,'  but'taite,  wliep  raw.  like  tbe  horse  chestnut.    The  natiTet  of  the  diitrict  haye 
'  desperate  frajt  io  maintain  tneir  own  agaimt  intrudem. 
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us.  When  Davis  came  to  the  top  of  the  sandbank  orerhanging 
our  camp,  he  took  a  long  frowning  look  at  us,  as  in  defiance. 
On  calling  him  he  rushed  down,  and  addressed  himself  to 
Petrie,  whom  Bracefelt  pointed  out  as  being  a  Government  offi- 
cer. The  first  words  he  uttered  were  "  My  name's  Jem  Davis 
from  Glasgow;"  and  unable  to  say  another  word  in  English^ 
he  ran  off  into  a  most  rapid  black  speech.  Bracefelt  afterwards 
told  us  '^that  he  had  escaped  from  the  settlement^  because 
the  prisoners  were  used  so  cruelly,  that  they  cut  each  other's 
throats,  that  they  might  get  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  hanged.  This 
was  a  fact;  he  ran  away  at  13  years  of  age  through  fear  of 
being  murdered  by  his  messmates,  who  thought  death  prefer- 
able to  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated.  Davis  was 
wearing  the  necklaces  and  armlets  of  the  natives.  As  he  went 
on,  and  saw  we  did  not  understand  him,  and  he  was  unable  to 
express  himself  in  English,  he  worked  himself  up  into  a  violent 
passion,  tearing  and  clawing  the  ground  with  his  hands,  and 
sinking  his  voice  from  the  shrillest  tone  to  a  mere  whisper^  the 
very  picture  of  a  Bedlamite.  He  has  since  told  me  his  feelings 
were  so  excited  on  once  more  meeting  with  his  fellow-country- 
men, that  he  cannot  recollect  what  passed.  After  much  talking, 
Bracefelt,  who  was  standing  by,  got  him  to  be  silent;  and  said  that 
Davis  wished  to  explain  to  us  that  we  should  be  in  great  danger  if 
we  went  up  the  mountain,  from  which  we  were  now  only  3  miles 
distant,  thus  dividing  our  party.  He  told  us  the  cause  of  the 
mortal  enmity  of  the  natives  to  the  white  men  arose  from  a  fear- 
ful crime  committed  by  the  latter  some  time  back.  The 
natives,  having  a  strong  predilection  for  mutton,  stole  the  sheep ; 
many  came  from  a  distance  to  feast  on  the  white  man's  flocks. 
The  shepherds  seeing  such  numbers  of  fierce  men,  resorted,  it  is 
said,  to  poison;  at  all  events,  from  some  cause  about  thirty 
were  reported  to  have  died.  They  believed  that  those  un- 
fortunate men  were  poisoned,  and  it  created  among  them,  far 
and  wide,  a  direful  feeling  of  revenge,  which  to  this  day  has  not 
subsided.  Only  two  months  ago  two  men  of  Mackenzie's  were 
murdered ;  the  watch  of  one  of  these  murdered  shepherds  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  Darumboi*s  father,  and  he  promised  to 
get  it  if  we  would  allow  him  to  return  for  that  night;  he  also  said 
that  he  would  frighten  them  about  our  strength,  and  do  all  he 
could  to  prevent  an  attack;  he  went,  and  we  got  all  ready, 
keeping  sharp  watch  all  night.  Darumboi  told  us  that  the  way 
they  would  come  upon  us,  would  be  by  creeping  through  the  long 
grass,  and  if  any  white  should  fire  a  gun,  they  knew  that  it  would 
require  reloading,  and  twenty  or  thirty  would  immediately  rush 
upon  and  spear  him.  This  was  all  very  fine ;  however  aiter  a 
few  hours  we  lost  the  anxiety  we  at  first  felt,  and  betook  ourselves 
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to  the  boat,  which  we  anchored  for  the  night  under  the  dark  side 
of  the  bank,  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke  till  sunrise.  Had  the 
natives  attacked  us  in  this  position  we  should  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  as  the  banks  were  high  and  scrubby  all  around,  and  they 
might  have  speared  us  without  our  getting  a  shot  at  them  in 
return. 

\5tk. — Next  morning  fired  two  guns  as  a  signal  for  Davis  to 
come,  and  he  soon  made  his  appearance  with  Us  father  and  the 
watch.  The  father  was  an  ill-looking  fellow,  but  said  nothing, 
and  backed  out  of  the  water  from  us.  Davis  told  us  that  he 
frightened  them  with  the  account  of  our  strength,  which  kept 
them  quiet  On  his  getting  into  the  boat  he  tore  off  his  bracelets 
and  threw  them  into  the  water,  but  I  caught  them  and  have  kept 
them  as  curiosities.  In  the  evening  we  had  Davis  shaved,  well 
washed^  and  dressed ;  he  was  cut  in  every  direction,  either  in 
tattooing  or  with  the  stone  knives  in  fighting;  he  had  the  wound 
of  a  spear  through  his  thigh,  and  a  bommerang  had  smashed  his 
right  knee.  He  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  northern 
country,  and  what  we  had  previously  heard  from  Bracefelt  per- 
fectly coincided  with  his  statements ;  he  knew  of  three  other  rivers 
running  into  Wide  Bay,  ffiiA  told  us  their  names ;  but  what  pleased 
me  most  was,  to  hear  him  say  there  was  a  large  river  running  into 
the  sea,  many  miles  N.  of  Wide  Bay.  This  river,  the  natives  said, 
came  from  the  back  of  the  Bunya  Bunya  Mountains,  which  is 
our  Downs,  but  they  could  not  say  where  the  source  was.  Davis 
became  gradually  civilized,  caught  up  his  own  language  quickly, 
and  by  the  time  we  got  back  to  Moreton  Bay  no  one  could  have 
believed  he  was  the  same  independent  looking  savage  that  startled 
us  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 

The  natives  followed  us  a  long  way  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
keeping  up  a  conversation  with  Darumboi,  whom  they  were  evi- 
dently very  sorry  to  lose;  he  told  us  they  hung  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  at  parting,  and  cut  their  own  heads  as  a  sign  of 
grief.  The  various  intonations  of  voice,  according  to  the  degree 
of  g^ief,  were  quite  affecting  at  times ;  we  could  see  but  little  of 
them,  however,  as  they  would  not  even  show,  but  kept  peering 
from  behind  the  trees  at  a  distance^  and  moving  as  the  boat 
moved.  On  the  17th  ran  down  to  our  former  station  on  Frazer*s 
Island,  and  on  the  18th,  getting  a  good  N.  W.  breeze,  we  ran  under 
'^  Russell's  Cap,"  but  we  had  ba£9ing  winds  and  a  head  sea  till  the 
24th,  when  the  wind  changed,  luckily  for  us,  for  our  provisions 
were  out  when  we  arrived  at  Moreton  Bay. 

The  following  singular  account  of  the  cannibalism  of  the  natives 
of  this  part  of  the  country  1  received  from  Bracefelt  and  Davis, 
who  had  lived  so  many  years  with  them,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  general  correctness  and  truth : — 
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The  natives  supposed  all  their  own  men  who  had  died  or 
been  killed  in  battle  to  become  white  men,  because,  before 
eating  them  (for  they  are  cannibals),  they  draw  the  skin  off, 
and  roast  the  flesh  before  cutting  it  up.  When  flayed  in  this 
way  the  flesh  of  a  black  man  is  perfectly  white.  They  believe 
he  becomes  a  white  ghost  in  another  country  beyond  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  when  they  first  heard  of  whites,  they  supposed 
them  to  be  the  ghosts  of  their  own  dead  come  back ;  and  if  any 
one  could  fancy  he  traced  a  resemblance  in  a  white  to  any  de* 
ceased  relation  or  friend,  he  took  the  white  man  under  his  pro- 
tection, in  the  full  persuasion  that  it  was  his  son,  brother,  or 
whoever  it  might  be^  returned  to  him.  In  such  a  case,  a  white 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tribe  to  which  the  patron  be- 
longs. They  will  kill  a  fat  white  man  sometimes,  to  eat,  if  he  is 
not  owned  by  any  of  the  tribe  as  some  ghost  of  a  returned  rela- 
tion, bvtt'they  will  not  skin  him,  as  they  suppose  him  to  have 
been  already jskinned-  wvHaen  eaten  as  a  black.  In  cutting  a  man 
«ip  tbey«poni  his  back^  land  ihavii^ -extracted  the  bones  from  the 
IdgB.andiacms,  these,  are  eaten  by  the  men  as*  being  the  titbits. 
Theoriithcn  cuitTtheuheadi  Dpen^-iand  pick  it,  the  viscera  and  heart 
ate  "giveil  to  Ake  gin9/  whom 'they  use  worse  than  dogs. 

'^ftsricnr  eipediisbii  to  kVide  Bi^  I  returned  toithe  Downs; 
attd,  ontiM  S4th  Novembor)  following^  again  set  out^toi/eacplorc  a 
.pasti)f  th^  QomiMrylof  itv)kich<l  had  keaDdioiiuoh  from  Davis,  the 
ruoawayddBiiict^'lMlut  load  onlyigive  yoatSLvegue  account  of  this 
ieicpeditidn,}  as  J  hadcbrokro  my  compass  arndti  have  lost  the  diary 
/Ifk^t  fovoynn.  iiBy^diibiteoousiEl  tborcitiylaaiiivcthe  interior  from 
.^WddeiBay^ifinie  country  watered  by  a  kdge'riiwr,  and  as  we  were 
Lnwantiof  another  ntn>  for ^dnr: cattle,  Lidecskd  on  setting  out  in 
ac&nch'jof  it;  r>(f  acoordinglyen^gedta  «nan  of  the  name  of  Orton, 
.  o6«  Wcvcester^'  tot  acoompanff'^ej  1 1 1  Tl|iB)man  had  been  transported 
vtenia>  lK)y  ^.itfairteenr)dL'fltttof)etiBon  for  my  purpose  could  not 
haire;beeD<f<Hind|.>for)^beBides/po8SfiS8if)g>agieatideal  more  general 
iafoTihlition  jtliaiS'  'half tjofi  thct  ensiigraats,  be  had  the  experience 
of/ninttiJireaiBali  the^bubhiiiihe  was  patient  and  persevering,  always 
hadi^biaiHlrito  abdu^ichim^.dndi  wasi^moreofsr  an  excellent  shot 
Witb  OrtMiti^' then,  ajMi(iaiib]aoktboy>  twojgood  rifles,  plenty  of 
/aatimuniliony  aiid<t2u*eej£resh'ilit]rsesi  wensttirted  on  our  search. 
We  nidide!.Wiildo> Bay, t whom  Mti  Eales'.had  formed  a  station; 
hav&ig  fecDaitadjou«se)ve9y.«and)'flfKlin^tbci  country  all  round  a 
iaJbjnrinlihofr.tltiiric 'scvttb  «uitli(ir<Mky  ranges^nand  unsuited  for  a 
stateniy  ill  again  sort,  oikt^tahingm  c^i^rse' inland,. say  about  W.N.W. 
Day^flftto 'day  wewenit  )«n, 'IbrdeddgenBraUy  to  lead  our  horses 
.through. a  country^  of  whose  gloomiand  horror  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  xne  to.give  you.?ip  acl<^qu^tie  idea.  We  had  now  been 
out  a  month  from  the  jDqwust.  our jjiorj^s  were  tired,  and  our 
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stock  of  food  exhausted,  but  I  detennined  to  proceed,  depending 
for  subsistence  upon  our  rifles,  and  these  were  soon  tried  upon 
the  larg^t  kangaroo  I  ever  saw. 

After  a  few  days  we  began  to  emerge  into  a  clear  country; 
but  our  situation  was  scarcely  improved^  for  every  night,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  went  down,  there  came  on  a  most  violent  thunder* 
storm.  I  had  no  other  protection  against  the  wet  than  an  old 
cloak,  and  Orton  nothing  but  a  threadbare  blanket.  On  awaking 
one  morning  I  found  myself  in  a  pool  of  water,  cold  and  cramped, 
for  we  could  keep  no  fire  alight  through  the  night ;  and  my  only 
resource  was  to  walk  about  till  sunrise.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
awful  thunderstorms^  or  rather  hurricanes.  The  lightning,  thun- 
der, wind,  and  rain,  were  incessant :  the  thunder  the  loudest  I 
had  ever  heard,  and  the  lightning  the  most  vivid  imaginable.  Our 
hats  were  blown  over  the  trees,  and  the  rain  fell  so  heavily  on 
my  uncovered  head  as  to  be  hardly  bearable;  but,  after  all,  I 
was  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  resolved  on  finding  a  run,  if  any 
such  existed.  We  felt  conrinced  that  the  mountains  we  saw  in 
the  W.  must  throw  off  water,  and  our  toils  were  at  length  rewarded 
by  finding  ourselves,  upon  the  banks  of  a  noble  river  running  N. 
This  river  I  suppose. to  be  the  Boyne,  which  the  charts*  lay 
down  as  running  into  the  sea  in-  24^  3(y  S.  The  stream  pre- 
sented one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  fresh  water  I  have  seen  in  the 
country,  with  beautiful  open  land  on  each  side  of  it;  but  we  were 
not  in  a  state  to  explore  further,  being  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  any  strong  party  of  the  savages-  should  we  fall  in  with 
them;  and,  though  hitherto  successful  to  the  utmost  of  my 
hopes,  having  found  this  noble  river,  we  were  thus  compelled 
to  defer  the  prosecution  of  our  discovery  till  we  could  revisit 
it  (as  I  resolved  to  do)  with  a  more  numerous  party  hereafter. 
We  accordingly  took  our  departure  homewards  in  a  direction  about 
S.  by  W.,  getting  to  the  westward  of  the  great  range.  I  can  give 
you  no  conception  of  the  country  we  had  to  cross :  in  some  places 
we  could  scarcely  see  the  sun  for  hours  together.  On  the 
15th  day  from  that  on  which  we  turned  back  from  the  river, 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  ourselves  on  the  Conda- 
mine,  and  at  no  great  distance  ■  from  Jimba.  I  give  the  credit  of 
this  to  Orton,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  lay 
of  the  country,  proved  himself  a  most  trustworthy  guide.  We 
were  right  glaid  to  partalce  once  more  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  though  kangaroo  and  wild  honey  are  excellent  food  when 
you  can  get  nothing  else.  We  received  hearty  congratulations 
from  every  one;   and  got  no  Jittle   credit  for  our  bold  search 


*  The  charts  Mr.  Roisell  here  alludes  to  must  be  colonial,  as  do  such  riyer  as  the 
Boyne  it  to  be  found  on  our  maps  »t  homei— Sd. 
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through  so  bad  a  country.  In  proof  of  the  difficulties  it  pre- 
sents, I  must  tell  you  that  after  my  return,  a  party,  with  natives, 
started  off  to  take  advantage  of  my  discovery :  they  followed  oar 
tracks  and  reached  Wide  Bay;  but  two  days*  subsequent  travelling 
in  the  bush  was  enough — their  hearts  failed  them^  and  they  came 
back. 

On  this  journey  between  Wide  Bay  and  the  Boyne  we  had 
fallen  in  with  a  party  of  natives,  which  will  show  you  how  little 
they  are  to  be  feared  if  they  find  you  prepared  and  determined. 
We  were  getting  into  the  western  country,  and  had  been  travelling 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  we  got  entangled  in  a  thick  brush- 
wood^ through  which,  with  great  difficulty,  we  forced  our  way. 
After  being  in  it  for  some  hours,  our  attention  was  attracted  to 
some  smoke  that  rose  before  us;  and,  approaching  cautiously, 
we  saw  in  an  open  space  from  fifty  to  sixty  blacks,  with  their 
jfins  (wives)  and  children.  The  gins  are  very  ugly,  though  beau- 
tifully formed.  Some  were  talking,  some  laughing,  and  others 
were  arranging  their  nets  for  kangarooing ;  some  were  practising 
with  the  spear^  others  with  the  boomerang.  We  watched  them 
for  some  minutes^  when  I  hallooed.  Dreaming  of  no  intrusion, 
their  wonder  was  great  at  seeing  us :  they  stood  their  ground,  and 
we  saw  some  of  them  hiding  their  weapons,  to  use,  I  suppose^  if 
they  found  a  good  opportunity.  We  halted  within  about  15 
yards :  they  neither  approached  nor  retreated,  but  one  man,  evi< 
dently  not  belonging  to  them,  came  forward,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment addressed  us  with,  **  Who  are  you,  white  fellow?*'  This 
man  proved  to  be  a  runaway  from  the  South,  he  had  committed 
some  depredations^  and  was  afraid  of  being  shot ;  the  others  had 
never  seen  white  men  before,  though  they  had  heard  of  them. 
We  allowed  this  fellow  to  come  close  up,  desiring  him  to  tell  the 
others  to  stand  back.  I  stationed  our  native  boy  behind,  to  see 
that  they  did  not  steal  round  us.  They  wished  to  be  friendly^ 
but  we  declined  further  intercourse,  upon  which  they  gently  re- 
treated^ making  no  attempt  to  molest  us.  Had  they  seen  us  first, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  tracked  us  unseen,  and,  taking 
a  favourable  opportunity,  have  attacked  us ;  but  finding  us  pre- 
pared, and  coming  boldly  up,  they  left  us.  Such  is  their  character. 
If  they  see  you  are  afraid,  they  will  attack  you ;  but  adyance 
without  fear,  and  they  are  cowards. 

\^0n  Mr.  RusselVs  return  from  this  expedition  he  immediately 
made  arrangements  to  set  out  again  with  his  brother,  Mr,  Glover^ 
Ortofiy  and  the  black  boy^  to  revisit  the  river  he  had  discovered; 
but  of  this  journey^  so  interesting  to  geography,  we  have  no  account 
from  him.  The  following  is  given  by  his  friend  and  companion^ 
Mr.  Glover^  to  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  J\ 

I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request, 
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by  giving  you  such  information  as  I  possess  with  regard  to  the 
Condamine  and  Boyne,  and  shall  feel  most  happy  if  I  can  aid 
in  throwing  farther  light  upon  my  friend  Henry  Russell's  dis- 
cx>veries>  than  what  you  may  have  found  in  his  journal,  kept,  I 
believe,  merely  to  give  his  mother  an  outline  of  his  rapid  journies 
in  search  of  a  good  station,  certainly  with  no  view  to  publication. 

You  are  already  aware  that  I  accompanied  him  on  his  first 
expedition  down  the  Condamine;  and  on  his  last,  down  the 
Boyne — two  rivers,  as  we  have  proved,  in  no  way  connected ;  to 
Ihem,  therefore,  I  will  principally  confine  myself. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  Henry  and  Sydenham  Russell, 
Isaacs,  and  myself,  started  from  Hodgson's  station  on  the  Dar- 
ling Downs,  in  search  of  a  pasturage  for  our  flocks.  .  Before  de- 
scending from  the  Downs  we  proceeded  to  Jimba,  which  lies,  as 
near  as  I  can  calculate,  60  miles  due  N.  from  our  starting  point, 
and  is  the  last  station  in  that  direction  on  the  Downs.  At  this  time 
little  or  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the  Condamine  below 
a  large  lagoon,  which  lies  25  miles  W.  of  Hodgson's.  Some 
supposed  it  was  lost  in  a  swamp^  others  that  it  was  one  of  the 
tributaries  to  the  Darling;  for  various  reasons  we  were  of 
opinion  that  it  took  a  turn  northerly  somewhere  below  the  lagoon. 
We  went  on  this  supposition  from  Jimba^  which  we  left 
at  daylight,  we  took  a  N.W.  course,  and  travelled  all  day.* 
Seeing  no  signs  of  water  we  were  considering  what  to  do,  when, 
curious  as  it  may  appear,  we  were  guided  by  our  horses,  who 
seemed  from  instinct  to  know  where  water  was,  for  when  we  gave 
Ihem  their  heads  they  pushed  rapidly  forward;  just  before  dark 
we  came  on  a  beautiful  reach  of  a  large  river,  which  we  con- 
cluded, from  after  observation,  must  be  the  Condamine. 

There  are  convincing  reasons,  I  think,  that  the  Condamine  is 
an  inland  river ;  whether  it  is  eventually  lost  in  the  sand,  or  takes 
a  turn  to  the  southward,  remains  to  be  proved :  it  cannot  turn 
E.  as  the  main  range  lies  between  it  and  the  sea.  I  have  already 
stated  that  we  came  on  the  river  in  rather  more  than  a  day's 
journey  from  Jimba,  say  30  miles;  this  station  being  about  10 
miles  below  the  plateau  of  the  main  range,  gives  a  distance  of 
40  miles  from  the  summit.  We  found,  on  our  journey  along  the 
river,  streams  or  creeks  flowing  into  it  on  both  sides,  the  eastern 
ones  from  the  range,  one  from  the  southward  joined  the  Conda- 
mine a  few  miles  above  where  we  turned  back ;  it  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  river,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  a  stream 
I  came  upon  far  inland  from  Hodgson's,  whilst  on  an  expedition 
with  Pemberton  Hodgson.     There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 


*  A  da7*f  journey,  where  the  bush  is  oot  very  thick,  may  be  calculated  from  25  to 
30  miles.    Sometimes,  however,  from  dense  underwoods,  it  is  much  less^ 
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character  of  the  soil  over  which  these  rivers  run^  the  afflaent  has 
a  sandy  bed,  the  main  branch  is  either  chalk  or  clay ;  but  to 
return  to  our  journey.  We  found  the  soil  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  a  rich  loam ;  the  timber  is  remarkably  fine,  consisting  of  the 
black-but^  apple*tree>  flooded  gum,  myall,  and  swamp-oak.  The 
country  is  unfortunately  very  flat,  there  being  few  ridges,  which 
renders  it  unavailable  for  sheep-feeding;  some  of  the  open  flats 
are  exceedingly  rich,  and  covered  with  a  fine  fattening  grass.  It 
would  be  a  good  country  for  cattle  were  it  not  for  the  frequent 
dense  scrub,  and  for  the  innumerable  hostile  natives  who  find  a 
ready  shelter  in  it.  Finding  no  country  that  would  answer  our 
purposes,  we  returned^  in  three  days,  in  a  straight  direction  to 
Jimba.  When  w^e  left  the  Condamine  it  was  running  W.N.W. 
The  Condamine  before  this  expedition  was  almost  unknown 
below  the  lagoon,  though  Mr.  Scougal  had  some  sheep  on  the 
Myal  Creek  extending  down  to  the  river  below.  The  distance 
we  went  down  the  river  might  be  80  miles  as  the  crow  flies;  we 
returned,  fully  convinced  that  the  Condamine  was  a  western  river. 
I  have  now  given  you  a  hurried,  but  I  hope,  clear  account  of  this 
expedition^  and  will  proceed  to  that  of  the  Boyne. 

The  Bo>'ne  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Henry  Stuart  Rusself,  hav- 
ing with  nim  his  servant,  Orton,  and  a  native,  in  the  following 
w?iJ^--Mr.  Russell  had  heard  from  Davis,  a  runaway  convict, 
whom  he  found  with  the  natives  up  the  Monobocola  on  his  expe- 
dition  to  Wide  Bay,  that  there  was  a  very  fine  country  immedi- 
ately^n  the  neighbourhood  of  Eales's  Station  (which  report  he  found 
wro^,  so  far  as  io  its  being'  near  that  station).  He  determined 
on  a  journey  down  to  Wide^  Bay,  and  from  thence  to  |>rosecute 
hii^  research ;'  having  reached  Eales^s  he  only  remained  long 
enough  to  recruit,  and  started  in  company  with  an  overseer  and  a 
man  of  Mr.  Eales's  iti  a  W.N.W.  diFection,  and  had  one  of  the 
most  formidable  journeys  tliai  can  possibly  be  imagined.  The 
overseer  and  his  man  very  soon  returned^  disliking  the  dreary 
waste  and  rugged  coqntry  they  eiicountered.  It  was" indeed  a 
veipy  bs^zardous  ujijiiler taking,  a^' they  had  to  travel  through  the 
Bunya  ^unya  cpuntry,  which  at  that  time  was  swaging  with 
natiyes^  who  assemble  fo^  the  ^urpos^  of  feeding  upon  the  fruit. 
Afte^  travelling  over  a^  broken  apll  rqgged  country  tliey  came 
upon  a,  l(irg(^  jjowing, 'stream  which  ^I^e  supposied  to  be  the  Boyne. 
He  foi^nda  ioye\y  copntyy'upon  the  river,  and  left  wiih  the  de- 
termination of 'revisiting  it.  Delighted  with  the  report  he  brought 
in,  we  .(the  party  before  men tibned)  started  off  with'~ab6iit'a 
momAs  proyisipns  111  a  Mu^  N.  direction, from  Jitopa,  with  the 
full  intention  of  tracing  the  river  down  totits  verj  moulii,  which 
the  nature  6f  the  countty  atid  want  6f  aAmibhlti^  IsIiftlhihiMs 
prevented  us  from  entirely  accomplishing.  *' 
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On  leaving  Jimba  the  whole  character  of  the  country  alters : 
instead  of  the  wide-spreading  plains  upon  the  Darling  Downs, 
the  traveller  comes  upon  a  fine  undulating  country  thickly  tim- 
bered, and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  grass ;  the  ridges  are 
chiefly  granite.  There  is  very  little,  indeed  no  standing  water  for 
the  first  12  miles;  four  miles  further  on  is  Hungry  Flat,  so 
<2alled  from  our  suffering  from  hunger  whilst  there.  Here 
we  found  a  chain  of  ponds  running  W.,  which  supplied  us  with 
water.  At  the  end  of  this  valley  we  with  difficulty  fought  our 
way  through  a  scrubby  pass,  on  clearing  which  we  burst  upon  a 
fine  open  forest  glade  with  a  rich  dark  soil.  A  stream  from  the 
great  range  runs  through  it  into  the  interior.  Being  now  some 
24  miles  N.  of  Jimba  we  determined  to  change  our  course,  and 
cross  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range;  this  we  did,  and 
having  descended  about  4  miles  from  the  summit,  say  200  feet, 
we  came  upon  a  creek,*  which  we  followed ;  it  zigzagsfed  a  good 
dealj  but  its  lay  was  decidedly  northerly,  becoming  larger  eVery 
mile.  We  thought  we  had  got  on  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
our  wished-for  river,  the  Boyne,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  The 
bed  of  this  river,  near  its  source,  lies  in  a  valley, ^levated 'above 
the  sea,  I  daresay^  1500  feet;  receiving  small ' tribtitaries  fn)ni 
the  higher  country  both  E.  and  \V.  '  Its  bed  is  here  kat^d^l'^ith 
much  of  the  tea- tree  growing  in  and  about  it;  a  great  l^imnlStr of 
high  reeds  grow  also  along  the  edges  of  the  reaches.  On  our  nr&t 
day *s  journey  down  the  river  we  passed  over  some  lovely  bbiit] try ^; 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  luxuriant  than  the  valleys."  Th6 
foliage  of  all  the  trees,  amongst  which  is  conspicuous  th^  wldt- 
spreading  apple- tree,  f  appears 'fresher  and  brighter  ihan  iri'aby 
other  part  of  Australia  that  Y  have  been  in.  Droughts  ^'e'fOukid 
were  unknown,  the  soil  dark  ahd  rich,  the  grass  chiefly  oaten, 
which  is  the  most  fattening ;  the  ridges  high,  always  the  sigti  of 
good  sheep  ground,  they  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with  the*br6ad- 
leafed  iron  bark ;  here  is  also  found  some  bad  land  consisiiif^  of 
sandy  ridges,  with  a  thin  and  rank  grass.  The  honeysuckle;  forest 
oak,  dog- wood,  and  spotted  gum,  are  found  here— all  signs '  of  a 
bad  rotten  soil.  However,  the  bad  country  is  very  little  a>nipared 
with  the  good.  On  our  second  day*s  journey  down  we  found'  the 
reaches  increasing  greatly  in  length,  a  sure  mark  of  a  large  river, 
many  streaiitis,  Iwth'  from  the  E. '  and  W.,  emptying  themkelves 
into  the  main  stream,  the  land  becoming  more  mountainohd,  the 
valleys'  richer  and  more  fertile.     The  third  day  we  passed  Barren- 

% ■  '■  I 

^  It  must  be  borne  iq.  mind  that  all  the  ttreams  here  about  are  chaini  of  ponds  or 
Kafiliet.  The  Boyn^  fi  of  this  character  udtil^  Joined  6^  tte 'Stuart^  which*  sCUheir 
confluence  ia  a  full  flowing  stream. 

f  This  tr^  takts  iti  name  from  its  resemblance  to  our  apple-tree  a{  home^  but  it 
bears  no  fruit. 
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dowen,  a  beaatifol  spot,  which  we  afterwards  made  onr  station ; 
it  18  50  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.  from  Jimba.  On  the  fonrth  day 
we  came  npon  a  river  flowing:  in  from  the  eastward  in  a  fall 
stream,  it  is  about  25  miles  below  Barrendowen ;  this  we  called 
the  Stuart,  after  the  discoyerer,  Henry  Stuart  Russell.  Not  far 
below  this  we  came  on  his  tracks  where  he  discovered  the  Boyne, 
from  which  he  returned,  crossing  the  main  range,  going  down  upon 
the  Condamine,  and  returning  up  the  river,  and  so  to  Jimba,  bis 
old  place  of  departure. 

We  continued  our  journey  down,  keeping  along  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  about  300  miles,  though  the  distance  frcmi 
Jimba  I  do  not  think  was  above  180  miles  direct,  lying  N.  by  W. 
and  S.  by  E.  (this  would  place  us  about  lat.  24**  l^S.),  when  we 
turned  back,  having  then  been  16  days  from  that  station.  Our 
return  to  our  station  on  the  Downs,  taking  a  straught  course,  oc^ 
cupied  10  days.  When  we  turned  back,  the  river  was  flowing 
considerably  to  the  eastward  of  N.;  and,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, we  were  not  far  from  the  sea.  From  its  size,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  at  this  part  the  river  is  navigable.  Though  the 
Boyne,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Stuart,  contains  a  larger  body 
of  water  than  any  river  I  know  in  Australia,  still,  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  it  cannot  be  navigable,  as  it  flows  in  many  parts 
rapidly  over  rocky  beds.  The  trees  growing  on  its  banks  are  the 
wild  fig  (excellent  eating),  the  apple,  western  currajog,  white  and 
red  cedar,  chestnut,  and  the  tea-tree ;  also  the  passion  flower, 
which  is  only  found  on  eastern  waters.  The  myall  and  western 
currajog  are  western  trees,  and  I  have  never  found  them  before 
on  any  eastern  river.  Where  our  journey  terminated  the  climate 
is  too  warm  for  the  growth  of  wool,  but  excellent  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  productions.  On  the 
upper  part  there  is  an  expanse  of  the  finest  country  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  also  for  the  cultivation  of  European  productions. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  hurried  sketch  of  our  two  expeditions, 
and  shall  feel  pleased  and  gratified  if  any  information  I  hare  been 
able  to  contribute  may  be  found  of  service  to  my  sincere  friend, 
Henry  Russell.  Nothing  would  have  delighted  me  more  than 
to  have  accompanied  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, which  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  laid  open  a  valuable 
country  into  which  Asiatic  emigration  might  be  introduced  to  any 
extent  required.  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  short  account 
of  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  countries  which  the  Boyne  and 
Stuart,  with  their  tributaries,  water.  I  found  them  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  have  even  seen  400  men  at  a  time,  with  not'an 
old  man  amongst  them :  they  are  generally  a  fine-formed  race, 
both  men  and  women,  many  of  the  former  six  feet,  and  many  of 
both  sexes  far  from  ugly :  they  are  treacherous,  cruel,  and  great 
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thieyes.  When  I  first  went  to  Barrendowen  I  tried  kindness,  I 
showed  them  how  thej  might  have  flocks,  &c.  of  their  own  to  feed 
upon,  and  gave  them  presents,  but  all  in  vain.  Thej  are  a  restless 
race,  never  remaining  above  a  day  or  two  in  one  place,  except 
when  planning  some  expedition  against  a  hostile  tribe,  or  to  rob  the 
white  man.  When  thej  are  bent  on  an  act  of  murder  and  robber  j 
thej  assume  towards  their  intended  victims  a  manner  of  great  kind' 
ness ;  two  of  mj  poor  herdsmen  were  murdered  bj  the  very  men 
who  had  been  associating  with  them  and  helping  them  onl  j  the  very 
daj  before  in  fishing,  in  all  apparent  simplidtj  and  kindness.  In 
fact,  I  have  now  ascertained  that  when  the  natives  are  seemingl j 
the  most  friendlj  thej  are  meditating  some  act  of  treacherj.  To 
conclude,  as  far  as  experience  jet  goes,  I  should  saj  the  native 
Australian  is,  like  the  brute,  incapable  of  forethought ;  and  in 
no  instance  that  I  have  heard,  have  thej  attempted  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  existence  bj  building  huts,  or  bj  rearing  herds  of 
cattle  or  sheep,  &c.  Thej  kill  all  within  their  reach,  and  thence 
move  to  another  ground.  Whether  thej  ever  will  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  civilization  I  have  doubts :  in  mj  opinion,  the  onlj 
hope  there  is  must  arise  from  some  bold  missionarj  who  dares 
venture  to  live  amongst  them,  as  Bracefelt  and  Davis  did.  Such 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  an  educated  man  is  almost  bejond 
hope. 


X. — Extract  of  a  Report  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Eyre  to  Governor 
Grey,  dated  Moorunde,  20th  January,  1844,  containing  a  Notice 
of  the  lower  Course  of  the  River  Darling.  Communicated  bj 
Lord  Stanley, 

The  European  population  settled  upon  the  Murraj  River,  though 
at  present  somewhat  limited  in  number,  is,  I  am  happj  to  saj, 
graiduallj  increasing,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  I  have  hopes 
that  several  new  settlers  may  locate  themselves  in  a  district  which 
only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  appreciated.  One 
very  considerable  cause  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  those  wishing  to 
settle  upon  the  Murray  arises  from  the  ill  success  or  losses  that 
have  hitherto  attended  all  agricultural  attempts  yet  made  there. 
These  have  had  two  causes.  In  the  year  1842  the  fall  of  rain  at 
the  Murray  was  so  slight,  compared  with  that  which  fell  around 
Adelaide,  that  an  impression  went  generally  abroad  that  no  rain 
ever  fell  in  so  level  a  region,  or  at  least  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  husbandman.  The  past  year  of  1843  has  fully 
proved  the  error  of  so  hasty  an  assumption,  and  an  abundance  of 
rain  fell  during  the  usual  seasons  for  wet ;  the  crops  prospered 
and  grew  luxuriantly,  when  another  evil  appeared  and  again  de- 
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prived  the  fanner  of  his  expiect^d  harvest.  This  aros§  from  the 
unusually  high 'state  to  wlii9p.th^.^urrajf  ros^^ring  the  months 
of  September), Ocloter*  iud  B^ovemW  Fropfi^jprev^ous  expe- 
rience it' had  been  apparent  that  tUe^river  rcise  periodically  several 
feet^  and  usually  overflojs^ed  njypy  of  the  aUuyial  fi^ts  lying  be- 
tween the  baiik'of  the  nver  and  lliefosinl,  dif&.  .Considerable 
labour  and  Some  expanse  ^gr^  b^es^pw^  ip  damming  up  t^e 
passages  'by  which,  the^  water ,  e^^ped,  from  t]jie  rive^  to  .thf;,  lower 
levels/and  in  digging  canals  for  toe  purpose^  of, irrigation;  th^^ 
were  completely '  successful^  jus  Ws  f^  thenv^r  did  no^  attain  a. 
greater  height  than  it  bad  'ris^n  tp  ^f^  1841  itf^d  \8^2j,  ^\it  upon 
its  rising:  several  feet  beyond,  this  ^  level,  there  were  oi  coiirse  no 
impediments  to  its  progress:  the  dams  ^d  duc^^s  wr^re  all 
destroyed^  and  the  wh<^le  expanspjof  a\iujc|^  ^^  ij^e^re  ag^.laid 
under  water;  m  some' places  fully  ^ix  iiqeli ,  deev ..and  of  cpur^all, 
cultivation  was  cpmpretely  ani|ibujited  py^,the  ravages  of  ^he  .^q^d. . 
So  utifdrtiinaU'a  termins^^iyn  tp^jl&ec^^^  It^bpur  has  OQr-. 

tainly  beei>' disheartening,  anu  I.ieaf  has  led  to  the  erroneous  idea, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  pi^t*  these  de^t^ruptiyc^j  infindations.j 
The  ^nsuin^'  yeaf'WiU,'  f'  ttH|ty\;hpwev9r,',^$^j;t^e^^  4i^puki^ 
fully  eonquered,  ancl  embai>k^^m»  j^rpWn  .lip  at  aJl  f^f^cgpe^ings 

latidfi  in*eifcle<^  for  ^cIjUut^iao^^  yyJf^jpW^^l^ej 

Afa4tT|ilia   almost   unknom  qf  fpmpl/^,,>fr^if»g..jl.. 

pledsare^  ^\  such .  knds,    Jjiu,  ^h^\  h^,he^,,i^w^ 

In  a  IbVure' repore  (j}pt  ^Y^ns^^l^^Jocpjenj?,^  ^l^  p^^, 

bav^'  much  pleasure  m  torwafding  to  his  Excel l^fj^^f^.ppYPir^rii 

higlife*  tod  Wst-,Uvchj,and  jj^e  JRetUM^,^  Y^i|q{ti:4H9ftl<fftmW«)lj 
apjij!ifr,iisOalljr  to  ta}ie  placef.  Xfliiyr  ficre.|ft»y,?yfir;^«iB!prJf,^lm,,} 

n  ^g^"^ — Vt 

drivefa  the  W^afy'r  backj  ahdjetardej!  tVe  pffljp^ry,  q^^jg^i^  ;,.|t|^^|||uy 
perhaps,  ^  mtich  as  six  of.  seven,  inches  ris^,m|K^ jha^e  ffi^^"  p^ffffH 
but  cveri'^iri  th^ae  cases  >he.  w'atjei:  p£puB[,i;ecede^3j^j^^ 
wind  chttiges  or  lulls.  .  The  rali;j[)g'.pf .  tjpe,  riycii^^flp^fHS  ^1^  m 

gr^ual  as  its  rise.    ./'   '/;.  .  ;^  .        ..  ... ^lo  •<    1/  L 

With  tespect  to  the  abor^ginesk .1  ^^th^JfPJjp .^i)p^Jif0iQ^i, 
turbftnces  whatever  have  occurred  in  t^e  district  utidq;r,j^][xb|iaq^$»/ 
A  fyw  trfflhig  f^ptt^  )heR^  l^^y^^W^Vf^'^^^ 
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serious  offences  either  against  the  persons  or  property  of  Euro- 
peans. Among  the  natives  themselves  I  have  sometimes  heen 
called  upon  to  afford  protection  or  redress  to  the  helpless  or  the 
injured. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  con- 
siderable deviation  from  my  former  system  of  issuing  flour  at  the 
full  of  every  moon  to  all  natives  indiscriminately  who  chose  to 
assemble  to  receive  it  This  change  was  rendered  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  natives  that  assembled  (from 
300  to  400^  in  the  early  part  of  1843)«  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  tribes  of  my  neighbourhood  from  visiting  Adelaide,  where 
they  were  very  troublesome  to  Europeans^  and  greatly  interfered 
with  the  Adelaide  natives. 

In  disregard,  however,  of  all  my  requests  and  injunctions  to 
the  contrary,  several  of  the  tribes  still  persisted  in  deserting  their 
own  district  and  crowding  into  town.  Upon  their  return  again 
to  the  Murray  it  became  necessary  to  fulfil  the  threat  I  had  held 
out  to  them^  and  stop  that  monthly  issue  of  flour  which  hitherto 
they  had  regularly  received.  This  punishment  was  principally 
confined  to  the  tribes  very  near  Moorunde,  or  a  little  to  the  south 
of  it,  as  I  still  continued  the  usual  issue  to  all  those  who  had  been 
well  behaved  and  had  attended  to  my  requests.  During  the  ensuing 
year  I  would  still  propose  to  adhere  to  my  present  arrangement. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  unless  the  Government  can  afford  to  supply 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour  for  all  natives  who  may  come,  and 
which  would  amount  at  the  least  to  six  tons  annually>  that  it  will 
be  better  to  present  it  only  to  the  more  distant  tribes  wjj^^^they 
visit  us,  and  to  such  of  our  own  immediate  families  as  u^y  be 
deserving  of  it  for  their  good  conduct,  or  for  their  quietly  residing 
in  their  own  district.  , 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  a  slight  otitline  to  his  Excellency  of  a 
recent  journey  made  by  me  up  the  Murray  to  the  Darling,  with 
the  fourfold  object  of  tempting  the  go'oduhderstanding  existing 
between  the  distant  tribes  and  "Europeans ;  of  learning  lyhethpr 
any  of  the  parties  said  to  be  tn  "their  route  from* Sydney  overland, 
with  stock,  were  actually  ap^rddchihg  the  boundary  of  South 
Australia;  6f  deterirtining,' as' far  as  mignl  be,  the  cause  of  the 
unusually  high  flood  in  th^  Murray  this  year/1>y  ascertaining 
whether  it  came  down 'through  (he  channel  of  the  Murray  or  the 
Darling;  and,  finally,  of  inT^Stiga*(ih^  the  probability  or  other- 
wise of  a  rotrtA'to  the  interhor  by  the  ranges  ^near  Mount  Lyall.  ^ 

On  the  4ih  December  I  left  M6orunde  with  a  party  consisting 
of  Mr.  Scott,  one  policeman,  and  a  native  of  Mo<)run<le  :  iif  all  we 
were  thfree'  £ut'6pe&ns  and  a'  hative,  etaXi  mouniecl,  and  one  pack- 
horSe  carrying  provlsiotlS.  Proceeding  up  the  right  ^t>ank  pt  t^e 
Murray,  we'  arri\^  at  the'RufuS  on  the  Sth  Deteinber,  and 
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delayed  there  a  day,  to  enable  me  to  get  a  Rufus  native  to  accom- 
pany the  party^  as  I  found  my  Moorunde  black  did  not  nndei^ 
stand  the  language  of  the  Darling.  Guided  by  our  new  con- 
ductor^ we  struck  across  through  the  scrub  to  the  Darling,  crossing 
a  large  anabranch  of  that  river,  running  through  the  scrub  half 
way  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the  Darling,  with  a  course  of 
fully  60  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter  river.  In  this  we 
obtained  water  where  we  struck  it ;  but  farther  norths  as  we  after- 
wards found,  it  was  quite  dry,  owing  to  the  rise  that  had  taken 
place  this  year  in  the  waters  of  the  Darling  being  so  slight.  To 
the  southward  the  quantity  of  water  increased  gradually  until  it 
joined  the  Murray  lagoons;  and  upon  our  return,  when  we  strudc 
it  lower  down^  we  were  obliged  to  swim  our  horses  across  it.  This 
singular  watercourse  forms  in  times  of  flood  another  connecting 
channel  between  the  Darling  and  the  Murray,  leaving  an  immense 
desert  island  of  low  or  scrubby  lands  between  it  and  the  Darling^. 
When  the  Darling  is  flooded  this  channel  is  filled,  but  when 
only  the  Murray  has  risen,  as  was  now  the  case,  the  back  waters 
from  that  river  do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  where  we  first  struck 
the  lagoon :  a  great  part  of  its  course  is  marked  by  lines  of  the 
river  gum-trees. 

Early  on  the  12th  December,  we  struck  the  Darling  upwards 
of  70  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Murray,  and  now  found 
that  it  had  been  but  very  slightly  flooded  this  year :  its  waters, 
though  muddy,  were  fast  receding,  nor  did  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  greater  rise  than  three  feet  this  season.  In  many  places 
the  river  was  shallow  and  easily  fordable,  presenting,  from  the 
strong  contrast  of  an  apparently  very  small  body  of  water  with  a 
deep,  wide,  muddy  channel,  an  idea  of  insignificancy  not  justly 
due  to  a  river  having  so  long  a  course.  In  many  places,  however, 
the  actual  width  of  the  water  could  not  be  15  yards,  and  fallen 
trees  frequently  obstructed  the  channel  nearly  quite  across.  To 
compensate  however  for  this,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined 
with  most  beautiful  gum-trees,  gracefully  overhanging,  and  with  a 
wide-spreading  dense  foliage  to  the  very  ground.  I  have  nowhere 
seen  in  Australia  so  pleasing  or  picturesque  an  effect  produced 
by  the  eucalypti  as  was  the  case  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Darling. 

After  travelling  55  miles  up  the  Darling  from  the  point  where 
we  first  struck  it,  we  reached  a  clear  deep  channel  on  the  west 
bank,  and  which  was  evidently  a  very  considerable  anabranch  of 
the  Darling  in  times  of  flood,  its  channel  exactly  resembling  that 
of  the  river  itself  in  character,  with  deep  muddy  banks,  and  the 
strata  distinctly  marked  in  narrow  horizontal  lines.  This  large 
anabranch  occurred  at  that  bend  of  the  Darling  where  the  river 
turns  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  nearly  south  course ;  but  I  regret 
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I  hud  no  instrument  with  me  to  determine  its  exact  latitude. 
Proceeding  four  miles  further  north  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
ranges  laid  down  by  Major  Mitchell  to  the  west  of  the  Darling. 
From  our  position,  the  most  southerly  point  of  these  ranges  bore 
N.  42®  W.,  and  the  intervening  country  appeared  low,  and  for  the 
most  part  subject  to  inundation.  A  very  high  distant  peak,  visible 
only  with  the  telescope,  bore  N.  14*  W.,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  Mount  Lyall,  but  the  day  was  too  hazy  to  determine  with 
certainty.  I  was  now  almost  within  reach  of  the  point  I  wished 
to  visit  when  unfortunately  circumstances  compelled  me  to  return. 
My  health,  which  for  three  months  previously  had  been  very  bad, 
was  now  daily  getting  worse ;  a  cold  caught  one  wet  night  in  the 
b^^ning  of  the  journey  caused  a  relapse  of  my  complaint,  until 
at  last  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat  upon  horseback  at  all.  With 
much  pain,  therefore,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  unaccomplished 
one  of  the  principal  objects  I  had  in  view  when  I  set  out,  and  on 
the  15th  December  I  reluctantly  turned  back  to  make  the  best  of 
my  way  home  again.  Proceeding  down  the  Darling  on  our 
return  until  within  a  short  distance  of  its  junction  with  the  Murray, 
we  went  over  all  that  part  of  the  river's  course  left  unvisited 
by  Major  Mitchell,  and  thus  connected  the  two  lines  of  that 
traveller,  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  on  which 
his  track  lies.  I  was  anxious  before  I  turned  back,  if  possible, 
to  have  determined  our  position  more  nearly  by  reaching  the 
creek  laid  down  as  '  Laidley*s  chain  of  Ponds,'  but  though  within 
so  few  miles  of  it,  I  was  too  ill  to  attempt  to  proceed  further. 
The  natives  described  this  creek  as  a  chain  of  ponds  or  sheets  of 
water,  connected  by  a  running  stream,  and  falling  into  the  Darling 
at  a  place  called  '  Weel-yu-rarah :'  they  said  it  came  from  the 
hills  I  had  seen,  and  told  me  that  water  was  to  be  found  all  the 
way  from  the  Darling  to  Mount  Bryan  under  these  hills,  by  which 
route  the  natives  frequently  crossed  backwards  and  forwards, 
though  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  in  the  winter  season. 

In  the  brief  outline  I  have  just  given  of  my  late  interesting 
excursion,  his  Excellency  will  at  once  notice  the  very  beneficial 
influence  exercised  among  the  natives  by  the  Government  esta- 
blishment at  Moorunde,  and  which  extends  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  farthest  point  we  reached,  or  about  330  miles 
distant  from  Moorunde  by  our  line  of  route.  We  continually 
jnet  with  large  bodies  of  natives  along  our  whole  course,  espe- 
cially on  the  Darling ;  we  had  them  frequently  encamped  close  to 
us,  and  yet  never  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  watch  at  night,  nor  did 
the  natives  annoy  or  harass  us  in  any  way;  in  fact  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  pass  through  them  on  better  terms,  or 
in  a  more  friendly  manner. 

In  passing  up  the  river  I  occasionally  met  with  old  acquaint- 
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ances^  and  sometimes  with  one  or  two  individuals  who  had  even 
been  down  to  Moorande ;  and  at  the  very  furthest  point  reached^  I 
heard  of  two  natives  having  crossed  thence  from  Mount  Brjan» 
after  receiving  blankets  from  me  at  Moorunde  at  the  last  May 
issue. 

In  concluding  my  Report  I  would  fain  hope  that  if  no  other 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  our  hurried  and  harassing  journey, 
at  least  the  way  has  been  opened  for  a  future  expedition  to  travel 
with  ease  and  safety  and  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives.  The 
fact  of  so  small  a  party  as  three  Europeans  and  a  native  passing 
on  such  good  terms  among  the  very  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Darling,  once  considered  so  hostile,  may,  I  think,  fairly  warrant 
my  drawing  such  a  conclusion;  at  all  events,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  make  the  attempt  during  the  ensuing  winter  if  no  other 
occupation  interferes,  and  if  His  Excellency  will  provide  me  with 
the  equipment  necessary  to  take  the  field  for  a  couple  of  months. 
That  time  would^  I  think,  sufRce  for  tracing  up  "  Laidley's 
Ponds/'  and  for  examining  the  whole  of  the  ranges  near  Mount 
Lyall,  in  order  to  determine  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  a  route 
being  found  under  them  leading  to  a  better  tract  of  country  in- 
land. I  confess  my  own  impressions  are  unfavourable  to  such  an 
opinion ;  but  still  the  exploration  would  be  interesting,  and  would 
decide  the  character  of  the  only  part  of  the  southern  portion  of 
this  continent  upon  which  even  the  slightest  doubt  remains.  I 
may  remark  that  the  ranges,  as  seen  to  the  N.W,  from  the 
Darling,  struck  me  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance to  those  visible  to  the  N.  W.  from  the  great  south  bend  of  the 
Murray  River,  and  I  thought  they  looked  more  connected  than  I 
expected  to  have  found  tbem.  I  omitted  to  state  that,  in  tra- 
velling up  the  Darling,  we  found  the  feed  for  our  horses  generally 
very  bad,  and  the  deep  muddy  banks  of  the  river  rendered  it  very 
important  to  select  an  eligible  place  for  the  horses  to  drink  at,  to 
avoid  their  slipping  in  and  getting  drowned ;  whilst  the  strong 
tenacious  character  of  the  soil  in  the  alluvial  flats  bordering  upon 
the  river  caused  it  to  open  into  deep  holes  and  cracks^  renderin, 
it  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  ride  over  them. 
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XI,— Same  Aceottnt  of  Peel  River,  N.  America.  By  Mr.  A.  K. 
IsBisTER,  late  H.H.B.C.'s  service.  Addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Sir,— The  interest  with  which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  view  all  attempts  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  new  or  unexplored  regions  of  the  earth,  has  induced  me  to  lay 
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before  you  the  following  brief  notices^  the  result  of  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  North  America. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  globe  of  which  less  is 
Itnown,  either  in  its  physical  or  geographical  relations,  than  that 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.     Hearne,  about  eighty  years  ago, 
was  the  first  to  penetrate  through  the  country,  and,  under  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  privation  of  which  few,  except  those  who 
have  been  similarly  engaged,  can  form  an  adequate  conception, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  Coppermine 
River.     His  narrative,   in  which  he  announced  this  discovery, 
inasmuch  as  it  went  to  controvert  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
time,  that  the  northern  shores  of  America  were  not  washed  by 
the  ocean,  was  received  with  little  or  at  least  far  from  general 
faith,  and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  by  descending 
the  river  which  bears  his  name^  re -discovered  the  ocean,  that  the 
existence  of  an  Arctic  Sea  was  placed  beyond  dispute.     The  dis- 
coveries of  these  two  enterprising  travellers  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
geographical  science,  and  by  reviving  the  dormant  but  still  popular 
question  of  the  north-west  passage,  and  thus  diverting  the  national 
mind  into  a  more  favourite  channel,  mainly  contributed  to  throw 
inland  discovery  into  the  shade.     Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1792  undertook  a  second  expedition  with  the  object  of  pene- 
trating across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  the  result  of  which  was 
equally  satisfactory  with  his  former  journey,  three  years  before,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.     Sir  John  Franklin,  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  accessions  he  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  the  survey  of  which  was  the  more  especial  object  of  his  two 
expeditions,  furnished  much  important  information  regarding  the 
interior,  and  what  was  scarcely  of  less  consequence,  gave  us  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  route  which  he  had  followed  in  com- 
mon  with  Mackenzie,   who,  though  remarkably  correct  in  his 
general  details,  could  not,  from  his  previous  habits,  be  expected  to 
possess  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  successor.     The  surveys  of 
Mackenzie,  Franklin,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  Sir  George 
Back,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  the  accurate  information  we 
possess  of  the  extensive  region  lying  between  the  parallel  of  Red 
River,  in  latitude  50^  N.,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — while  on  the  west  side  the  northern 
limit  may  be  generally  indicated  by  the  tramontane  route  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  between  the  parallels  of  48^  and  b2°  N. 
The  researches  of  Behring,  TchirikoflF,  and  Kotzebue  among  the 
Russians — of  Drake,  Meares,  Vancouver,  Cook,  Beechey,  and 
others  among  ourselves,  were  confined  to  the  exploration  of  the 
coast.     The  overland  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805^ 
and  of  Hunt  in  1811-12  among  the  Americans,  as  they  did  not 
embrace  any  of  the  territory  beyond  the  parall?}  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  Colambia^  may  be  said  to  have  added  little  of  noihix^  to  our 
previous  knowledge.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  to 
the  N.  of  the  line  here  drawn,  has  been  long  since  settled  by  the 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  but^  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
its  geography  has  been  very  little  attended  to.  By  a  late  compact 
with  the  Russian  government,  a  large  accession  has  been  made  to 
their  territories,  which  now  eictend  as  far  N.  as  Cape  Fairw^eatller ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  enlightened  men  will  be  fomid  ameiig 
their  number  who  will  respond  to  the  calls  which  science  Yak 
so  long  been  making  on  their  exertions. 

Under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  thus  briefly  adverted, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  justified  in  offering  my  mite  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desirable  objects  which  the  Geographicid  Society  has 
so  much  at  heart.  For  the  meagreness  of  the  following  details 
I  can  offer  no  apology  further  than  that,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  placed,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  them  more 
ample  or  more  worthy  your  notice.  The  party  to  whicli  I  Was 
attached,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  fitted  out  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  trade  with  the  Indians,  towaurds  whi<^ 
it  was  of  course  expected  by  our  employers  our  undivided  atten- 
tion should  be  directed.  The  duties  of  an  Indian  trader  are  of 
sufficiently  multifarious  a  nature  to  occupy  the  attention  of  toy 
man,  and  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  state  that  tinder  happier  auspices, 
and  had  the  sanction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  been  eictended 
to  the  undertaking,  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  devote  more 
time  to  those  botanical  and  geological  researdies  which  confer  so 
much  value  upon  the  narratives  of  my  predecessors  in  Aictio  dis- 
covery. To  my  senior  officer  Mr.  Bell  I  owe  much,  as  well  for 
many  acts  of  personal  kindness  as  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  the 
survey,  which  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  promote  as  it  referred 
to  a  route  which  he  was  himself  the  first  to  open  up. 

On  his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the  shores  of  tfa^ 
Polar  Sea,  Sir  John  Franklin,  while  ascending  the  Mackemie  a 
little  above  lat.  67''  42',  was  led  into  a  river  which  he  had  not  dts* 
covered  in  his  descent.  From  its  large  size  he  at  first  mistook  it 
for  a  branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  ascended  it  a  considerable  way 
under  this  impression ;  but  finding  his  mistake,  he  retraced  fais 
steps,  and  regaining  the  main  river  continued  his  route  upwwds.^ 
The  favourable  accounts  he  gave  of  the  new  river,  irhich  in 
honour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  named  Peel  River,  and  more  pitr- 
ticularly  his  representations  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks 
were  clothed  in  furs,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  whom  he  communicated  this 
information.     It  was  not  long  before  it  was  ascertained  thst  die 


*  See  Franklin'f  Second  Jouxubj,  p.  .181. 
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CQontry  contiguous  to  the  Peel  was  the  favourite  habitat  of  those 
animals  whos^  skins  found  their  way  by  barter  between  one  tribe 
and  another  to  Fort  Good  Hope,  the  lowest  establishment  of  the 
Company  on  the  M ackenzie^  and  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing 
post  in  the  district.*  The  project  of  establishing  a  fort  in  this 
rich  r^on  was  early  formed^  and  instructions  were  accordingly 
issued  to  the  superintendent  of  the  district  to  take  the  necessary 
wlUepn  to  that  effect.  Various  obstacles  intervening  delayed  the 
denred  settlement,  till,  in  1839^  Mr.  Bell,  an  experienced  clerk, 
was  commissioned  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  river, 
and  apprise  the  natives  of  the  Company's  intentipns  to  open  a 
trade  with  them  in  the  ensuing  season.  The  result  of  his  explo- 
ration was  such  as  to  ind«ce  Mr.  M'Pherson,  the  manager  for  the 
Company  at  that  time,  to  decide  upon  establishing  a  trading  post 
there  the  year  after>  and  Mr.  Bell  and  myself  were  accordingly 
appointed  on  this  duty. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Bell's  departure  for  Fort  Good  Hope,  his 
winter  station,  we  were  visited  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
who  having  completed,  for  the  time,  their  survey  of  the  coast,  had 
OCNDB0  lo  pass  the  winter  with  us.  Mr.  Simpson  left  us  in  De- 
cember, and  at  parting  was  kind  enough  to  leave  a  pocket-sextant 
and  a  spirit-level  with  me,  and  as  I  had  besides  two  very  good 
compasses  and  the  free  use  of  Mr.  Bell's  valuable  watch,  which  he 
bad  newly  received  from  a  London  maker  whose  name  I  do  not 
at  this  moment  recollect,  I  unexpectedly  found  myself  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  making  a  survey,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
chart  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  you. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1840,  I  left  Fort  Simpson,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  Mr.  Bell  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  where  I 
found  everything  in  readiness  for  our  immediate  departure.  Our 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  Bell  and  myself,  twelve  Orkney* men  and 
Canadians,  and  four  Indians  with  their  families,  who  were  en- 
gaged to  act  as  fort  hunters.  We  were  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  for  the  trade,  implements  for  building,  and  as 
much  {m>vision  as  oar  craft  could  stow.  On  the  3rd  of  June 
we  left  Fort  Good  Hope  in  two  boaU,  and  by  rapid  travelling 
Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Peel  river  about  noon  on  the  6th.  Here 
we  found  a  party  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  river,  who,  aware 
of  our  intention  to  settle  among  them,  had  waited  for  us  at  this 
place  with  the  view  of  acting  as  an  escort  to  our  party  in  the  event 
of  a  ooUitton  with  the  Esquimaux,  whose  uniform  hostility  to  the 


•  The  HudMn*s  Bay  Company'i  territorief,  for  the  ooovenience  of  management,  are 
poicelled  intQ  «  diatricti,''  over  each  of  which  an  experienced  officer  ie  selected  to  pre- 
nde»  with  luch  dUcretionary  powere  for  the  conduct  of  the  buainew  ai  the  general 
"  council,"  which  mecte  once  a  year,  may  think  proper  to  invest  him  with. 
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whites  rendered  a  meeting  nith  tbem  anything,  but  deriraUe, 
These  simpleand. kind-hearted  jcreatures  received  US' .in  ihe  mast 
enthusiastic  manner,  and  iltstified  ihearjop'byaingiag'andidancing' 
inceflsantly>the«wliale  time^iro  voora'anifshorei  )  After  cKclnbntiiig 
a  fewjpreiBAsnts  BMBmiff>ttBeaa,  amd^takiagl  jaa  obsevT)LtsoiiLifoiT»lHfct- 
tude^we^iemboriMaismdiiabimnetiaed  oav<iascent'jnsei«zalitnoks  of 
]iiooib^.aDd«.vevy>retedt[Oiie>9fm'large'gieBslyriMar  (iUi'siis  ferox) 
werer  lobsevred  dotig^  ^benbindcs^iltfhiQbwere  /^herftiA'argr  lairand 
aliiutial^  and  artilLiaaiTt)?  &totfilheTHxenti8uJB8nlettce/Qfithe  water. 
Thet-Alnuflrg^ntiisosafandiiiippfnris  vu^iisiconBtilntad<tbe  prin* 
Gipaliif instf  the  botira  tej^latidiu/   )'>>•>  '  n      »<  mumi.     •  ^ 

.\Aaiiaftimnd9oon  aftcar>riia[i9,  weiprooeeded/  at  n  rapid' rate  up 
tUTiieevi>aad^^neaKipod/abo«ifedO  mihssifnmi  itsandHthin  sight  of 
thv(RQBckyiMc8mtain8f;  v^Xhenoharadter  jof  the  ommtzyliadteren 
i^nmly  cntnrely-^hailgedir^'j.'Bbe  baaaks^ though  9liU''hiw  land  alia- 
viai^  wenestPoii^jiiimpregDatefliifiLh/vdavk  nsgietaUe  matiM*,  and 
dothedimtfal  a  ^dense-^ogetatiffliiiofdpiaMspiliapIars,  aad.a  thick 
undeo^DQod  afldiSeiEent 'kinds,  ofriwi^nw^  wid  «q  sudden  bad ibeea 
the>iiBinitiaBTfnim  afeedlit^  /to/i  hnniriaiioe/  that. ve  cooki  fseareelj 
Ueliem . thalueu'  foir  bourse  befcite  wen  ibad  >fbsen  toaTellingt  k  AbntNogh 
blfiiakvi4)Hiediev«d  ^msaikaiiomr^oTheL&atjfmkmpy  aoil  bofre  evident 
indicatiofiinffhairing-beBn  lataljr  innndatedv.and*j|he  height  to  whic^ 
the  ilast  floddibad  ^veaQbedj/canld  bejdt8tinotl|y'  abseraed  onr  die 
taees/  mhiob  iwef e  thibkljif)ooated  with  mud  up/to  itbe  water-line. 
Ncstf.day.w^  vtsriHaed  «un  march^;and;  pabsingi  the  iRat ^River, 
found/ about  iO^miksabiame.it^  anotber /iaiga  fextj  af  Indians  en« 
damped, 'whoireGetvedwts  ^thitbi^  sama  demanstnfticHis  with  which 
we  were  foefora.  graetediby  thein •  friends.  'iThis  .being .the  spot 
selected  forotbe  «site  of  lihe  esitablishmeBty>we.ancaniped;  and  as 
Mp.  BelLhad  ^traced  the  river- ImdftS'itoUrce.tbcl  'previoua<year,  and 
it  being  desirable/to  get  ihe  .bmldiatiga. erected  as  eccpodilioasly  as 
possiUey  oupauwej^'fev  the  iiaoBK  hadito bee-postponed ;  :and,  owing 
tO'VariouacivcurastaneeSiWbiolife  ahallrafterwards  he  ^mentioned!,  I 
vasiBOt  able. to  resvnileiit  until  t^keiwiBter  liad  permanentty  setsn. 
Md  BcU' gave  mc'theiioU(Bwtiigiacoount\of<^tfae  river  above. this 
point whear  ho  >asGended  it  Jthe  jscar  be£oaeii(  For  about  30  miles 
above  lbeaitualion<tf-.tbo( fort-it-  |xrete»ts  little,  wortbyiof  notieej 
beingi  similar4n»cbaR'aotertootfae  ^ttkm  alreadjideacribed.  Here 
the  ferst  arapidiod6nr&  It  isieansed  byi  a  contiaotionaf  .the  banks 
of  the  rivflTi,  wfaiah  (bare^be|^ns  to  Aom  over  a  hard,  rpebbliy  bottom 
that  succeeds  rather  abruptly  to  the  soft  alluvial  bed  over  which  it 
bad  hitherto  been  ^  observed  ta^run^i  The  natives  at  tbisi^place 
badiconstructtdla  barrier  a£i  basket-ailork,  which  dztended  com- 
pletely across  itfae  stream,  sufficiently  open>  however  to  permit  the 
water  to  pass  freoly  through  its  .interstice^,  for  the  pusposa  of 
catching  the  fisb.wbicb  ascondtfrom  the  sea  duning  tbe  summer^ 
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This  wa»  effected  bj  a  very  ingemonsr  contrivance.  When  I 
passed  here  in  the  >winter»  this  specimen  of  Indian  mechanics  had 
been  eatireiy  <swept  away  by  the) 'drifted  icei:  The  rapid,  we 
nndeivtiKMl,^  was  the  general  rendeavovs  of  the.  more  infirm  mem- 
bers  of  tha  tribe  end  such  of  the  aKime»and  their  families  as  did 
not  .aceontpai^^ihcir  toAands  on  their  Granting  excursions.  After 
the  rapid,  had  been  ^passed,  a*  very  pereeptiMe-  change  could  be 
observed  in>4hcnairiftnesaof  the  ^dnrtfent-h-a  faol  sufficienlly  ac- 
cauDlsd  for  by  1  the  civ^uaostance  that,  the  streams  was  now  rushing 
from  the  sobnalpine  regkm  of  thei  «ii»tintainsr  along  the  base  of 
which  it  had  hitherto  proceeded  with'ja  gentle  and  uniform  flow* 
It  woold  be  tedu)iiS'to->dncribe  nmAi  day's  progress  injdetail; 
to*day  s  was.  but  a^repatitien  of  }«stevdays>  struggle  •  against  the 
rapidly  iocieasing  eurreiit;  >theianeny.now  straining  on  the-  tow- 
line  audi  dragging  die  feluetiuvt^faoat  after  ^bem — now  pluliging 
breastnleepi  info  aonce 'river  which  poured  its  turbid  contents  into 
the  mainlstream.  in  tiieclinei  of  tbeur  march— ^now^  when  the  cur- 
rent, directed  by  «oraa'Cipposiiig  spit  on  the  otberstdoi  bore  down 
with  its  whoie  vokuneitipon  the  ifaank  which,  by  constant  attrition, 
it  bad  worn  into  aperpendieillar/cliff,  and  sometimes.underasined 
it,  embarking  and  b^ailiBg.toitbeii  oars^» making  for  the  opposite 
side  with  what  v^aunlheyj  mighly  when  the  ererlaslingt tow-line 
was  again/ thrownout^' and) the  ibone  uhvarying  rotind  of  tramp- 
ing, tugging,  and  wading  bad  to 'be  nepeated.  Occasionally  the 
monotony  of  the  maroh.  wils  enlivened  by  a  moose  or  bear  appear- 
ing  at  the  river's  brink,  attvhioh  times,  especially  when  their  stock 
of  fresh  provisioiu.was  ended^ia  general  chace/was  given  by  old 
and  young,  and  cjarely  waa  it'  desisted  from  till  the  unfortunate 
intruder  was  brought  down:  Ini'liie -mean*  time  they  were  ad- 
vancing fast  into  the  heart  of  thajnountains;*  The  banks  of  tlie  river 
had  now  entirely  chdnged  their  aspact,  and  instead  of  through  the 
low,  unvarying  mud-diffs,  with  the  sombre  and  cheerless  appearance 
which  the  recent  deposit  of  allurium  had  imparted  to  them^  the 
water«KX>arse  was  not  unfrequently  through  bokl^  romantic  defiles, 
9o  steep  and  lofty  as  often  to  bide-  the  midday  sun  from  view. 
It  was,  however,  soon  fiound  impossible  ito  advance  against'  the 
hourly  increasing  totrent  with  ifaeicambroos  boat,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly left  in  chargciof  halfof  "the  party^  while  Mr«  Bdl  and 
the  remainder 'proceeded  up  the>  river  in.  a  small  Indian  canoe, 
which  had  been  stowed  in  the  boat  to  provide  for  the  anticipated 
emergency.  Two  rivers  were  shortly  after  passed  flowing  from 
the  eastward,  which  were  named  after  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
M'Pherson :  they  seem  to  be  Uie  main  feeders  of  the  Peel,  into 
which  innumerable  little  mountain  rills  also  empty  themselves. 

Soon  after  passing  M'Pherson's  river,  the  canoe^  for  the  same 
reason  which  bad  let  to  its  adoptioUj  was  abandoned,  and  the 
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-pntty  proceeded  on  foot  among  A^  moiuUaiiis^  fordii^  such 
streams  as  crossed  their  path,  aitd>  after  no  slight  hardships  and 
not  a  few  complaints  from  some  of  the  men  of  numbness  in  the 
limbsy  prodnced  by  wmding  in  water  whose  temperatnse  was 
scarcelj  above  the  freezing  pointy  though  it  was  then  the  middle 
of  summer,  Mr.  Bell  reached  what  seemed  to  be  thQ,head  waters 
of  the  Peel.  The  minute  streamlets  iaio  which  it  had  now  rami* 
fied  had  become  so  insignificant,  seldom  eKceeding  15  pr  "20  yairds 
(feet  ?)  in  breadth^  that  *  he  consideced  it  useleM  to  prolong  the 
sonney  any  farther,  niere  especially  as  tke  shnrt  arctic  summer  was 
raore  than  half  over,  and  he  had  still  the  explomtion  of  the  Rat 
river  before  faim.  Aoeordiagly^  after  making  a  hasty  examinatioa 
of  the  snnromiding  country,  he  commenced  his  return  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  boat^encampment,  where  the  rostof  the  pariy  awaited 
him.  The  boat  was  again  launched ;  and,  borne  onward  at  a  rapid 
rale,  they  soon  reached  the  brandi  which  coBamanicates  between 
the  Peel  and  Rat  rivers**  This  little  stfisam  ia  very  teartuous^  and 
outs  completely  through  the  mountains  at  nearly  a  right  ^^ngle  to 
their  general  bearmg,  but  so  level  is  the  bed  which  it  has  found 
for  itself  between  the  mountain  ridges,  that  it  is  often  difficult,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  to  say  whether  it  flows  from  the  Peel  to 
the  Rat  or  from  the  Rat  to  the  Peel  river ;  an  evident  proof  that 
its  current  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  relative  heights  of  the  two 
streams  which  it  connects.  At  the  time  of  their  visit  the  current 
was  setting  into  the  Peel,  and  it  was  with  no  small  astonishment 
that  the  crew,  after  mounting  the  stream  for  some  time,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  what  they  deemed  a  oontinnation  of  it*  sweep- 
ing down  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  the  sea.  Apprehensive  of 
meeting  with  the  Esquimaux  if  they  followed  the  course  of  Dease's 
branch  (into  which  they  had  now  fallen)  to  the  sea,  Mr.  Bell  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  venture  further  than  about  20  miles  from 
the  fork,  and  accordingly  turned  after  proceeding  thus  far  and 
continued  his  course  up  the  Ral  river^  His  intention  was  to 
trace  it  np  as  far  as  the  portage,  where  he  expected  to  meet  with 
the  Tramontane  Loucheux  (probably  the  mountain  Inctians  of 
Captain  Franklin),  who  amiualiy  resort  to  this  Tende23^ous  for 
the  purpose  of  trsMling  with  the  Indians  on  the  PeeL  Aftec  a 
few  days  of  smooth  travelling,  compared  to  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been  engaged  in,  the  party  arrived  at  the  Portage,  where 
they  found  a  large  band  of  the  Indians  they  had  expect^  already 

**  What  ii  here  called  a  *  branch  *  communieatihg  with  the  Rat  tiret  U  set  down 
by  Mr«  Itbister,  in  his  map,  m  a  •onrtiMiaiion  <»f  t£e  Halt  river  itielf.  U  would,,  bi 
fac^  be  a  Deltic  branch  of  that  river,  if  its  waters  always  flowed  into  the  Peel ;  but  as 
they  sometimes  flow  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  one  of  those  anomalous  features  in 
hydrology  for  which  the  scieboe  has  not  as  yet  any  specific  name,  {t  ii^  like  tib*  Caf* 
tiquiace,  a  ooaneofiiig  cbaoael  faetveen  two  (Ustiii^t  Miiqi^**-J^  . 
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encMnped.  Aft0r  some  time  bad  been  spent  in  bartering  sncb 
fnrs  as  the  Indians  had  to  dispose  oS,  Mn  Bell  eommeaced  his 
retUTB,  and  reaehed  his  winter  quarters^  as  I  bare  before  stated, 
in  safe^,  after  spendingf  a  little  more  than  two  montha  on  the 
rirer. 

The  district  through  whidi  the  Rat  riier  flows,  as  a  reference 
to  the  sketch-map  wUl  ahow,  is  of  a  rery  different  character  from 
that  through  which  the  Peel  takes  ita  course.  It  derives  its  waters 
from  numerous  small  lakes,  with  which  the  flat  swampy  country 
to  the  W*  of  the  mountains  is  studded,  and  being  thus  independent 
in  a  certain  measure  of  the  aanual  melting  of  the  snow,  which  is 
the  great  support  of  the  Peel,  it  is  oonnparatifely  little  afiBacted  by 
the  summer  heats,  and  consequently  suffers  but  little  augmentation 
of  its  volome  from  this  cause.  Its  water  has  the  peculiar  swampy 
taste  which  indicates  its  origin.  Ita  baaks  are  low,  with  little  or 
no  wood,  bat  clothed  instead,  with  a  long  rank  grass  and  some 
dwarf  willows,  with  oocasionaily  a  few  interspersed  dumps  of 
atonted  pines.  The  soil  is  composed  of  strata  of  various  celornvd 
aands,  overlying  clay  enclosing  gravel  and  small  water^mored 
boulders,  and  samxnting  a  thn  vegetable  coat,  in  many  places 
going  to  peat.  The  river,  when  I  saw  it  in  the  winter,  some  dis* 
tamce  ab(yve  the  Povtage,  trends  to  the  S.,  and,  according  to  the 
aoeeuni  of  the  Indians,  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior. 

•  '[Mr.  Isbtster  new  ecoapied  hiauelf  in  taking  observations  for 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  testing  his  instruments  in  every  avaiU 
able  manner,  although  ho  was  constantly  interrupted  by  the  im- 
perative necemity  of  attending  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  station  ; 
and  we*  only  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  our  giving  at  length 
the  stirring  narrative  of  hia  detached  excursions.] 

From'  the  time,  ss^  he^  of  my  arrival  from  Fort  CSood 
Hope  till  the  midbdle  o€  December,  I  was  constantly  on  snow- 
shoes, -visiting  different  places  along  the  rivmr,  and  in  searching 
for  lakes  ki  its  vicinity.  •  During  these  excursions  I  bad  amj^e 
opportunities  of  surveying  the  river,  and  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward. I  had  been  able  to  lay  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stream,  by  tracing  it  np  through  all  its  windings^  but  having  to 
carry  all  my  provisions^  blankets.  Sic.,  on  my  back,  by  whidi 
means  long  voyages  were  utterly  impracticable,  and  finding  from 
the  time  consumed  in  this  mode  of  exploration,  and  from  the 
great  impediment  which  the  uneven  and  broken- up  surface  of  the 
river  presented  to  our  progress,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  complete  the  survey  on  this  plan,  I  was  obliged  to  adopt 
another.  We  heard  that  a  numerous  band  of  the  '^  distant 
Loucheux  "  were  encamped  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Rat  river,  on 
the  W.  side  qf  the  montttains,  with  a  ^entifvl  aopply  of  the  oom- 
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ibvtsvvf.life)  bfi-vfUchi^iftiiliadbUtlierlo  Bayafe&mbfmcKoif-^Ami^ 
WilhiA4  Urt^UM  iDHbtsx^  of  .imangHmiBai  tmdt^  wkuch*m»^^ 
hidbibeeQi  butt  jmtiMy^iBmy^fpsi^f'iidKmungjith^ 
««dbobtdintt^.tt>iBer|pr«Ti«kins)iLjl9l8dIir6d>loff^  ikmA. 

three  Loacheax,  who  h«d'|gwp»'{03*jlheiutfwiiiitioAj^Tqhm^^ 
tdij^rhib  Ifiiraijc  equipped  jDursvlves  wi^'amunibdiuknd 
«oitoflol»cQnifbir1ibft?Ifa(Uaa«5Wd)topfecto^  anil/Ifclbitusof 

lpiMumtoi^thar»«siial>idkhp«ioeii£Mrjcme'4^  «w 

WU^NMipr^  iwttfdiet  cnlijiiQiigiibfiCdre  clnavjiiidi«ob»iff«Klifti^  :|he 
•ndounftuiui  /wlricktlireoe  4iboiktiiKMji«Hei»'dvtttit  fnm  th§  -mm^ 
«fiewiipcdr)ibAufi»tr  d^yniMideii'A  lsnadl(  «4Qnp»  •fi«'tt96»(>it»')oile 
of  .llMiwlUjs  bf  ttfae£inl  mDge.>:uT(he«is^i{dRy  >a  ,liMle*4Mibte 
aooMt-wcssreacfasd^hfiisjuimiiiiKfifi  thtruiiJMfc  .tod4righie»t>r«»gte. 
We  mete  iMw^eocposeditQdthcljfulL  furjiofiiafiaCDniii^  tfroitii«rhi«li 
weibad  hithertaiNseapMr^abeltferci]!  butiiipbiehinoii!  swAtpt  wilk 
jeatoMiWDUnoe-jomer.jkhd  dneary^  flhdterl«Bsi  vast^;^HMft«kbau«led 
as  we  were  iinAfaifati]igari>;coUy  and >/tU>ifati^necof'a)'lMni  6mfu 
jDifliTdiii  1  fire  V had  ^axaltermftira  fautj;lfo<^ipiibhioiiir  wfaateiver^  4be 
)0OMi^iiBneetiflkigbti)bd,<'iiUiiWvaHnejto  woadDi  ii^ftd^  imMlKiig 
hUivi^kt^ '•baiitinaoB/iie}l(Mindi  dorselilesuai  idieicoBt^andbjofim 
4ihdlnhll9lvallityv%fakh  led>uaita)A»  deepf^ge^  ^einishdf/tUei'bitf 
^ft^SDiMKflDouiitefaiiltfoiefe.f  tnWa^acnmbledliddinilftstpfeQipitwii^ 
aidesii resoling) taifioilafw/tlii  oaorse^iintthflr/bdpc  tlia^M  •would  lead 
V8//to./woodi>wlMsd  wefmigUl.iAnottmpi^iifliiidl  ivciifacid  noimxiavr 
]ieatbc^)iheii:faflltaai, /lhabii«eu^anlid>niiussdfau  diifvag|be^ab)e 
cAlilii»Hhite>thelflixipetaUiisrbad,4diDur  semMuknaittrfeii/niiTfe  tfaaa 
120?^.  Tiie)i«aUsicoftidibdfifil»<vtertt  .fitai|fi4eO>la  -fieSCfeetidu^ 
and  composed  chieflyxif  anrayiiMx  »toihpttdt  lmatoaipjiHih»|hatt>' 
iQgsi  Qli.daiJkiJ«»kcboJiacaettSi]Daffei]^'idirHidbcpi  a>c>ditCebeciigai^  it 
jlbei  mftp/mmoqfi  pfi'lb^  lalaljFi  stnlctinra^  ffllaaiDgDiiipDiii^paiinim^ 
ffoctfiSi'' !  Its  I  QQUwdtiriieiL'wisjfdU  vpodi  ibiM8JS.6.)i^)iHbufcdifaote 
-cbatife^uto-jWi  i  W<>bnssi.upicuiitefai  ffosks,  BoA^iMsUieeti  ^mtt 
QQcaSMMUy  .rtbsfliTfdiiQiinlbeiJkigfaUaAgesomfaaveiiii^flntibejH^ 
thr  jn0ldi»clo£i«MiD/g3]iib;ouidii2vbatmaiiiistiH  hunviilricaepdbl^lo 
us,  thin  clumps  of  wood  began  to  open  on  the  view.  Abodt *i^ 
bwsi»/ividkifuhrAebriiin/bmn|^  bvwnxio^oofb^laes, 

wherojv«r.ttitcl»tilp0d  ;)tad»'ritt:'jriK]ii].aaiiiie>ifinvwaB»ikiiKOedpiflBd 
.^wul  b0»tA  Ut]|bs<  )th«w0d»//wiai'b^rlidk>wii  rte-  sie<^WiUr\iMiDgs 
wbiehifew)o{iUaitaiiie\penjfoifgMiifjj  (I  >i:t  tvtuii<\i{h  /{({lor.  i»^  -wni 
.Havisig^oflMl«iii9ul:*fateS()wklk  gir6aBfi[;aa>m>idefetice'^|[«iB8l}  tbt 
raWi^EfjWe  started  al^  absd  fiosbJhHniour  afglit5silxp(|8eiii  Akifu 
a  dayoc  plaamni  ImvBlIingjienliTWBadiU^Bii  aavniKtod  «kste  aitor 
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tIie{tei]i-ffeer;<»^fvWolr'^ere  oftdn  in^nn^itfaran  >Iafgl^ffaercU,Iweiellk- 
CMIlpedl  near  vhrnl  ofVihttf RariiiMr,  In  \^  (gf  W^  and  tetigti  l^dS' 
W.yiaa^'ioircfareiibDiiiitiE^faboul^OO'^mfeybejtiB^  tbsi  monikulim. 
Neict  dajvarhanV  marcib  of 'tfUeifnhoaTaT«r>ai  8.Wu(<fiv^lfa», 
«farotight  us  to  the  Indian  camp  above  tUe« 'Portage/ (where  ^we 
weroTeoehr^'witlinniboanAedJhoqntali^ii  n.w/  /wy  i.  <kI  -dim 
'"  Itf^bmngiaiBoeflitey  to/Waif^a  tfewidaTi  i»ra  UI  mRohrirfftlie 
tpast^'asiiitare  (la^innritillg1'Jd^lldd)1et■n»^)iisptot<>tbeTi^^ 
taacuoig^tfafliQonTseiD&lfe'inouBAinaia  <li^  mamifl- 

ing  ifaeil'igaolagioallalractoiiei  ^^  Omln^irititiiD  S-foimd  ribofiayly 
veadyMBtarti  <  Aitovlsaeifagithi^biifiiMffy  oaothdDzrhiryittiM^ 
-diaectiottioftoaff  aim  <|)ao][ile^iI  left)t)btinvi6  p«niue<iheir>4(0M»>ciit 
laiBiiiie/>laid,  seleotiiiff'twoii>rthe'>BioBt  aotftreibf  ttfae^iiavchete^t-I 
pvaoeedcfd  (npWtala  wibgn  tbe  lilwutitains^in  I6lihil-)t9''sattsfy^fliy(- 
aalf  fuU|ritlf  ifae'OontiiikiityfoI  the  t  chiihi^'feibdi<ertiasffngi  thenr  nefefr 
<tae  oft^lie  pQintiltoi*wfaiob  IrbodifcHreiedmy  stirwijtfroifci(|ilib/^dth«r 
bude^il  ^llMred)Tlbe  nten'dbnbn  talte)  fofat^ifvdkcaenil'ayriTddf  iik 
^umib  tl»  isdcoiyeonpfiietids  wUam  #d<bad>teftib^hlaBb  '^^w/  iv/  ^ 
•^  'A»  aeottte  tbe> Indians  liadi^nei< being .neoesduily  vonfided^vo 
ifae 'house  fer!itome»tam«  uatilim^  wefullds.hflld)lieafed;)iienipi}e9red 
xnyself  »in^finnhirig  the^hart  o^tkeitRit'ifiveiVir  Bortbe  ilitciretitfial 
datal'wak  faeve/iaebeferevnii)  the'caae'tof  ifaeiPeei^&iidebteA'^o 
the  iK>tee<of  Mr. /Bell.  •  'Dtaca^  j»rAnch,'Miieh^YfBaiu;aanit«i^tin]^ 
I  watf  unable  to  follow  to  the  sea,  flows,  according  to  the  in- 
foimation  of  the/  Indians^  <diroFugh^a  ilow  iBnel^covintrj/'Tweit 
wooded  with  apruce(6rs>  and'&equenrted  byjnoose  andik-eht'deen, 
and;  It.  hai/«  little' doobtril  isi  the.eameiwidL*  aiwentobferrcd'by 
Measivi  IXease  and  Sknfisun,  to'flow  into  themost^estevlyichannfel 
of 'the  Mackenzie^  la  Itltle  before  it  joins  the  sea*  >  '  •>    " 

'  On  theldlh  o£  April  I  left  Peel  river/  along  with  four  men, 
and  creasing^ theoounkry  with  the  view *ef  ialling  opon* some  patt 
ef>  Red  River^  -I ^traced  it  iox  abDut'20'  aaileeto^its  junction 
with  the>Mackeiiaie.  ^  It*is  afoonfta  quarter  of^a  nAle<wide»  where 
I  saw  it^  and'riaesy  accordtngto  the  Indians^  iur-the  inouwtaine, 
and  flows*  through  a.distsict  sittilar  to  tiiat'wUeh  bordeta  the 

The  oolddurioBig'  \km  inonthfr  of  'January  .and  >Febvu^it^  was  <  in* 
tense  ^  theitheimometer  raagingt<betw:een<40^'aAdr67<^mitxuiR"" 

Nmtural  ^tsfi^y^.^^TheiTaluableaviMngiiofi'Drl  Hieharvleen 
have  so  amply  illustrated  the  naturalUMetotyoCtfae  avctie'Toglons, 
as  to  vender  it  uiineeeasai^  fer  me  tot^dwell  at  any^great  length 
upon  the-ppoduetions  of  the  distiiet  laid  epdn  l^our  eapedition, 
and  indeed  suoh'wns  the  -faarBSsing. nature  bf  my  liMies^  that,  rich 
as  an  unexplored  country  always  is  in  objects  o£  interest  to^  the 
naturalist,  I  could  spare  but  very  little,  timerto  such  iuY^tigations. 
It  is  generally  admiited^as  ta  botanical  axion^  that  the  more  di- 
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verfified  the  tnrfae^  of  any  oemtltryls,  flie  rici&er;  eceterU  paribfiu^ 
will  l>e  its  ''  Flota/*  and  to  tldft  general  principle  the  region 
tbit>ttgh  which  the  Peel  fiow»  famisheir  no  exception.     At  its 
months  as  I  have  already  obderred,  thb  vegetation  is  tpare  and 
scanty,  but  at  a- short  distance  ap,  as  -soon  ftA  we  r^aCh  the  Aielter 
of  the  mountains,  it  breaks  out  into  a  Ittxnhance  unknown  on  the 
Mackenzie  in  the  same  latitude.      The   Pinus  alba^  Popnlus 
trepida  et  balsamifera,  %he  latter  of  whidb  aflfects  the  drier  sitna- 
tions>  AlnuB  glutinosa,  a  few  sriices,  and  a  rank  growth  of  dif- 
ferent herbaceous  p)ant8>  clothe  the  banks  to  a  distance  Of  from 
4  lo  5  miles  on  eadi  side.    Somewhat  higher  up  we  meet  with 
the  Betula  glandulosa,  Finns  microcarpa,  and  Juniperus  prostrata. 
These  constitute  the  principal  arboreous  plants  to  be  met  with; 
and  they  may  be  found  in  variable  proportion,  fringing  the  rtrer 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  course.     AboVe  this,  wood  becomes . 
scalrce.     Saxifragse,  lichehs,  and  other   rupestrine  plants,  and 
different  kinds  of  moss  in  the  swampy  districts,  constit%iting  thii 
prevailing  vegetation ;  while  the  lofty  rocks,  among  which  the  river 
here  sweeps,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  covering.     The 
Betula  papyraoea  aitd  Pitius  Banlrsiana  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
dry  valleys  among  the  mountains,  but  I  never  met  with  either  of 
these  trees  myself,  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  their  existence  as 
extremely  doubtful.     The  Pinus  alba  is  the  king  of  the  arctic 
forest,  and  it  grows  to  a  considerable  height  for  so  high  a  latitude. 
One  which  we  felled  for  the  buildings  measured  70  feet  in  height 
and  3  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.     It  forms  a  con- 
spicuous ornament  to  the  borders  of  the  river  and  the  larger  lakes, 
but  never  extends  to  any  great  distance  inland.     The  alder  is 
generally  found  accompanying  it,  forming  a  dense  underwood^ 
while  the  soil  itself  is  generally  covered  with  moss,  studded,  in 
favourable  seasons,  with  vaccinium  and  Rubus  chamsemorus,  which 
grows  in  immense  quantities.     Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river 
the  surface  is  generally  usurped  by  Hippuris  vulgaris,  or  a  coarse 
grass.     Beyond  the  locality  of  the  Pinus  alba  the  prevailing 
tree  is  a  stunted  Pinus  microcarpa,  thinly  strewed  over  the  coun- 
try, which  scarcely  supports  anything  else  but  mosses  and  lichens. 
This  is  the  general  description  of  the  unbroken  flat  which  extends 
to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  few  observations  will 
serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  botanical  features  of  the  country. 
My  very  limited  experience  in  cryptogamic  botany,  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  time  and  opportunities,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  paper  for  forming  a  collection,  a 
microscope,  and  a  catalc^e  to  which  the  species  might  be  re- 
ferred, put  it  out  of  my  power  to  enter  into  more  minute  investi- 
gations. 

The  zoology  of  Arctic  America  is  so  well  known,  and  the 
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"  jGeitma**  of  Peel  river,  richer  though  tl  be  in  degree^  diSer*  bo 
little  in  kind  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  the 
Mackenzie,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
details  upon  this  subject  The  rocky  mountain  rAnge  which 
farther  to  the  S.  exercises  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  geo- 
gmphical  distribution  of  animalflt^  seems  here  to  lose  its  distinctire 
character ;  all  the  animals  found  on  tiie  £.  side  being  met  wilh 
in  equal,  if  not  greater,  abundance  oo  the  W.  From  this  r«matk» 
however,  the  moose-deer  {Cervu$  ake$)  is  to  be  excepted.  As 
far  as  my  own  observation  and  information  went,  they  are  not 
found  beyond  the  mountains,  which  may  thus  be  considered  the 
western  limit  of  their  range.  The  mountains  themselves  are 
principally  inhabited  by  the  grizzly  bear,  the  common  wolf,  the 
ovis  montana,  and  capra  Americana  of  Richardson.  The  rnusk^ 
OS  is  said  to  occur  in  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Rat  riven 
These  are  the  only  peculiarities  which  seem  to  call  for  notice 
under ^this  head. 

On  the  subject  of  geology,  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  incidental 
remarks  I  have  already  made.  The  soil  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  Peel  flows  is  generally  an  alluviuol 
derived  from  the  annual  overflowings ;  and  from  the  accessions  it 
yearly  receives  from  this  source,  it  has  attained  in  some  places  to 
a  considerable  thickness.  On  penetrating  this  we  come  to  a 
diluvium,  containing  gravel  and  small  boulders,  which  becomes 
the  subsoil  immediately  underlying  the  thin  vegetable  covering 
of  decayed  moss»  &c.,  wherever  the  inundations  have  not  reached. 
Higher  up,  thick  beds  of  aluminous  shale  occur,  and  the  soil  is 
in  xnany  places  strongly  impregnated  with  alum.  A  hill  by  the 
river  side,  a  little  below  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountains, 
was  found  to  be  so  rich  in  this  mineral,  that  it  obtained  the  name 
of  "  Alum  Hill."  Several  very  pure  crystals  were  picked  up  on 
its  sides.  Alternating  with  the  shale  we  sometimes  find  thin 
strata  of  brown  coal,  a  formation  which  seems  to  be  extensively 
distributed  over  all  the  country  N.  of  Slave  Lake.  A  loose  red 
sandstone  prevails  in  the  district  W.  of  the  Peel,  and  is  apparently 
the  general  underlying  rock  to  these  superficial  deposits.  It  first 
appears  a  few  miles  above  the  Fort,  where  a  thin  belt  is  observed 
to  run  across  from  the  *'  Narrows  "  of  the  Mackenzie,  cropping 
out  occasionally  as  it  approaches  the  mountains,  and  forming  an 
undulating  ridge  of  low  hills.  Most  of  the  elevations  which 
occur  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  are  due  to  the  faults  or  other 
local  displacements  of  this  formation.  To  this  succeeds  a  lime* 
stone  deposit.  The  line  of  junction  of  the  two  rocks  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  Narrows,  and  also  in  some  situations  in  the 
mountains  where  the  limestone  is  observed  to  crop  out  from 
under  the  sandstone,  crowning  some  of  the  higher  ridges.     The 
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country  betWeeit'tb«'««vi>  HvtiQM^liieagkgeitAraUj^A^  nAm^^pigffS 
is  occatfionaH;^  inMtv«ot^;^7'tfMig«dJof<kilb<H£b  ^pp^^r^Mlj} 

low  spdfs  fiiom'tibi^  udigktoavlttg  ii9b«ntatBai//{j!Wii^,Kgf^^^  i^ 
Rocky  MotintiLititi  llli)eiAsttlf«9^«bo98n)^ 
new  contin<§ntv'Midi'«ta^  ^rd»t  iiacsdifiabBofoiUidliitot^jjAvm 
logicu^'strudttr^'  i»'  biM'^f Uui^ry^ittifU  t)r|ii3.  l)iQV4i°fi:.i)MgMjl 
nmfbrm  Iaw»  of  ^raliijfdlwa^^diqy  am ifate  af>giie%|»^ftp»Mpfttfrffi 
from  4htB^^  kitc^ilipdbtti^' wUeb  mnoaki,4m^llhttty^¥^Tjf^^m(iWIB^mt^ 
mouiYf^tA'  groaipfi ^^  QuHipej^iiiiofeB;  iTr«§f»l4(riM^  9itei»7^rH|i^9 
dictory  iitril^sturoil^'^M^gifrolnf^liia^n^  ;«V9s%/9l|^n&}Wj>^ 

intensect'^atih  ^\f^T,  iit  b  fi^aaniiy^ifficJol^ilMiifJ^/b^eii.^^)^ 
obsei^e<V/to  i-eddiittikt  'Oriek|)l9tDii.i.Op{k>4)|fttdiail^ll4  l^^ff^pgf^ 

few  of  tfad'pecikt  nBitig><|d«>w.:dQft  ocfFO^jiMlii^;]^^  ^^T.^ 
chsatit,  ]k^eimti''  (X^fOAnimti ^eiiiiml  jmd^nv^^  ^lU'it  JftjWl'^Fi 
sectcd  b)f-tb«  Rat.viv«t),  vflbm^fiheion^iMitjfiftt^l^fp^ljf^^ni^^ 

rttdug  in  i&^^osJof 'tdiraliesi  Akoi^ittf^tlor  ;fid8»»^ifio2C{$f#%Sjgc^^ 
ft^^of  ^atidstovie,  iwhye'the^llngfaar.iAoe/i)^  J^ul^e^jb^q^ 
Aft  ^We  tMMA^theiv  coonto  io/ then&  Ibej^t^^f^ir^i^qSflfSfiff^ 

gen^taP  ekata<itkHstic>.fet.Uiresc|ofii9.i9nwM^)Ef^rMi#t^  ii(f<4m» 
^yeAite,^re>p«fl«Ue^  an]t'<lat^^ku»A  iP99«iirajrejy,nG»4»^ 
in  their  usual  geognostic  relations^  ^'•'^  ^ftfffVf^^if-'JRflf^^ 
intd  '^cii:^AietM(foflDi;  thougfinei^r.ihnsiim^  (Vlir.jf^iy^>s^9)4F^n<^« 

dispfel^eidyHdifld  iimf  idwr//insti|do«Sfcr/i]|ei#j|fwpj^,;q(|]]r^ 

bAl*  'omggy^pfaabsjuid  inJ9g^AP|df»9»i:  ;yha,g?«jpj{gHf3f  %(»» 
10  »to  ei4niDankbw^':4)f|niittg  dTi9da4iKMyfii>9AaH^jj{^u;|;gf».^ 

Y^releitfig^af  rtenfflca2il«uiioaitoa4t>t«,ai^4p?9^  2.J^i)g./fj|j^i^^ 
ftiom?  tiMi  4wTCn  iflat  <whi|t)k  Ff#c)mi^)n)iw);  ta^<rtffi!,;«ffij./lwif » 
tbehp  MMD]  frfsirlfalad.flarfw(»ft^g|>a^fMiR|igbiyW  JJ^jf^mfHS^ 

of  the  range.  As  might  be  expected  primitive  ana  transitiou 
formationa  predominate  on  thia  side ;  some  of  the  scarped  walla 
exposing  greywacke  and  greenstone.  Gneiss  and  slate,  which  I 
rarely  met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  range,  become  more 
abundant  as  we  adv«ftce-ia.thp  S„..where  gneiss  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  primitive  rock.  Tnnging  tbe  lower  eastern  border  are 
interrupted  chains  of  isolated  peaks,  which  on  being  traced  up 
prove  to  be  abortive  ranges,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  these, 
generally  speaking,  attain  a  higher  elevation  than  the  main  chain, 
and  are  almost  entirely  of  primitive  or  transitional  structure* 
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Thegreateit  number  of  ipuiges  .wUcfa.  I  oluieiTed.Wiere  IQ,  zx^ 
these,  to  tft  ipeafcyidie  mrajy/tha-outef  xang^^^m  Ito^h/ftv^-Bencl- 
ing  off  spars,  *mt  always  sasiljri  sefcmMe;.t«it)i^iPFigiiHl)f^  t^l 
they 'reach » the-  Rat  >ri«9'ii.whe».  4h^  Macil»4«P9d>tP  ifo?r  ^H  W 
the  oontfnuky  of  Ihit  remarkabla  fihwi  i>f  ynp Wflf  ?f^  i^ff^J. . V  ^4 
to  end.^  Bejrond  thfS'  luaU  «:vp^jfiiidilhMa'fQrJ9ii)g>  ^tji^gigluig 
inregtflMr  ridges^  andosalilarj  vpeaka^*  va^nt  jparall^iwi  9T.  QOa- 
tittiiHy^thcaigh  wheOivieiibdfDQai  aldbslanaedbe  wbQl^mj|^,9i^Xl>^ 
aeentf^ndihg  tawaidaiha  cbaitiJian^'a^H  jpreaeryXsig^^a  Q9ii?^nect^4 
otttliiie.'  'Th9' 8iieosaiion^o£  sUataijIaeixi^fSAtoo^ary  tQ,  privi^itive, 
which!  haye-"describad>lo:be  ImhiiWa  to  f^iiippecirff  ;tOi  .I^e  %h,^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. — Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Johk  Duncan  to  the  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  Oeographieal  Society*  Dated  Annamaboe^  De- 
cember 7th,  1844. 

1  HAVE  not  yet  started  on  my  journey  to  Coomasie^  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Ashantee  country,  which  is  at  present  at  war 
with  one  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  N.E.  The  Ashantees  have,  bow- 
ever,  returned,  as  they  say,  victorious,  which  is  very  doubtful- 
having  lost  an  immense  number  of  men.  Another  obstacle  ba$ 
also  prevented  my  journey,  which  is  not  yet  removed.  A  woman, 
belonging  to  a  trading  party  of  Ashantees,  returning  from  the 
coast,  while  yet  in  the  Fantee  country,  was  attacked  and  robbed, 
and,  it  is  said,  murdered;  the  culprit  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  carried  to  Cape  Coast,  where  he  now  awaits  hts  trial. 
The  King  of  Ashantee,  from  the  above  cause,  has  closed  the  road 
and  the  trade  at  the  same  time,  until  the  affair  is  adjusted.  There 
were  strong  rumours  of  a  war  being  the  consequence,  happily 
without  foundation,  and  I  have  strong  hopes  of  the  road  being 
again  open,  ere  long,  to  trade.  Governor  Hill  kindly  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  at  Coomasie,  demanding  to  know  whether  he 
would  permit  me  to  pass  through  his  country  to  the  Kong  moun- 
tains, and  through  Mr.  Chapman,  the  resident  missionary  at 
Coomasie,  whom  I  met  some  days  ago  a  short  distance  in  the 
interior,  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  the  king's  reply.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  "  he  would  be  very  happy  to  see  me  in  Coomasie  ;  he 
had  heard  of  my  intention  of  visiting  him,  and  would  gladly  afford 
me  every  protection  whilst  in  his  kingdom  :'*  but  Mr.  Chapman 
seems  to  doubt  whether,  on  account  of  tne  late  war,  the  king 
would  allow  me  to  go  further,  and  considers  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
do  so  under  such  auspices.  I  am  determined  to  force  a  passage 
in  some  way  or  other,  as  far  as  the  Kong  mountains,  if  I  find  that 
the  king  objects ;  in  which  case  I  intend  to  make  a  large  canoe, 
and  proceed  up  the  river  Volta. 

This  river  is  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally  sup- 

rsed.  I  have  made  many  inquiries  respecting  it,  and  from  what 
can  learn  nothing  certain  is  known,  either  of  its  position  or 
magnitude,  beyond  its  embouchure ;  so  that  a  survey  of  it  may 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  mercantile  world.  I  intend  to  fit 
my  canoe  with  revolving  paddles,  which  have  much  greater  power 
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than  the  oommon  paddle,  as  I  take  as  few  men  as  possible.  Mj 
health,  thank  God,  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  in  England,  although 
I  have  tried  mj  constitution  much  of  late,  getting  wet,  and  some- 
times sleeping  in  the  open  air.  I  can  stand  the  heat  better  than 
most  of  the  natives ;  with  the  thermometer  at  115®  Fahrenheit  in 
the  Bun,  and  95®  in  the  shade,  I  have  often  walked  the  whole 
daj,  accompanied  by  some  native  merchants,  who,  though  carried 
in  a  basket  and  covered  by  an  umbrella,  can  hardly  stand  the  heat. 
The  real  truth  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  ride,  and  when  asked  by  the 
merchants  the  reason  I  walk — they  declaring  I  will  kill  myself—* 
I  have  always  a  good  excuse,  not  wishing  to  disclose  my  poverty, 
by  saying,  none  of  the  people  can  carry  me,  which  is  certainly 
the  fact,  as  Mr.  Hutton,  intending  on  one  occasion  to  treat  me  to 
a  ride  in  a  basket,  could  not  find  carriers  strong  enough  in  all 
Cape  Coast. 

I  have  little  to  add  in  the  shape  of  news,  but  as  I  am  well  aware 
you  take  a  great  interest  in  anything  that  cx)ncerns  my  proceed- 
ings, I  will  give  youi  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  an  account  of 
one  day*s  journey  of  last  week. 

December  1st. — Started  from  Annamaboe,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cobold  and  Mr.  S.  Brew,  the  former  an  English,  the  latter  a 
native  merchant ;  we  soon  reached  a  small  town,  1  mile  E.  by 
compass  from  Annamaboe.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  king, 
who  received  us  very  graciously,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
along  a  very  narrow  path  amongst  rocks  and  bushes  ;  the  paths 
are  generally  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  one  foot  in  width,  so  that 
we  were  compelled  to  walk  pigeon-like,  jftve  over  fioe ;  we  at 
length  reached  the  beach,  and,  it  being  high  water,  we  had  to 
travel  on  the  loose  dry  sand,  which,  with  the  thermometer  at  115® 
of  Fahrenheit,  is  fatiguing  beyond  conception.  Continuing  2 
miles  along  this  sandy  beach,  magnetic  E.  (the  compass  varies 
here  nearly  two  points,  but  I  take  all  my  bearings  magnetically), 
the  path  turns  to  the  left,  in  a  N.E.  direction  through  the  bush, 
passing  through  a  Dutch  town  called  ^'  Small  Cramantine,"  a 
town  of  considerable  6i2e,  and  which  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade.  The  remains  of  a  strong  Dutch  fort  are  still  standing, 
the  outer  wall  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.W.  comer 
battery,  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  still  a  number  of  guns 
of  large  calibre  in  the  fort :  the  inner  court  is  entirely  overgrown 
with  bushes  and  trees.  This  fort  is  better  situated  than  either 
Cape  Coast  or  Annamaboe.  It  is  built  on  a  small  but  steep 
rock  close  to  the  sea.  Facing  the  sea  the  rock  is  about  300  feet 
high,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  it  is  therefore  perfectly  unap- 
proachable in  that  quarter ;  the  land  side  being  also  very  steep, 
the  fort  might,  with  a  properly  maintained  garrison,  defy  any  at- 
tack from  the  natives,  however  numerous.     The  place  being  de- 
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passages  h^twe^n  t^e]ii<HVse$^  ;iri^/4AU^  u|9P«»^»^^^.to  Ea^qpte^ns ; 
the  houj^  being  buiU<)p  iyoiQK>i.a^4  tU?  wA  bwftg  wpypi^way, 
it  23  n^qssdxy  ^Q^eJti^eA  ^  ^imf)e|nd  sqi;aeUn^e3'tQ4^«c^¥MU  Tk^ 
native^  axe  a  very  indolent  aoidJ^^y:TJK^^.W<^|viicqi.  4^^  tfa^rea- 
sop  fo^  not  making  tWrMreeU  )^yeU  fyep^y  tjiat  ''  |hey  w^ll  .dq  it 
if  you  will  pay  them ;"  they  arf^.^ithalravi^ij.kindrpapplc^  < 

After  passifig^  through,  th^  p^a^^e  aad  roaQding  xh,^  fort,;  the 
rugged  path  again,  takes  a  Sr^i  ^^^liqi^  tpi  the  .beapb,  .  Aft^  2 
fatiguing  miles  alqng  fbe  «^ad/>  Wf^  ^aip.^e.tQ  tbe  Jl^l;^  ascend- 
ii^  a  at^^p.  hill  pf  3P0  ie;^  ij^  heights  pn  tlie.fivimiiHt  pf.  iv^ifclMt 
Jaige  tofjr;;)^  is^^itpat^sd,  ;naro£d.  aisp  Crai^p^t^ne.  VfQ  baflt^d.  in 
the  xxugrhet-p^ace?  V4pdejr.a.t;i;ee,  for  ^^frfs}qi^iU^«iMTon|)fl^  1^  a 
^eatnum>^rof  ti^einfitiLYPli,  .  1)^1- Brew  hadift  ^^us^cf^  I;^iii«ti^jhi<?|i 
crea^d.^pqng  lbeni,grfiata?U>^i$Jiga#?)^;.  I.>vm  sHxp\yq.^  piai^e  in 
the  town  lyWc^  I  wfi^.tQld^  ?>.  9M<J  ha^.JiT^  ftv^^i^e.^l^^.l^- 
ginniog  ^f  t^P  tVorfU.  .  It  h^^d  a^'^j;  .gr9Wft>fii^y.largpr,p^ir  f^aO^n 

anything^. aftd  wa*  ^U  alivp.  'yhi$,.0VQ6*»ft¥J>«lf/*^i^¥>^  ?^*»  ftrm^r 
believed  in.  by  M^k  Brpv-  Onjmy  ^enjiPn^Uatiflg  ^J^  ,Jyi|i\,  he 
declared  it  W  b^  .tr,uej ,as  J)ptb  ^^^j^.^i^d  ^istj^ber  jlj^jseen 
it.  ,1,  deteif willed  Jo  convinpci  bixn.of  ^bp  .?rby8Wr4ity  of  .t)^  ntoxf. 
I  tberefori?  ^ent  for  tbe^^ld  bag^or  faifb  ff^mao^iwbo.b^fpbBY^/s 
of  tbi&^i^le  Uapk  A^a^a^;an4.b^ggedf^.««^.af  bin5iK,rS^  re- 
marked^ hp.vvASk  not  quite  pri^p^r^  to.TfP9^vi$  vis^tQjr^,, ,b|^  w>q14 
shortjj  h^  r-eftdy  t»Q,mect  tbe  wbitc  w^n,. .  Jp  tbo  piea^.t^o  §be 
vottld  diQ?y:.us,pirgr^t  curiosity^  ,  Wpi  w*re ^bpn,^ledr4«U^  ^^P  ^ 
the  fetish  houJieis,  and.  shown  paftpf  .tbc  b^lJ^wltri^pk-pf  a  d,^Q^y|fyi 
palm-tree^  covered  all  over  wi;th  wbita'spptfi*  r|^be,iC^^sb  JifonaaD 
stated  that  this,  if ee  bad  been  tlirpwn  down  iwwK  Vi^9m^^>^ 
present  tober^  and  ^b^y  ^  well  as  the  rest*  of  itbe,  people,., olWajf 
made  fet^b  tx)  it.. .  I  endeavoured,  to. persuade  tb^  p^pb i^  jtp 
absurdity,  which  greatly  displeascil  the  old  dmn?*  jHaid^g.iM  ffXjT 
hand  an  EnglUh  oak  vtick^  with,  a  spring  dagger  inrth^  haad*  I 
told  her  if  her  tree  came  from. Heaven  my  stick  camo  from  thu 
opposite  direction:  I  gave  the  stick  a  smart  jerk,  the  dagger  im- 
mediately flew  out  exciting  grent  surprise^  many  of  tbem  runnii^ 
away  calling  out  wbite  man  s  fetish  stick.  Being  anxious  to  pxn- 
ceed  on  our  journey^  I  agajn  desired  to  see  the  fe^isb  chiki, .  bat 
was  still  told  he  was  not  quite  ready.  Hundreds  of  natiTes  were 
assembled  ontsida  the-  paJisg  which  i|;uri*ouods  this  little  Cellow'ji 
house.  The  hoiise  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  enclosed  with 
a  fence  of  long  poles  stuck  into  the  ground  so  close  to  each  otberr 
that  wben  the  littlo  gates  are  shut  the  bouse  cannot  be  seen.  Na 
one  dared  enter  the  yard  until  a  sign  was  given  from  the  old  darae* 
as  she  said  her  fetish  would  destroy  any  one  who  might  enter  be* 
fore  the  signal  was  given.     I  was  determined  to  expose  this  Bbsusd 
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SsrupfcrttWoh,  •andetitei^l^ie'^aWfn  feffaiidtt  crf'aTl  tWekti  and 
ehltifelitieisJ  •  I  cjrtttfhifed  ftfe  tlw^lHng  of  thii' little  ttoikIct,  but 
Toin^it  t^nfttitr^  iHth  t&e  et(^^tioil  iyf  ^  f^trcentip^des  tVLicb  had 
thtremk^fittpibeii'  tfbdd^.  Thedd  Ikdjr  was  very  tatlbh  itieensed 
ht:  nit  ^jiJo^ihre  ahd  ^chtfed  ^^hg'dslnc^  agaikint;  int,  kt  Ivhidi  I 
'bnly lattgbed.  Mr.  l&t&k  waltf  'Mich  dftUato^d-,  afthbu^h  when  in 
the  hcxu^to  hfe  tt<Jrritted'for  iny  i^afWty/  •  '  ' 

Deseeiidrng  the  hiHeai^twatd,  after  proeeedingf  a  mile  iVi  the 
'Lash/  ive  again  t'each^  the  s&ndy  b<^acb,  and  after  4  miles  fatiguing 
inaf dl  througb  sun  and  tond  wd  ah-ived  at  a  town  called  Ouro,  or 
Salt  Pbrid  fSalt  Pond  bears  from  Anhamabbe  E.  5<^  towards  N.), 
Dnmed,  no'  doubts  from  a  salt  lake  which  divides  the  town.  It  is 
a  Tcry  ihteresting  little  town,  and  the  people  more  obliging  and 
hospitable  than  at  any  of  the  other  towns  I  have  yet  visited.  A 
hi^h  Mnd^b&nk  alotie  divides  the  lake  from  the  sea^  which  fre- 
quently breaks  in.  The  evaporation  from  the  excessive  heat  is  so 
great  that  the  lake  is  eitcessively  salt,  especially  at  this  dry  season. 
PrtfViausto  the  Aiihantecs  destroying  the  town,  salt  collected  from 
tbis  lake  was  the  chief  trade.  Between  the  toWn  and  the  sea  is  a 
beautiful  plantation  of  tocoa^hut  trees,  all  in  full  frWt,  the  wAter 
frorh  which  is  delightfully  cool  even  in  the  hottest  weathfer.  I 
wdked  round 'the*  to  wri  ialone  (my  Companions,  although  carried 
all  tlMf  way,  being  ^jttite  overcome  with  the  heat);  after  which 
Hnre  ^^tH  to  the' ttiission-faouse,  where  we  got  the  use  of  a  table  to 
dine  ttpbn.  There '  Is  no  mthister ,  but  a  very  wel  1-edticated  young 
bian  teaches  a  school ;  h^  received  us  with  great  kindness  and  at- 
tention.' '  The  Water'  here  is  vety^bad  J  the  only  water  at  all  drink- 
able \i  obtained  'from'  holes  dug  in  the  sand.  '  After  dinner  my 
tompanions,  comptaitring  of  illness,  proposed  tWo  hotn-s  rest.  I 
therefore  went  rou'nd  the  town  with  my  gun  and  shot  some  birds. 
I  fancied  I  had  not  seen  any-  of' the  same  species  before,  but  on 
examiriation^  I  fotrtid  that  this  species  change  colour  twice  in  the 
y  eavi  from  gr^y,  or  yellow,  to  a  jet  btecfc.  Great  numbers  of  birds 
in  tWs  liouwerr  ctitirely  change  tlieir  colour. 

Abouft  5  o*ao<*k  we  were  again  oh  the  Inatfch  for  the  river 
Amislsa,  WbJch  bears  nearly  B.;  keeping  still  alohg  the  beach. 
Th*  tide  had'  now  efebed,  so  that  walking'  on  tlie  moist  sand  we 
had  a  firm  footing,  renderibg  this  part  of  the  journey  much  easier. 
Proceeding  about  2  miles  We  reachfed  a  small  crotai,  or  village,  near 
which  was  another  small  salt  lake.  Here  I  dbserved  two  natives 
eagerly  engaged  in  cutting  up  what'  I  imagined  to  be  the  carcass 
of  an  ox,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  al  fctrge  blue  shark.  They 
were  preparing  it  in  pieces  for  the  market.  1  find  it  is  a  choice 
fish  with  them.  CoUtintting  a  ioAe  further  we  reached  the  Amissa, 
which,  at  this  time  of  the  tide,  was  very  shallow  and  easily  forded. 
My  fellow  trsvtUers  wereearried  across,  and  f»Ti\  a  canoe  tobpny 
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me  over  also.  We  then  marched  into  the  town  of  Amissa^  which 
is  only  200  yards  in  the  hush  from  the  lake.  The  king,  a  very 
good  old  man,  now  met  us^  and  directed  a  house  of  several  apart- 
ments to  be  cleared  for  our  reception.  When  I  say  cleared^  I 
mean  swept  out  and  cleaned,  as  in  country  villages  they  have  gene- 
rally no  more  furniture  than  a  few  rush  mats,  rudely  made  stools, 
and  earthen  pots.  They  have  no  spoons,  even  eating  soup  with 
their  fingers.  I  walked  round  the  town,  and  afterwards  took  a 
bath  in  the  river.  Supper  being  prepared,  we  invited  the  old 
king  to  come  and  take  a  glass  of  grog  with  us ;  he  came,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  his  cabareers  and  principal  men,  and  enjoyed 
himself.  During  the  evening,  however,  one  of  our  friends  got 
rather  a  little  too  much  hollands,  and,  losing  his  equilibrium, 
overturned  the  light.  The  old  king;  fancying  some  premeditated 
attack,  grasped  me  tightly  round  the  waist,  begging  for  protection. 
I  soon  procured  a  light  from  some  lucifer  matches,  and  then 
found  all  the  cabareers  had  fled.  The  people  are  great  cowards 
except  among  themselves.  Bidding  his  Majesty  gcxnl  nighty  we 
lay  down  to  rest,  but  as  it  turned  out  only  to  scratch.  We  were 
besieged  by  myriads,  and  about  3  o'clock  our  garrison  surren- 
dered. We  then  tried  the  open  air,  but  found  that  still  worse ; 
upon  which  my  fellow-travellers  resolved  upon  a  retreat,  but  as  I 
had  come  so  far  to  see  the  Amissa,  1  was  determined  to  remain. 
I  again  lay  down  outside  the  house,  placing  my  gun  near  my 
head,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  I  was  awoke  by  something  mo\Tng 
my  cap ;  raising  myself  up  I  observed  apparently  a  very  large  dog ; 
upon  my  reaching  for  my  gun  he  ran  with  great  violence  against 
another  hat,  but  being  obliged  to  pass  me  again,  I  perceived  him 
to  be  an  immense  wolf,  or  what  the  natives  call  a  patakoo. 

About  7  o'clock  the  old  king  visited  me  to  know  how  we  had 
slept.  The  poor  old  man  seemed  very  sorry  when  he  found  all 
gone  except  myself;  he  invited  me  into  his  house,  but,  having 
breakfasted,  I  immediately  commenced  my  journey  to  a  small 
town  called  Arsafah,  bearing  from  Amissa  E.  10**  towards  S.,  and 
distant  3  miles.  The  old  king  accompanied  me  out  of  the  town 
to  put  me  in  the  right  path,  giving  me  many  a  hearty  invitation  to 
pay  him  another  visit.  I  now  crossed  another  arm  of  the  Amissa 
close  to  Arsafah.  On  entering  the  village  I  was  met  by  a  youno* 
educated  African,  who  was  agent  for  some  Annamaboe  merchants! 
He  kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  house  to  rest  in.  After  dinner 
1  commenced  my  return  along  the  beach,  and  reached  Salt  Pond 
rfter  a  very  toilsome  inaith,  and  there  rested  for  the  night,  and  on 
the  followitig  day  returned  to  Annamaboe. 

A  serious  affair  has  just  occurred  at  Danish  Accra.  The  go- 
vernor summoned  one  of  the  native  chiefs  to  come  to  Accra  to 
settle  palaver.     Previous  to  entering  the  fort,  the  chief  stopped 
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to  hare  palaver  with  the  inhabitants^  and  a  warm,  altercation 
ensued ;  on  which  the  thief  and  his  people  said  they  would  return 
home  without  coming  to  a  settlement.  They,  however,  only  re- 
turned to  arm  themselves  with  muskets,  and  then  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  people,  killing  a  considerable  number,  after  which 
they,  made  a  quick  retreat.  The  townspeople,  recovering  them- 
selves, went  in  pursuit,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  in  return :  30 
heads  were  brought  back  into  the  Danish  fort,  among  which  was 
the  head  of  the  chief.  Danish  Accra  is  at  present  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  It  is. reported  that  the  governor  intends  to  march 
some  distance  into  the  interior  to  chastise  the  natives. 

I  was  yesterday  summoned  to  the  fort  at  Annamaboe  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  palaver  of  the  principal  messenger  of  the  King  of  Ash- 
atltee,  respecting  my  passing  through  his  country.  I  obtained  no 
satisfactory  reply  from  him,  as  he  possesses^  like  all  his  country- 
men, a  considerable  degree  of  low  cunning.  He  stated  the  king's 
objection  to  my  proceeding  beyond  Ashantee  to  be  merely  a  doubt 
for  my  safety ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  only  an  excuse.  The  soldier, 
whom  the  governor  dispatched  with  his  letter  to  the  king  respect- 
ing me,  being  sent  for,  candidly  confessed  that  the  king,  in  the 
first  instance,  dictated  a  letter,  stating  his  great  satisfaction  at  the 
idea  of  my  paying  him  a  visit,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  for- 
ward me.  to  the  Kong  mountains.  Having  left  Coomasie  and 
proceeded  on  his  return  for  two  days,  a  messenger  overtook  him, 
saying  the  king  had  forgotten  something ;  he  therefore  went  back  *, 
the  letter  was  demanded  and  torn  to  pieces^  and  another  written, 
expressing  his  pleasure  to  see  me  in  Coomasie ;  but  that  he  could 
not  permit  me  to  proceed  beyond,  until  the  affair  of  the  murder, 
before  mentioned,  had  been  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  or  the  man 
delivered  to  the  Ashantees.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  complied 
with,  as  the  alleged  murder  was  committed  in  the  Fantee  country ; 
but  it  appears  there  are  very  strong  doubts  of  any  murder  at  all 
having  been  committed. 

13rt. — My  old  ship  the  Prometheus  has  already  taken  two  very 
fine  slavers,  and,  within  the  last  two  months,  the  Penelope  has  also 
taken  two ;  three  more  having  escaped.  She  had  five  in  sight  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  now  arranging  for  my  expedition  up  the 
Volla,  and  must  therefore  conclude  with  every  feeling  of  respect. 


II. — On  the  Uwer  Course  of  the  Dnieper;  being  en  extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Prof.  Hbnrt  Malden  to  the  President  of  the 
Boyed  Oeographieal  Society. 

I  SHALt  be  happy  to  five  you  such  information  as  I  can  upon  the 
subject  of  HerodotuiTs  description  of  the  parts  of  Scythia  E.  of 


WPHS^  Vpi,.ipfajf?|l^nti  iji|,in,dR^i«gna§flriIflWtii4ajtotoIyfton)^ 

ot.Xfi^  .expBrien^:in.^«iy;sUniWriiWe%i  thaltil>.Ul»r<|tlli  iriukilo 
(^^«mine.;^tr^i^  ^I>at  m  Wfj^  |^|})Ol*e4^f^ia47DD(t«t'llft  prevent 

JJi^j;ofk)tvvitgiryesr A  Joiiwtp  WTPfMmt '^i  Sc^lttiiltt  mA  ibecSc^rthbiis, 
partly  (rQj(94^iff  ogirf^io^iy^tioq^jp^ly  fmin  cg^qitiriCtt^kiidtiiMl 

cojoiff  Q^  th^,  )9^s^^  bs#k  of  f4be  iBMgi  iMf /it»Tii)Wlb<(dl»piL«4^, 
^)^aijjJ.^^sQ.fit  ptjh^r  itira4w9.^KCrt(l^P»^^«JoPgri^r0pa«t  d£ilbs 
fqntf^  (ctop.,34)^i  )Iju.cafli>|ig.froii|k,Gjre«iEje  M^Oiimih^moMl 

jBIa^.  &a,,;^u9l)jngjaV  rw^^MU^nnfil^ie'ft^i^iU,  Ms  ahflVB/fai 
f ^il  ,finrt  i^.qcnratfl  ,kn9T^€f^|9ifi  th«r  kWtJ:  firtrt  iftf ,  Aq  iBMoJbetttdl 
of  the  .,*^rf^»j  iwjijif:^^  ^}1  tfito  |^  i^li4pf»^48yf-S0)n'A Jl  ivmbt^pM- 
tja^Wff^UaVlf/B  t^i|?r^l^.iplfwifl  HltoitViwi/r^optiicKHrflniajripfiiv 
}^ap9,,lij^'q  gfp3^VS9ff>^  )Mj^Je,;iiiWy  fl)itb».^iyMc(Hlid[it)iU  ptrntmUc 

fro|j^,.tbfi  pe9ple,pf  ^h^^  Gr^eJ^^f^ipjrrfH^l^iJsiriiailllt  ddMtiQQiidr 
of.tli^I]%i,4b^,i>vhi^,|iQ,|nftft^i9R^,^^^  ij^IplltfH^Sa^  .:inieid«vai 
another  Greek  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  oxJ^m^tt/kt 
(b,  iv.  ,cbfp.  ^]  )^  ^ ;  y^  qd ;  jttpre.ip  ( i^ jpq^ag^  ^t^hic^fimfli^B  ifchfti  he 
had  t^q^P.P^i  tl}fi,^a;3^,of,j^€i  )l>yu^er>.jOi^i$^uiiid  AM 
shoiiiri?.  i^^^U,;pflTfiiplwiyii(f'!4l>*i!iIti.if<^M*ei^^^  lh»^ 

both  from  the  superior  importance  of  the  place^  and  froBDiUfl 
making;  i$  Ipii;*  ,9|taJi;timf-jfcQinl,  ju^hi^-f^ 
trib^fj^^l^p,. !?[)..[ tJPwfli  /H  qp??HPwispa//Qfii<ib«p%,&2,iaftA&HiA 
appe^i>  tihat  he.  vijwteij,  soi^,  p^t.of.it^^  ^<W»lrffi  belpfceii  .!*» 
Boug.  9Ji(ji.l)^e  ,Dni^^x;,,^,tl^t,f^t  %t„^  dl9l9^<^ijup'.ite;{Bw9 
of  four  dajV  ^a^  ffopi^.tJ^q,  ^pp^.p^cl^fling  &f  tR|W^«(iiiMtt  the 
river.  Hi?  ^esc2^p,^n  >)f ,  \hf^  )Dpiep^,  (St^^heUrs^^ttp^  &^ 
jseems  like  the  de/scnptip^jpif.  a^  .ej^T^^wi  ;rl^n4.Ml  *  bf^iete  thai 
he  travelled  as  f^r  9^>th^.wQi^tfri^  }w}k.9(  Aa(,irAY9n.«[  «^led  .ujl 
it  But  there  is  up  indiq^^qp  )fl(  bi%/^9«Wglcr<»edAh^Bpi!3*4 
thenes^  nor  of  hi^  ^^^vang.i&ail^^Mgitbfl  pp^uiti^MFVid  .4if  ti» 
mouth.  He  mentions  ''  the  Race-course  of  Achilles"  (t)i«Ko8a) 
Te^dr^  aod.  Kosa  Dj>rijlg^^:b),| ^u^  ppt  *ii9^i  stxab'^mmmm  «i^Ao 
show  that  he  had^^enjdk  fjio%i(nff^{efitiM^'}inimi9die<iA  the 
coast  E.  Qf  the  B9^«tl^^;i^  iy^)apip^avLfro|artbi^^  bttMeouf; 
not  to  haye  Jcaown^Wth^^CriWfff^  )?fa?>>jW»"*»«l»i  Mr)teh*«. 
had  any  knowj^np.^f  t^j][rt*WPffPCl?^/?I^^¥n  lni|rlMipv/»  be. 
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'•ooioi»af|ei^ith^»httf)i^€lriTkifft^  Ctimeki'io  ftai;of  the 

iintremiiy  !of  At«kii^«mlitig'  a^iitttilni/^iiiid  to  ffi^*  Jatr^^'&xl  pro* 

•diikifai  t4ir  Taft-«nftiiti.  '  So  th^it 'ii  h  eVide^at  thki  he  conTc^lVed  it 

Jito'bci  viierdly  a*>wedg^8ha|i€^  Y^ttij'Mibti,''^'  6ahieir  of'Scythia, 
which  (ifiih'ih#>eaidefpiimi  df  ihitti)>t(^^t7H^)'I]fe^^^!m(ne}t^ 
Ai«Mt/A^aiii0  tew  tiMiJ'CttflLihe  md^M  ^^  deilsr  bfHbe  M^otis,  or 

iSe&idfol^ofs'thpfgeiWml  dlf ^ori^  iif  th^  litiM  dP  c6&t  b^ing  at 
i^Mw^levtti  each^kbb^  (^tiap!ll9^'aiid  1^1):  the'b^l{6firhich 
Ihefi^MkB  had>'l»Ub)ol<f^]te/t(iftt'  thls^liiaH  -«aerificed  to'tfieir 

.gbdv}«!l>8ttiittmi%i<vrtoilflMe&  M^^theiy  ^<^tir,  V(*oiil'd  tend  very 
idnadb  %0f  j»etStt  tfokfhgbif'^  Oiif^  part^. 

I  Whore  Her^iiUtute  Miea)tft>o(r'"^d^  Rtig^^^Che/96Db$tis;*"'6r  pen- 


'heidoei'  iiip!dhai]|>.  !99'ah<l^seiihei*e;  he  meani  not  the 
idhdleiC]im«a,'birt  Mlj^the^  saMllei'  dei^ti<yh  ^hifrstila"  eiid^g  at 
•Kerteb  afatl  Jehicaflie/  He<<ip^ri(i'  v^fa-'t^hchM^k  al^oiis'the 
ientrMhie  tbf  it'  frdmHv^  Tilurie'hiMiil^insf  td  th^  M^i^tg,  Vfcich 
■n^t  lia?e  Been  hi  hrrigiltidW85|/ '  K  il^  et^k^VitiietlH^et^m- 
meriaatBbk^ntt)  ^^  wbidir'I  dd  'iiM  hcitienibef  any'ttifflcient 
3iidica«ioh>  her  probably  gdtvir  if  by'a'SStkt^tic(itii&,  ^lidVot  in 
hit  SrytMui  ttateii^.  'It^is 'likety  thttt  fhe  Oi^eekteQ^rB  tb  the 
Brnprnup^kei^t  doiib'tte  ^okb^th^^sLflft' Viif  Asli  Miiior^tb  the 
ikrintfifvddri  ^hkti  lI^y'couM  tti^k^  tfie'shorti^t  p^siig'^  Woim 
to  -ibc'S.iE.  eoftstiof  the  OHVnefei,  n^fd  '^  along 'the  c6ast  tq  the 
S^mMs,'     '•  '    '     ■^'   '  '   •*•■'■  ''  '•'   ''  '''  '  '  '  "  "  '  *  ' 

ThU  ii9  iraither  si  lotij^  f  miihUb ;  •  !mt  I  Vish  to  ^hoiv  that, 
altUonDgti'HwrediiHuB^  Wished '8^ttiia,  llie  does  hot  describe  the 
pttTt  of  the  ebaift  East  of'  the  Borystherics  from  ViB  own  obser- 
volik>Av'i>uti  on  tbg  attthorilty^tVf  native '  Scytliian^  ahA  the  Greek 
tsaideiv«'-      ■•    '»»     I      '*   '  '    •""'"••."•-  i'  ' 

•  HmrodotOB  th^h,  aftef  srpessking  oF  the  great  humber  of  rivers 
in  Seytbia,  ^ayrthat'he  will  meiitYon  by  n^me  those  only  of  them 
which  am  dommdnly  s|k>ken 'of,j  arid  "^  which  ^are  accessible  to 
vessels  ftow^  the  seb;'*  arid  theh'he  etitfmerates  the  Ister  with  its 
^fiv^  months,  and  lli^  Tyras;  the  H^padis,  the  Boiysthenes,  the 
Panticapes/ the  Hypabyris,  ttie'Gerthbs,  ahdtheTanais  (chap. 
47).  Now  tllere  is  no  dotibt  or  difBcnlty  in  identifying  the 
Tyras^  Hypanis,  and  Borysthenes,  with  the  Dniester,  Boug,  and 
Dnieper,  and  the  Tanois  "with  the  Dbn.  The  difficulty  is,  what 
we  ave  to  understand  by  the  Panticapes^  the  Hypacyris,  and  the 
Gerrbos. 

We  must  observe,  first,  that  Herodotns  makes  them  all  fall 
into  the  Bnxine,  and  not  into  the  Mseotis.  He  describes  them 
thus  more  particularly : — *'  The  Panticapes  flows  from  the  north 
and  out  of  a  lake.  The  Afi;ficDltaral  l^cythians  inhabit  the  coun- 
try between  thii  rivet  and  thef  Borysfhenes.    It  flows  out  into  the 
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wooded  country,  and  after  passltig  hj  this,  joins  the  Borjsthenes  "* 
(chap.  54). 

"  The  wooded  country  "  he  has  before  described  as  the  region 
next  above  the  sea-coast  to  the  east  of  the  Borjsthenes  (chap. 
18)  ;  and  in  chap.  76  he  describes  it  more  particolarlj  as  parallel 
to  the  Race-course  of  Achilles  (Kosa  Tendra  and  Kosa  Djaril- 
gatch).  "The  Agricultural  Sc)'thians,"  also,  he  has  before  de- 
scribed as  living  E.  of  the  Borysthenes,  their  country  stretching 
eleven  days'  sail  up  the  river  (in  another  passage,  chap.  53,  he 
says  ^'ten  days*  sail,'*  but  there  perhaps  he  is  speaking  of  a  voyage 
down  the  river ;  or  one  day  may  be  allowed  for  the  breadth  of 
the  wooded  country) — and  extending  three  days' journey  towards 
the  E.,  and  reaching  to  the  river  Panticapes  (chap.  18). 

Of  the  Hypacyris  he  says,  that  it  issues  from  a  lake,  and  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  Pastoral  Scythians,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  by  the  city  Carcinitis,  cutting  off  on  the  right  the  wooded  dis- 
trict and  the  Race- course  of  Achilles  (chap.  55).  The  Carcinile 
Gulf  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Perekop.  Of  the  Pas- 
toral Sc3rthians  Herodotus  has  said  before  that  they  live  to  the 
E.  of  the  Agricultural  Scythians,  beyond  the  river  Panticapes, 
and  spread  to  the  E.  fourteen  days'  jotimey,  over  a  country  bare 
of  trees  extending  to  the  river  Gerrhus  (chap.  19).  These  two 
streams,  the  Panticapes  and  the  Hypacyris,  do  not  seem  to  be 
described  as  being  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  their  disappearance 
in  such  a  region  would  be  very  wonderful ;  and,  moreover,  I  ob- 
serve on  the  modern  map  a  small  stream  passing  by  a  village 
called  Kalantchak,  on  the  road  between  Kherson  and  Perekop, 
which  in  the  position  of  its  mouth  answers  very  well  to  the 
Hypacyris. 

The  description  of  the  Gerrhus  is  the  part  which  opens  a  iSeld 
for  speculation.  First,  however,  as  to  a  place  or  region  called 
Gerrhus.  Herodotus  says,  in  his  description  of  the  Borysthenes 
(chap.  53) :  '*  As  far,  then,  as  the  place  (or  region)  called 
Gerrhus,  to  which  is  a  voyage  of  forty  days,  the  Borysthenes 
is  known,  and  it  flows  from  the  N. ;  but  above  this  pointy 
through  what  nations  it  flows  no  one  is  able  t6  tell.**  I 
have  underlined  the  word  ^'forty,^*  because,  although  all' the 
MSS.  and  older  editions  have  it  so,  a  recent  editor  (Mattbiee) 
solely,  I  believe,  on  considerations  of  probability  drawn  from 
modern  geography,  has  chosen  to  alter  it  to  fourteen.  This  is  a 
dishonest  mode  of  dealing  with  the  text  of  ancient  authors. 
Herodotus  reckons  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes  from  the  mouth 
of  its  estuary  at  the  promontory  of  Kinboum ;  but  however  short 
a  day's  voyage  up  the  stream  may  be  reckoned  (and  I  suppose  10 
iniles  is  as  little  as  can  be  reasonably  given),  HefodotuS  must  have 
had  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  distance  to  which  the  Borysthenes 
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was  naidgable^  andi  can  have  known  nothing  of  the  cataracts.  I 
have  no  information  respecting  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the 
Dnieper^  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  its  rate.*  It  is  clear 
that  Herodotns  conceived  the  Borysthenes  to  be  navigable  up  to 
the  point  which  he  names,  and  does  not  use  the  expression^  *'  forty 
days'  sail/'  merely  as  a  measure  of  distance :  for  in  another  pas- 
sage (chap.  71)  he  says,  "  The  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Scythian 
kings  is  at  Gerrhi,  the  place  to  which  the  Borysthenes  is  navi* 
gable.**  This  last  passage  is  important  also,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  the  district  of  which  he  speaks  was  notable. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  river  Gerrhus,  what  he  says  is  this 
(chap.  56) :  ''  The  seventh  river,  the  river  Gerrhus,  is  parted  off 
from  the  Borysthenes  at  that  part  of  the  country  up  to  which  the 
Borysthenes  is  known :  it  is  parted  off  then,  beginning  from  this 
place,  and  it  has  the  same  name  as  the  place  itself,  Gerrhus.  But 
as  it  flows  into  the  sea,  it  is  the  common  boundary  of  the  country 
of  the  Pastoral  Scythians  and  that  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  and  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Hypacyris.**  The  word  which  I  have 
translated  *' parted  off,'*  clearly  implies  that  he  conceived  the 
Gerrhus  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Borysthenes :  and  it  seems,  by  a 
comparison  of  his  language  respecting  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borys- 
thenes, that  the  latter  part  of  his  description  means  only  that  the 
Hj^cyris  and  the  Gerrhus  had  a  common  mouth,  or  flowed  into 
the  same  estuary. 

In  the  passages  cited  before,  chaps.  18  and  19,  he  has  said  that 
the  country  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Panticapes,  occupied 
by  the  Agricultural  Scythians^  is  three  days'  journey  broad ;  and 
that  the  country  between  the  Panticapes  and  the  Gerrhus,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hypacyris,  and  occupied  by  the  Pastorsd 
Scythians,  is  fourteen  days*  journey  broad  ;  thus  giving  seventeen 
days'  journey  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Gerrhus,  reck- 
oned above  the  region  called  the  Wooded  R^ion.  Herodotus*s 
idea  of  the  country,  however  false  it  may  be,  is  consistent  with 
itself.  An  arm  or  knouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  branching  off  from 
it  at  a  distance  of  forty  days*  sail  from  the  sea,  might  very 
well  be  seventeen  days'  land-journey  distant  from  it,  where  both 
streams  were  approaching  the  sea. 

A  mistaken  notion  of  the  general  line  of  the  coast  is,  I  think, 
a. main  cause  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  distances  between  the 
rivers.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  southern 
coast  of  Scythia,  from  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Crimea,  was  nearly  irt  a  straight  line. 
He  makes  an  allowance,  indeed,  for  the  projection  of  Taurica 

*  La  TiteMe  da  counnt  varie  selon  let  localit6s.  En  aval  dei  catanctes  elle  ett 
aasez  foible  pour  one  leg  bitimens  puissent  remonter  le  fleuve  il  voiles  par  le  plus  petit 
vent.    Bydrcgraphie  da  llEmpin  tk  Rustk,  p.  122. 
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in!iifil9t(St9l€ffn&nto;.of;'Hei]odotqi^<wbtphide«e^  MVidei^^  VMhW^ 
he  twlwm  ItJnft  totitbfliiii ibdUBdoirpi  of  StiyihU  fik^dMi  1^  l&l^^td  tH($ 
lk(aefti4iaft<4(}Q0  staHlia^ihe«1toi4:alki:U^t#eiDty  dvfs^  ^(ktrtt^,^  eii^ 

Ibf^  Bi)^jf9tbeif^8  ifae :  middle  >  ftoim,  iwaAgamn^ '  i&ei  Idayrtfot '  ^^ 

Bori^«then«b  «a  th«iMsotiitl(ohitj^  101);  axWfcbft  'h«*^iii^De^  %e 
B^y^thenec,  bsi  ottens^  .ft^edaltjr^  iibe>  traillii|f  lo^H  or  ]|^n  '^  ib^ 
Qorys^bebiM^  dtbevwtpe.JcdladiOlibiavtwbidi^bc^  haiaf' Ai^i^^t^ 
mm^w\(^  M  tbe  middle  pmbef  lh^cii)flait'(thd|(y.  i7^^^'-']^t«»/M 
QUA  .pMlipge  he  vmakoLosly  ten  ik}«'>  jravn^  frinfl  tb«^  Bbi^J^eit^' 
U)>\%h^  Mtao\i9  $ .  m  eiU)tfaecibe.<nmktDi«i!(ir<>nl«<lD  ^^st^if&mi^^  fttAtif 
ih^  Bpi^sfthenmrtOithe  Oerrim^  4^hicb>itf  Itsoifse-  i^'Mbet^ecM^A^* 
I}or jvHhetie^i  and  ihie  Mtetui  >  Itaoiay.beiatitiiMt^ed^litfiritt'lril^^' 
scril^i^^iheibomi^iiie^jBnaiexttoiofl^tkia]^^^  o^  Ibe^diy^^ 
jomi^v^  »nfyusA  teeflSUcv'Y9£x>]aig4U,  aciSiMdirig^^>t»'ihl6''ilM!e'.l>f 
tUvf}l&g/AiiOr«POs.;.  ti^bilst  in«hiB  iior^^meYAMd^eri^teit'bPtb^' 
cpunUy'  J^^  ifellpwed  AbeircfBotsls  iof/ti)BM«iUl^ikiab«^i^c^l^4(s^. ' 
N^dwH  ViiSli^diidajrrfl  jmiKMy  ^1  ^OOrsttUHttjiiD^  kdn$4A)i  2Si^ 
mile«»  »1ii[l^  ii9^ufibta»ir€i4bni'4v6idd«be  ^,|»l^]n^bed)|ii^  aPtinlfiP^ei' 
in  ancient  Scytbia>  especially  in  a  joarnej  of  several  saco^sStvd* 
daj3fA^,.J[tii«lphK3iT»bkrtBat  dbewhi^.i  wbeoii ^Mei^bdpidf^^fi^c^s 
of  fioc^iqiiod^  JQWinAe^^.fMeq  aldt)gitiikeJhtffb«ToM^of<ibi^  F^tmM'' 
eo^r^t&QS^  J^ldt&|o^iH^  beUDsdcwks  jibeJ^^-fe  >t<RM:k^ W  t>lfljr^ 

ThMif^p9A«Mt  inocm«iM0M99  tbolv  moji  Jb^«i{plfttne«it^LaiidvUs - 
I  said  before,  bis  other  statemanlarmfc'^eclMiitcniU  ^'9%^  lUSdMttt^ 
of  t^  §?jnh)a9^^i{)^  hs^iWBsh^fed  HTpMWftitdt  tb«>T^ndlto  urUi^b 
is  iContQiiH^d: AQiTcbiiip94(l 7t^26f  ^(|namfesUy  ohikief^eff; ^ 

saaif9,  !d»(a  iils  the  tn^wanttof  ihapriiisrsrin  ktetpsi  A  l^^-^J  ^      ' 

{iorpd^m  ihf^Bgfe^  lais.jbi&ivubvArustirdriby^  'all^ 
getnenJ  90,.  iPar-^fjMl  >  a«d  iso  .eoDsdifotMtts  tin  v^povtiag^  tMittKitij^,'*^ 
thi^t,4t.i8.,i)9t  J9^h|p«t07  s«liiiii»  fljbrtitmyniB  a»i)fa)H»  s»«nilA  ghe^' 
cnxir,  i|i^thQiU.(K)ii»id(NriQgi»l{ethkiiEkris  pofsiiile  4bat  Ul^'aDteMMI'^L 
were  les«  ^T^^<H)9I^AAri^ffit)^tihejmite»f<idieutM0^  * 

age,  than  they  seem  to  be  with  reference  to  its  present  state. 


gflBVE|4i.tt^  l^jqpottoM  4h9^f]thOntractJbotiin»tiiithB''lfcHsth^ 

^t»  tlif^rmxi^  fiiim^^llHlwoiJoli^  in  balitviii^^tfaiit 

iMiQ^fxW  ftsyiiod  iiitotiba^iMtflfiGavc^  IVhekb|y* 

f^^oQjilhtc.attjiborilyi^f  Pidbmyrfae-jeondbnrvd'it 'tdhafe  floi^d 
^Qtq.vt,^  ^^Mi^^.!.  3{ki«riti>  iBrjfiiof^  rojtetlng->tlurobNtf  jM^iM  Mt 
Herodotus's  description.  The  aspect  of  the  QdbnJtty  vp^hitt  gt^ 
i^^4^)b4#tiumprQ99^rfr^  strongly ivfitk  lfaersani»ftn«Mvii^ihat  il  Was 
H,4^lMi  in..4<m?  f^plogibaljpdiiod^^abdf  )|]wbuldrithm«ri«»tt(^'tb& 
lyplfC^l94tf^.  «^  (Mplgr  ^ilUhe  iremmhsiof  ithbr^delut!  stdU^MtMtiod  M 
ti^  tin^  rQf.H9tr<Hlotiif^  faitithii  bis-OevibuB^wiis  A  irioilSb<rf  tA4 
3^j;«rhiM«§tiUiflb«kig<ith0r9far8i7sa^^  Gblf'tff 

]^^e)«](p^/,  'HM'deMrj|itkQfi  ,dti  ^e-.lMd.irivBfS  ePttiUei^pi!«^  afiA 

iix^  M^rMw0e«  Mk^^niqQthirfQf{ilie,Boi7Btl/e»i;  yift  d^Mvibtfd^ 
flp^W  1^^  <tf  Jf^srafidfoot  cMib  <7f -thexPorji^CftM,  MMmiiCtJ  wi 
tQ..fK^Qp4i^n(i^  wji|hijtbd/iiQlbichk<df  j&'ddta»fisflPtiAly  dnfsd'>tl{)i;'  }f 
^  g^^gicA^  >t^^f  the^cdislrfclcMlflMli  tiib  tteoi^  m  k>{KisMM« 
9^«U,l^iir.ifi  wff tmftkul  iyUcNinMfiQer£6rian  •^»tgg>rtftiowi <pI' 'rtto* idfa^ 
t^cff  ^fllffie^aj Aj^filfiOiSMkfitlJBWttifasioft'tiie  ttivBf^'iaiBtcfl'^ih^ 
d)^f^<;e  i9^,4h»  b^cof  Uieidellft  fimh-.lh^  'iki^  rtk»i7iJ*ioi«p^ifitb 
oX^li^r^dQliisrs  imwwi/.BiA^^'faB  tfeceitfed  k&  tfttii  '<>K' J  '^hi'  hot 
mipM^^QH,  ;tbQ  9iistfintobfHl^Itofiithe  Dnieper  i<l«iitiiiiieslti«ky'  ^Me 
^^yMovri^baicfttofMls.)!.  lUi^ici^aggefmUDffof  diiji€ati<ie,i«her^tie; 
iq^^t  bAV^r|)«w>Ni9'9M9kk("'I  sbbald^bd^glaxt'Ds  l^Mv^'MAdiy 
h99i  Mgki  i^P  t^ !  r if»i^  ihe  )»Uttvtal  ^finip  rbe^iis; " '  I  ntppot^  (fcac 
tbe  g^ki^^l  ^fiidtrj>  wikL  bss  Miiios  adiilittfaig' -Am  ^{MMe6 
of .  u  .d^l%  )»iitt  -in '  c^miHiiig  - tisi  ^dUkewkidii  •Wfthbi  ^m '  period  *  so 

.  U  .t)>i%'bypotbe|si8  Jm  inot  «dniiiSiUe; .  I  i  am* '  afeaM '  that  ^  iiotMligf 
rwi^iii^i  to  be  siiUi  ieMi|it  tJkatitbiB  pessonsisii'wb^sii'tsifftildny 
Uc^fttui  r<e)ied>  4ii^to0k  diwlGnlf  of  Pcv^o{>^roy  afi  estuirf'ttl^ 
the  Dvivfvwti^i  mdtnlagiaedtfaelejusteiloe'  of  4h«  rt ver  iiup^i^ed 
tQ,  f$U.:in1».fil;  iptslaking)!  abo;*  sraiejiiranoh  Mlk^  mto  Aie 
Dwf^pe?  itEM'itn  aunipactis^firoBiiiitii  >:•  -^        '     '^  •  '     '  ^ 

PlokiDjr  giU^estbennsuneforiGanrfaw/toi  it  Hi^rfalUf^  i^o 
tbia  .g«9iiaf.  AMJii  wbidi  isiisiipposiE^  4o^  be'lhd  Di<xl«m  Mdlot-' 
chinoia.  Bill  it]  uriU  tttoiiMtc  iil  isaie  iths'^GreAt  6f  'Heh3kl(>tcrs 
to  make^.this  bis  Gcunrh«»«'  ^Ami^iiai'bxA,^  SdWis  to  bttVe  klMMn 
notbiiig  «C  the  eoasts  'of --the'  Mxotis.  •  Hi0>d^seri]^ons  6f'the 
natMKHs  .dC.  Ike.r  iateruNr^  aocordingi'^  to  the-  mibsi  '  ]pi^bable"  ihtef^ 
prelatioii,  tbait rcan  .be ^fmf  «ipDn bikpminm^  hmtitigBy  arid  dis^ 
tanoesj  bekng  i<»lsibftS'ljiiiig^>beMel9t  ttoitlM^  Bottg  and 
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Orenburg,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  limit  of  hiB  knowledge.* 
It  8eem9  likely  that  the  Greek  traders  of  Olbia  kept  up  a  com- 
munication  so  far  in  a  regular  and  systematic  manner.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  Scythians  who  made  the  journey  to  the  extreme 
tribe  which  he  mentions^  transacting  business  in  seven  languages 
and  by  means  of  seven  interpreters  (chap.  24).  But,  except  in 
this  direction,  his  knowledge  seems  to  be  vague ;  and  of  the  coast 
of  the  M aeotis  in  particular  he  says  nothing,  except  that  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Scythians. 


III.— On  the  Physical  Structure  and  Arrangement  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago^     By  Mr.  W.  Earle. 

A  TRAVELi.BR  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  booh  perceives  thai 
there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  various 
islands.  Some  are  only  moderately  elevated,  with  the  land 
sloping  gently  towards  the  shore,  and  having  regular  soundings 
far  out  to  sea.  Others  again  rise  abruptly  from  an  unfathomable 
depth,  and  contain  lofty  mountains^  some  of  which  are  active  vol- 
canoes ;  while  a  third  class,  comprising  some  of  the  larger  islands, 
as  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  partaking  in 
part  of  the  peculiarilaes  of  both  the  others,  the  limits,  however^  of 
the  two  formations  being  very  distinctly  defined.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  point  out  an  arrangement  which  will  present  at 
one  view  the  character  of  the  different  islands.  This  arrangement 
has  suggest^  itself  to  me  during  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago  ext^ding  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  I  feel  that,  had  it  previously  existed,  it  would  have  very  ma- 
terially assisted  me  in  pursuing  the  inquiries  that  I  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  make  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  contrast  which  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
afford  when  compared  with  the  continent  of  Australia  is  very 
strikingly  presented  to  the  view  of  a  voyager  from  Port  Essington, 
crossing  for  the  first  time  the  sea  that  separates  the  continents  of 
A»a  and  Australia.  Even  before  he  has  lost  soundings  on  the 
great  bank  which  extends  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  latter 
continent,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Timor  rise  up  before  him.  As 
he  nears  the  land  the  colour  of  the  water  suddenly  changes  from 
green  to  a  deep  blue ;  he  has  now  passed  the  steep  edge  of  the 
bank,  and  is  floating  on  the  unfathomable  seas  which  bound  the 

*  This  has  been  shown,  in  opiKMitioii  to  the  Tiews  of  Heeren,  by  Mr.  F,  W.  Newman, 
in  a  paper  read  to  the  Philological  Society,  March  24^  1843.    (Proceedings,  vol.  i.. 

No.  7.) 
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volcanic  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  On  closer  examination,  he 
finds  that  the  land  of  Timor  rises  abruptly  from  the  depths  of 
the  ocean^  so  much  so,  that  from  many  of  the  precipices  which 
overhang  the  sea,  a  line  of  great  length  will  not  reach  the  bottom, 
while  the  very  few  spots  on  which  anchorage  is  to  be  found  are 
so  closp  to  the  shore  as  to  be  available  only  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  land.  And  to  complete  the  contrast,  if  the  weather  is 
clear  we  perceive  that  one  of  the  mountains  near  the  east  end  of 
Timor  is  an  active  volcano.  The  chain  of  islands  which  extends 
from  Java  to  Timor  is  of  the  same  character ;  lofty  volcanic 
peaks,  some  in  a  state  of  activity ;  while  the  islands  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels  of  unfathomable  depth, 
through  which  the  current  from  the  Pacific,  caused  by  the  pre- 
valence of  easterly  winds,  rushes  with  great  force ;  but  on  passing 
these  the  voyager  again  perceives  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
sea  from  deep  blue  to  green,  and,  on  sounding,  he  finds  a  bottom 
of  stiff  clayey  mud,  resembling  exactly  that  of  the  bank  which 
fronts  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia;  he  is  now  on  the  great 
bank  which  extends  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  far 
into  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  islands  now  lose 
their  volcanic  character,  and  on  arriving  at  Singapore,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
country  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Essington  is  suffi- 
cient to  strike  the  most  careless  observer.  The  land  low  and 
undulating;  the  shore  with  red  cliffs  alternating  with  sandy 
beaches ;  even  the  rocks  of  the  red  iron-stone  known  to  Indian 
geologists  by  the  name  of  laterite,  are  perfectly  in  character  with 
the  country  of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula,  and  even  on  closer  exa* 
mination  little  difference  can  be  discovered  except  in  the  vege- 
tation. 

These  banks  of  soundings  which  extend  from  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Australia  form  very  remarkable  features  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  world,  and,  as  such,  are  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  since 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  countries  lying  upon  these  banks  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  continents  to  which  they  are  attached ; 
while  those  which  are  situated  on  the  deep  sea  which  separates 
them  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  formation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  coral  islands,  which,  in  all  probability, 
are  constructed  upon  the  summits  of  submerged  volcanoes.*  The 
depth  of  water  on  these  banks  averages  about  30  fathoms,  deepening 
rapidly  as  the  edge  is  approached,  and  shoaling  gradually  towards 
the  land.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  one  I  have  termed  the  Great 
Asiatic  Bank  extends  into  the  Archipelago  from  the  south-eastern 

*  See  Darwin. 
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eztpeme  of  Asia  to  a  distance  'df  nearly  1000  tnilet,  ui  (kiit  to 
within  50  xnileft  of  Celebes,  and  I  Stronglj  susp^et  that  it  wiH  \m 
found  to  extend  to  the  south-wi^stem  ^ttfemity  of  that  iilatid 
also ;  but  as  there  is  a  space  of  nearly  SO  miles  across  which  tM> 
soundings  have  been  earned^  I  have  preferred  redocing^  the  bai^ 
to  the  limits  for  which  we  have  actual  data. 

Countries  lying  on  the  Great  A$iatie  JBdnA.  — The  iifkii^ 
larity  that  esists  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Asia  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark. 
These  invariably  run  in  a  direction  nearly  N.N.W.  and  S.8.E., 
and  are  all  of  the  primary  formation.  The  chain  which  eztenda 
along  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  the  most  conspicuous  (yf  these 
ranges,  and  is  continued  at  intervals  to  Banca  and  Billiton^  and 
perhaps  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  north  coast  of  Java.  It  is 
this  range  that  most  abounds  in  metals,  or,  at  all  events,  in  which 
minii^  operations  are  pursued  with  greatest  success,  probably 
from  the  strata,  owing  to  its  central  position,  having  been  little 
disturbed  by  the  convulsions  which  have  shaken  the  countries  on 
cither  hand.  The  productiveness  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  is  well  known.  This 
range  may  be  considered  as  the  back-bone  of  the  Great  Asiatic 
Bank.  Sumatra,  which  lies  on  its  western  verge,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  volcanic  action,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
disturb  the  direction  of  its  mountain  range,  which  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  third  and  last  range  that  can 
be  traced  into  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  one  that  traverses 
Laos  and  Camboja,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  disappears 
for  a  time^  showing  itself  only  at  Pulo  Condor  and  the  Natnnas, 
until  it  emerges  near  the  north-west  extreme  of  Borneo,  and  is 
continued  along  the  entire  west  coast  of  that  island.  Here  it 
again  disappears,  and  only  shows  itself  again  on  the  north  ooasi 
of  Java,  where  it  ceases  entirely ;  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
island,  with,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  north-west  extremity,  being 
either  of  volcanic  formation  or  of  alluvial  deposit.  Tt  is  rather 
singular  that  the  celebrated  teak-tree,  which  abounds  on  the 
Cambojan  part  of  this  range,  but  is  not  found  in  Borneo,  is  again 
met  with  here,  the  projecting  part  of  the  north  side  of  Java, 
between  Samarang  and  Surabaya,  being  a  vast  teak  forest,  from 
the  limber  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  shipping  employed 
in  the  Archipelago  is  constructed.  Java  is  the  only  island  in  the 
eastern  seas  in  which  the  teak-tree  is  indigenous,  nor  will  it  thrive 
in  the  volcanic  parts  of  the  island  where  its  cultivation  has  been 
attempted.  This,  which  we  may  call  the  Cambojan  Range,  is 
also  rich  in  minerals,  especially  the  Bornean  part  of  it,  where 
Iar|^  quantities  of  gold  and  many  diamonds  are  obtained  by  the 
miners.    The  volcanic  islands  of  the  Archipelago  also  contain 


Hieti*«>l^rt»W»  fJWW§r.faBflfllftt,t)jfi,,^^^^  j?f  ;p||nv  of  the 
Unymi  ri^wmmt,w4tt^^  (W!:^J^ffftP¥^  Pf, Borneo,  Itese  KaVing 

obtained  from  the  bott(^i^^q|' m^^  mouBtain  streams/ wh^r^l'tt' has 

cip[iic^f)ti^  If  yhi^  if)^  ^sl^  been  subjected  can  b,e 

.lfl(m)f4-)Wf^^  tole^9Jb^  djl^tpctx^esSf^  JOnf  dl^  t^es'e  Extends  iAoiig  the 
)^,  €omt  ^,$Li^mab:a  ai^  ^)ie  ^^^  coast  of  JavjL '  Wheujpe  ii  ik  bonti- 
aiMe4,by^a  f:^aif)^o|'.isjl^i^s,s^ar^^^  1|;)v  narrow  biit  dqep  cAiannels 
j^)^fellx  Qiii«/^a^^4  0^^  pe  tr(iced  Wough  that  isl^hd  tb'th^  Loii- 
iilinr]^  .VVrcbipdago,  ^d  is  probably  continued  oy'  NewCal^donm 
<m4,Npr^o|k.  j^lan^  io'tVew  Zealand^  thus  forming  a  ciirrM  line 
Ij^sfsii^bjjtqg.ti^e.  latter  $.  *  The  other  Tiiie  commences  iii  Kamts- 
f;b^ti^'f^l4  .extends  thiroug^h  the  Kuril e  Islands/Ja]pan/,and  Lao- 
ohpfil  t^ilffi  FailmpineSj^  vyi^ere  it  separates  itito  twb  'branches, 

.  Qnf  tra]trersLng  Palawan  and  ^lae  N.W.  part  of  "Bprneo,  where  it 
te;:]niipaie;$,i^ar.^W  limits  pf'thc'.Creat  Asiatic  Bank,  and  the 
ptliec  c:pntim»ing  u^  a  southerly  direction  until' 'it  comes  iii  conta6t 

,.l¥itb  tbe^^m^ktrs^n  line.  '  tt  is  near  this  point  oT  contact  that  the 
.yollQaf^P.  ^9H^f  ^^^  been  strongest,  throwing:  the  fstandsf'tnio  faA- 

,  ta^tip  fol;jii^/^o!f  ^hich, Celebes,  and  Glllolo  furtiish  striking^  «x- 
^pl^fV  j^These^islafids  all  rise  abr.uptly  frym  an  unfathioraftble 

.  M9»  a  jQi^C|i)(nAta|)(^'  unfavourable  to'th^ir  piT>ductiTeness;  since  a 

Jafgfi.yor^W^  pi  the  rich  jsoil  cjeat^d  by  the  decomposition  of  tde 
valcanicj  rpckt is,  washed  awaV  into  the' ocean.  ■■  Java;  hmi'e^r,  is 

,  in  ^  gpreat,mea|dure  ^xempt  from  this  disaclvai^ta^e,  oiVin^  to  l%e 

^preat^fiatic  Bank  extending  io 'its  northern  coasf,  which  pre- 
n^i^  tj^is  soil  from  being  \os(,  in  lieu  of  x^hicH  it  li'deposhed  in 
vast;  plains  lying  Ibct ween  the  mountain  range  and  Che  sea.  ubese 
plains^  are  so.  surpassingly  rlcn/that  they  not  only  yieM  a  suffi- 
ciency .of  grain  for  the  consumptioVi  of  "a  large  portion  t4  the 
popuiatiob  \o{  the  Archipelago,'  bbt  at  the  same  tifeie  aflbMsuch 

.  abuiH^nce  of  sugar  an4  other  tropicial  produce  as  to  futnish  cdr- 
goes  for  many  thousand  tons  of  slntming.  ^    ' 

The  Great  Australian  SariL'-^The  reftiJirk  fhftt'feaS  biMnmacle 
with  regard  to  the  ranges  in  'the  south-eastern' part  of  Asia  is 
equally  applicable  to  Australia,  since  one  of  the  most  m4rk«d  £sa- 
tures  in  the  geography  of  this  continent  is  the  uniftfrmity-tliat 
exists  ^in  the  direction  followed  'by  all'  the  continuons  mountain 
ranges  that  have  yet  been  discovered;  The  Dsrling  rangp  on  the 
W[  coast  of  Australia,  the 'greatt  chAJnttiat  eW;ei4di  sAong  ^e  N.E. 
coast,  with  the  range  that  traverses  aipbrtiott  of  South -Auslrdiaj 
VOL.  XV.  *  2  B    • 
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and  in  which  metallic  ores  have  lately  been  found  in  such  abund- 
ance, pursue  a  direction  nearly  N.N.W.  andS.S.E. ;  and  although 
the  ranges  on  the  E.  coast  of  New  South  Wales  vary  somewhat 
upon  this  point,  it  is  still  to  so  slight  a  degree  as  not  to  require  any 
particular  remark.  That  this  rule  is  also  applicable  to  the  lesser 
ranges  is  proved,  at  least  as  far  as  the  shores  are  concerned,  by 
all  the  deep  inlets  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  preserving  the  same 
general  direction^  that  is,  running  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges; 
indeed  so  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  there  is  scarcely  even  a 
deep  bay  throughout  the  entire  coast  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
general  rule.  The  same  occurs  in  Van  Diemen  s  Land ;  indeed 
this  island  must  be  considered  as  being  a  portion  of  Australia^  for, 
although  really  insular,  being  surrounded  by  water,  it  is  still  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  bank  of  soundings  on  which  there  is  a  depth 
of  from  35  to  40  fathoms. 

The  great  bank  which  fronts  the  N.  and  N.W.  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia commences  near  the  N.W.  cape,  and  extends  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  New  Guinea,  where  it  terminates  at  the  base  of  the 
high  but  narrow  mountain  range  that  unites  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  that  island,  and  separates  the  Banda  Sea  from 
the  Great  Pacific.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  edge  of  the  bank  is 
most  remote  from  Australia,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  N.  coast  being  400  miles.  It  appears  again  on  the  S.  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  near  Torres  Straits,  and  extends  along  the  N«B. 
coast  of  Australia,  the  Great  Barrier  Reefs  being  on  its  outer 
edge. 

The  Arru  islands  and  New  Guinea  are  thus  united  to  the  god* 
tinent  of  Australia ;  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  kangaroo,  an  animal  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  Australia,  is  found  both  on  the  Arm  islands  and  on  the 
southern  part  of  New  Guinea ;  and  as  no  specimens  have  been 
met  with  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  latter  island  by  Forrest  and 
the  French  navigators  who  have  been  there,  it  seems  to  exist  only 
on  the  portion  included  by  the  Great  Australian  Bank.* 

*  As  the  circumstance  of  kanganxM  ezistiDg  in  New  Guinea  and  Ana  is  not  aeD»-> 
rally  known,  I  will  here  give  the  authorities  on  which  it  rests.  The  kangaroo  was  firft 
discovered  in  New  Guinea,  in  the  year  1828,  by  an  expedition  sent  from  Amboyna  to 
explore  the  S.W.  coast,  and  to  found  a  settlement  there.  M.  Modera,  the  historian  of 
the  voyage,  states  (p.  134")  that  they  met  with  several  sorts  of  kangarooa  (vele  soorten 
van  kangoeroes  of  SjNringhasen),  which,  with  an  animal  he  calls  Uie  ^  koeskoes,**  wete 
the  only  quadrupeds  met  with.  I  am  infonned  that  a  specimen,  or  speeimena  of 
the  kangaroos  seen  durmg  this  expedition,  will  be  found  in  the  mnaeum  at  LeydcBk 
Lieut.  Kolff,  of  the  Dutch  navy,  was  the  first  who  met  with  the  kangaroo  at  the  Aim 
Islands,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  it  was.  His  description  ia  aa 
follows : — **  I  cannot  avoid  giving  a  description  of  the  Pilandok  or  Ami  rabbit,  aa 
animal  rather  larger  than  the  common  rabbit,  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  aa  they  grow 
older,  becomes  quite  grisily.  The  fore  legs  are  short ;  and  the  htnd  onei^  which  va- 
semble  those  of  the  hare,  have  each  three  toes,  provided  with  strong  naila ;  the  hend 
is  like  tiiat  of  a  weazle.    These  animals  do  not  run  very  fiwt,  and  when  resting  they 
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New  Guinea. — The  northern  part  of  this  island,  that  is  to  saj 
the  portion  Ijing*  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  range  of  mountains 
already  alluded  to,  partakes  of  the  ru^ed  and  broken  character  of 
the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  but  the  south- 
western part  is  low  and  undulating,  and  we  maj  conclude  that  it 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, since  the  several  Dutch  navigators  who  explored  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coasting  this  part  of 
New  Guinea  on  their  way  to  Australia,  considered  them  as  being 
portions  of  the  same  continent,  and  they  were  thus  delineated  in 
oar  maps  until  Cook  passed  through  Torres  Strait  and  decided 
the  question  as  to  their  insularity.  A  very  interesting  ac^unt  of 
the  S.W.  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  given  in  M odera*s  "  Narrative 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  Dutch  Corvette  *  Triton'  in  the  year  1828,V 
when  this  coast  was  explored  with  a  view  to  forming  a  settlement ; 
and  as  it  contains  information  which  bears  upon  this  point  I 
would  willingly  make  some  extracts,  were  they  not  of  too  great 
length  to  be  inserted  in  a  paper  of  so  general  a  nature  as  this 
must  necessarily  be. 

The  Arm  Islands. — ^This  group  of  islands  is  situated  on  the 
northern  verge  of  the  Great  Australian  Bank,  and  extend  from 
N.  to  S.  about  100  miles ;  but  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  group 
has  not  been  explored,  its  limits  in  that  direction  are  uncertain. 
Some  of  the  southern  islands  are  of  considersLble  extent,  but  those 
to  the  N.,  lying  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  are  rarely  more 
than  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  land  is  low,  being  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  in  spots  where  patches 
of  rock  rise  to  the  height  of  about  20  feet,  but  the  lofty  trees 
which  cover  the  face  of  the  country  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
much  more  elevated.  Coral  reefs  extend  from  the  shores  of  all 
the  islands,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  group  these  are  often 
of  great  extent.  The  islands  are  divided  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row channels,  some  of  which  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  one  of 
these  there  is  toid  to  be  a  whirlpool  of  so  formidable  a  description 
that  the  natives  will  not  venture  to  approach  it  even  in  their 
larger  vessels.  I  regret  that  during  my  recent  visit  to  these 
islands  my  time  was  so  much  occupied    by  inquiries  connected 

usually  sit  upright  on  their  hind  legs.  Their  food  coiuiflti  of  the  leaves  of  the  yam 
plant  and  other  greeni ;  and  they  are  eaiily  tamed,  when  they  may  be  iuffered  to  run 
around  the  home  without  their  attempting  to  escape.  The  flavour  of  their  fleth  ii  very 
agreeable.'*— roya^tf  of  the  Dourga  (BmfHth  Translatum),  p.  198. 

I  wai  not  10  fortunate  ae  to  meet  with  any  during  my  visit  to  the  Arm  Islands,  but 
from  the  akin  of  one  that  I  saW|  I  judged  it  to  resemble  the  smaller  kind  of  kangaroo 
met  with  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia ;  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  gentle- 
man well  acquaiDted  with  the  Arru  Islands,  and  who  was  enabled  to  make  the  com- 
parison from  haTiDg  also  seen  the  kangaroof  of  Port  Essington. 

2  b2 
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with  the  expeditioQ  to  wliicb  1  was  attached^  that  I  could  not  as* 
certain  ibis  fact  from  personal  observation.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  that  this  group  has  not  heeh  left  quite  untouched  by  the 
convulsion  which  has  shaken  its  neighbours^  a  circumstance  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  its  position  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  bank,  and  in  the  close  vicimty  oF  the  voTcanic  chain,  the  Great 
Ki  Island  being  only  60  miles  distant. 

When  it  is  taken  into  conod^ratioti  thai  the  primaTy  ttonntatn 
ranges  both  in  south-eastern  Ai^a  and  in  AAstrCiKa  porstie  a  pre- 
cisely similar  direction,  and  thaft  th^  w«st^MrinMt^  Asiatics  range,  if 
continued,  would  stnke  about  the  N.W.  Cape  where  the  western 
Australian  range  commences,  while  banks  extending  from  both 
these,  continents  actually  approach  to  within  450  miles  of  each 
pther,  the  question  naturally, arises  as  to  whether  these  continents 
were  ever  united.  This  inquiry,  however,  wpuld  lead  to  details 
of  too  extensive  a  nature  .to  be  adn\issible  in  a  paper  of  thi^  de- 
scription, and  which  would  belong  rather  to  geology  than  geogra- 
phy, but  it  is  well  deserving  of  being  followed  up,  since  it  pos- 
sesses an  interest  beyond  that  which*  attaches  to  geographical 
matters  generally ;  for  if  it^  is  found  that  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Australii^  are  a  continuation. of  those  of  eastern  Asia^  we  may  ex- 

Kct  that  they  will  also  afS^rd  the  mineral  wealth  for  which  the 
ter  are  so  celebrated.  Our  colonies  in  Australia  are  now  in  a 
conditipn  which  would  render  the  discovi^ry  of  valuable  minerals 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  amount  of  agricultural  pro* 
duce  raised  in  these  colonies  is  considerably  above  that  reaulred 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now  anxiously 
looking'  about  the  world  for  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce^ 
and  such  a  market  would  be  afforded  by  a  population  employed 
in  mining  operations.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  mineral 
wealth  is  not  confined  to  the  district  of  South  Australia.  The 
great  range  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  N.E-  coast  Is  of  a 
very  promising  description,  as  is  also  the  range  which  abuts  on 
the  N.  coast  near  the  new  settlement  at  Port  Essington,  and 
which,  if  it  preserves  the  same  direction  which  is  observed  in  the 
other  Australian  ranges,  may  be  connected,  with  that  of  South 
Australia*  TM  Liverpool,  Adelaide,  and  Alligator  rivers,  the 
largest  yet  discovered  in.  Australia^  appear  po  have  their  sources  in 
this  rai^e,  ,      , ' 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that  the  great  banks 
alluded  to  in  this  paper  might  he  introduced  into  our  maps  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  with,  very  good  effectj  and  if  delineated  by 
means  of  the  dotted  lines,  as  in  the  accompanying  outline  map^ 
would  rather  improve" Iheif  appeiarance  thail  Otherwise^  while  at 
the  same  time  they  wonld  4end  to  illustrate  to  a  certain  degree  the 
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g^eotogical  character  of  these  countries*  We  have  ample  data 
from  which  to  define  their  limits,  except  at  the  single  point  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  this  paper^  with  regard  to  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Celebes. 


lY. — On  the  Laimi£taesof  Austratiay  heim  an  extract  of  a  ZHsvatch 
fnm  Captain  G.  Urbt,  Governor  of  South  Australia^  ^  Lord 
Stanley^     Coounnnicated.  bj  his  Lordship. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  an  outline  map 
pf  the  continent  of  Australia^  coloured  so  as  to  show  the  dis- 
tricts within  which  different  dialects  are  spoken  on  that  portion 
q{  the  southern  coast  which  lies  between  115^  and  141^  E. 

Five  principal  dialects  are  spoken  within  this  range. 

The  first  is  spoken  within  the  district  comprehended  between 
the  1 1 5th  and  l25th  meridian.* 

The  second  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  aborigines  inhabiting  the 
district  lying  between  V^V  and  136®  E.  This  dialect  is  com- 
posed, in  a  great  measure,  of  the  languages  which  I  have,  in 
this  dispatch,  termed  the  first  and  thira  dialects,  and  which  are 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  Western  Australia  and  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Adelaide  respectively. 

The  third  dialect  is  that  spoken  by  the  natives  inhabiting  the 
vicinity  of  Adelaide  and  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  explored. 

The  fourth  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  river  Murray,  as  far  southward  as  a  point  about  30  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  junction  of  that  river  with  Lake  Alexandrina; 
and  it  extends  thence  to  the  northward  along  the  Murray  until 
its  junction  with  the  Darling,  and  from  thence  to  the  northward 
along  the  latter  river  as  far  as  we  have  any  acquaintance  with 
its  aboriginal  tribes.  No  extensive  vocabulary  of  this  dialect 
has  yet  been  collected,  but  I  trust  that  in  a  few  months  I  shall 
be  able  to  forward  one  to  your  Lordship,  as  two  gentlemen  are  at 
present  engaged  on  this  subject. 

The  fifth  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  and  it  extends  thence  to  the 
northward  for  about  30  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray, 
and  to  the  southward  and  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Australia 
in  the  direction  of  Port  Philip,  to  as  great  a  distance  as  we  are 
yet  acquainted  with  the  natives.     I  have  on  the  present  occasion 

■    'I        ■■»■-  I  ■  »>.  ■ 

*  Vocsbolariet  of  this  and  tbf  tir«  fallowing  disltct*  wwe  previously  sent  home  hj 
Gov.  Grey.— Bd. 
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the  honour  to  transmit  a  TOcabulary  of  this  dialect  to  your 

Lordship. 

From  the  foregoing  description  and  the  aeoompanying  map^ 
your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  these  dialects  (whiich^  kamk  their 
radical  and  grammatical  resemblance,  s^pear  all  to  have  had  one 
common  origin)  have  all  extended  themselves  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  natural  features  of  the  country. 

The  people  speaking  the  first  dialect  appear  to  have  extended 
themselves  along  the  coast-line  from  the  northward  and  westward. 
Those  speaking  the  third  dialect  appear  to  have  oome  from  the 
northward  along  Lake  Torrens  and  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  to  have 
spread  themselves  to  the  westward  until  they  met  the  people 
speaking  the  first  dialect^  and  from  the  amalgamation  of  'the  two 
the  second  dialect  appears  to  have  sprung. 

The  people  speaking  the  fourth  dialect  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  northward  down  the  river  Darling  and  its  tributaries, 
and  from  thence  down  the  Murray,  until  they  were  met  by  those 
who  spoke  the  third  and  fifth  dialects. 

Those  who  speak  the  fifth  dialect  seem  to  have  come  along 
the  coast  from  the  eastward  as  far  as  Lake  Albert  and  Lake 
Alexandrina,  and  from  thence  to  have  spread  up  the  river  Murray, 
until  they  were  met  by  the  other  tribes  who  were  coming  from 
the  northward. 

Those  tribes  who  have  spread  along  the  coast-line  appear  to 
have  migrated  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  or  at  all  events  to  have 
occupied  the  greatest  extent  of  country. 

The  only  probable  means  of  tracing  the  direction  from  which 
this  continent  was  ])eopled  appears  to  be  that  of  studying  the 
ranges  of  the  various  dialects,  and  the  directions  in  which  thej 
have  spread,  in  the  manner  I  have  exhibited  on  the  accompanying 
map ;  and  as  the  lapse  of  every  year  renders  the  accomplishmeDt 
of  this  object  more  difficult,  I  would  venture  to  request  your 
Lordship  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  different  authorities  on 
this  continent,  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  aborigines 
in  the  difTerent  districts  in  their  vicinity.  It  would  be  especially 
desirable  that  vocabularies  of  the  languages  on  the  northern  coast 
should  be  collected  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  one  of  these  dialects 
should  be  found  to  coincide  with  one  of  those  spoken  on  the 
southern  coast,  then  the  line  of  migration  from  one  point  to  the 
other  might  be  considered  to  be  very  nearly  determined.  The 
map  which  I  ha\'e  now  the  honour  to  transmit,  and  which  shows 
(approximately  only)  the  range  of  nearly  all  the  southern  dialectSy 
affords  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  continent  was 
peopled  from  the  northward,  and  that  the  lines  of  migration  were 
along  the  coast  and  the  great  Y^ter  drainages  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  in  all  the  vocabularies  which 
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I  have  tranumtted  from  South  Australia^  one  common  system 
of  orthography  has  been  adopted ;  and  that  the  different  writers 
of  the  vDcabiilariesy  haviiig  previously  agreed  upon  one  common 
method  of  n^resenUng  somidi*  has  rendered  these  records  much 
more  eaiiq>lete  and  valuable  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been. 


V. — Satne  Bemarks  upen  the  Freezing  of  Streame  in  North 
Amtrieay  in  eanneman  with  the  eofpased  Canffelatian  of  their 
Somroee  in  High  Latitudes^    By  Albxandbb  C.  Andebson, 

At  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Captain 
Wasbin^^ton,  upon  reading  Professor  Von  Baer  s  communication 
respecting  the  frozen  ground  of  Siberia,  made  allusion  to  an 
adventure  of  the  Baron  Wrangel's,  near  Y'^kutsk  ;*  and  inferred 
that  the  members  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  must^  in  their 
frequent  journeys,  have  encountered  similar  adventures,  tending 
to  the  same  conclusion — namely^  the  freezing  of  the  sources  even 
of  considerable  streams,  in  high  latitudes,  during  the  winter 
season. 

Though  far  from  seeking  to  invalidate  Baron  Wrangel's  state- 
ment, I  cannot  but  think  that  the. inference  deduced  from  it  is 
incorrect.  Circumstances  nearly  similar  (though  on  a  far  less 
conspicuous  scale)  have  occurred  to  myself  and  others  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  during  winter  in  this  country ;  but  every 
instance  that  I  have  met  with  or  heard  of  may,  I  conceive,  be 
referred  to  the  following  simple  explanation. 

But  it  is  first  necessary  that  attention  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
cess  by  which  the  congelation  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  termed 
freezing)  of  rapid  streams  is  effected.  To  this  end,  wherever  the 
current  runs  with  any  considerable  velocity,  it  is  first  necessary 
that  the  stream  become  choked  with  drift  ice,  first  formed  in  the 
slack  water  near  the  banks,  and  afterwards  disengaged  and  driven 
away  by  the  current.  Dense  packs  are  thus  at  length  formed  ; 
and  these,  being  stopped  in  different  parts  by  the  projecting 
angles  of  the  shore,  are  soon  consolidated  by  the  cold  into  a  firm 
and  stationary  mass ;  with  occasional  vacancies,  however,  owing  to 
the  unequal  obstruction  of  the  packs.  These  openings,  though 
in  process  of  time  their  dimensions  become  much  contracted,  are 
kept  from  closing  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  even  when  the 
cold  is  very  severe.     Were  it  not  for  the  packs  formed  and  ar- 

*  See  *  Namtire  of  an  Szpedition  to  t!j«  Polar  Sea.'  By  Admiral  P.  Von  ITrarigel. 
BditMi  by  Li«it.-C«&.  Sabiue,  AJl.y  r.BJ9.    3nd  edition,  p»  36^--£d. 
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rested  as  we  have  explsuaedy  tbe  agitated  wtdei*a  woiitl  bemiteV) 
tained  open  throughout;  a  fact  evineed  by  the •curcnmstaiioB  thal^ 
even  in  very  high  lalitude%  some  9treama»-'«iick  Bt  the  Bears 
Lake  Biver,  iastaoced  by  Dr.  Riebardwo-r»-are  iterer  fit^Een :  noti 
as  that  gentleman  0^ppps^^  CMfiAQOOuotOf  ibfeir  Vftpiiitf  oaWlyi ' 
but  simply  because  their  course  i^^too  sh^rt.  «s  oovlpared  ttlh  the 
breadthj  to  permit  a  suffieient  aaeut>iul«|io«i<»£  diiikid^  tir  jqco«-i 
sion  a  stoppage.  For  this  tv^skkhi  the  upfwr  pmt^i^f  ^ixrers  (aBtR 
ting  the. consideration  of  sfniags^apart)  ace 'never  oongesded  fimnr 
side  to  side,  ahove  the  spo^  where  the  .ftOfmssuliMia^f  drifrfirBt 
chokes  the  p^sageu  Uodiar  'the  .fx^tteurrani  ciimimstaoees  wfaich; 
I  have  stated,  it  may  be  assumied  as  e  geaeitsi  lniith(tbnt  n&atreun 
is  too  rapid  to  adqait  of  congelaUan ;  «od  the.  onl^'  ebntf afaliei 
difC^rence  between  the  most  ra|>id.slQe«tii9  .aid  tksseof  moieiiraK 
derate  velocity,  is  that  the  formeii4>resent  aft  etctffemlelj'cuggodb 
surfai^e^  owing  to  tfa^  forcible  pi^trufeion^ief.  huge  Uockft'of  io^ 
during  the.  first  ohstpuctioaof  Uie  packs  ;  wb^«r:that  oir.tbec'latM' 
is  comparatively  levels  on  account  K>f.  the.  smaller  •degree  df  :foved 
exerted  against  the  oomponant  bloek^  by  ibe  cUnrent;  JTIae^emi^' 
ence  of  these  hwrdigmmh  &%  the  C^anac&MMr  tersi' thfivcuggad? 
pr4>jectioas  ^pon  the  ice,  is„  I  mjay  temark^  at  iner^r^ serious 'iOH 
pedientto  the  traveller's  pn^ressl^upon  the  ),surfaea(}0|f  ><ra(pi«L 
streams*  •   „  .    ■     '    •    .       !■•.:..• 

To  proceed  more  directly  to  the  points. under  ooosideratuni* 
The  obstruction  of  the  packs  in  any  particular  reach  of  a*  river 
necessarily  causes  ^  temporary  retardaCioo.af  ^  the  ctu^rtot;  \xf 
which  the  water  ia  the  superior  vicinity  is  raised*  for  a  short  pe«*' 
riod,  perhaps  4  or  5,  feet,  or  even  rootyew  abov^  its  previous  leveL 
In  some  positions  the  body  of  ice  aequireB  suf&nient  firmness  be* 
fore  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  to  maintaniiitsposititta  luideK 
these  circumstances ;  but  this  occurs,  I  am  ineliined  to  believe^ 
only  upon  small  streams^  or  upon  the  -  minor  chmn^  of  laige 
streams.  Some  of  the  latter,  being  filled  ujtonthense  o£  tfaa 
water,  are  again  reduced  to  their  previous  stale  of  partial  or  total 
dryness  as  soon  as  the  superfluity  is  drained  off  by  the  main 
channel.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  tfaat»  in  the  interim,  the  accu-« 
mulation  of  drift  might,  in  severe  weather,  be  rendered  so  cxxpapoct 
as  to  maintain  its  position  over  a  narrow  snr£aoe  at  the  greatest 
height  to  which  the  water  had  risen.  Possibly,  too^  under  the 
intense  cold  of  extreme  latitudes,  a  large  stream  might  become  in 
like  manner  bridged  over,  and  retain  its  elevated  position  nnder 
the  same  circumstances.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  description  which 
have  come  under  my  knowledge,  the  weight  of  an  unsupported 
mass  of  any  considerable  breadth  occasioned  it  invariably  to  sub- 
side as  the  waters  retired  :  and,  iDdeed»  to  judge  by  analogy  from 
the  construction  of  artificial  bridges,  it  seems  to  be  evident  thatlMi 
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perfecdy  flat  mirfaoe  <rf  any  grMi  breadth  can  sustain  its  own 
weiffht  with  no  other  support  than  that  afforded  at  the  sides.* 

Upon  small  streams,  i  maj  add,  more  especially  In  mountainous 
positions^  the  like  effscts  are  sometimes  pi^oduced  by  their' being 
froieB  at  a  tive  when  they  are  flooded  by  previous  thaws,  which 
not  unfireqnentty  occur  in  the  autumn.  In  such  cases,  as  sodn  as 
the  raperflnous  waters  ran  off,  the  ice  is  found  to  be  in  like  man^ 
ner  eleraled  preportionably  afoote  the  surface :  nay,  in  some  in- 
atanoes  of  extremely  insigniAcant  brooks,  whose  sources  are  quite 
tfapenScial,  a  total  desiccation  of  the  #aters  may  ensue.  But  iii 
«rdinaiy  streamlets  I  never  witnessed  this  to  take  place. 

Under  one  or  the  oUier  of  these  riews,  may  it  not  be  supposed 
that  Baron  Wrangel  must  have  chanced  to  ali^t  either  upoh  a 
stream  circumstanced  as  thait  last  ^desch bed,  or  upon  the  drained 
small  ana-fatanch  of  a  larger  stream  ?  The  latter  supposition  is 
the  moie  probable,  sfaiee  the  scene  of  the  Bdron's  adhrenture  is 
described  as  a  *'  large  river  ;*'  a  shallow  offset  of  which  might,  as 
I  trust  I  hare  shown,  and  as  I  have*  sometinies  witnessed,  have 
been  easily  drained,  either  partially  or  totally,  without  implying 
iJbe  failure  of  the  uana)  supply  in  the  main  channel,  or  the  con- 
geiation  of  the  sources«t  Thi^view  of  the  subject,  moreover,  de- 
rives support  from  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  ice  vihs  evi- 
dently insuflicient  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  loaded  horse ;  and  \%  is 
therefore  scarcely  credible  that  a  flat  surCace  of  any  considerable 
eKtent»  possessing  no  greater  tenacity  Uian  this  ap]iears  to  have 
had,  could  have  sustained  its<fwn  unsupported  weight.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  ice  from  whidi  the  water  has  retired  \i 
invariably  weaker  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  surface,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  being  deprived  of  the  support  aflbrded 
by  the  water,  but  in  point  of  actual  tetiacity .  Scheoltioys  at  home, 
for  this  reason,  term  it  "  cat's  ice." 

Under  the  impression  that  this  exposition  of  Baron  Wrttngel's 
adventure  will  tend  to  discountenance  the  inference  that  the 
soorces  of  streams  of  any  magnitude  are  affected  by  the  e&ternal 
temperature,  I  shall  hazard  some  further  remarks  upon  subjects 
which  may  be  presumed  to  bear  indirect  reference  to  the  existence 
of  perpetual  ground-ice. 

The  open  spaces  occurring  upon  the  frosen  surfaces  of  rivers 
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*  The  Mitbor  m  perfbotly  rigbt,  if  fbe  0tirAu!d  be  indeed  JUti,  i.  #.,  horizontal ;  but 
laiS«  and  lapid  rivect  are  known  to  h«t9  a  cooyex  ma^ce^  and  if  the  icy  ooTering 
aaumM  thif  form,  it  may,  a«  in  the  case  of  what  are  termed  flat  arche*,  bear  oot  only 
its  own  weight,  but  a  considetable  addition  to  it  without  breaking. — Ed.  ^ 

t  I  wDold  with  much  defeiencse  loggest  that  the  mere  mppoiition  of  thii  eotigelation 
involves  a  phyeioal  imaoMibiUty }  for  it  ovgfat,  perhaps,  to  be  iiifeivrd  that  the  johtew 
ranean  waters,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  be  generated,  if  thus  imprisoned,  would 
probably  occasion  effects  eqiial  to  those  of  confined  g^unpowder,  or  of  a  pent-up 
volcano. 
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are  by  the  Canadians  termed  '' mares  T*  a  name  applied  likewise 
to  another  variety  of  these  openings,  whose  origin  is  in  reality  veij 
different,  though  upon  superficial  observation  the  two  are  apt  to 
be  confounded.  The  latter  variety  is  generally — I  ovght  pedu^is 
to  say  invariably — ^met  with  at  the  outlet  of  lakes,  or  at  the  spot 
where  a  tribntsry  enters ;  and  frequently  in  deep  skif^^ish  streams 
and  other  positions  where  the  eaLQifting.  csttses  sisulacly  psevasL 
Subaqueous  springs  are  in  these  (last  T)  ca^es  the  obviovs  tmamt. 
These  "  tnares,''  or  pools>  theogh  perfeotly  qmeseent^  bre  nut 
affected  by  the  most  intense  cold,  if  we-except  thai;  «pa&  tine 
protracted  continuance  of  severe  weather,  their  dimensions  are 
somewhat  contracted ;  but  upqsi  the  ndaxation  of  the  cold,  they 
quickly  recover  their  former  size.  Indeed  the  ^'nutres*^  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  natural  economy ;  since  Providence,  in 
his  bountiful  care,  has  thus  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  the  source  of  a  constant  renewal  of  the  atmospheric  air — 
another  beautifnl  exemplification  of  that  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  which  pervades  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

Hence  it  appears  that  springs  are,  in  these  latitudes,  endowed 
with  a  certain  average  d^;ree  of  temperatuce,  which  is  adequate 
under  all  circumstances  to  prevent  the  speedy  congelation  ;  and 
the  common  hydrostatic  law  of  course  secures  a  constant  reoe«ral 
of  the  freshly-emitted  water  at  the  surface  during  winter.  Un* 
fortunately,  owing  to  my  having  had  the  misfortune  to  break  ths 
only  thermometer  to  which  I  had  access,  I  cannot  state  with  pre« 
dsion  the  temperature  of  the  springs.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
from  laU  50^  to  53°,  where  the  miean  annual  temperature  is  com- 
paratively low,  the  phenomenon  is  even  more  consfncuous  than  in- 
more  genial  positions  lying  at  a  lower  level :  and  in  crossing  these 
mountains  between  Uie  heads  of  the  Athabasca  and  Fraaer*s 
River,  at  different  times,  from  October  to  February,  of  several 
years,  I  have  witnessed  the ''  mares'^  in  their  usual  condition,  whether 
under  the  influence  of  the  early  frosts,  or  when  subjected  to  the 
intense  cold  of  mid- winter.  A  remark  which  has  alsD  been  made 
by  other  travellers  in  more  northerly  parts. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  if  perpetual  ground-iee 
exists  in  these  localities,  all  streams  of  any  magnitude  must  have 
their  origin  below  the  frosen  stratum;  and  likewise  that  the  veins 
of  water  must  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  their  first 
state,  or  gush  up  with  a  velocity  adequate  to  prevent  any  material 
refrigeration  during  the  ascent  On  the  other  hand»  any  streamlet 
that  ceases  to  flow  during  winter  must  obviously  derive  its  ^supply 
from  land-springs. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any  point  directly  connected 

*  French  lyocd  sis^ifyiDg  a  pooL  » 
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If  ith  the  existence  of  perpetual  ground-ice,  which  doahtless  exists 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America  as  well  as  in  Siberia.  In 
Western  Caledonia,  the  most  northern  position  in  which  I  have 
resided  pemanentlj,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  consider- 
aUj  above  the  freeaiDg  point.  Although  in  a  pretty  high  latitude, 
it  shares,  in  common  with  all  positions  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rocky 
liountains,  petfect inMUunity  from  protracted  cold.  In  this  vicinity, 
therefore,  the  ground  is  nefer  permanently  frozen  at  any  depth  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  either  by  digging  or  on  inspecting  the 
kmdslips  that  are  oocasionaUy  formed. 

VI. — Notes  on  African  Geography;  communicated  by  Mr. 

Maoqueen. 

L  Visit  of  Lief  Ben  Saeid  to  the  Great  African  Lake- 

LiiBP  Ben  Saeid,  apparently  a  very  intelKgent  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  born  in  Zanzebar,  of  the  Manmoise  *  tribe,  states 
he  has  been  twice  at  the  Great  Lake  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  for  ivory,  and  describes  his  last  visit  as  follows. 

He  left  Zanzibar  in  the  month  of  September,  1831,  and  landed 
at  a  town  called  Boramy,f  on  the  African  main,  situated  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  the  south  end  of  Zanzibar.  After  remaining 
there  for  some  days,  he  lefl  with  a  caravan,  or  kafila,  of  about  five 
hundred  persons.  He  bad  about  seventy  of  his  own  followers ;  the 
rest  consisted  of  returning  M anmoises.  The  first  day  he  travelled 
a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  on  a  plain  road,  where,  at  half  that 
distance,  they  crossed  a  small  river  called  Mazing.  |  Putting 
tip  at  the  village  of  Qua,  which  is  the  principality  of  a  tribe  called 
Mazeamoo.§  The  next  day  travelled,  about  the  same  distance,  to 
Beonee;||  and  the  next  day  to  a  village  called  Ma  Kunda^ 
-—during  this  journey  crossed  over  a  hill :  next  stage  arrived  at 
Konjee,  and  then  at  Moktanero,  near  which  is  a  river  about  200 
yards  broad,  infested  with  alligators  and  hippopotami.  The  next 
night  slept  at  Deejamora ;  the  next  stage  passed  under  a  high 
range  of  hills  without  vegetation,  the  road  being  sand,  and  which 
has  been  the  case  from  the  time  they  left  the  coast ;  passed 
Kedonda,  and  slept  at  Onegata,  where  two  large  rivers  join ;  slept 
at  Datomee.  P&^n^  between  two  high  hills  at  this  place  there 
is  another  tribe  called  Koto.**    Again  slept  at  Zohgomero,  where 

-^ ■ — • — — I         — 

*  Mono-mo^. — ^Bd«  f  Buro-maji,  Buro-water. — Eo. 

X  TIm  mame  Maaing*  tnsjr  W  o«met,  but  it  ii  nertttheleM  to  be  inspected,  nnee 
the  tract  dracribed  is  inhabited  by  the  Maziiigea.-^£D. 
i  Mosimo. — Ed.  ||  Bioni. — Ed. 

^Maeunda.— Bd.  **  N'cutu.— £d. 
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tlftare  is  a  smftlLereekor  tivi^r;  QsiytinUedotrAf idliiig  4>r' 6  da^ft, 
thuougb  Vaortom  pangeBof  hiUs>  through)  the  count  17  of  the  tribe  of 
Loamby.  The  next  twada.yB  passed  the  townof  Keiuiiig^;  thejlr 
king  is  galled  Keringa'Wf^rha»  If  ho  is  an  U8ait)er;  the  namp  of  the 
tribe  ]«' Wwnefeeti^  this  is  all  a  hilly  Hcountqf.  From  the^oe 
travelled  2  days  to  Marirra ;  the  king  s  naiM,  is  Ne^^boo ;  the 
mme  of  the  tribe  Osagafaf*  (many  sold  in  Zanzibar)  :  at  this 
ploce  th^re  are  two  tiyersi  whieh  irrigate  the  countiy,  and  food  in 
pleDjly;  theve  are  also  numerous  runnin^g  streams  .from ,  the  hilla 
Frotn  Marora  in  one  day  reached  the  Bahar  (the  riyer,  viz.  the 
Lufigi?):  there  is  a  large  river,  called  Matoney^  infested  with 
hippopotami ;  taraveUed  dose  to  the  banks  ^f  the  river  fiK  8  days, 
through  the  tribe  called  Yoaha:^  the  country  is. hilly;  and  we 
were  eonstaatly  falling  in  with  villages^^  at  which  we^lepteverj 
evening ;  when  we  ^ot  to  Powaga«  Travelled  thence,  through  a 
plain  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river  for  5  days  longer 
till  we  reaiched  Osanga;  from  thenoe  proceeded  to  Swgain  3 
days,  leaving  the  river  Matoney  on  our  left  ha^»  the  hills  were  alsQ 
all  left  to  the  south ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  ^country  was  perfecjtly 
levels  principally  sand  and  ironstone :  thence  travelled  for  5  days 
through  the  tribe  of  Toomba;  tho  country  quite  plain^  and  well 
populated — during  the  whole  time  from  leaving  the  coast  had  no 
rain.  .  From  Toomba  to  Jangwera  2  days ;  thence  to  Saogara  3 
days :  no  villages  or  people.  Sangara  forms  the  east  limit  of  the 
Manumuse  (Mono^mo^i)  tribe,  and  one  of  .the  kin^  lives  there ; 
from  this  to  the  lake  is  occu^pied  by  the  Msji^numu^e  (Mono*moezi) 
tribe,  which  is  under  four  independent  sovereigns :  the  people  are 
very  honest  and  civil  to  strangers;  no  ins^tance  has  occurred  of  ill 
treatment  or  injury.  The  road  \d  the  lake  is  plain,  without  hills* 
Sangara  to  Ganda  5  days,  quite  plain>  country  well  populated}  more 
so  than  before  entering  the  Maaumuse  (Mono-moeci)  country* 
Sheep  eight  for  one  dollar,  bullocks  four  for  one  dollar ;  but  they 
prefer  a  quarter  of  a  dollar's  value  of  cotton  cloth.  From  Ganda 
to  Shesha  3  days ;  here  is  a  sultan  or.  king :  the  app^rance  of  the 
country  as  before.  Hence  to  Sanje^  5  days;  her^  another  sheik 
or  sultan  :  at  this  place  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron-ore — coun- 
try quite  level.  From  this  latter,  place  to  Sagosee  2  daya^  country 
as  before ;  thence  Ogaree  3  daysi  where  there  is  a  very  large  river 
called  Magrazie,  with  numerous  hippopotami  in  it.  From  this 
place  to  the  Grand  Lake  is  12  days»  through  a  country  called 
Oha,  a  plain  level  country :  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  the  grea4; 
Sultan  of  the  Manumuse  (Mono-m4>ezi)»  whose  minister  s  name  is 
Kegaw ;  the  appearance  of  the  people  near  the  lake  is  that  of  the 
Abyasiiuans*.    The  whole  time  from  the  shore  of  Africa  being  140 

■      . ..  ,    ■      ■  ■  I        ■■I.I        .  ,  . 
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days,  or  4^  months,  on  the  road;  and  during' vrhich  time  we  tra- 
velled 62  days,  at  e^ut  the  rate  of  9  or  10  English  miles  daily ; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  aseertaiomg  the  exaet  distanca 

The  extent  Of  the  Manumuse  (Mono-moexi)  eouatjy  is  about 
2  months  fVom  N.  to  S.,  and  fix>m  E.  to  W.  1^  month.  In 
standing  tm  (he  banks  of  the  lake  it  can  be  seen  aci^t,  in  liie 
same  manner  as  from  Zanzibar  to  the  main  (which  is  24  Englidi 
miles).  Several  islands  were  dbservable  in  it.  On  leaving  the 
African  coast  we  tmveHed  in  a  direction  for  the  first  month  about 
two  points  S.  of  where  the  sun  sets,  and  afterwards  continued  to 
travel  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  river  called  Magrazie  takes  its  origin  from  the  lake,  and 
disembogues  itself  kito  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Lindy  and 
Keelwa;  and  I  am  sure  the  rivers  Lindy  and  Masovyre  are 
branches  from  it.  Across  the  lake  there  is  a  great  trade  of  ivory» 
oil.  of  a  red  colour,  and  slaves  like  those  of  Nubia.  There  is  a 
trade  carried  on  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  W.  coast ;  it 
eonsists  of  white  and  blue  cotton  doths,  and  some  broadK;loths, 
wrhich  are  bartered  for  ivory.  The  time  taken  to  reach  the  W.  coast 
from  the  lake  is  about  4  months.  For  two  trassalors*  of  beads 
you  get  fonr  of  ivory ;  the  beads  costing  about  five  dollars  per 
tfass^a. 

Never  heard  of  the  dwarf  human  species  spoken  of:  the  people 
near  the  lake  are  fairer  than  those  near  the  coast.  There  is  a  great 
sea  or  swell  on  the  lake  when  the  wind  blows  fresh  t  and  it  is  well 
known  by  all  the  people  there  that  the  river  which  goes  through 
Egypt  takes  its  source  and  origin  from  the  lake.  The  banks  of  the 
lake  are  composed  of  sand-hills,  thrown  up  by  the  waves ;  the  water 
is  very  deep,  with  great  quantities  of  fish.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  Yoah ;  they  are  circumcised,  and  call 
themselves  Mohamhiedans.  Some  of  the  boats  are  6  fathoms  long, 
Tery  narrow,  and  without  sails.  The  Manumuse  (Mono-moezi) 
are  pagans ;  and  both  sexes  go  nearly  naked.  Near  the  lake,  and 
through  the  Mono-moezi  country  there  are  no  horses  or  camels^ 
but  plenty  of  asses  and  a  few  elephants.  In  travelling  in  the 
country  fttnn  the  B.  side  to  the  lake  there  is  no  danger ;  and  from 
the  W.,  by  paying  a  Tittle  to  the  different  sultans,  they  would 
forward  you  with  the  greatest  safety.  During  the  whole  distance 
the  people  with  the  camvan  were  healthy;  they  got  plenty  of 
good  and  cheap  food  and  water.  The  houses  on  the  road  and 
at  the  lake  are  made  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  grass ;  no  upper 
stories,  nor  is  there  any  chimney.  Dogs  are  very  numerous  and 
troublesome,  some  of  a  very  large  kind. 
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Does  not  know  in  what  direction  the  great  body  of  the  l&ke  ex- 
tends, but  thinks  to  the  westward  of  S. 

N.  B. — The  Masogra  mer^  here*  mentioned,  is  too  doubt  (He 
Luffia  or  CuaT9,  but  named  the  Matogre  or  Masagofa,f  from 
the  country  of  this  name^  which  country  is  situated  in  V  25'  S.  lat., 
and  betwixt  36''  and  37""  £.  long. 

II.  Information  obtained  from  Thomoi  JVagga»  an  African* 

This  man  is  at  present  in  this  country :  he  had  beeo  previously, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  yaars^  on  board  of  a  British  man-of^-war ;  and 
liberated  from  slavery  about  the  year  18 1£  or  1816.  He  »  a 
native  of  a  country  which  he  calls  Kimcoul ;  and  which,  as  far  as 
the  accounts  which  he  gires  are  correct*  must  be  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tsbadda»  in  about  10°  N.  and  18''  to  19^  E.  He 
was  eiuustly  68  days  actually  travelling  from  thmce  to  Calabar, 
and  always  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  From  the  rate  at 
which  he  travelled,  and  the  time  occupied^  he  must  have  made 
good  at  least  10  geographical  miles  daily,  if  not  more.  He  states 
that  Donga  was  6  days'  journey,  on  foot,  eastward  from  his 
country ;  that  he  had  been  there,  Us  country  having  been  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  people  of  that  district ;  that  there  were 
plenty  of  rivers,  great  and  small,  in  the  country  of  Donga ;  that 
they  were  not  the  same  as  the  river  in  his  country,  but  ran  in  an 
opposite,  or  rather  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction.  He  waa 
very  closely  questioned  about  his  knowledge  of  this  place^  and  be 
always  adhered  to  the  statement  that  he  knew  it  perfectly.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  beard  of  a  country  called  Ferttee,  to  the 
eastward  of  his  country  and  of  Donga.  He  gave  tlie  name  of 
every  place  or  town  at  which  he  halted  in  his  journey  to  the  coast. 
Gold  and  silver  were  abundant  in  Ferttee. 

In  his  country,  he  says,  there  is  a  great  river  called  Ayah, 
broader  than  the  Thames.  It  comes  from  the  E.,  and  runs  to 
the  W.  or  the  setting  sun.  Its  course  from  his  country  passed 
first  through  a  place  called  Komse,  second  Mongell,  third  I^mbe, 
and  fourth  MondcU.  In  his  way  westward  he  passed  several  rivers, 
but  all  smaller,  except  one  about  midway ;  and  they  all  ran  in 
the  direction  of  and  to  join  the  Great  River.  This  river  is  joined 
on  both  sides  by  small  streams.  During  the  dry  season  the  Great 
River  is  about  3  feet  deep,  ^fhere  are  no  canoes  on  the  Great 
River :  the  people  either  swim  across  it  or  pass  it  on  raAs<  Duringr 
the  rainy  season  there  is  plenty  of  hail;  the  children  pii^  it  up  and 
put  it  in  their  mouths  as  amusement*  as  it  makes  them  feel  cold : 

it  lies  three  or  four  hours  on  the  ground  before  melting.     Plenty  of 
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hills,  Qome.  of  them  so  high  aa  to  be  always  white  with  snow  or  hail. 
Rain  sometimes  incessant  throughout  the  year;  sometimes  dry. 
Old  people  make  rain  fall-^make  fires  and  ofierings  to  bring  it. 
Mcuiy  shooting-stars  or  eometo :  these  nm  like  serpents^  and  ex« 

})lode«  TiH8  takes  place  before  the  kings  die.  Thunder  and 
ightning  very  heavy,  and  very  frequent.  There  are  plenty  of 
elephants  and  monkeys ;  the  monkeys  do  no  hard  work.  There 
are  plenty  of  cows  and  horses;  but  these  are  never  employed  in 
wdrk.  There  are  plenty  of  sheep,  goats,  and  tiger-cats.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  fish  in  the  rivers :  both  men  and  women  catch 
them  \A  nets;  tiiiese  oets  are  made  of  a  kind  of  grass  or  hemp. 
There  are  plenty  of  crocodiles  and  alligators:  the  people  eat 
them»  and  also  the  guana :  sometimes  the  crocodile  kills  people 
in  the  river.  There  are  plenty  of  large  trees  and  plenty  of  brush. 
TThe  houses  are  made  round;  they  are  built  of  mud,  thatched  all 
over,  and  have  small  fire-places.  They  have  plenty  of  fowls. 
Hach  kind  of  stock  live  separately.  Hiey  have  plenty  of  Guinea 
com  and  Indian  corn ;  plenty  of  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  of  a  de- 
scription resembling  beet- root. 

They  have  as  many  wives  as  they  like :  the  king  has  ten,  or 
more.  They  have  many  slaves,  which  are  either  bought  or  taken 
in  war.  There  are  also  plenty  of  yellow  and  brown  people — God 
made  them  as  well  as  the  blacks:  the  brown  or  red  coloured 
people  come  with  camels  to  buy  slaves,  &c. ;  these  red  people 
bring  the  camels  in  order  to  carry  themselves  and  their  goods. 
His  country  made  war  with  different  nations — one  called  Koome, 
another  Korre^  a  third  Komante,  and  a  fourth  Juke :  the  latter  are 
marked  like  the  New  Zealanders.  All  these  nations  are  black, 
and  speak  different  languages.  In  his  country  they  make  images 
of  wood  and  worship  them :  they  also  pray  to  stones.  The  com- 
mon people  build  their  images  of  clay.  They  also  build  a  large 
image  with  stone ;  this  image  only  the  king  and  courtiers  worship : 
they  make  him  like  a  man,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  in  order  to  give 
him  victuals  to  eat,  consisting  of  flesh,  fowls,  &c. 

Thomas  Wogga  is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  but  without  any  of 
the  real  negro  countenance,  such  as  the  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  &c. 
He  is  now  consiilerably  advanced  in  years,  but  when  young  must 
have  been  a  good-looking  man.  His  country  marks  are  numerous 
and  full.  He  describes  the  general  features  of  his  own  county>  and 
of  those  through  which  he  travelled,  with  considerable  clearness; 
but,  like  every  other  African  black,  he  can  give  no  explanation 
about  names  of  places  which  are  known  to  us  from  other  quarters, 
or  of  geographical  bearings  and  distances,  with  any  precision,  ex* 
cept  as  from  E.  to  W.,  or  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  or  by 
the  sun  being  to  the  N.  or  the  S.  of  the  road. 
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The  following  is  a  more  particular  description  of  his  route 

Dayi. 


Kimcoul  to  Uppe 
Uppe  to  Auzilliga 
Auzilliga  to  Ocoom  • 
Ocoom  to  Mousookko 
MouBookko  to  Ungwa 
Ungwa  to  Uvangah  • 
Uvangah  to  Umblisse 
UmbUsae  to  New  Calabar 


1 
I 

7  (bng  journeys.) 

4 

6 
30  (constant  trsTel.) 

9 
10 


Total     .     68  days. 

Uppe  is  1  day  from  the  great  river  Ayah.  At  Auzilliga  there 
is  a  considerable  river,  but  smaller  than  the  Ayah :  it  runs  west- 
ward to  join  the  latter.  At  Ocoom  there  is  a  river,  called  Moniah^ 
not  so  large  as  the  Ayah.  Ocoom  is  N.  of  the  large  river,  and 
not  far  from  it.  Ocoom  River  not  far  from  Great  River.  Plenty 
of  yams  and  tobacco  at  Ocoom.  There  is  no  river  at  Monsookko, 
but  plenty  of  water  from  springs.  The  women  here  have  very 
large  heads.  There  are  large  hills  here,  but  not  so  large  as  those 
in  his  country.  Plenty  of  brush.  Ungwa  is  a  large  town,  with  a 
river  20  yards  broad,  but  deep.  There  is  no  river  at  Uvangah :  it 
is  a  large  town,  with  plenty  of  bush  in  it  and  around  it ;  there  are 
many  hills  in  its  vicinity,  some  large  and  some  small.  Between 
Ungwa  and  Uvangah  one  river,  not  fordable;  swam  across  it«  No 
river  from  Uvangah  to  Umblisse ;  but  the  country  is  hilly,  with 
plenty  of  water  from  springs  and  rivulets.  From  Umblisse  to 
New  Calabar  the  country  is  flat.  In  these  journeys  the  people 
of  the  caravan  carried  each  yams  for  their  food. 
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Abdu-l  Kiri,  158,  €t  aeq. 

Abvinnia,  187,  21%  234. 

Achadas,  plain  of,  376,  377. 

Achelunda,  or  O-calunga,  laki^  ISt^'BOS. 

Achilles,  race-coiine  of,  354. 

AdeUidcy  rirer,  ML 

Aidao,  gulf  of,  145,  149, 151, 156. 

Ad  ibn   Aus  ibn  Irem   iba  Sham  fibn 

NGh  (Noah},  tribe.  111. 
Adjarah-Sfi«  nvti^  W7. 
Agiia  Ateda,  278.  .' 
— -  Feuca,  278. 

dePao,381. 

AgowB,  or  A^Ua  or  Qkpm,  «f  Afcyi- 

aiiua,  189. 
Ajuricaba,  a  ehief,  96. 
AkH,  the  fiunily  of,  121. 
Alacxaoas,  islandg,  237. 
Alagoa,  275. 

Albert,  lake,  164, 182, 183. 
Alligator,  riyer,  964. 
Alum  Bill,  343. 
Amaxoua,  65. 

Axnbios,  tribe,  189,  193,  195. 
America,  freeiing  of  itreaiBt  In  lf«ltb, 

367,flJP9. 
Ameita,  river,  349,  350. 
Andad,  118. 

Angas,  Mr.  O.  F.,  161, 170,  171. 
Angola,  186,  187. 
Angra  Frio,  217. 
Annamaboe,  347. 
Antonio,  cape,  326. 
Anziki,  people,  187, 188. 
Aramatau,  river,  76,  88. 
Arawaaks,  tribe,  84. 
Archipelago,  Indian,  358«  869. 
Aripai,  river,  6. 
Arroyo  de  Cheltet)ec,249. 

Jaboncillo,  251,106. 

— — —  Palencio,  255. 

Paula,  248. 

Meluco,  256, 157. 

del  Trapiche,  145, 148. 

Arm,  iflandi,  361. 

Ana&h,  350. 

Arthur,  Meiirf.,  174. 

Artoin,  300,«/M9. 

Aruangoa,  river,    197,  116^  127,  118, 

232,233. 
Athabasca,  river,  370. 
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Atondo,  or  Wotondu),  kiugdou  of,  1^. 
Atoraia,  tribe,  26. 
Atumba,  207. 
Auitislia,  358. 

,  dialects  of,  365,  ^t  §§q, 

Aa«lniliMi4)«ik,  861,  362^  868. 

■  ranges,  364. 
AuxIlL'ga,  376. 
Awaricuru,  river,  6. 
Awarre-teq^i,  mountaii^  14. 
Ayi^  mer,  373, 374. 
Axores,  the,  258. 

Bsb-el-Mandeb,  ftiaita  of,  156,  IM. 
Bacancala,  river,  21^  220,  222. 
Balaf,  or  Belat,  winds,  147. 
Ba-1  Haff,  151. 
Banca»  inland,  360. 
Banda,  sea,  361. 
Bander  Ging^re,  127. 

•^ Hattab,  106. 

■  ■     ■  Nua,  119. 

Risut,  U6. 

Sherdebat,  188. 

■       I      Zegii^,  141. 
Barakutjo,  triba»  84. 
Barker,  mount,  183. 
Barrendowen,  325,  326. 
Bartolomeo,  peak  of,  280. 
Bat6m,  296. 
Baudiu,  167. 
Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo»  236. 

■  Galveston,  286, 137. 
^—  Hajarah,  144. 

Jinierah,  126. 

of  Navigators,  31 1. 

Beards  Lake  river,  368. 
Bei»  Ak— d,  sub-tribe,  1 U. 

—  Alyan,  id,.  111. 

Arfat,  irf..  111. 

Efrit,u/.,111. 

— —  Hushi,  id.f  111. 

Jeiiat,  id,  11 1. 

Kaishat,«l,  111. 

—  Osman,  idL,  1 1 1. 

3ahii,id.,  111. 

Zehad,ui:,  lU. 

Belengi,  river,  221. 
Benguela,  192. 
Benomotapa,  185. 

Benson,  mount,  170,  183, 184. 
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Beonee,  871. 

Berberah,  151. 

Bernoulli],  cape,  167,  169,  183,  184. 

Beser,  204. 

BillitoD,  island,  360. 

Bir  Inkiliz,  135. 

Black  Sea,  352. 

Bligh,  Captain,  37. 

Bomba,  territory,  216. 

Bonney,  Mr.,  160,  169,  172,  177. 

Bonney*s  Creek,  183. 

— : ,  lake,  172,  184. 

*■  waterholet,  164. 

Boppol,  mountain,  313. 
Boramy,  371. 

Borneo,  island,  358,  360,  361. 
Borytthenes,  352^  354, 355,  356. 
Botchka,  299. 
Boug,  riyer,  352, 353. 
Boyne,  river,  321. 
Boyuni,  506. 
Bracefelfs  Head,  312. 
Brady's  Island,  310. 
Bremer,  river,  163. 
Bridgewater,  cape,  175. 
Brisbane,  river,  307,  310,  316. 

town,  307. 

Brothers,  islands,  151. 
Brown's  Cape,  313. 

Head,  312. 

Bue,  river,  227. 

Buey,  Isla  del,  245. 

Buradi,  bird,  9. 

Burnt  Island,  145»  151. 

Buromaji,  206,  207,  231. 

Burr,  Mr.  T.,  160. 

Burukutuau,  mountain,  12, 14,  15. 

Butua,  kingdom  of,  196. 

Cabombo,  225. 
Caginrigi,  river,  218. 
Caliaber,  plain,  296. 
Calabar,  373. 

Calalimo,  valley  of  the,  218. 
Caldeiras,  the,  270,  278. 
Caledonia,  Western,  371. 
Callau-callau,  bird,  10. 
Camboja,  360. 
Cambojan  range,  360. 
Campeche,  236,  237. 
Camu,  river,  63. 
Canal  Creek,  306. 
Candelaria,273,274. 
Cannegoa,  river,  221 . 
Caiming  Downs,  305. 
Canuku,  mountains,  6. 
Cape  Antonio,  236. 

Bridgewater,  175. 

Catoche,  236. 

Coast,  347. 

of  Good  Hope,  192. 

-  Guardafui,  158. 


Cape  Isolette,  142, 143. 

de  Joffa,  184. 

Martin,  172, 184. 

—  Moreton,  310. 

Lannes,  172,  184. 

St.  Anthony,  157. 

CapeUas,  273. 

Caphiwuin,  streamlet^  52,  58,  64. 

Capbu,  river,  52, 65. 

Caramusin,  mountain,  59. 

Carawayanna,  tribe,  84. 

Carcinitis,  354. 

Caribs,97. 

Carmen,  Isla  del,  244. 

CarribeanSea,236. 

Carucuige,  river,  225,  227. 

Casandajrara,  207. 

Casasi,  river,  216. 

Cassongi,  214,  215,  231. 

Catanga  country,  225. 

Cataract,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  s,  90. 

Catini,  206. 

Catoche,  cape,  236. 

Catoruta,  river,  219,  221,  222, 232. 

Catuau-uru,  river,  14. 

Cavoli,  206. 

Cavula-ncungo,  river,  221. 

Caiala,  river,  218. 

Cecil  Plains,  310. 

Celebes,  islands,  360,  361. 

Cberim,  river,  194,  195. 

Cbersouesus,  353. 

Chicarongo,  190. 

Chicati,  river,  256. 

Chilapa,  river,  248, 251,  252. 

Chilapilla,  249. 

Chiltepec  river,  245,  246. 

Chire,  the,  river,  197,  198. 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  353. 

Coal  on  the  Montezuma  river,  240. 

Cobourg  Peninsula,  359. 

Cocoipetyans,  tribe,  78. 

Cojinicuil,  river,  252,  256. 

Cola,  or  Angola,  225. 

Comoro  Islands,  232. 

Compass,  variation  of,  on  the  coast  of 

Arabia,  151,  ei  ttq. 
Conda  Irungo,  mountain,  221. 
Condamine,  river,    305,  308,  321,  323, 

324. 
Condoha,  stream,  208,  209. 
Congo,  186,187,192. 
Coorong,  river,  164. 
Coppermine  River,  333. 
Cora,  506. 

Corentyne,  the  great  cataracts  o£  100. 
Corona,  cataract,  17. 
Crimea,  353. 

Cruttenden,  Lieut,  107, 110. 
Cuama,  river,  186, 188,  189, 191. 
Cuavo,  Cuavi|  or  Quavi,  river,  188, 373. 
Cuba,  236. 
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Cuba  Sea,  338. 
CanniDgham  Gap,  30ft. 
CaraMawaka,  12. 
Curia  Muria  Bay,  126, 131. 

Islaudj,  128. 

Curiau,  rirer,  67. 

Curitani,  rirer,  78. 

Curnaijair,  fall,  14. 

Currents   on   flie  Somali    and  Aiabian 

coasts,  149. 
Cursatu,  mountains,  15. 
Cumni,  river,  78,  89. 
Curutoka,  stream,  4. 
Curuwaini,  river,  78. 
Cutari,  river,  78, 85,  88. 
Cutatarua,  cataract,  17. 
Cuyuwini,  river,  39. 

D'Acunha,  96. 

Dampal,  300. 

Danish  Acra,  350, 

Darling  Downs,  the,  305,  325. 

'  range,  361. 

river,  327,  330,  tiitq, 

Darura,  river,  52. 

Datornee,  371. 

Daurai,  settlement,  33. 

Dialects  of  Australia,  365,  et  aeg, 

Diris,119. 

Dease*s  Branch,  stream,  341. 

Dejamora,  371. 

Dembos,  200. 

Denkareko,  people,  203. 

Devil's  Punch-bowl,  173. 

Dhafar,  111,  116,119,122. 

Dnieper,  351,  «/  teq, 

Dnieprovsko'i,  357. 

Dniester,  352,  353. 

Docklopau,  mountun,  18. 

Doht^,  river,  33. 

Donga,  373. 

Dotumi,  206. 

Drios,  tribe,  84,  ti  ttq, 

Dwew6,  mountains  of,  207. 

Eales's  Station,  324. 
Ebanda,  212. 
Eischalli  Tuna,  26,  27. 
Klixa  Uke,  171. 
£1  Jailer,  115. 
BlPoxo  Grande,  255. 
Embacca,  215. 
£ncruciiada,the,  253. 
Erekh  Er-mhib,  137. 
Erekhi  Frahunt,  137. 
Erghi,  297. 

Escobas^  Rancho  de,  248. 
Espiritu  Santo,  river,  185. 

■»  bay  of,  236. 
Essequibo,  river,  40. 
Euxine,  853. 


Fertak,  mount,  113,  157. 
Fayal  da  Leira,  271. 
Feiteiras,  272,  273. 
Ferttee,  373. 
Flinders,  167. 
FortGood  Hope,  335. 
Four-peaked  Rock,  134. 
Frome,  lake,  192. 
Frankincense  country,  128. 
Fraxer's  Islands,  313. 

River,  370. 

Frederick  William's  Cataract,  94. 

Frontera,  254,  257. 

Fumas,  200. 

Furnas,  hot   springs  of,  270,  271,  272, 

275,  281. 
valley,  277. 

Gallas,  nation,  189. 

Galveston,  Bay  of,  236. 

Gambier,  mount,  165,  172, 176,  184. 

Ganda,  372. 

Gangedes,  nation,  189. 

George,  lake,  171. 

Georgetown,  102. 

Gerrhus,  river,  353,  354,  356,  357. 

Gharrah  Bedouins,  129,  ei  uq. 

Ghaur,  137. 

Ghubbet  Curyan  Muryan,  133. 

el-Dhum,  130,  131, 132. 

er-rahib,  135,  138. 

Hasish,  143. 

Giles,  Mr.,  182. 

Gillolo,  361. 

Gisbome,  Mr.,  165,  170,  172,  177,  178. 

Glenelg,  river,  161,  164. 

Grand  Lake,  372. 

Great  Asiatic  Bank,  361. 

Barrier  Reefs,  362. 

Ox  Island,  245. 

River,  373, 374. 

Guarava,  or  Luarava,  river,  222. 
Guardafui,  cape,  158,  «/  teq, 
Guichen,  bay,  170, 171,  180, 183. 
Guidaru,  river,  31,  33. 
Guindes,  nation,  189. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  236,  «/  teq, 

HalTer,  118. 

Raining,  Capt,  2. 

Hajarah,  bay,  144. 

Haiek,  129. 

Hasiki,  island,  140, 

Hasweil,  113. 

Hatil  Dereh,  Sfi,  river,  300. 

Hau,  116. 

Hawdon,  lake,  170, 171, 179. 

Hebba,  298. 

Hemosura,  lake,  194,  195. 

Henty,  Mr.,  175. 

Berries*  Range,  305,  306. 
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Hiabengi,  or  Hianbigi,  or  Zambezi,  river, 

227,  229. 
Higb  Brotber,  island,  153. 
HodgsoD's  Station,  305,  323. 
Honicuri,  bill,  51, 
Hullauiyab,  134. 
Hulton,  Dr.,  107,  UO. 
Hungry  Flat,  325. 
Hypacyris,  river,  353,  354, 356. 
Hypania,  riyer,  353. 

Ibn  Batntah,  129^ 

Imam  of  Muskat,  122. 

Imbief,  orZimbaa,  193. 

Indian  Archipelago,  858,  359. 

Ingomanger,  204. 

Inbambane,  211,  212. 

Inooeta,  248. 

Irem  Dbatu-l-imad,  palace,  1 12. 

Irian,  river,  75,  88. 

Isabella,  venel,  171. 

lila  del  Buey,  245. 

Carmen,  244. 

Iile  of  Bourbon,  232. 
laolette,  cape,  142. 
Ister,  river,  353, 356. 
Ittria,352. 
Itchkaleh  S(i,  river,  300. 

Jagas,  nation,  189,  192,  200. 

Jangwera,  372. 

J^  country,  198. 

Japan,  361. 

Jardet,  or  Jadet,  fort,  116. 

Jaidine,  Lieut.,  I.N.,  127,  160. 

Java,  228,  359,  360,  361. 

Jawani,  123. 

Jebel  All,  124. 

Dekan,  124. 

Habarid,131. 

Jan,  157. 

—  Kixikeri,  127. 

Saflan,  144. 

Jenabi,  tribe,  132. 
Jenicale,  353* 
Jesiia^  Hasan,  154. 

■  Hullaniyah,  island,  135. 

Kibliyah,  133. 

Jezzar,  132. 

Jimba,  305,  306,  308,  321,  et  uq, 

Jinzerah,  bay,  126. 

Joflb,  Cape  de,  184. 

Joliffe's  Beard,  316. 

Jombo,  river,  216. 

Joruk,  river,  297,  tt  mq, 

Jowari,  116. 

Jowasimi  piratei,  136. 

Juke,  nation,  373. 

Rabaiikitza,51. 
Kadapba,  299. 
Kadi&t,  113. 


Kais  ibn  Omar,  116. 

Kai8  ibn  Otman,  116. 

Kalantchak,  354. 

Kamaikariba,  river,  17. 

Kamtscbatka,  361. 

Kara  Dereh  S6,  torrent,  299. 

Karamatahura,  fall,  61. 

Kaset  el  Wadi,  135. 

Kedonda,  371. 

Ked6ji,  river,  206. 

Keelwa,  river,  373. 

Kelnigo,  river,  199,  232. 

Kenukawai,  bill,  52. 

Kersab,  113. 

Kertcb,  353. 

Keshin,  bay,  106,  110. 

Kesid,  113. 

Kesunga,  372. 

Retia-una,  hill,  52. 

Kew^a,  206. 

Khalfan  family,  137. 

Khor  Jeramah,  144. 

Ki  Island,  364. 

Kidonde,  206. 

Kilwa,  187,  191,  192,  201,  234. 

Kimcoul,  country,  373. 

Kingani,  river,  206. 

Kinboum,  354. 

Kirimanjaro,  mountain,  213. 

Kirzawet,  island,  138. 

Kitupe,  stream,  199. 

Kizil  Toprak,  297. 

Kolousir,  151,  158. 

Komanti,  nation,  373. 

Komse,  373. 

Konjee,  371. 

Koome,  nation,  373. 

Korre,  nation,  373. 

Kosa  Djarilgatch,  352. 

Tendra,  352. 

Koto,  371. 

Kubbat  Sheikh  ibn  Ali,  124. 

Sheikh  Hidrus,  124. 

Kuiraton,  12. 
Kundanama,  river,  89. 
Kungombe,  town,  199. 
Kurile,  islands,  361. 

Lac6pede,  bay,  167. 
La  Frontera,  245,  246,  247. 
Lagoa  Secca,  271,  277. 
Laguna,236. 

del  Carpintero,  238. 

de  Terminos,  244,  248. 

del  VientOi  251. 

Uidley's  Ponds,  331,  332. 
Lake  Albert,  164, 182,  183. 

Bonney,  172, 184. 

Eliza,  171. 

Frome,  172. 

George,  171. 

Hawden,  170,  171,  179,  183. 
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Lake  of  Tamiagna,  !M1. 

Victoria,  163,  184. 

Lannes,  cape,  172. 

Laos,  360. 

Laochoo,  361. 

lavuma,  river,  213. 

Leban,  106. 

Lelanda,  or  Lelongo,  river,  186,  note. 

Limestone,  creek,  307. 

Lindy,  river,  373. 

Linfee,  or  Loffih,  river,  208. 

Lesal,  236. 

Liverpool,  river,  364. 

Livuma,  river,  199,  204,  205,  210,  232, 

233. 
Loaxnby,  tribe,  372. 
Loaiida,  219,  231,  232. 
Loena,  or  Roena,  river,  233. 
Loffih,  or  Loffia,  or  Lufiji,  river,  210. 
Lord  Stanley's  Cataract,  97. 
Los  Tres  Brasos,  248. 
Loaisiade  Archipelago,  861. 
Laalaba,  river,  219,  220,  222. 
Luapula,  river,  220,  «t  mq, 
Loarava,  river,  222. 
Lubanzenge,  river,  227,  228. 
Ltibilaje,  river,  218. 
Luburi,  river,  218,  219,  223. 
Larenda,  202,  214,  221,  222,  224,  231, 

232. 
Lucosi,  people,  206. 
Lufiji,  river,  203  to  213,  232,  234,  372. 
Luffia,  river,  373. 
Lufula,  river,  219, 222. 
Luigila,  river,  219. 
Luilhim,  201. 
Luiza,  river,  218. 
Lukelingo,  199,  201, 233,  234. 
Lulica,  river,  218,  219. 
Lutipuca,  river,  221. 
Luviri,  river,  220,  e/  aeq. 

Mabungo,  people,  199. 
Macabirei,  tribe,  189, 193. 
Mackenzie,  river,  341. 
Machinga,  227,  230. 
Macfia,  nations  of  the,  191. 
M'Grath,  Mr.,  164. 
MTherson,  river,  337. 
Maghul  Ispir,  297. 
Magozi,  river,  209,  210. 
Magrazie,  372^  373. 
Mahrah,  tribe.  111. 
Maipurishianiias,  tribe,  84. 
Majbal,  297. 
Majisima,  206. 
Makallab,  146,  149. 
Makatin,  152. 
Makoko,  188. 
Makunda,  371. 
Malay  Peninsula,  860. 
Manaos,  35. 


Manes,  nation,  189. 

Manjava^matone^  or  Cbire  river,  198. 

Manmoise,  37 1. 

Mantatizi,  people,  189. 

Mantu,  people,  204. 

Mauumuse,  Monomoezi,  372^  378. 

Mangissa,  river,  185. 

Maopityans,  tribe,  49,  62,  •/  mq. 

Maradat,  298,  303. 

Maravi,  people,  200,  201,  202. 

y  territory  of  the,  197. 

Marengue,  227. 

Maria,  vessel,  164. 

Maroon  negroes,  86,  tt  atq. 

Marora,  372. 

Maroro,  river,  206,  209. 

Marovini,  river,  89. 

Marrorer,  or  Maroro,  208. 

Martin,  cape^  172,184. 

Maiimba,  tribe,  191,  192. 

Masogra,  river,  373. 

Masoryre,  river,  873. 

Massi,  194. 

Matoney,  river,  207,  372. 

Matuizi,  river,  199. 

Matziendacia,  hills,  14. 

Mawunnarmeketsiba,  hillocks,  15. 

Maseamoo,  tribe,  371. 

Mazingia,  people,  203,  206. 

^-^—  river,  371. 

M'Biza,  Moviza,  193. 

M'bungo,  river,  199. 

Melin&,  191,  192»  193. 

M^n6ruan,  river,  14. 

Merbat,  or  Morbat,  123. 

Meremeng&o,  people,  212. 

Merkuvet,  299. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  236. 

Meyim,  152. 

M'gaita,  206. 

Mil6as,  200,  215,  284. 

Miruvet,  297. 

Misenat,  111. 

Mississippi,  236. 

Mirjao,  or  Muj&o»  peojde^  199,  201. 

Mootis,  353. 

Moktanero,  371. 

Mokundi,  606. 

Mombasa,  187,  190  to  193,  212. 

Mondell,  373. 

Monemugi,  empire,  187,  192,  196. 

Monf  ia,  island,  203. 

Mongell,  373. 

Mouiah,  river,  374. 

Monobocola,  river,  816. 

Monomoeri,  people,  200  to  234. 

Mooomotapa,  186  to  189,  196,  211. 

Monte  Volcam,  270. 

Montezuma,  river,  239,  tt  aeq. 

Morard-de  Gallas,  cap,  167. 

Moravi,  194. 

Morbat,  118  to  127,148. 
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Morembak,  mountains  of,  198,  201, 233. 

Morisuro,  228,  232,  234. 

Mororo,  206,  207. 

Morouchidore,  or  Swan  River,  311. 

Moseiiah,  island,  128,  143. 

Mofteyro6,  270,  271,  273,  274. 

Mount  Barker,  183. 

Benflon,  170, 183,  184. 

.  Bryan,  331. 

Burr,  range,  176. 

St.  Gabriel,  244. 

Gambier,  165,  172, 176,  181. 

Mitchell,  305. 

Muirhead,  171,  176,  184. 

Schanck,  172,  174,  175,  187. 

Mouva,  lagoon,  233. 

river,  221,  222, 224,  227. 

Moviza,  193  to  227. 
Mozambique,  232,  233. 

channel,  150. 

winds,  195. 

M'sagara,  country  of  the,  201, 208,  212. 

M'sarara,  212. 

Muachi,  221. 

Muagi,  225. 

Mucaranga,  200,  211  to  213,  234. 

Mucari,  factory,  214,  215,  216,  231. 

Mucomango,  people,  200, 201. 

Muchiva,  people,  205. 

Mucuregi,  river,  226. 

Mufiva,  or  Mufira,  river,  222. 

Muggore,  204. 

Muirhead,  mount,  171,  176,  184. 

Mulondwezi,  river,  199. 

Mumbos,  people,  190,  191. 

Mundoca,  tribe,  209. 

Mun*yassi,  people,  200. 

Murgbur  Su,  river,  300. 

Murray,  river,  161,  163.  182  to  184. 

,  valley  of  the,  328,  332. 

Muropua,  empire,  234. 

nation,  200. 

Murusura,  river,  195,  197,  200  to  202. 
Muzimbas,  people,  190,  191. 
Muzimbazos,  tiaders,  197. 
Musumbu  Acalunga,  217. 
M'w&na-M'w6ni,  211. 

Narrows  of  the  Mackenzie,  313. 
Natunas,  islands,  360. 
Neutu,  205,  206. 
Nearsfer,  river,  204. 
Neasse,  or  N'yassi,  lake,  205. 
Nebf  Saleh  ibn  Hud,  129. 
New  Amsterdam,  102. 

Calabar,  374. 

— --  Caledonia,  island,  361. 

Guinea,  361,  362,  363. 

Orleans,  236. 

Zealand,  361. 

Niger,  208. 
Nile,  185  to  188. 


Nimeamaye,  or  Monemngi,  188. 
N^jesa,  232, 233. 

mountain,  199,  205. 

Norfolk  Island,  361. 

N'yassi,  lake,  185,  199,  201,  202»  210, 
232  to  234. 

Oaxaca,258. 

Ocanga,  212. 

Ocoom,  374. 

Ogara,  207. 

Ogaree,  372. 

Ogunda,  207. 

Oha,  207,  212,  231,  232,  372. 

Olbia,  352,  356,  357. 

Omana  Khan,  300. 

Omboli,  297. 

Onanguira,  207. 

Onambeira,  212. 

Onegata,37l. 

Onoro,  river,  50. 

Oranga,  or  O-r'wanga,  or  Riienga,  207, 

212, 
Orange  River,  189. 
Osanga,  372. 
Osagara,  tribe,  372. 
Osagozi,  207. 
Osenga,  207. 
Oshi£a,  207. 
Osowi,212. 

Ouro,  or  salt-pond,  349. 
Ovinsa,  kingdom,  212. 
Oyfyi,  kingdom,  212. 
Ozy,  river,  205,  210. 

Padamo,  river,  62,  89. 

Paiwori,  feast,  43. 

Paiaros,  river,  248. 

Palawan,  island,  361. 

Palinurus,  shoal,  150. 

Palisada,  river,  248. 

Palmas,  point,  236. 

Pambe,  373. 

P&nuco,  239,  et  9eq, 

Panticapes,  river,  353  to  355. 

Paratawai,  mountain,  14. 

Paniauku,  portage,  15. 

Patta,  196. 

Peak  of  Minhali,  152,  153,  el  teq. 

Peel  Downs,  305. 

River,  334,  339. 

Penguin  Island,  184. 

Pepumdi  Songo,  216. 

Perekoi»,  K^^^^of,  35i,  357. 

Perim,  island,  152,  153,  s/  teq. 

Persian  Gulf,  149. 

Petrie's  Head,  311. 

Philippines,  361. 

Pial,  248. 

Pianoghottos,  tribe,  69,  <f  mq, 

Pico  Alto,  mountains,  260,  261,  263, 273. 

de  Carvao,  273. 
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Pico  da  Cnu,  374. 

do  Pogo,  271,  274,  275. 

da  Pedra,  274,  276,  276. 

da  Vara,  280,  28L 

Pilot  Rock,  154. 

Pineapples,  42. 

Pirara,  1,  2,  6. 

Plaati  of  St  MichaeVi,  282. 

Point  MalbuBCO,  264. 

Palmas,  236. 

Puna,  203,  206,  231. 

—^  Xicalengo,  244. 

Polongo,  215. 

Pombo,  188. 

Ponta  Delgada,  268, 271, 272»  273,  274. 

PontoB,  352. 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  153. 

Port  EHington,  364. 

PoToafao,  271. 

Powaga,  206, 207, 372. 

Prester  John,  234. 

Prim,  river,  131. 

Prince  of  Denmark,  venel,  171. 

Pmtfa,  river,  352. 

Pueblo  Viejo,  239. 

Pulo  Condor,  island,  360. 

Punta  or  Ponta  Delgada,  268  to  271. 

Purunaru,  river,  18. 

Qua,  371. 

Quango,  or  Quanta,  or  Quasi,  river,  214, 

216,  217,  232. 
Quanza,  river,  186,  196,  203,  217. 
Quatatte,  river,  6. 
Quavi,  or  River  of  Kilwa,  195,  203,  210, 

211. 
Quenturas,  278. 
Querimba  islands,  232. 
'  river,  195. 

Qugila,  marsh,  219, 220. 
Qulbonda,  219. 
Quichinga,  territory,  225,  226. 
Quigila,  223,  225. 
Quilimane,  229,  230,  232. 

river,  198. 

Quindonga,  islands,  217. 
Quoin  Hill,  155. 

Rabo  de  Piexe,  270. 
Ramazan,  feast  of,  120. 
Ramires,  island  of,  241. 
Rancho  de  Escohas,  248. 
-~—  de  Magane,  253. 
Rapid  Bay  tribe,  181. 
Rapta,  river,  189. 
Ras  Aghrib,  106. 

el  Ahmar,  116. 

—  Akamis,  or  Aknis,  144. 

Arab,  157. 

Aseir,  147,  150, 151. 

Bir  Resas,  143. 

Derkah,  106,  110, 112. 


RasFartak,  113,  114. 

el  Hadd,  144. 

Hasek,  130. 

Hattab,  106. 

Hott&n,  129, 130. 

Isolette,  150. 

Jei,  143. 

Jezirah,  142. 

Karwan,  132, 147. 

—  el  Khabbah,  143, 144. 

Khasaim,  140,  142. 

Marku,  142. 

Minji,  132. 

Montejib,  131,  132. 

Nils,  116,  127,  128. 

Rehmat,  146. 

Riyamat,  146. 

Runs,  143. 

Samhal,  130. 

Samhor,  129. 

Saukiriah,  140. 

Sejir,  111,115,116,147. 

Sharwein,  106,  110. 

Shatt,  137. 

Sheikh  AU,  153. 

■ — ^  Shuwamiyah,  132. 

Sijan,  153, 154. 

Yul,  116. 

Rat  River,  338,  341. 

Red  Sea,  150,  151,  154,  <l  seg. 

ReijatJezzar,  140,  141. 

Relva,  273. 

Rennie,  Mr.,  108. 

■ Lieut.,  158. 

Reu,  river,  218. 

Ribieia  Grande,  270,  276, 281. 

Quenti,  277,  280. 

Riguru,  206. 

Risuro  Grande,  river,  228. 

Rivoli  Bay,  171, 172,  183. 

Robat,  118. 

Rocky  Mountains,  370. 

Rodondo,  island,  138. 

Roena,  river,  233. 

Rofoi,  or  Rufua,  river,  222. 

Rohambi,  people,  206. 

Ropele,  river,  218. 

Ropoeje,  river,  218. 

Rosto  de  Caen,  270. 

de  Cao,  271. 

Ross*s  Creek,  167,  168. 
Rouenga,  people  of,  194. 
Ruapura,  river,  222. 
Rufua,  river,  %&2. 
Ruguru,  people,  204. 
Rupunum,  first  fall  of,  6. 
Russeirs  Cap,  314. 
Ruvu,  206,  506. 
Ruru-niru,  fall,  14. 

Sabrina  Island,  273. 
Saeraeri,  mountains,  15. 
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Saghar,  113. 

SagcMee,  372. 

Sagozi,  208. 

Salf,  113,114. 

Saint  Loienso,  364. 

Sallalah,  11  A. 

Salt  Citiek,  165, 183, 183. 

Salt'g  Rockf,  157,  et  itq. 

Samarang,  360. 

Sanders,  Lieut.,  108, 158. 

Sandy  or  Fraier's  Uland,  313, 314. 

Sanga,207. 

San  Gabriel,  244. 

Sangrada,  372. 

Sanjee,  372. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  249, 250. 

—  Pedro,  river,  244. 

el  Chiquito,  248. 

Santa  Ana  de  Tamaulipas,  238. 

Barbara,  264. 

Santo  Espirito,  264. 

Saracta,  fall,  18. 

Sardifl,  356. 

Schanck,  mount,  172,  174,  175,  164. 

Schomburgk'fl  expedition,  ita  retulta,  102. 

Sihut,  105. 

Scythia,  355,  356. 

ScYthiana,  354,  355. 

Sellah,  128. 

Sette  Cidadei,  mountaina,  270,  271, 276, 

281. 

1 ,  valley  of,  273,  276,  280. 

Sena,  190  to  196,  229,  230. 

Serra  da  Agoa  de  Pao,  mountain,  269, 

270,  275, 280. 

Gorda,  mountain,  269,  274,  275. 

Sheddadibn  Ad,  112. 

Sbemshan,  mountain,  146. 

Sberbert,  Mr.,  172. 

Shesha,  372. 

Sierra  Acarai,  35. 

Singapore,  359. 

Singoser,  or  Sagozi,  208. 

Simpson,  river,  337. 

Sipariwini,  river,  91. 

Sir  Home  Popbam,  153. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Cataract,  90 

Slave  Lake,  343. 

Small  Cramantine,  347. 

Smith,  Mr.,  108,117. 

Socotra,  148, 151. 

Sodah.  island,  139. 

Sofalah,  186. 

Sokotrah,  107. 

Somali,  coast,  150. 

South  Australia,  361,  364. 

Soutfaey,  Dr.,  96. 

Spencer's  Gulf,  166. 

St  Anthony,  cape,  157. 

St.  George,  peak  of,  280. 

St.  Gabriel,  mounts,  244. 

St.  Mary's  island,  260. 


St.  Michael's,  island,  268. 

Stuart  River,  826. 

Suangara,  207. 

Subhan,  mountain  range,  117, 187, 148. 

Sugar-cane,  36. 

Suk  Hasek,  plain  of,  130. 

Sultan  Ahmed,  108. 

—  Omar  ibn  Tawari,  108. 

Sumatra,  island,  358,  860,  361. 

Sungwi,  506. 

Surabaya,  360. 

Sur  Creek,  145. 

Susa,356. 

Suwaru-auru,  15. 

Swaba,  river,  206,  207,  206,  212. 


Tabasco,  249,  250. 

river,  244,  ei  teq. 

Tabasquillo,  river,  248. 

Tahl  Farun,  151,  157,  ei  teq. 

Tamaridah,  151. 

Tamanlipas,  Santa  Ana  de,  2S8. 

Tamesi,  river,  240. 

Tkmiagua,  laJce  and  town  of,  241, 243. 

Tampico,  238,  etuq. 

el  Alto,  239,  241. 

Tanajis,  river,  353,  356. 
Tanga,  country,  224,  225. 
Tanquijo,  bay  of,  241. 

,  bar  of,  242. 

Tanquirrat  204. 

Tapanoui,  river,  80. 

Taurais,  tribe,  26. 

Taari,  the,  353. 

Taurica,  or  Crimea,  353,  355. 

Tarucupani,  mountain,  14,  1 5. 

Tarumas,  tribe,  35,  45, 55. 

Tchadda,  373. 

Tehamah,  117, 118. 

Tepetitan,  river  and  town,  254, 255,  257. 

Tete,  190, 193, 225,  229  to  234. 

Timor,  island,  358,  859. 

Thagah,  119. 

Thakah,  123. 

Thamud  and  'AM,  tribes,  ISO. 

Thousand  Isles,  rapids  of  the,  93. 

Toomba,  tribe,  372. 

Tongalaza,  nation,  225. 

Topala,  240. 

Tonio  del  Diablo,  249. 

Torres  Straits,  362. 

Tortugas,  the,  237. 

Trekutara*tepau,  fall,  14. 

Tremetre,  fall,  14. 

Trombetas,  river,  52. 

Tuari  Yemori,  96. 

Tuarutu,  mountains,  28. 

Tumbadero,  255,  257. 

Tuoayaiina,  tribe,  84. 

Tuspan,  river  and  town,  241 ,  242, 243. 

Tyras,  river,  352,  353. 
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UmbliHe,  374. 
UDgwa,  374. 
Urana,  ri^er,  44. 
UaiDMinta,  riTer,  248. 
UvaDgah,  374. 
Uwiga,  faU,  58»  63. 

Van  Di«m€D*i  Land,  362. 

VarundMy  or  Varoondai,  nation,  223. 

Vera  Crus,  237,  238,  240. 

Victoria,  lake,  184. 

VilU  Franca,  270,  276,  277. 

■■       Hermofa de San Jnan  Bautista, 249. 

do  Porto,  261,  264. 

Volta,  river,  346. 

Wadi  Dhaftr,  127. 

Hatek,  130. 

Kerbrat,  113. 

Maailah,  105. 

Reko^  131. 

Wai-ipukari,  2. 
Waipopo,  riyer,  18. 
Waxnafee,  372. 

Wamaru  Serrika,  cataract,  59. 

Wambat,  range,  166, 183. 

Wampuna,  river,  28. 

Wanamii,  ttreainlet,  52^  64, 66,  84. 

'Wangarafa,  Wingaia,  or  Winjara,  208. 

Wanyka,  212. 

Warren  Indiana,  44,  84. 

Wamwau,  river,  21. 

Wanina.  191. 

Watawarai,  6. 

Watershed,    betireen  the  basini  of  the 

Enequibo  and  Axnaaons,  51. 
Watondui,  kingdom  of,  1%. 
WatuTicaba,22. 
Weather,  table  of  the,  off  the  Curia  M  uria 

Itlandi,  148. 
Weel-yo-rfirah,  331. 
Wellington,  182. 
Well-rock,  134. 


Wellited,  Lieut.,  107,  110. 

Western  Caledonia,  371. 

Wide  Bay,  313. 

Winds  and  weather  in  Gulf  of  Aden,  145. 

Wingiia^  people,  204. 

Witsaixu,  river,  15. 

Wohaba,  212. 

country,  206. 

people,  204. 
Wood,  Mr.,  165. 
Woyawais,  tribe,  84. 

Xeva,  territory  of  the,  231. 

Yoaha,  tribe,  372,  37a 
Yiatco,  hill,  51. 
Youd,  Mr.  2. 
Yucawari,  mountain,  58. 

Zaire,  river,  185,  186,  189, 217,  234. 
Zambezi,  (be  New,  river,  3^3. 

river,  1^8, 190, 191,  197, 198, 

228,  229,  234. 
Zanganyfka,  tribe,  213. 
Zanribar,  225. 
Zaramu,  people,  206. 
ZkU,  or  Ziwa,  203. 
Zeila,  157. 

Zembere,  or  Zambiie,  river,  185. 
Zembre,  or  Zambre,  river,  186. 
Zibi,  cataract,  67. 
Zibingaatacko^  mountain,  51. 
Zimbas,  or  Zumbas,  nation,  189,  191. 
Zituiet,  300. 
Ziwa,  202, 208. 
Zohgomero>871. 

Zumbas,  or  Zimbas,  nation,  189. 
Zumbo,  197. 
Zugda,205. 
Zungomero^  206. 
Zuwarhah,  hill,  208. 
Uke,  209. 


ERRATA. 

Page  Izix.,  line  1, —  era§e  **  ceanon  of  its  first  ditooYeren  tlie  French,**  and 

add  ^  priority  both  of  ditoovery  and  settlement/* 

„     line  2  from  bottom,— ^or  De  Morgan  rwad  0*Gorman. 
„    line  4  from  bottom,— /br  Moreau  rtad  Moro. 
„    line  9  from  bottom,— /or  Coasacualco  rwad  Coatiacoalcos. 
„     Izx.,  line  1  from  top,— /or  Golf  of  Mexico  read  Pacific. 
„  Ixxix.,  line  12  from  top,— /or  geology  rmd  geodesy. 
„    cvii.,  line  17  from  top,— /or  Sim  rtad  Sir. 
„       95,  line  9  from  top,— /br  N.  rvad  S. 
„      152,  line  10  from  bottom, — delt  ^ 
„      153,  line  1  of  note,— /or  peak  rtad  teak. 
„      159,  line  l%r--read  S.  21°  5(K    W.  16'  •   .   .     O^    6'  U", 

line  13,— r«aJ 52°   6'  27". 

line  14,— read  S.  43®  42^     E.  20'  .   .   .     0°  14^    8^, 

line  \5,—rwd 5*»  26'  41". 

line  18, — /or  48  miles  read  49  miles. 
„      161,  line  21,— /or  Angus  read  Angas. 
„     181,  line  4,— far  40  miles  read  4  miles. 
„     183,  line  25,-/or  20  miles  read  25  miles. 
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